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NOTICE 




In 1882, the Govemnient of India printed at Calcutta 
a Manual of the Land-Tenures and Land-Revenue 
Systems of British India, which was written by me under 
the orders of Government. The edition was exhausted in 
two or three years; but as about that time great changes 
in the law were under consideration, it was thought 
desirable to await the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
(1885), the Oudh Eent Act (1886), and the Panjab Land- 
Revenue and Tenancy Acts (1887)—to say nothing of 
minor enactments—before preparing a new edition. 

When (in 1888-9) things seemed ripe for a new issue 
corrected and brought up to date, I found that so much 
had to be altered and added, and that such improvements 
might be made, especially in the chapters on Land- 
Tenures, that it would be better to wn-ite a new l>ook. 
The present work is therefore independent of the original 
volume, except as regards a very few pages. It has also 
been illustrated by maps. In this form it is much larger, 
and may be less adapted for the purposes of some officials 
who have to pass an examination in Land-Revenue subjects : 
on the other hand, it will have become, I hope, much better 
suited to the needs of others ; and it is certainly more 


NOTICE. 


(Jomplete as a general handbook of the Land-Systems of 
British India. 

As regards Forest-Officers and others for whom the 
present work is too detailed, or contains too much on 
branches of Revenue work—such as Assessment—^with 
which they are not practically concerned, it will be easy 
to meet their requirements by the subsequent issue of a 
‘ Primer ’ or Shorter Manual especially written for them. 

B. H. B. P. 


Oxford: 

March f 189a. 
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P. 233, 1 . II, filter Malleson says insert mte ro/erence. 

P. 301, 1 . II, /or Sec. VII. read Sec. VI. 

P. 333 (heading of section), /or Sec. IX. read Sec. VIII. and so on, to the 
end. 

P. 407, § 8, s/touW he. headed Section II. The Proceduke of the 
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I. Introductory. 

II. The Provinces under the Government of 

India and how they were created. 

III. The Indian Leoiblaturb and the Laws by 

which India is governed. 
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CHAPTER I. 


IKTEODirOTORY. 

The student who approaches the subject of Indian Land- 
tenures, and of the systems under which the State levies 
a revenue from the land, has probably a vague idea that 
he is about to enter on a terra incognita or to plunge into 
some mysterious and unintelligible darkness. A few words 
of encouragement at the outset seem therefore desirable. 
I do not wish to pretend that the subject of land-tenure 
is free from difficulty, still less that it is impossible to 
be in doubt regarding many questions which have to be 
decided on a comparison of more or less fragmentary 
evidence, some of which is traditional and much of it 
matter of direct or indirect inference. Holt Mackenzie, an 
eminent authority on Revenue matters—he was Secretary 
to the first Revenue Commission which originated the Board 
of Revenue for tlie North-West Provinces—said that he 
had been all his life studying land-tenures without under¬ 
standing them; and the older text-books abound with 
remarks to the same general effect. But it should be 
remembered that Holt Mackenzie lived and studied in the 
early years of the present century, when village-tenures 
were only just discovered, and when everybody’s mind was 
filled with the one idea, that the only possible form of 
land-holding was by a landlord who let his lands to tenants 
at a stated rent. The early forms of property had not been 
VOL. I. B 






LAND SYSTEMS OF BRITISH INDIA. 

^ed. No Haxthausen, Von Maurer, De La^ 
IJ^aine, or Seebohm, had yet arisen to set men think¬ 
ing and comparing and making use of the materials that 
were to bo found in diiferent countries. Sanskrit and 
Arabic literature and law were only beginning to be ex¬ 
plored, and no one had found out anything about the his¬ 
tory of the Aryan conquerors and colonizers of India still 
less about the so-called Dravidian races which before the 
Aryan inroad had formed organized States in Central 
and Southern India, or about the Kolarian tribes whose 
remnants are still found in that part of Western Bengal 
called Chota (properly Chutiyd) Nagpur, in the ‘ Santdl 
Parganas,* and in the Vindhyan Mountains which divide 
Upper and Central India. 

Our sources of information have immensely multiplied 
since those days. Not only have we works whose chief 
value is that they suggest the right use of materials—tell 
us how to extract the pure metal from the crude ore of 
tradition and semi-mythical literature, and to read the 
meaning of ancient forms and customs, but we have for 
nearly every district in India valuable materials in the form 
of ‘ Manuals ' (for the Madras districts) and the volumes 
known as ‘ Settlement Reports ’ in other Provinces. I may 
explain that when the Land Revenue Settlement operations 
of a district (or part of a district) are concluded, when 
rights have been recorded, and the interests of all classes 
in the land set down in due form, and when the assessment 
of the revenue on the field, the ‘ village ’ or the estate (as 
the case may be), has been determined,—the Settlement 
officer gathers up the results of his work in a printed 
volume (in English) which contains the history of the 
district and all peculiarities of its locale^ its people and their 
land-tenures. In preparing this Manual I have studied 
some dozens of such reports. They are not indeed always 
easily obtained, nor are they light reading—especially to 

* I doubt whether Holt Mackon- States of modern RiijputAna, or 
zie had known Col. Tod’s Study of whether he knew of CoL Wilk’s 
the Aryan (Rijput) tribes whoso Study of the Hindu State prganiza- 
last permanent home was in the tion as exemplified in Mysore, 
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INTBODUCTOBT, 

Wo havt> not official knowledge and experience 

them aro storehouses of valuable information. At 
the beginning of the century no such aids were available, 
for one of the many misfortunes attaching to our first Settle¬ 
ments in Beiigal and Madras (Permanent Settlements as 
they are called) was that no information about tenures and 
agi'icultural customs was recorded. The early writers 
could find in the celebrated ‘ Fifth Report on the affairs of 
the East Indies,’j^resented to the House of Commons (i8ia, 
and since reprinted inJtfadras), a multitude of unarranged 
and rather confused details about the landholders in 
Bengal and North Madras called ‘ Zaminddrs,’ but that is 
all. And without enlarging on a subject which must be 
unintelligible till we come to our chapter on land-tenures, 
I will only say that the tenure of the ‘ Zaminddr * of Bengal 
represents a late— if not the latest—development in land- 
interest, and was the localized outcome of a dying and 
corrupt system of State management. The study of it threw 
no light on the real customary tenures of the country. 

It is true that I have found a single report of 1796 
describing the real natural ten ures of the Benares districts ; 
but I haverai*ely seen it quoted; and all our early authorities, 
who are responsible for the dissemination of the idea that 
Indian land-tenures are unintelligible, appear only just 
to have heard of ‘ village ’ tenures, and to have started 
with the idea, derived from Bengal, that all land must 
have mne landlord^ wdth tenants under him. 

<ln studying, then, the land-tenures of India, we must be 
prepared for difficulties, and expect to find lacunoe which 
we cannot fill up or only supply conjocturally and pro¬ 
visionally ; but it would be exaggeration to go on saying 
that a fair amount of clear knowledge on the subject is 


* There are also volumes of re¬ 
prints of special reports and papers 
known as ‘ Selections from the Re¬ 
cords ’ of the several Gk>Temraents. 
Among tho notable Settlement Re¬ 
ports I may instance as sainplos 
( but there aro many other* almost 


equally valuable') Elliott’s Report on 
Iloshaugiibad (Central Provinces), 
Benott’s on GondA (Oudh), Ibbetsou 
on KarnfU (Panjab% Roe on Multan 
(Panjab), Logan on Malabar Ma¬ 
dras), and Pcidder’s Bombay Reports. 
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able^ with moderate study and a fair memoi 


And as to the systems under which the Land-Hevenue is 
assessed and afterwards collected, there is no excuse for 
regarding their study as of excessive difficulty, when there 
is scarcely a province that has not its Land-Bevenue and 
Tenancy Acts and Begulations besides many hand-books 
and volumes of circular orders, and special Repoi'ts. 
In the aggregate, no doubt, these documents form an 
extensive and even a forbidding literature; and they are 
often written so as to be puzzling to a beginner, or a non¬ 
official reader. A guide to them is necessary, and it is the 
express object of iny present work to supply the need: 
whether the object has been in any degree satisfactorily 
attained, it will be for the reader to judge; but I may ex¬ 
plain, that I have endeavoured to give only the essential 
featui*es of the Acts and orders, confining myself to what 
is really important and practical, while I have indicated in 
footnotes the sources whence a more detailed knowledge 
may be obtained. 

May I bo permitted also to add a word of general 
explanation as to my method. It may be said that subjects 
are treated in too positive or even dogmatic a manner. 
But in the first place, space is limited, and room could 
not be afforded for many qualifying and apologetic para¬ 
graphs and for repeated drawbacks on the statements 
made. Moreover, a continued hesitancy, a suggestion of 
conflicting possibilities and an atmosphere of scepticism 
and uncei-tainty, is apt to be puzzling to a beginner; and it 
is beginners and * outsider's * to the Revenue official circle 
that have been kept in mind. I have endeavoured to give 
my authorities, and to state as fact only what is fairly 
receivable as such: if any one thinks the facts lead to other 


^ If by * understanding ’ land- 
t©nur*"8 vve mean possessing a com¬ 
plete tlieory of origin and growth, 
perhft|i8 land-tenures will long re¬ 
main ‘ not understood.’ But if we 
moan that we cannot accomplish 


the more modest task of getting an 
adequate knowledge of the/octe as 
they are, or as they have become, 
then I see no reason for supposing 
that we arc or need be in any such 
position of difficulty. 
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J^ons than those I have drawn, he will have nc 
Ity in working out another view. Possessed in the 
first instance of a definite outline of the subject, even if it 
is too strongly drawn in parts, the student who afterwards 
goes into detail in Indian official life, will fast enough dis¬ 
cover where he would prefer to draw the lines a little more 
faintly or uncertainly, or where he would desire to give a 
different colour to the phenomena of landholding customs. 
The text will always afford a sufficient indication whore 
there is room for an interpretation other than that which 
it adopts. 

With these few prefatory explanations I may at once 
proceed to the direct subject of the chapter. I have to dis¬ 
cuss certain general topics which it will be useful to 
explain by way of preparation for the study which we are 
to enter on. 


§ I. The term ^India' 

Sir John Strachey, in liis admirable Lectures on India ^— 
a work which I advise every student to read—has ali’eady 
spoken of the dangers attaching to the use of a general 
term like ‘ India.’ It is geographical only. In no other 
sense is there any one country which can properly bo called 
‘India/ Within the confines of the area so marked on 
the map, we have a series of provinces inhabited by different 
races, and often speaking difterent languages. The in¬ 
habitants of the Ptinjab for example—even in the same 
province—are so difl'erent, that a Peshdwai\tribe8man in 
the north could hardly make himself understood at Delhi 
or Hisdr in the south-east. Kcligious and other differences 
divide the populations, and racial antipathies are not 
unknown .* Sikhs have no love for Hindustanis, and a; 
Bengjili Bdbd ^ at Lahore is regarded as a foreigner almost 

' * India; by Sir John Strachey. family, then a native gentleman 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & in general. It is nowoommonlyem- 
Co. (1888). I vol. ployed to designate a pleader, at- 

* The term properly means a ca- torney, or ofhce'clerk. 
det or younger son of a noble 
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as the Englishman k. The mere fact thal 
of the general population is Hindu and the other 
Muhammadan is in itself a permanent source of difference. 
And there is little internal uniformity among those who are 
called Hindus, and little more than a semblance of it among 
the Muhammadan races, despite the fact of a common creed 
and a common form of worship. 

Those who have read Sir A. Lyall’s Asiatic Studies 
know how protean in form Hinduism is; local deities and 
deified pei'sonages are readily adopted, thus giving a 
different complexion to the worship of each locality: in 
fact there is nothing common to Hindus as a body, ex ept 
ceiiain social ideals and rules. Otherwise the Hindu castes 
in the several provinces, have very little connection. The 
Sikh religion, again, is far removed from the Hindu ideal; 
and the gi’eat bulk of the peasant population of the PanjAb 
that is returned as ‘ Hindu,* is so only in the sense that the 
people are not Sikhs and are not Muhammadan. They have 
learned a ceitain respect for Hindu festivals and for Brah¬ 
mans, because those ubiquitous caste-men travel everywhere 
and skilfully introduce at least a portion of their ideas; but 
the Hindu law of the books and commentaries is unknown 
to the Jat and GAjar and RAjput landholding peasantry. 

Even among Muhammadans, to say nothing of hostile 
sects of ShiA and Sunni, great numbers are perfectly 
ignorant converts, knowing nothing beyond the simple 
formula of the faith. In the PanjAb, for instance, these 
people follow their local customs of inlieritanco ; and it is 
perhaps chiefly the action of the law-courts that enforces a 
ceitain respect for the regular law in matters of maniage, 
divorce, minority and bastardy, otherwise it is not known 
or respected in practice. In a word, the various castes and 
races in the different provinces diverge from one another as 
much (or more) as the people of Scotland do from those of 
Naples, or the peasantry of Nomiandy from the moun¬ 
taineers of the Tyrol. 

Common influences there are, which have extended fai* 
and wide. The Muhammadan conquest, for example, intro- 
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"the use of Persian or Arabic terms regarding land 
all over India, and with the terms, many practices and 
principles of Revenue management. And certain land- 
customs and family customs derivable from early Dravidian 
and Arj^an traditions among Hindus, as well as official 
titles derived from the R^Ljput State System, may be 
traced in provinces widely separated. But while we shall 
take note of such wide-spread influences, and make the 
best use of the facts they disclose, wo shall not be misled 
into supposing that all Indian peoples are more or less 
identical, or their ideas the same. Of the mistaken 
supposition of unity throughout ‘ India ’ we shall soon meet 
with practical examples. I shall shortly have to explain 
how the same conditions of life have brought about 
everywhere the aggregation of the cultivating classes into 
groups, which we call ‘ villages,’ but they are not all in one 
form. Yet we find the standard histories of India giving 
general accounts of the ‘ Indian Village ’ as if the form 
described was prevalent everywhere and one general 
description sufficed for all. Another instance of confusion 
is perhaps more due to the use of a common name than to 
any assumption of unity among the provinces. I allude 
to the term ‘ Zaminddr.' We first came in contact with a 
certain class of landholder in Bengal known by this name, 
and from the language of sonie of the earlier Regulations 
and minutes, it would seem as if the same form of landholding 
must exist everywhere. This of course is not the case. 
But unfortunately the vernacular term (in itself) means 
* holder ’ of ‘ land,’ and so it easily got used to designate 
entirely different things. It is applied to particular forms of 
landed interest, entirely special or local, it is also used in the 
widest sense to signify the landholding class generally. If 
you meet a peasant in Northern India, for example, and ask 
him who he is, he will probably reply, * I am a poor man — 
a zaminddx.’ He does not mean that he is a great estate 
holder. 
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§ a. Some common geographical terms used in India. 

While we are on the subject of India, it may be well to 
explain some common tenns used to denote different parts 
of the country which have often distinctive features, though 
they do not coincide with provinces or express divisions 
recognized for Government purposes. In reading these re¬ 
marks, the student should have a map of India before him. 

‘Northern India* is applied to the part of the country 
which is north of the Vindhyan Mountains, and north-west 
of Benares or thereabout. ‘ Southern India’ applies to the 
province or Presidency of Madras, including part of the 
State of Hyderabad. ‘ Central India ’ will not be confused 
with the ‘Central Provinces’; the former is an area really 
central, and consists mostly of Native States; the latter is 
a -British province, having its capital in N%pur, and lies 
between the Tapti and Narbada rivers on the north-west, 
and the Wardha and Goddvari on the south-east. 

The ‘Dakhan,’ commonly written Dekkan or Deccan, 
is a convenient term which is employed to signify the part 
of India south of the Narbada river and inland of the 
Gh^lts or range of hills that run down the western as weU 
as the eastei-n side of the Peninsula ; but it is not employed 
to include the whole of the Peninsula, and may be said to 
terminate southwards about the line of the Mysore State, 
and to include Hyderabad. Its southern limit is however 
rather indefinite. The eastern and western coasts of the 
Peninsula are less commonly spoken of as the Coromandel 
and Malabai* coasts respectively. Along each, at a greater 
or less distance from the sea-shore, i*uns a line of hills 
much more continuous on the west side than it is on the 
east. On the west side also the country between the crest of 
tlie hills (or ‘ Ghilt ’ as they ai*o called) and the sea-shore is 
more distinct in cliaracku* than it is on the east. The sea- 
boaid, for instance, below Bombay to the Kjstnfi river, is 
called the Konkin (Concan), and southward of that come 
the interesting and specialized districts of K^miada (Canara 
or Kauara) and Malabar. 




niention that ‘ Gh^t/ besides meaning the hillrange QMt 


itself, is the common Indian term for any pass, gorge or 
passage leading into the hills, especially in Central, Eastern, 
and Southern India. Thus the visitor who has taken the 
beautiful drive up to Ootacamund—the favourite summer 
resort of the Southern presidency—will remember that he 
heaixl tlie people talk of ‘going up the Gh^t^’: so in 
all these countries the districts on the uplands are said to 
be ‘ above Gh^t ’ or ‘ bdl%h6t/ while those at the foot are 
said to be ‘ below Gh^lt «!* ‘ payin-ghdt.' 

We shall hear much in the sequel of native chiefs whose 
freehold land is spoken of as held on the ‘ Gh^twd,U * 
tenure, because they held the land free of revenue or on 
privileged terms, on condition of maintaining a force to 
keep "file passes into the hills clear of robbers and prevent 
raids on to the low-lying lands. 

‘ Hiiidustdn ’ is a term which is properly applied to that' Hmdus- 
northern-central region that lies above the Vindhyan 
Mountains and about the great plain or valley of the 
Ganges river as far west as the Jamn^l. 

The ‘Panj^ib’—the land of the five (panj, P.) rivers or'Paujiih/ 
waters (db,P.) properl}^ moans the area bounded on the north¬ 
west by the Sindh S%ar or Indus river ^ and contained 
between the Eivers Jihlam, Chin<ib, Rdvi, and Sutlej 
(Satlaj). 

The tracts of land between these rivers are called ' Do^bs ’ 
(between ‘two-’*waters’), each distinguished by a special 
addition: but ‘ tJie Dodb" piir excellence is the great tract 
in the North-Western Provinces between the Ganges and the 
Jamnd rivers. 


* The word meanw ‘Gato* or 
‘ pass.’ Ill the caae of Ootacamund 
there is a long natural cleft or gully 
in the hills along the side of which 
the carriage road zigzags upwards 
first on to t>ne plateau and tlion on 
to the higher one. 

’ The word SAgar is sho\ ii in 
the dictionaries as meaning 
‘ooean,’ but in the Panjiib and its 


hills, and doubtless elsewhere in¬ 
land where the |ieople have iiover 
seen the sea, it means the big river 
of the locality. Thus in the Simla 
hills the people will tell you tluit 
such and such a stream (nadi or 
nala) runs into the ‘ SAgar,* or great 
Kiver—Sutlej in those parte—at 
such and such a point. 
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§ 3. Remarhs about the JProvmces, 

In Chapter II a list is given of all the provinces or 
administrative divisions of British India. A few remai’ks 
may ho here made as to the meaning of the names and 
what teiTitories they include. 

The Commencing with the north, I have already explained 

laiyab. tonn ‘ Panjdb ’ — but have to add that the Fanjdb as a 
province extends beyond the Indus to the north-west, and 
includes also the country beyond the Sutlej up to the Janmd, 
where the * North-Western Provinces' begin. BiluchisUn, 
coloured as British territory on modem maps, is a separate 
political Chief Commissionership, and is not part either of 
Sindh or of the Panj^b. 

Norths The ‘North-Western Provinces* consist (i) of the tract 
J^ov^cos ^ ‘ Rohilkhand,’ because it was the site where the 

Rohillas or Eohelas, a tnbe of adventurers from Afghanistan, 
estiiblished a cruel and oppre.ssive rule till they were dis¬ 
lodged at the end of last century. (2) ‘ The Do^b ’ (as 
already stated) comprises all the districts between the 
Ganges and the Jamnd; (3) and the districts of Bdndit, 
Hamirpiir, Jh^-nsi, Lalitpur and Jalaun are in Bundc^khand 
— the country which was foimerly the site of the conquest of 
an Aryan tribe called BiinddM ^ (4) There remain the dis¬ 

tricts east of Oudh ; and the gioup of permanently settled 
distiicts adjoining the Bengal . frontier which, speaking 
generally, form the old ‘ Benares Province,’ acquired in 1775. 
The provinces as a whole are called ‘North-Western,’ be¬ 
cause at first they formed part of the Bengal Presidency, 
and were ‘ north-west ’ of Bengal and BihAr. 

Beng.nl. The term ‘ Bengal ’ is now generally used to mean the 
entire tenitory .uBder the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
lb'mcludes (i)'^BihAr,’ i. e. the districts north of the hills 
Mahout HazArlbAgh (the RAjmabAl hills), as far east as the 
MahAnadi Kiver. (2) Chota (or ChutiyA) Nagpur, between 
BihAr and Orissa, occupying the western part of the pro¬ 
vince. (3) Oris.sa along the south-east coast, from near the 

* Its name is still found in books pronounced like tJio English word 
as ‘ Bundlociuid,’ apparently to bo bundle I 
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]fekha River to the frontier of Madras(4) The 
^anCdl parganas' district (often written Sonthal, and also 
called in some books ‘ Sant^lia’) is a hilly tract of frontier 
country lying to the south-west of the Ganges and extend¬ 
ing from the river to the Chutiy^ Ndgpiir boundary. (5) 

‘ Bengal Proper ’ is the rest of the Province. But it is 
usual further to divide it into Bengal (or Central Bengal), 
and Eastern Bengal; for the latter country is in many ways 
distinct: it includes the distiicts of Chittagong, Tipperah 
(Tipr^), Noacolly (Naw^Jjihdli), and as far noiih as Maim- 
ansingh and Rangpur, while along the mouths of the Hfighli 
the country is known as the ‘ Sundarband/ and consists of 
an extent of swampy ‘ Delta ’ country, intersected by tidal 
creeks, and covered with dense jungle and forest, except on 
the higher lands where cultivation is possible. 

‘Assam’ baa been separated from Bengal since i874» ‘Assam.’ 
though ‘Assam Proper’ or the ‘Valley districts’ refers to 
the districts (beginning with Godlp^ra) which lie along the 
valley of the Tlsta river, the province as a whole includes 
the group of hills to the south of the river, viz. the Garos, 

Khdsia, JaintiyA &c., and the districts of Sylhet and 


Cacliai*. 

The ‘ Central Provinces ’ include the old ‘ Sdgar and ‘ Contrai 
Narbada (Saugor and Norbudda) tomtones in the north and 
north-west as well as the Nimdr distidct, the Nagpur districts 
(escheated, on the death without heirs of the BhonshL king), 
the ‘ Chhatisgarh plain,’ and Sambalpur. These various 
parts will at once be understood by a glance at the map, 
and further details about their history will be found in 
Chapter 11 and in the chapters of the seriuel specially re¬ 
lating to the Central Provinoes. 

None of the other presidencies or provinces call for any 
general explanation. Purely local details will be mentioned 
in introducing the special chaptem relating to the various 
provinces. 


‘ That is the present extent of of the coast between the Subar- 
Orissa. The ‘ Orissa ’ of 1765—wlieii narekha river and the HughU (now 
the E. I. Company received the nearly conterminous w ith the Mid¬ 
grant of * Bengal, Bih&r and Orissa’ napore district. 

—referred only to the small portion 
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Certain features conmcted with land,—Seasons and 
ha'rvests ,' 


It may be convenient to remark that everywhere they 
recognize three main divisions of the seasons—the cold 
season, the hot season, and the ‘ rains.’ 

Blit of course there are great local differences. In some 
parts, as in the south, the cold season is only marked by 
a slight diminution of temperature, and that for a short 
time. In the PanjAb, on the other hand, the climate is tem¬ 
perate from No vember to March, and quite cold in December 
jtnd January, often with sharp frosts ; while an intense heat 
reigns from May to September or October. 

On the southern part of the east coast, the N. E. monsoon 
brings rain in November or later, but in other parts of India 
there is no rain at this time; what rain falls in the cool 
season falls in December or January and is due to other 
causes. 

The general rainy season is duo to the S.W. monsoon, 
which brings rain from the end of May to September, vary¬ 
ing of course in the direction of beginning earlier or later, 
lasting a longer or shorter time, in dilferent parts. In some 
parts the rainy season is a matter of occasional downpours 
between June and September; in others there is a steady 
wet season from the end of May often to half through 
October. Again, there ai'e almost rainless regions, where the 
‘ rainy season ’ does not mean much, and where cultivation 
is only possible by the aid of liver-ovei’flow, or canals 
taken shorter or longer distances inland and wells sunk 
where the subsoil is still moist by percolation from the 
river. 

The general division of the year into a dry season (part 
of it colder than the rest) and a rainy season, has commonly 
resulted in the people of a large part of India recognizing 
two main harvests, one called ‘ rahi’ ’ (A.) or by Hindi 
names as HAri, &c., and the other ‘ Kharif' (Sdwani, &c.). 
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erms will be remembered because they consth 
l^nd regulate many matters connected with land- 
administration. 

The ‘ rabi (or spring) haiwest, in Noi*them and Northern- 
Central India, consists mainly of wheat, barley, and a pulse 
called by the English ‘ Gram * {Gicer arietimm). It is 
often the principal harvest, sown about October^ and 
reaped in April to May. The Kharif (or autumn) harvest 
(sown as soon as the rains set in) ripens in October and 
November or earlier, according to the staple ga*o\vn. Sugar¬ 
cane, which is an imporfant item of this harvest, does not 
ripen till later, and is frequently cut gradually, and is not 
off the ground aU the winter. 

‘The Kharif is the time when the millets and maize 
grow, and also fodder for the cattle. In Bengal the great 


rice harvest is the Kharif 

All these dates and details vary from place to place, but 
as a general indication they will be useful. 


§ 5. The AgricultuTal and the ^ FasH* Year. 

When Akbar began his reign, ho desired to adopt an 
universal official year, which should correspond to the 
harvest seasons better than the Hijri year (with its 
changing lunar months) or the Hindu Samvat era. He 
began with the loth Sept. 1555 (a.d.), and arbitrarily 
called it ‘ Fasli 963,' being the Hijri year of his ascending 
the throne. This era (which can bo found by deducting 
59a, or 593 according to the month, from the year A.n.) was 
used for all Revenue accounts. The ‘Fasli' in use in the 


* Having onco indicated the cor¬ 
rect spelling of ‘ rabi,’ we will here¬ 
after use ‘ rabi * (without accents) 
for simplicity of printing. 

* The land having been ploughed 
and prepared towards the close of 
the rains. 

* People have an idea that the In¬ 
dian populations live on rice. The 


general cultivation of rice is by no 
moans widely extended, and is con¬ 
fined to Eastern and Central Bengal, 
to lewer Burma, and to the moister 
parts of Madras and Bombay. Rice 
is locally cultivated elsewhere, of 
course, but is regarded as a luxuiy 
rather than as a staple food. 
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Dakhan was begun by Shdh Jahiln in A,D. 1636, and is 
somewhat different. 

The ‘ agricultural year/ which is defined in Tenant and 
Land-Bevenue Acts, is fixed for the convenience of date in 
enhancing rents and putting an end to tenancies. The 
year begins on some day between the x,5th April and ist 
July, as the provincial climate may render convenient. It 
is not u.sed as a date or era. 


§ 6. Irrigation, 


Iri*igatioii. 


Canals. 

‘ Inunda¬ 
tion ’ 
canals. 


Pi-ivate 

canals. 


Hill 

torrents. 


Wells, 


The details of irrigation also affect many questions 
regarding land-revenue management, and, as we shall see, 
originate some customs of land-tenure. 

Canal irrigation is of two kinds; regular canals which 
flow perennially, and those called ‘ inundation * canals, 
which only flow when the rivers are in full flood, being 
swelled by the rains of the ‘T^Tonsoon’ season, or by the 
melting of snows in the Him^ldy^, or both, as the case 
may bo. 

Some canals are small cuts made by private enterprise 
and managed according to local custom, as regards the dis¬ 
tribution of water and the supply of labour, or the cost 
of labour for keeping the channels clear of silt. These 
are mostly inundation canals, and have no regularly con¬ 
structed masonry head-works at the source. 

In some places on the north-west frontier, and 1 dare¬ 
say the same is true elsewhere, there are curious customs 
depending on the use of water in streams descending 
from the barren hills which only fill when a rainfall 
occurs. The successive rights to take the water, and 
the time during which it is to run on to each lot, as 
well as the dams to be maintained and the height above 
which they must not be piled up, are all regulated by 
custom. 

Imgation from wells is a feature of Noi’tliem and 
Noithern-Central India. 
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^ Panjdb, water is raised by the Persian wheeP 
all over the plain country as far to the south-east as the 
Sutlej, where (for what reason I cannot say) it gives way to 
other methods of which two are found more or less all over 
India. One consists in raising water in a large leather 
bag which is pulled over a wheel by means of a long rope 
drawn by bullocks: in the other the water is lifted in an 
earthen pot or a leather bucket fixed at one end of a long 
lever-pole, the other being weighted so as to let the empty 
vessel descend readily. 

Modifications of the ‘#eir are to be found in various 
parts, as where a small reservoir is constructed by the side 
of a river or channel, and some form of wheel or lift is em¬ 
ployed to raise the water Dhenkudi ’ of Bombay, and the 
small wheel on canals, * Jhali^r ’ and ‘ rdoti * of the Panjdb 
and Sindh). 

In the Panjdb wo shall find that the area watered (or Customs 
protected, for the whole is not watered at once) hy a well, 
and the number of wells in a village, is often a matter * wells.* 
intimately connected with land customs and sharing among 
co-proprietors. A person has a fraction of a well—a six¬ 
teenth or half perhaps—or his larui is otherwise estimated, 
and he has a share in the water, represented by so many 
‘ turns * (varhi) at working the well in the course of a week 
or other stated time. 

In the Panjdb also, and perhaps in other dry district 
also, the term ‘kuh’ or well is constantly used, not 
merely of the actual water-shaft, hut to mean the entire 
area of land cultivated under or in connection with, the 
weU. 

Tank irrigation 2 is a great feature in Ajmer, in parte of Tank. 


‘ Tliia is a skeleton ■wheel fixwd 
O'Tor the mouth of tho well and 
carrying a long belt or ladder of 
rope to which a sorioe of earthen 
pots are attached. As they succes¬ 
sively dip into the -water they till 
and remain ful’ till they come to 
the top, when the movement of 


the belt inverts them and tiims 
the contents into a ^ "wooden 
trough. The -wheel is fitted 
with stout pegs or teoth which 
work into one upright wheel or 
drum moved round by oxen. 

* The Ajmer chapter contains 
some rather curious details. 
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, and in Madras. A ' tank ’ does not mean a 
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masonry-lined reservoir:—that soii of tank is no 
doubt common, but mostly for bathing or in connection 
with a sacred place or templo. The irrigation tank is 
in fact a suitable soil-depression, storing up the rain and 
drainage water, and varying in size from a pond filling 
the upper part of a small valley, to a vast lake covering 
hundreds of acres. The tank is closed in by an embank¬ 
ment of eai'th and masonry, or both. In some cases 
this is an enonnous work, and the bursting of it is the cause 
of great destruction to agi iculture. The ‘ tank * is always 
so situated that the rain water reaches it by flowing down 
all the water-courses, hill-sides, &c. of the neighbouring 
hills—it is in fact the catchment area of the high land. 
An escape is afforded in case the water threatens to over¬ 
top the embankment. In some cases the tank represents 
a lake which is never dry: in others, the whole of the 
water is run off or dries up early in the season, and the 
bed, enriched with sHine, and moistened by the previous 
soaking of the water, is ploughed up and cultivated. 

§ 7. Orthography of Vernacvlar Names, 

The mention of Indian provinces and some of their 
geneml features has already led me to introduce local 
terms, and this again suggests the question of the method 
of writing the native names of places, and the words 
indicating tenures, offices, and persons, and how far 
the use of such terms untranslated is permissible. Two 
methods of writing are possible—one is to endeavour to re¬ 
present the w'ord as pronounced, by writing it phonetically 
or with such English letters and syllables as the writer thinks 
will convey the desired sound. The other is to trans¬ 
literate the real word into Roman letters. Unfortunately 
for the first method, English vowels (at any rate) have no 
uniform value or sound maintained under all circumstances: 
hence it is impossible to be sure what sound is meant to be 
represented. Especially in tho case of ‘ out-of-the-way ’ 
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it is only a limited number of words that _ 

___ I6ally written with fair certainty. The method 

therefore neither gives the true word^ nor does it give the 
real prmunciationi because hardly two people would read 
the combination of letters in the same way. I have 
adopted then, perforce, the other plan, wherever possible. 
I give the vernacular word transliterated into the Roman 
character^. At any rate this represents the true word, 
though it does not indicate the pronunciation. 

But this latter is of little consequence, because the value 
of the vernacular vowelS being fixed and unifoi'Tii^ the 
student has only to master a very few rules or principles 
in order to pronounce quite accurately enough to be 
intelligible. And I wish at once to give the necessaiy 
instructions applicable to the reading of the vernacular 
terms throughout the book. Speaking generally, the words 
are read as if they were Italian—or with the ‘ continental ’ 
sound to the vowels. The short vowels are printed plain, 
the long (or broad sound) vowels have an accent. Thus;— 

Uniformly sounded ns 


a — S = must — mast 

i — i = pit — peat 

u — u = pull — pool 

Of the other vowels ‘ e ’ is always like the Freneh e in 

‘tfite,’ so that the Hindi word ‘pet’ (=stomach) is pro¬ 
nounced like the English word ‘ pate, and not like the 
word ‘pet,’and an accent is not ordinarily required. In 
a few instances, I have put an accent on the ( 6 ) so as 
to Tevii7i(t the reader. And in Scyiith^TTi Indian names 
I have always added the accent, because there they use 
a short 6 sound as well aa the long 6 . 

‘ 0 ’ also needs no accent; it is always long as in ‘ depdt, 
not as in ‘ pot.’ Thus we speak of G&nd tribes—Goand, not 
short as in ‘ pond.’ 


> In order to indicate the origin is f’on.i.m ; Pj. means P»njjibi; A 
of the terms, a cojntai letter is often jtj.vbio, S. Sanskrit, and H. a Htmli 
added: thus F. means tlio word dialect. 
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ae diphthongs^ ‘ ai ’ is always pronounced li&gj 
‘ eye' (not like ‘jay ’). ‘Au ’ is as in ‘ bough ’ (not 

as in ‘ awe'). 

As regards the accented and plain vowels, short ‘ a * 
has the sound of ‘ a * in ‘ organ,’ ^never of ‘ d ’ in ' pan.’ 
As this vowel naturally inheres in every Sanskrit or Hindi 
consonant, it is constantly occurring, and attention to 
this ono rule will almost secure a tolerable enunciation of 
words. ‘Parasfi-Kdm^,^ e.g., must be read like the English 
syllables purr-us-soo-RamA, and not as if it were the 
Plnglish ‘ parasol ’ or ‘ rammer.’ 

The accented ‘ d ’ is always broad. ‘ Alldhdbad’ has all 
the ‘a’s,* except the first, as in the French ‘g^eau’ or 
Italian * lago.*’ 

The ‘ i Ms as in the English ‘ pit,’ and the accented ‘ 1 ^ 
as our ' ee,’ or ‘ea ’ in ‘ cheat’; thus, Pitikd(Pity“kah}, Pllibhlt 
(Peedee-bheet). 

The ‘ u ’ is always as in ‘ push ’ or ‘ put,’ never as in ‘jug,’ 
‘pug’ (which latter sounds would be supplied by short ‘a,’ 
without any accent, as above described). 

The accented ^6’ is always as our ‘oo’ and never the 
‘ you ’ sound peculiar to English, Thus read ‘ Telugu ’ as 
Teloogoo, not as ‘ Tell-you-gou,’ and ‘ pdram ’ as in ‘ poor,’ 
not ‘ pure.’ 

Of fonsonan^^ little need be said. The ordinary reader 
need not attempt the niceties of sound ; but I may mention 
a general distinction in t’s and d’s (which are very common 
letters), viz. that some are dental (pi'onounced with a touch 
of the tongue against the teeth), and others palatal (touch 
against the palate). The latter are distinguished by a dot 
under the letter. 

These dots will however not concern the ordinary 
student, and are retained for the use of those who are going 
to leai’n the vernacular dialects regularly. 

*Th’ is not sounded in any Indian dialect as a sibilant 
(i.e. like ' thin’ or ‘ that’). It is simply a hard ‘ t* with a 
slight aspirate after it. 

The gutturals ‘kh’ and ‘gh’ of Arabic and Persian words 
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by drawing a lino under tbe two letters, thus— 
*kh* and (pronounced like ‘ loch’ in Scotch). 

The Arabic consonant 'ain is a sound the student need 
not trouble himself to try and pronounce; it is hardly 
noticed except in writing, and is represented by the 
apostrophe (or by a’) at the end of a word. Thus ‘jama ’ 
:=a total sum; ra’iyat=a subject, a cultivating tenant, 
‘ mu’df ^=pardoned. 

As there are two letters‘k’ in the Perso-Arabic alphabet, 
one distinguished by the long ‘ tail ’ and the other by two 
diacritical points, in the Native character,—I use ‘k’ for 
the formei*, and ‘ q ’ (without any conventional ‘ u * added) 
for the latter. 

The letter ‘y" is always a consonant, and is never used 


as a vowel in transliterating. 

When an ‘ n ’ ivS intended to be merely a nasal inton¬ 
ation, not a distinct letter, it is written with a dot ‘ n ’ 
and then it is hardly sounded: e.g. g^nw=a village, which 
is pronounced like ‘gow ’ with a nasal intonation. 

‘ G ’ is always hard, never as in ‘gin,’ which would be the 
‘ j ’ sound. I have only to add that these instructions suffice 
for all words in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindi, Hindustani, 
Bengali, Marti thi, &c., i.o. for Northern, Eastern, Western 
and Central India, and to a great extent in Madras also. 
But in this latter Presidency there are several separate 
languages—Tamil, Telugu, Canarese and Malaydlam; there 
are also many names which are virtually Anglicized, and 
I have not knowledge enough—if any change were de¬ 
sirable—to restore a strict transliteration. In Burma also 
the language is wlioDy different, with a variety of 
additional vowel-sounds, and a transliteration system has 
not yet been fixed. In writing about that province I 
could, therefore, only adopt the common spelling; but the 
native words I have used are very few, and by giving 
accented vowels the value above assigned, no great error 
will be perceptible. 
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§ 8. Retention of Anglicized Karnes^ 

x 

Where a name of a river or place has become thoroughly 
English, I have retainecl the familial* form, indicating (if it 
is known) the real vernacular word in brackets. It would 
be affectation to ignore the common ^ Calcutta ’ (Kaikatta 
or KAllghAt *?), ‘ Cawnpore ’ (K^hanpur ^), Oudh (Awadh ^), 
Lucknow (Lakhnau), Sutlej River (Satlaj), Sylhet (Srihatta 
or Silhatt), Chittagong (Chdttd^gr^on) Lahore (Ldhaur), &c. 
The names of Burmese towns—Rangoon, Prome, Moulmein, 
Mandalay, again, are virtually English words ;—they have 
hardly any recognizable connection with the local ver¬ 
nacular names, and I have retained them as they are. 

In conclusion, I may say that if the student will only 
remember to give the ‘continentar sound to his vowels, 
giving the ccccented vowels their broad or full sound, be will 
bo able before he has finished a chapter, to read all the 
Indian names without hesitation, and quite correctly enough 
to be intelligible. Indian students will, on the other hand, 
have the real words, so that they can look them up in 
dictionaries and glossaries \ 




§ 9. Employment of Vernacular terms. 

A few remarks have also to bo made about the use of 
vernacular terras—other than the names of places. • A great 
number of vernacular revenue tenns have not only come 
into use in the common speech of the people, but 
have been adopted into official language—many of them 


^ Tho tiaine is derived from Kdrhn 
or K&han, one of the names of the 
god Krishna (city of Kahn), and 
not the Persian Khan, as sometimes 
said. 

* But the word should bo pro¬ 
nounced * Owd/ not ‘ Ood/ as I 
have heard done (i.e. as in proiui— 
not prude), 

• I can assure the reader that not 
the least part of tho very great 
laboxir of getting up these volumes 


has been the endeavour to trace tho 
real form of vernacular words fanci¬ 
fully spelt (and rendered absolutely 
unintelligible) by the writers of Be- 
ports and text-bwiks, especially the 
earlier ones. 1 have had tocorgec- 
ture of half-a-dozen possible sounds 
which was right, and search and 
search again in dictionaries tiU I 
found it Even so, I fear thoro 
may be several mistalces. 
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rei*sian terms, survivals from the Revenue System of 
the Muhammadan Empire, How far may we use the 
original words in a book of this kind, and how far should 
we use translations? No doubt the plain rule is, when 
writing English, to use English words. But in matters of 
land-revenue and land-tenure there are necessarily many 
of the local and general terms which have no exact English 
equivalent; they represent institutions, offices, customs 
and forais of proceeding which do not belong to anything 
English or in England. ^,^oonor or later the reader will find 
it necessary to know familiarly a few of the common land- 
terms, and when he has mastered the not very onerous 
task, he will find the vernacular words both shorter and 
more expressive than any attempted English substitutes. 

I cannot pretend to any system in determining when to 
use an English and when an Indian term; I can only trust 
to the method adopted proving practically convenient. 

I have everywhere used the English word ' village * as Village, 
the commonly accepted equivalent for the group of lands 
which is called in Revenue or official language ‘ Mauza ’ or 
‘ Dih * (P.), or in Hindi dialects gjinw, grdma, gaum, Src. 

But the reader will at once understand that by ‘ village' 
we do not mean a small collection of houses with a green, 


a few shops, and a church-spii-o rising above the ‘imme¬ 
morial elms ’; we mean always a gvoitp of IdyidJioldinigs 
aggregated in one jilace ; there is generally one, or more 
than one, group of dwellings situated somewhere in the area, 
and the ‘ village has a common tank, graveyard and ciittle- 
stand, and probably an area of scrub jungle and grazing 
ground attached to it. 

Again, I may well use the English term lleadnutn to * Head* 
indicate the person who in some foi-ms of village tenure is ' 
an essential part of the community, — an hereditary officer 
of some consideration. Even where such a person is not 
essential to the social constitution of the village, the 
Government has generally appointed or recognized a 
headman in some form or other, because it is more con¬ 
venient to deal with one man and make him the medium 
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' Liimbar 
dilr.’ 


‘ moV 


' ratwrtri,’ 


of communication and the representative. At the same 
time, -while the English does well enough to replace the 
gi’eat variety of local naines that exist it does 
not distinguish between one form and another, as the 
vernacular does. The term ‘ lambarddr,* for example, for 
the headman, in the North Indian and Central Provinces 
villages, at once indicates that we are speaking of a village 
of the joint type of which we shall afteAvards hear, while 
‘Mandar or ‘Pdter at once suggests the other typo of 
village prevailing in Bengal and in Southern India. 

Another very common Indian revenue term is PatwdH, 
meaning the person who keeps the village accounts, and, 
above all, looks after the maps and records of rights, and 
registers changes in land proprietorship and in tenancies. 
Some books call him ‘ village accountant,' others ‘ village 
registrar,’ but neither term is satisfactory. Synonymous 
Avith PattvdH (in Northern India and the Central Pro- 
KarnaiH.* viiices) is the name ‘ Kamam' in the South, and ‘ Kul- 
karnl ’ in the West. 

I am tempted to illustrate my point by one or two more 
examples, because they will serve at the outset to explain 
the most frequently used terms, which will occur at every 
page almost of our reading. 

Kaiyttt.’ The Word ‘ryot,’ as it is incorrectly written, is familiar as 
a word to English readers, and they mostly suppose it to 
mean ‘tenant.’ Bo it does to a certain extent; but it 
marks also that it is ‘tenant’ of a sort which does not 
necessarily arise out of any emtmet between a landlord and 
a cultivator. 

I wiite it ‘ raiyat ’ to save trouble, though in stifct 
accuracy it is ‘ ra’iyat ’ (A.), meaning ‘ subject, protected,’ &c. 

In Bengal it has always been the custom to call the 
village cultivators under the persons constituted landlords 


‘ Kul- 
karni.’ 


’ The villngo headman was ‘ IMtol* 
all over Central and Western India, 
‘Mandal' in Bengal, and in tho 
North ‘ Muqaddam ’; but there are 
inany other local names. In the 
joint-villages of Northern India t)io 


headman is not a natural part of 
tho system. He is only one among 
the heads of families selected to re* 
present them with the Govomnient, 
and primarily to pay in the revenue 
due by the body. 
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as ‘raiyats and we shall see the term continued 
in the latest Tenancy law of Bengal Some of these are 


■% 


modern contract-tenants, but a great many are really the 
descendants of the original ciearers and settlers, AV'ho would 
have been regarded as owners of their holdings, but for 
subsequent historical circumstances and changes. 

But perhaps the commonest use of the term is to signify 
the landholder who does not claim—or at any rate has long 
lost any tangible right to—the ownership of anything be¬ 
yond his own field or fields. Such landowners exist all 
over Bombay, Madras, %nd indeed in other parts, where- 
ever what we shall presently describe as the ‘landlord 
village * has not come into sight, owing to the growth of 
a landlord class. Technically, the position of such a land¬ 
holder may he differently defined in different parts. The 
Bombay Revenue Code calls him ‘occupant,’ and defines 
his rights. There is no Code in Madras and no definition, 
but judicial decisions have recognized the occupant who 
pays revenue as dc facto pi'oprietor of his holding. Hence 
it is very convenient to have a term like ‘ raiyat to indi¬ 
cate the members of village communities of a certain type; 
and especially because in its compound form we can talk of 
a Raiyat wixi village, and of the Settlement being Raiyat- 'lUiyat 
—meaning that each occupant is separately assessed < 
for his own field without responsibility for anything else, w6r.’ 
as opposed to the Bengal ‘Zaminddri’ system, where on© 
landlord engages for the revenue of a considerable—some¬ 
times a very large—area, including many villages; or to the 
‘ village ’ system where a smaller estate—very often a Single 
village—is settled for, and assessed at a lump sum, the body 
of co-sharers of the village or estate being in theory jointly 
and sevoraJly liable for the whole, and arranging among 
themselves, according to their own custom and constitution, 
how much of the total each has to contribute. 

Another convenient term is ‘jama’,’ and its derivative 'Jama.' 
‘ jamabandi.’ 

‘Jama’ is Arabic for ‘total,’ and means the entire revenue- 
assessment (exclusive of certain road, education and other 
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isses separately levied under special laws). To say that 
the ‘jama’ of village A. is Ks. 300 ’ means that the Govern¬ 
ment Land Revenue demand on the village as a whole, is 
Rs. 300 each year. Or in a * raiyatwdri * settlement it would 
be—the ^Jama ’ of the single field or survey number, ‘No. 703 
is 16 Rs. 8 as/ 


* Jamf\* 
bandi.* 


* Jamabandi’ is the account ‘ fixing’ or definitely record¬ 
ing (hmidi} the Revenue demand (Jamay In raiyahvdri 
provinces it has this meaning quite intact. Every year 
an account is made out showing what fields each raiyat 
has held, and what revenue (jama’) he has accordingly 
become liable for. Under other systems the term has 
naturally become modified in meaning. In the North-West 
and Central Provinces, for example, it has come to mean the 
list of the teyiants and their Tents. In the Panjilb it has 
come to moan a complete record of right, a list showing con¬ 
cisely every holder of land, whether co-sharing proprietor 
or tenant cultivating (under a co-sharer or under the 'whole 
body jointly), and the payment, whether revenue or rent, 
due liom each. 

I do not think that terms like these gain anything by 
attempted translations or equivalents, and I have describo<l 
the meaning at some length, with the double object of 
justifying my retaining the original words, and also, at 
the same time, familiarizing the reader with the words. If 
ho will make himself at home with the terms (headman) 

‘ lambarddr ’ and ‘ pdtel ’; with ‘ raiyat,’ ‘jama’ ’ and ‘ jama- 
bandi,’ he will have taken a useful step forward. 


10. Connection of the Land-Revenue Administration 
uxith other branches. 

One other topic demands perhaps a few words of ex¬ 
planation : why is it that the systems of Land-Revenue 
Administration ai’e of so much importance in India, that 
everybody who aims at understanding the x\dmmistratiou 
generally, must understand this first ? 

The present hook had its oiigin in a desire to bring a class 


% 
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ic officers—those who have the care of the | 
in India—^into closer contact with the civil admin¬ 
istration ; and it was felt that to let them understand the 
land system was the beat way to begin. 

But for every other class of public officer, and for the 
economist who interests himself in the welfare of Inrlia, the 
comprehension of the broad features of land-revenue ad¬ 
ministration is hardly less necessary, if the reasons are less 
direct or less easily stated . 

The State derives its jirincipal revenue from the land : it j 
has done so at all times,and the people are accustomed to pay j 
it : it is with them the very nature of things. The collection, j 
when once the assessment is arranged for a term of year's, 
is efiected without inquisitorial proceedings and without * 
trouble or extortion. The population is so largely agricul¬ 
tural, and the different classes so wedded to custom, that 
the speculative administrator who should conceive the idea 
of getting rid of the land-revenue wouhl soon find himself 
in a position of difficulty which language could hardly do 
justice to. The ‘ land-tax * in England is only one item, and 
not a very large one, among a host of other taxes ; it falls 
on a small class. In India the land-revenue is a totally 
different thing. With the necessity for fairly adjusting the 
amount of revenue which each class of land has to pay, 
comes the necessity of thoroughly understanding the 
agricultural conditions of the country, the caste of the 
people as it affects their cultivating capacity, the modes of 
holding land, the interests each class has in the land, and 


* Thei-o are, indeed, in the case 
of forest oflftoers, special reasons for 
requiring the study. Besidas re¬ 
garding a ‘forest' as an organic 
whole—an arrangoaiont of nature 
destined to fulfil certain objects— 
a forest may be looked on as a pie<'0 
of prop<M^y of a particular kind; 
and when it is so regarded we find 
it subject to peculiar requirements 
for its protection. Rights of various 
kinds are claimed and exercised in 
a manner which does not happen 


in other properties, and hence the 
delimitation of forest boundaries 
and the definition of vagiie rights 
and interests are matters of peculiar 
importance. In attempting either, 
the forest ofiicer is sure to be brought 
into contact with Innd Revenue 
niajjs, records and officials of the 
neighbouring lands, and he roust 
understand them all—at le^t in a 
gtmeral way—to them 

efficiently, f ' f 
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classes, and to what extent on each respectf 
revenue burden is to fall. Considering what a large 
portion of the total poi>ulation gets its living wholly or in 
part from the land, it is obvious that the determin^ion of 
landed lights and the record of everything which concenis 
the agricultural and social habits of the people is an 
immense business; consequently a knowledge of the 
land administration and of the records it requnes and the 
procedure it employs, is, in fact, a knowledge of the largest 
class of the population and of the conditions under wliicli 
it lives. 

And as the collection of the land-revenue, and the 
management of all the affairs that are connected mth 
the rnaintonanco of the land-holders in prosperity, demand 
a subdivision of the entire country into districts and minor 
official charges, this subdivision and the hierarchy of officers 
which it entails, naturally becomes the basis of the entire 
administrative system. Considerations connected with 
it find their way into every department, the Post-office, 
the Irrigation department, the Public Works and many 
others. Nor is the teriitory organized and officers ap¬ 
pointed to the charge of each local area, merely with a 
view to collecting fixed sums of revenue at fixed dates. 
The administration has to take a sort of paternal or 
^lord of the manor’ interest in the whole, range of 
agricultural conditions. It is on this account that the 
Government is sometimes represented as the ‘universal 
landlord.’ The term, it is true, is used with some reference 
to the fact that the Government has the right over all 
waste and unoccupied land (as will be explained in the 
sequel), and that to secure its revenue it holds in a sort of 
hypothecation the ultimate right over every acre. But 
there is more than that. In order that the revenue may 
not be reduced below what a prosperous country should 
yield, the State officers—among whom the District officer 
or Collector vested with magisterial powers, is the most 
prominent—have continually to watch the state of the 
country. They have to take note of the approach of famine, 
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/suspending or even remitting the revenue U 
prevent any undue strain being laid on the people; 
they have to watch the state of the crops, the failure of rain, 
the occurrence of floods, locusts and blight, the spread of 
cattle-disease, all of which may affect the revenue-paying 
capacity of the land. They have to repress crime and other 
sources of social disturbance, which demoralize and tend 
to pauperize the people; to consider how e-states may 
bo improved and protected against famine, by studying 
the requirements of th«^district in respect of communica¬ 
tions which improve the market, of canals which render 
the waste cultivable, of drainage and embankment works 
and other improvements. Local Acts empower the Col¬ 
lector to distribute advances from the Treasury to enable 
the agriculturist to buy stock and to sink wells and 
undertake individual and local improvements; and this 
duty requires intimate knowledge of the land. 

Even education is not unconnected witli the land system. 
Village schools and the dissemination of agricultural know¬ 
ledge ai’e matters which indirectly^ —or perhaps I should 
say directly—affect the welfare of the villages, and thus 
affect their power to bear up against calamity and pay with 
ease instead of with pressure the demands of the State. 

Every officer of every department will in some way or 
at some time be brought into communication with the 
Collector, his records and his subordinate officials. 

The Police-officer has to deal with tbe village headmen 
and rural notables, who, as land-holders, have by law 
certain duties laid on them in connection with the re¬ 
pression and discovery of crime. The details of offences, 
and especially cattle thefts, demand a knowledge of local 
land customs and agricultural habits to make them intel¬ 
ligible. The Canal Officer can neither assess water-rates nor 
distribute the water without some acquaintance with the 
land system. Even the Commandant of a regiment is 
thrown into contact with the local Revenue officer, the 
rural deputy of the Collector, for the supplies and the carts 
and camels he needs on the march. In fact, I cannot think 
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/public sei*vaiit who will not be the better 
fal idea of the Land System, while for many such 
knowledge is absolutely indispensable. 

And it also follows, almost without saying, that any one 
who aims at understanding India, its people and its require¬ 
ments, and who would gauge at their real value the outcry 
of half-educated newspaper writers and students of our col¬ 
leges at the great capitals, and who would understand where 
there is really a reform to be wisely introduced, and where 
there is more clamour and the expression of a natural dis¬ 
content and aspiration that does not know really what it 
wants, or what is best for it,—it follows that for him, at least 
a general idea of the land-system and of the land-tenures 
cannot fail to be of primary value and impoi*tance. 

I think I have now discussed all the purely preliminary 
questions that arise ; so, after devoting a chapter to a brief 
history of the Provinces into which British India is divided 
—describing how they came to be, and on what legal basis 
tliey are constituted—we may proceed to a general account 
of the land-tenures and landholding customs of the 
several provinces, especially noting the fctctora which went 
to their making and shaping: after this will follow an 
equally general account of the different systems under 
which the Land-Revenue is assessed and collected, and the 
administration carried on. 

These chapters are especially designed for the home reader 
and the non-official student, while I hope they will serve 
as a useful and introductory study to all classes. 

I only add that, as in the course of our study wo re¬ 
peatedly mention * Acts' of the Legislature of India and of 
the Local Government’s ‘ Regulations,’ and Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment relating to India, I have thought that it would tend 
to completeness to interpolate a short chapter on the 
Indian Legislatures and their powers. Thus the first 
or ‘General’ volume, looks at the subject os a whole, 
and is intended to prepare the way for the volumes 
which follow and which deal in more detail with the 
separate provinces BeriatiTii. It will be observed that 
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i^vincial account is divided into chapters, the^m 
!ig introductory and calling attention to any special 
historical or local features that affect the administration; 
the next describes the process of ‘ Settlement,* i.e. assess¬ 
ing the Land Eevenue; the next deals with land-tenures 
and customs; and the last with the classes of revenue-officers 
and the powers they exercise, and with the principal heads 
of business which they daily transact in camp or in the 
Collector's office^ connected with the collection of the 
revenue, the realization arrears, the hearing of petitions 
and cases relating to revenue business, and to the affairs 
of the estates generally as far as those are of public 
concern. 


^ In India a public oftico in tho 
provinces is always called ‘ Kutch- 


erry,' an Anglicized form of tho 
Hindi * Kachliahri.' 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE PEOVrNOES UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
AND HOW THEY WERE C.REATED. 

§ 1. Introductonj. 

British India is divided into Provinces, each under a 
separate local government, and each having its own special 
laws relating to Land-Revenue. It will be well, therefore, 
to undei’stand how these provinces came into separate 
existence for the puiTioses of administrative government. 
The limits of my woi'k, liowever, preclude me from entering 
on anything like a historical sketch of the progress of 
those great and unforeseen events which led to so vast 
a territory being brought under British rule; for such 
information the standard Histories of India must be con¬ 
sulted. I must plunge at once in mediae res, only pausing 
briefly to remind the reader that the history of the British 
rule in India is the history of a trading Company, which 
in the course of events was entrusted with the government 
of the country until 1858, when its delegated powers being 
resumed, the Crown undertook the direct administration 
by its own officers. 

• § 2. The Presidencies. 

So long as the East India Company^ was, as a body, 
chiefly concerned with trade, the charters granted to it 

1 The title ‘ F^st Iiidm Company’ (a. p. 1833). Section iii says that 
originate*! with the Act of I’arlia- the Company may be described as 
ment 3 and 4 Wm. IV, cap. 85 the ‘ Eiist IncUaConipjuiy.’ At first 
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town (from the first memorable ^*aiit of Pec< 

Ci), 1600, onwai'ds) related, as might be expected, 
chiefly to trading interests. 

The first settlements—at Surdt (a.D. 1^13), on the 
Coromandel Coast, at Fort St. George (a.d. 1640), and lit 
Fort William in Bengal (a.d. 1698)—were mere ‘factories* 
for trading purposes h These factories then became ‘ settle¬ 
ments,* which were governed internally each by a ‘ President 
and Board.* In the course of time, out-stations or dependent 
factories grew up under the shelter of the parent, and then 
the original factory was spoken of as the ‘ Presidency town,* 
or centre of the territory where the President resided. In 
this way, what we now call Hhe three Presidencies^,’ 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, came into existence. 

In 1773 the government of the Presidency of Fort 
William was entrusted to a Governor and Council of four 
members. The style of the ‘Governor* was changed to 
* Governor-General,* and as such he had a certain control 
over the other two Presidencies, particularly as regards 
the declaration of war and concluding peace. This was 
provided by the Act (13 Geo. Ill, cap. 63) known as the 
^Regulating Act.* It was not till twenty years after 
(33 Geo. Ill, cap. 52) that the government of Bombay and 
Madras, respectively, was formally vested in a Governor 
wnth three Councillors 


the Company vras called Hhe Go¬ 
vernor and Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies.* Then a 
rival Company was formtMi, called 
Hhe English Company trading to 
the Eiist Indies.* These two Com¬ 
panies were afterwards united, and, 
by the Act of Queen Anne (6 Anne, 
cap. 17, Sec. 13), the style became 
‘ the United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the Efist 
Indies.* Last of all, the Act of 
W'illiam IV, first quoted, legalized 
the formal \ise of the designation 
over since in use. It is, however, 
frequently used in the titles of 
Statutes prior to this, e.g. 9 Anne, 
cap. 7 ; 10 Geo. Ill, cap, 47 ; 13 
Geo. Ill, i^ap. 63. 


^ And. indeed, they were not 
‘ possessions,* but the traders w'ere 
tho tenants of the MughnI Emperor. 
The first actual possession was tho 
Island of Bombay, ceded by Portu¬ 
gal, in 1661, to Charles II, as part 
of the marriage dowry of the Infanta. 
Tills island was granted to the Com¬ 
pany in 1669. 

* The use of tliis term has never, 
even in Acts of Parliament, been 
pmeise: sometimes it is meant te 
signify the Am of government, 
8ometimc*s the place which was the 
scat of that government; at other 
times it meant the ierritorieH uridcjr 
sucli government. 

The term ‘ '"/ormfoi or President.’ 
however, begins to apjwar before 
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territorial diviBions of India, called Preside 
"^lAOt be authoritatively defined from the first; they 
gradually grew up under the effect of circumstances. 

Territories that w'ore conquered or ceded to the Company 
were, naturally enough, in the first instance attached to 
the Presidency whose forces had subdued them, or whose 
Government had negotiated their cession. Thus, for 
instance, Bengal Bihdr, and (old) Orissa, granted in i 7 ^ 5 > 
went to Fort William; the territory acquired from the 
NawAb of the Carnatic (i8oi), the Ceded districts (1800) 
and the acquisitions from Mysore (Maisur) went 

to Fort St. George; and the Bombay territories, taken in 
1803-1818 from the MarAthA King or Peshwd, to Bombay ; 
and so on. 

No one could foresee what course events would take; 
and when it is recollected under what very different cir¬ 
cumstances, at what different dates, and tmder what 
unexpected conditions, province after province was added 
to the government of the Company, it is not surprising 
that the Legislature should not, ab initio^ have hit upon 
a convenient and uniform procedure, which would enable 
all acquisitions of territory to be added on to one or other 
of the existing centres of Government in a systematic 


that; e. g. in Section 39 of tho Regu¬ 
lating Act itself; and in 26 Geo. Ill, 
cap. 57. 

It would bo beyond the scope of 
this work to go into any detail about 
the powers of the E. I. C.; it may be 
useful to state so much, that the Act 
of 1773 was the first in which the 
new position of the Company as 
territorial potentate seems to have 
been fully realized. After this, 
further statutes were usually passotl 
about every twenty years, wheii the 
cliartem came up for reconsider¬ 
ation, with the general result, as 
Mr. J. S. Cotton puts it, ‘of tighten¬ 
ing tho authority of Parliament arid 
of transforming tho Company itself 
from a trading corporation into an 
administrative machine ’ (Statement 
of Moral and Material Jhx>gress, Pari. 
Blue-Book, 1882-3, i>. 3). The Com¬ 


pany was never sovereign, its power 
was always derivative. In 1813 
(50 Geo. Ill, c. 155) an express re¬ 
servation is made of the ‘undoubted 
sovereignty of the Ci*owu over the 
territorial acquisitions of the Com¬ 
pany’ ; and the Statutes from 1833 
onwards speak of the Company as 
trustee for the Crown as regards its 
possessions, its rights and its powers. 
See also Field, § 348, p. 632, where 
the learned author discusses the 
question at what time the Company 
can be held to have begim to act as 
a Government (by delegation for 
the Crown). For a long time the 
Company, even after it Iiad acquired 
territory, neither desired nor exer¬ 
cised sovereign rights. But the 
treaties of 1801, 1803, and 1805 
clearly show that by that time such 
rights wer€» exercised. 


MiNisr^^ 
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Tlie student will not therefore be surprisol 
tiat the legislative provisionB for the formation and 
governinent of the provinces of India are not contained 
in one law, but were developed gradually by successive 
Acts, each of which corrected the erroi's, or enlai’ged the 
provisions, of the former ones. 

§ 3. Method of dealing with miv Territories, 

Until quite a late date (as will be seen hereafter) no 
Statute gave any power to provide for any new territory, 
otherwise than by attacWtog it to one or other of the three 
historical Presidencies. But as a matter of fact, large 
areas of country, when conquered or ceded to the British 
by treaty, were not definitely attached to any Presidency; 
at any rate, it was doubtful whether they were intended 
to be so or not. This was especially tlie case with the 
Bengal Presidency; it became in fact difficult to say with 
precision what were the exact limits of that Presidency, 
or whether such and such a district was in it or not; aiid 
this afterwards gave rise to questions as to whether par¬ 
ticular laws were in force or not. 

The Act 39 and 40 HI, cap. 79 (a.h, 1800), was 
the first distinctly to empower ^ the Court of Directors in 
England, to determine what places should be subject to 
either Presidency, and set the example by declaring the 
districts forming the province of Benares (ceded in 177 5 ) 
be formally ‘ annexed ’ to the Bengal Presidency. 


§ 4. fyist of Provinces, 

At this point, and before describing the further legis¬ 
lative enactments relating to the constitution of provinces, 
it will be well to give a list of the existing provinces in 
British India, and to describe how they were constituted ; 
then w^e shall be in a better position to understand the 
legal enactments which settle their territorial constitution 
and governinent. 

* There are Acts of 1773 and 1793 hut the Act of is tiio first wluch 
which make alJusion to the subject, directly deals with it, 
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The .student -will clearly understand— 

T. That originally there were certain centres of trade 
managed by a President and Council, and tliat in the fii-st 
instance such territories as were acquired, wore attached 
to one or other of the.se three centres called ‘ Presidencies.' 
And it appears to have been supposed that they would 
embrace all the British territories i.u India. But this after¬ 
wards proved impossible. 

II. That the Presidencies of Bengal, of Madras and 
Bombay, do not cover the whole of British India, and that 
the following list summarizes the whole. The capitals or 
head-quarters are noted in. the margin. 

(i) Presidency of Bengal. (Lieutenant-Governor and 
Council.) This at first included ‘ Benares province’ (1775- 
1800) and the ‘North-Western Provinces’ (1801-3). 

(3) Presidency of Madras. (Governor and Council.) 

(3) Presidency of Bombay. (Governor and Council.) 
(Aden belongs to this Presidency.) 

(4) Tiie North- Western Provinces and Oudh. The former 
was separated from Bengal in 1834. Oudh was annexed in 
1856, and placed under a Chief Commissioner. In 1877 the 
Provinces were amalgamated, so that the official title of 
the head of the administration is ‘ Lieuteiuint-Governor 
and Chief Commissioner.* A Legislative Council was 
formed in 2886. 

(5) The PanjAb. (Lieutenant-Governor, no Council.) 

(6) The Central Provinces. (Chief Commissioner.) 

(7) Ajmer and MarwAi-a. (Chief Commissioner.) 

(8) Assam. (Chief Commissioner; separated from Bengal 
in 1874.) 

(9) Coorg. (Chief Commissioner.) 

(10) Burma. (Chief Commissioner. Lower Burma ac¬ 
quired 1824-1852, Upper Burma, 18S5.) 

(1 j ) The Andaman Islands. (Chief Commissioner.) 

(12) The Hyderabad (HaidarAbdd) assigned districts or 
Benlr, governed by the Viceroy (through the Kesident of 
Hyderabad). This constitutes a special territory as will be 
explained. 




misr/fy 
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§ 5, JS^otice of their Acqtiidtion. 

dng these provinces in the order stated, we will now 
give the essential particulars regarding each, seriatim. 

And this seems the place to introduce and explain a 
general map of India, which shows at a glance when the 
various territories were acquired. The States which are 
still more or less independent—that is, managing their own 
affairs under a native administration, but acknowledging 
the suzerainty of the British'Crown—are left uncoloured in 
the map. 

I will only explain that the number of colours being 
limited, I could only adopt one for each period of years, 
not one for every separate war or treaty by which territory 
was acquired. Thus in Madras in i8oo~i territory was 
acquired by assignments which had nothing whatever to 
do wdth the acquisition of the ‘ Ceded Districts ’ of the 
North-West Provinces (1801), though the colour is the 
same. On the other hand, in 1 803, the MaiAtha treaty gave 
us temtory in various parts of India — 'Viz, near Delhi, in 
Bombay, and in Orissa K 


§ 6. Bengal and the N'orth-Wed Provinces. 

The Presidency of Bengal was the one which first necessi¬ 
tated legal stepvS with a view to providing for the distribu¬ 
tion of territory. Madras never received any territory that 
was not naturally and conveniently attached to it. Bom¬ 
bay was also compact, and though Sindh (annexed by war 
in 1843) was added to it as an outlying province, it was a 
liatural addition, as in 1843 the Panjdb was foreign terii- 


* It is curious to observe from 
this map, first, that territory was 
not eagcrjy—but most reluctantly 
—acquired. Certain powers that 
continued to resist, e. g. Mysore, were 
not deprived of their provinces at 
once—hut at first of only such dis¬ 
tricts as were absolutely needed for 
security. It will also be seen that 
the annexations W’ere not hap- 
hamd, but arranged with fore¬ 


thought to secure the sea-board and 
to prevent the hostile a<^stion of cer¬ 
tain States. I do not mean to de¬ 
fend every acquisition of territory 
in detail, but a study of such a map 
will certainly excnlpate the nilera 
of past days fmm many vague 
charges of wanton ness. A large 
area, it will be obseiwed, has come 
to us by escheat on failure of heirs. 


D % 
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3 and 4 
Will. IV, 
cap. 85, 
6«c. 38. 
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,ory and Sindh was nearer to Bombay than to any other 
centre^. 

It was otherwise with Bengal. The addition of Benares 
in 1775 by itself would not have been a difBoulty, and even 
the annexation of the modern Orissa (Cuttack (KatAk) 
B^ilasdr and Pdri) in 1803 was not inconvenient from an 
administrative point of view. But the fust Burmese war, 
in 1824, gave Assam, Arrakan, and Tennasserim ; and the 
additions in 1801-3 to the North-West ^ would have ex¬ 
tended the Presidency beyond all reasonable limits. 

The subject of territorial division was accordingly again 
dealt with in the year* 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV, cap. 85). 
This Act proposed to divide the Presidency into two parts, 
to be called * the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal/ 
and the ‘ Presidency of Agra^.' 

It was to be determined locally what territories should 
be allotted to each. 


§ 7. The fimt Limtenant-Goverwrshvp [North-Wed 
Provinces). 

Though a ‘ Governor of Agra* was actually appointed^, 
the scheme was early abandoned, and instead of forming a 
new Presidency, the North-West Provinces ' were separated 
from the rest of Bengal and placed under a Lieutenant- 


Governor. This was ordered 
the 5 and 6 Will. IV, cap. 52 

‘ Aden, tho military station at 
the ontranco to tho lit'd Sea, was 
placed under tho Oovomor of Bom¬ 
bay for the same reason. 

“ ThoHO large additions in tho 
north-west (besides the Benai*es 
territory above alluded to) oon- 
sistod of the districts ceded in 1801 
by the Nawab of Oudh, and oom- 
prised the country now known as 
the divstricts of AlhlhAbud, Fatili- 
piir, Cawnpore (Kiihupur), part of 
*A/imgarh, Gorakhpur, Bareli, Mu- 
rsidaltad, Bijnuur, B^idAon, and 
vShulijaJulnpiir. Swn after, a subor¬ 
dinate of the Nawjib’s co<ied Fa- 
rukhab 4 d; and not long after 
followed the districts conquered in 


in 1836; and was legalized by 
(1835), which suspended the 

the Mardthil War (which began in 
1803I; those were Etdwa, Miiin- 
puri, Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Meemt 
(Mirath), Muz.affarnagiir, Saharan- 
pur, Agra, Muttra (Mathuni). and 
Delhi (the latter including tho dis¬ 
tricts on the right bank of the 
Jan^mS, now in the Panjab); also 
Bdnda and piirts of Bund^lkhand, 

* Tliia attempt to attach the his¬ 
toric reminiscences involved in the 
tonn ‘IVesidency' to Agra, which 
had never known tho system of 
* Ib*esident and Board,’ is curious. 

* Seo Notificatiim vin the Politi¬ 
cal Department) of the 14th Novem¬ 
ber, 1834. 


MINIS 
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enactment ordering the creation of two pres^JJ^ 
rendered valid the appointment of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Bengal was thus paHly relieved and reduced 
to more reasonable dimensions. 


§ 8. The Oovernrtwnt of Bengal, 

But still there was another diflSculty, There was no 
separate Governor or Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal. 
The Governor-General of India was ex-officio Governor of 
Bengal; that is to say, h#* had to do the work of a local 
Governor in addition to his functions as Governor-General 
with supreme control over all Governments. It is true 
that the Governor-General was empowered to appoint a 
Deputy-Governor of Bengal, but that did not relieve him of 
the direct responsibility. Accordingly, the Statute i6 and 
17 Viet., cap. 95 (1853), authorized the appointment of a 
separate Governor of Bengal, or (until such an officer should 
be appointed) a Lieutenant-Governor. This Act also looks 
back on the arrangements made for the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces (just described), and again confirms them, going on 
to say that the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal was to 
consist of such part of the territories of the Presidency as 
for the time being was not under the now Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-West Provinces. 

A Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was accordingly ap¬ 
pointed under this Act'. 


§ 9, Unattached Provinces, 

With this relief, the management of Assam, though the 
province was early exempted from the Regulation Law of 
Bengal, presented no difficulty; and oven the Burma dis¬ 
tricts did not call for any special measures till several 
years later. 

^ Seo Resolution, Home Depart- Governor of Bengal extends to all 
rnent, No. 413, dated 28th Apnl matters relating to civil adnnnis- 
1854. And by order of the Govern- tmtion horotefore under the author- 
ment of India, 26th .January, 1855. ity of tJio Governor of Bengal.’ 

^ the authority of the Lieutenant- 
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then m the territory actually attached tfc 
Presidency is concerned, the matter was settled* 
But before long other territories also were acquired, and 
they were so large and important, that some further pro¬ 
vision for their government was needed; for on annexa¬ 
tion they were not formally attached to either of the 
existing Presidencies. Such were the ‘Saugor and Ner- 
budda’ (SAgar and Narbada) territories (ceded after the 
Mardthd War of 1817-18), Coorg (Kodagu) 1834, Nagpur 
(1854), the Panjdb (1849), and Pegu (185:^)* How were 
these to be provided for^ ? 

It is probable that at first the case was not thoroughly 
understood; at all events, the only additional provision 
made by the law of 1853, was a general power to create 
one other Presidency besides those existing, and if it was 
not desired to make a ' Presidency' then to appoint a 
Lieutenant-Governor of the territories to be provided for. 

But a glance at the list of provinces or districts just 
given as 'unattached,' and a thought as to their geo- 
gi'aphical position, will show that this provision was not 
sufficient; the ‘ unattached * provinces were too far apart 
to make it possible to provide for them by uniting them 
under one new^ ‘ Presidency/ 

What are now called ‘The Central Provinces’ were mainly 
formed by the cession of the ‘Saugor and Nerbudda’ 
(S^gar and Narbada) territories in 1817-18 and by the 
escheat of the territory of the Bhdnsld family (one of the 
members of the Mavdth^ Confederacy) in 1854; and they 
were far removed from the older territories. The second 
Burmese war added the rest of Lower Burma, across the 
Bay of Bengal. The important acquisition of the Panjab 
was in the extreme north-west of India. 

None of these provinces—either from their geographical 
position or owing to the requirements of their administra¬ 
tion, or both—could bo attached to either of the Presiden¬ 
cies; nor would the Lieutenant-Goveimorship of the North- 


* Sindh, annexed in 1843, had was not annexed till afterwards 
been attached to Bombay. Oudh (1856). 





^^ovinces bear extension so as to include 
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The Act of 1853, above alluded to, by which the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governorship of Bengal was constituted, had em¬ 
powered the Government to create one other * Presidency * 
besides those existing, or, if that was not desired, then to 
appoint a Lieutenant-Governor for the territories in question. 
This provision was held to authorize the appointment of 
a Lieutenant-Governor for the Panj 4 b, but it was insuffi¬ 
cient to meet the other cases. 

In the year 1854 the (Miciency was supplied. By the 
17 and 18 Viet., cap. 77, provision was made for the 
government of such territories or parts of temtories as 
‘ it might not be advisable to include in any Presidency 
or Lieutenant-Governorship.' Section 3 empowers the 
Governor-General by proclamation (under Homo sanction) 
to take such territories under his ‘ immediate authority 
and management,’ or otherwise to provide for tlie adminis¬ 
tration of them. Under this Act the ‘ Local Administra¬ 
tions ' under Chief Commissioners, as they now exist, were 
constituted. As they are under the ‘ direct orders ' of the 
Governor-General, the Government of India is itself the 
Local Government^, and the Chief Commissioner consti¬ 
tutes a ‘ Local Administi’ation ' as administering the orders 
of the Local Government. 

It would of course bo inconvenient if the Governor- 
General had to exercise directly, in every one of these 
provinces, all the powers of a Local Government ; and there¬ 
fore, in 1867, an Indian Act (XXXII) was passed to enable 
him to relieve himself of such detailed work, by delegating 
certain of his powers as the ‘ Local Government ’ to the 
Chief Commissioners then existing, which were those of 
Oudh, the Central Provinces, and British Burma. Since 
then, this process has been further simplided by inserting 
in Section 2, clause 10 of Act I of 1868 (‘The General 

* The provincea under Lieiiten- G-overnment of India, are not ini' 

ant-Gcvernora are called ‘Ixwal niedialelyi under tho orders of the 
Governments,’ because such pro- Governor-General, 
vinoes, though subordinate to the 
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« 4 yAct ’), a definition of the term * Local Govern^ 
^Acts passed after 1868, when anything is provided 
to be done by a Local Goveimment, inclvdes the Chief 
Commissioner of any province; in fact, the delegation of 
the Govemor-General’s power as a Local Government is in 
all such cases implied by, or contained in, the legal mean¬ 
ing of the term Local Government^. Of course the term 
has this wider meaning only when the context, or some 
express provision, does not control or limit it. 

The powers of the Governor-General were further en¬ 
larged by the 46th section of the 24 and 25 Viet., cap. 67 
(‘ The Indian Councils Act, 1861 which gives him power 
to constitute new provinces and to appoint Lieutenant- 
Governors for them. The Act also makes provision for 
fixing the limits of every ‘ Presidency division, province or 
territory in India ’ for the pui’poses of the Act; and for 
altering those limits. 

In 1865 the 28th Viet., cap. 17, provided the power to 
apportion or re-apportion the ditterent territories among 
the existing Governorships and Lieutenant-Governorships. 

There are also provisions of the Indian Legislature 
regarding minor divisions of territory, i. e. creating new 
districts and altering the existing boundaries of districts, 
of which it is not here necessary to speak. 


§ 10. Notes on the Provinces — Bengal — Madras. 

I may now add a few particulars regarding the different 
provinces as constituted under the laws above enumerated. 
The growth of Bengal has been already indicated. Madras 
calls for no explanation; the table at the end of the chapter 
gives the facts. 

^ TTio ^General Clauses Act* of shall include a Chief Commissioiior.’ 

1868define?'the term ^ Local Govern- In Assam, where it was not con- 
ment' to mean, ^ the person author' venient that this should take effect, 
ized by law to administer executive Acts Vlll and XII of 1874 were 
government in the part of British specially enacted to regulate the 
India in which the Act containing powers of the Chief Commissioner, 
such expression shall operate, and 
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§ II. Bambay, 

The earliest acquisitions, leaving aside Bombay itsell*, 
were Surdt, Bhar6ch, and Kaird, which were acquired partly 
from the Naw^b of Sunlt in 1800, partly from the Gaikw^v 
of Earoda (one of the Marathd confederacy) between 1805^- 
1805. Ahmad^bdd was also acquired from the Gaikwd}’ 
between i8ocj and 1817. 

The Mardth^ war of 1803 was the cause of some of these 
cessions. The rest of the districts were variousl}'^ acquired, 
but the bulk of them annexed after the last war in 
1818. In iSzci a treaty with the Nizam of Haidardbad 
resulted in several exchanges and cessions with a view to 
simplifying boundaries and jurisdictions. The Bombay 
presidency still remains much interspersed with native^ 
states, and, as might be expected, occasional lapses for 
want of heirs, and some confiscations, have occurred. Thus 
the Satara district was acquired on the deposition of the 
R/ljd in 1837 ; and the part of Belg^m that was not coded 
in 1818 was acquired from the of Kolapur in 1827. 

A treaty with Sindhia of December 12th, i86o (also for 
the purpose of adjusting boundaries), resulted in several 
exchanges of small tracts in Poona and elsewhere. 

In 1862^ the North Ktoara divstrict, which was previously 
under Madras, was transferred to Bombay. 


§ 12. The North-Wed Provinces and Ovxlh, 

I have already been obliged to include much of what has 
to be said of this province in my account of Bengal. It 
will only bo necessary here to repeat that the province 
consists of the Benares districts which camo under the 
Permanent Settlement—viz. Benares (Bandras), Ballia, 
Jaunpur, Ghdzipur, and part of Mirzapur; the ‘ Ceded 
districts* of i8or, already enumerated in a footnote; and 
certain districts called the ‘ Conquered territories,* acquired 
by treaty from the Mar^thds in 1803. These were Agra, 
Muttra (Malhurd), Aligarh, Bulandshahi*, Meerut (Mirath), 
Muzaffarnagar, and Sah^ranpur, as well as the Bundtlkhand 
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/of Bdncld and Hamfi’piir. The remaining disi 
last local group, viz. Jhaiisi, Jalaun, and Lalitpur, 
were acquired by lapse, forfeiture, and treaty after 1840. 

The Mar^th^v treaty of 1803 also ceded certain territory 
on the right bank of the JamiiA river known as ‘the Delhi 
tenitory.’ In 1858 it was transferred to the Panjttb, 
because at the time the mutiny at Delhi made it impossible^ 
to communicate with it from the North-West ProvincCvS. 
Further particulars will be given in the next paragraph. 

The only other addition to the North-West Provinces 
was the hill and sub-montane tract taken after the Nep^l 
war of 1815 (Dehra-dfm, J^nnsar-Bfiwar, Kum^on and 
British GarhwAl.) 

The North-West Provinces, as already explained, are under 
a Lieutenant-Governor, whose capital was moved to Alldh- 
shortly after i860. The Province is under a High 
Court and a Board of Eevenue. 

OUDH was annexed in 1856, and placed under a Chief 
Commissioner. In 1877 it was amalgamated with the 
North-West Provinces, so far, that the Lieutenant-Governor 
became also the Chief Commissioner, and is the chief con¬ 
trolling Eevenue authority ^ The Board of Revenue does 
not control Oudh, nor has the High Court jurisdiction: the 
Judicial Commissioner is still the highest local Court. 


§ 13. The Pa'Ttjdb. 

The first acquisition of territory, which now forms part 
of the Panjdb, re.'ulted from Lord Lakeys Mardthd campaign 
and the treaty of Sarji-Anjang^m (Dec. 30, 1803). This 
was the country on the right bank of the JamnA, and is 
comprised in the present di.stricts of Delhi (Dihli), Gurgdoii, 
Rohtak, Karadl, HisAr, and the Sirsa tahsil of Firozpur. 


* The officiftl particulars are to bo 
found in the Resolution, Home De¬ 
partment (Government of India) 
No 45, Jan. 17, 1877. In order to 
facilitate the action of Government, 
Act XIV of 1878 was passed to as¬ 
similate thepowers of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Oudli to those which 


the Lieutenant'Governor would ex¬ 
ercise as such. The assimilation 
is chiefly effected by repealing some 
of the provisions (in various Acts) 
which require the Governor-Gene- 
niVs sanction to the Chief Com- 
missionor’s proceedings. 
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Duntry was at first under the general politic 
the North-West Provinces. It was then our policy 
to make the Jamn^ the frontier, and to pi'ovide for the 
districts beyond by granting them to great chiefs who 
were to receive the revenue, and be responsible for the 
administration. The plan failed; and after some years 
under the North-West Provinces government, the events of 
the Mutiny (as already stated) compelled the transfer of 
the districts (1858) to the Panj^bh 
The next important ccj^irenee was the Protection treaty 
of 1809 with the chiefs on this side (i. e. the side nearest 
the British capital) of the Sutlej. The chiefs became 
alarmed by the incursions of Ranjit Singh, who indeed in 
1806 advanced as far as the British cantonment at Karnd,!. 

The greater chiefs have since been confirmed as feudatory 
princes (Faridkot, Patidla, Jind, Niibhd, and the minor 
states of Malc^r-KotU and Kalsi^), the others became 


* One of the above-named districts 
—KarnjU —as it now is, does not 
wholly consist of territory taken in 
1803; other neighbouring lands 
lapsed to the Government, aiid there 
wore several changes. First, there 
were two districts, Karndl and 
Thanesar, and then, on the abolition 
of the latter, there was a remodel¬ 
ling of the district of Karnal. 

The districts named in the text are 
commonly called the ‘ Delhi terri¬ 
tory/ and were equally commonly, 
but erroneously, Bupposeci to bo the 
territory spoken of in the Ihjgula- 
tions of 1803-5 which provided for the 
administration of the * Conquered 
districts/ The territory therein de¬ 
clared exempt from the Regulations 
was only thocountry round thecity of 
Delhi, including the ‘toiyuP villagas 
■r— lands the income of which went 
to the privy purse of the titular 
king of Delhi, and certain other 
tracts, the rexenws of which were (migrwd 
for the expenses of the Court. Certainly 
KarniLl as it then was, and Hisar, 
Rohtak. &c., though called the Delhi 
territory, were never assigned for the 
support of the king of Delhi. The 
fact is that the Regulations ignored 
the country on the right bank of 
the Jamn^ Reg. VIII of 1805 pro¬ 


fesses to provide for the whole of the 
conqucn)d territories: but by the 
direction to form them into districts, 
and then specifying the law applic¬ 
able to those districts, the country we 
are speaking of is virtually excluded, 
because geographically it never was 
or could bo included in any of the five 
districts prescribed by the Regula- 
t'on. Legally then the Regulation 
law general ly applied, but practically 
there was no one to administer it, 
as most of the territory had been 
granted to native chiefs under poli¬ 
tical control only. Karndl was (for 
example) granted to the Mandal 
family, who still hold the pargana 
of Kamal. As a whole, the plan 
failed, and some of the chiefs re¬ 
signed their grants. Gradually 
these districts came under British 
Government, and tlie grantees 
(such of them as remained) iKXjamo 
great private estate holders under 
the Government. In 183a, Reg, V 
was passed to declare the laws in 
force, and British officers made the 
Revenue Settlements. This Itegula- 
tion was repealed in 1858 (Act 
XXXVIII), and since then the dis¬ 
tricts have been under the Panj^b, 
and of course subject to the ordinary 
Panjib law. 
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or smaller chiefs to whom the revenue 
bry was granted. Some of the states have since lapsed 
from failure of heirs, e. g. part of Jlnd in 1834, Kaithal 
(now part of Kanidl district) in 1843, and Thanesar in 
1850^ In 1845 Ladwd state was forfeited for 
rebellion^ and now forms part of Karnal district. 

In this part of the country there have naturally been 
minor exchanges of villages and adjustments of boundary 
which it is not necessary to detail. 

Things so remained till Ranjit Singh's death, and some 
yeai's afterwards, when the Darbdr (or Sikh Court) was 
foolishly moved to interfere on the other side of the Sutlej; 
this led to the first Sikh war, and the annexation of the 
cis-Sutlej districts, Firozpur, Ltidifma, Amb^la as well 
as (for security) the districts of Jtilandhar, Hdshy^rpnr, 
and Kangra, which were trans-Sutlej, or between the Sutlej 
and the Bids Rivers. A British Resident was appointed to 
aid the Darbdi* in administering the Panjab to the north¬ 
west of the Bids River; but a second Sikh war broke 
out, and, in 1849, Lord Dalhousie (very reluctantly) annexed 
the whole. 

The province was not attached to any presidency, 
but simply annexed to the British dominion; hence 


* Thanesar was at fii-at f jrmod 
into a separate district, but wa^s 
afterwards divided l)e.tween Am- 
bitla and Karnal districts. 

The history of the Sikhs is a very 
interesting one, hut I cannot, of 
course, go into it. By the Treaty of 
1809, the states cis-Sutlej were pro¬ 
tected from being swallowed up by 
the power of Ran jit Singh. At first, 
the reader will remember, a number 
of Sikh cliiefs, with their followers, 
each conquering and holding what 
territory ho could (as his taluqa or 
state), formed a number of groups 
eaUed ‘ niisl,* confederated togetlier, 
till Riija Mahan Singh of the Sukr- 
chakyii misi )>egan to take the lead 
and mducethe others to subjection. 
The plan was consummated by the 
force and gtmius of his son Ranjit 
Singh, who became the ‘ Mahdnlju ' 


or great over-lord of the whole. 

Ainbdla was only partly an¬ 
nexed : most of it is made up of 
territory' which lapsed to Glovern- 
ment by failure of heirs. A cer¬ 
tain number of the cis-Sutlej chiefs 
intrigued with the Sikhs before the 
war. LadwA was confiscated on 
this account, and on the coindusion 
of the war, safety was 8ecure<l by 
acknowledging sovereign powers 
only to the greater (and thoroughly 
loyal' chiefs, PatitUu, Jind, and 
Nabhd, of the Pbulkiiln misl, while 
sovereign powers were withdrawn 
from the petty territories. It was 
obviously impossible long to tolerate, 
among the British districts, a series 
of semi-independent kingdoms, each 
the size of lialf a county, and at bitter 
enmity one with the other. 
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ilations did not apply. A despatch (datedk 
1849) Governor-General, gave direc¬ 

tions as to the form and method of administration, and 
appointed a ‘Board of Administration* consisting of three 
members. By the Government of India, Notif. No. 660, 
dated 4th February, 1853, a single Chief Commissioner was 
substituted. (Differences of opinion arose in the Board, 
and, as might be expected, it was found that the responsible 
executive functions in a province must be in a single hand.) 
The Chief Commissioner^^jras assisted by a Financial Com¬ 
missioner and a Judicial Commissioner as the chief Revenue 
and Judicial authorities under Government. Lastly, by 
Notification No. i, dated ist January, 1859 (under the 16 and 
17 Viet., cap. 95) the Governor-General ‘proclaimed that a 
sepai’ate Lieutenant-Governorship for the territories on the 
extreme northern frontier of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire 
shall be established, and that the Panjdb and the tracts 
commonly called the trans-Sutlej States, the cis-Sutlej 
States, and the Delhi territory, shall be the jurisdiction of 
the Lieutenant-Governor.’ These limits are maintained to 
the present day. As they inejude more than the Panjab 
proper, the official style is ‘Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjdb and its dependencies.*’ The Chief Coui't (virtually 
a High Court, but not by Royal Charter) has become the chief 
judicial controlling authority (Act IV of 1866), and there 
are now two Financial Commissionei-s for Revenue control. 


§ 14. The Central Provinces, 

It will bo observed that there are certain gioups which 
will facilitate the remembrance of the main parts—(1) 
Nimdr; (2) the districts adjoining the Tapti and Narbada 
rivers in the North; (3) the Central districts; (4) Sambalpur; 
and (5) the small tract in the south on the Godavari 
river. 

(j) The first portions of Nim^r were acquired after the 
Mardth^i war from Sindhia in 1818. But the rest of the 
district was made over to our management, the northern 
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the southern (adjoining the Tap 
The sovereignty of both was ceded in i860. 

(2) Of the Northern districts, Baitul, Seoni, Jabalpur^, 
and Mandla were ceded after the wai*, in 1818, so was most 
of Narsinghpur, and Hoshangabad. A few parganas of 
Narsinghpur north of the Tapti were first made over to 
British management (1820-5) and ceded in i860, and the 
southern part of Hoshangabad (Hard^i-Hdndia) was made 
over in 1844, and ceded in i860. The two noithern 
districts, SAgar and Ddmoh, were acquired piecemeal; por¬ 
tions of both were acquired in t8i8 from the Bhonsld 
Mardthds of Ndgpur, and from the Peshwd ; and the rest, 
having been made over for management in 1820-5, was 
ceded in r86o^. One pargana (Sbdhgarh) in Sdgar was 
forfeited for rebellion in 1857. 

(3) The central districts, escheated for want of heirs in 
1854. rhe same was the case with Sarnbalpur (4) in 1849. 

Lastly, the tract now called the Sii*oncha tahsil of the 
Chdnda district, along the Goddvari, was ceded by the 
Nizdm (in exchange for other lands) in i860. 

By Resolution (Foreign Department, No. 9 of 2nd No¬ 
vember, 1861) the Chief Oommissionership of the Central 
Provinces was constituted. The notification contains a 
long history of the administration of these provinces. It 
recites that Ndgpur had been under a Commissioner as 
Agent for the Governor-General. The Sdgar and Narbada 
districts bad at various times been transferred from one 
Government to another. They were originally under the 
Supremo Government; subsequently they were placed 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. Again, in 1842, the general control of them was 
vested in a Commissioner and Govemor-Generars Agent, 
in direct communication with the Supreme Government, 
'while the supervision of fiscal and judicial affairs re- 


^ The north-east pargana of 
.Jabalpur formed a separate state 
(^Bijragogarh), which was forfeited 
for mutiny in 1857. 

* Both Siigar and Damoh districts 


w’ere further altered by some 
transfers from British territory in 
Bundelkhand, but that was an ad¬ 
ministrative transfer not a territo¬ 
rial acquisition. 
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with the Sudder Board and Suddei* 
le North-West Provinces respectively. After this, 
the general jurisdiction was again transfeixed to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, and 
so remained till the notification issued in 1861. Nimdr 
had been managed chiefly as an ‘ assigned district ’ till its 
cession as a whole in i860. Sambalpur was added to the 
Central Provinces in 1862, Nim^r in 1864, and a small 
estate called Eijragogarh in 1865. The fact that some 
tracts in Nagpur w'ere ce<J(j:^in 1817 place Ndgpur 

first in the list of acquisitions. The province as a whole 
had been managed since the defeat of Appa Sahib in 1817, 
on behalf of the minor BhSnsld, (Raghuji III). He 
succeeded to the estates in 1830, but died without heirs in 
1853, and the province lapsed to the British Government. 


§ 15. Ajmer and Merv:dra, 

Ajmer was coded by treaty in 1818 and Merwdra also, 
but the latter district was in so disturbed a state that it 
had to be restored to order by military occupation. SucL 
details as are necessary will best find a place in the chapter 
specially devoted to an account of this province. The whole 
was constituted a Chief Commissionership under the autho¬ 
rity of the 17 and 18 Viet., cap. 77, sec. 3 h The GoA^emor- 
General’s Agent for the B^jput^na States is ex officio Cliief 
Commissioner. 

Previously the province had been under the North- 
West Provinces Government, and it was owing to that 
fact that the first regular settlement Avas made on the 
system of village settlements prevalent in those provinces. 

§ 16. A ssam. 

This province was separated from Bengal and placed 
under a Chief Commissioner under the provisions of the 
Act of 1854 (17 and 18 Viet., cap. 77). As it was not de¬ 
sirable to give the Chief Commissioner, as such, all the 

' Notification (Roroign Department;, No. 1007, dated 26th May, 1871. 
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/which had been exercised by the Governme% 
special acts were passed dealing with the subject of 
powers. The detail of this will be more appropriately given 
in the chapter devoted to Assam. 

Assam includes the Assam valley districts, acquired in 
1824, the Hill districts (Garo Hills, Khdsi and Jaintya Hills, 
&c.), and the older districts of Godlpdrd, Sylhet (properly 
Silhatt or Srihatta), and Kaehdr 


§ 17. Coorg. 

The little province of Cooy^g (Kodagu) was annexed in 
1834 owing to the continued misgovei-nment of its 
It is a hill country along the top of the Western Ghat 
range; only a tract to the north and a strip to the east is 
‘ below Ghat.’ Its people and its tenures were peculiar, so 
that its administration was provided for separately. The 
Resident of Mysore is the Chief Commissioner. 

It is a scheduled district under Act XIV of 1874, and is 
governed by such of the General Acts as have been declared 
in force, and by Regulations under the 33 Viet., cap. 3. 


§ 18, Burma, 

British Burma was constituted a Chief Comniissionership 
on its present footing in 1862^. As in the case of the 
Central Provinces, the Resolution gives a history of the 
previous administration. It recites that there had been 
three separate Commissioners of Arracan, Pegu, and Tenas- 
serim respectively: the first had been under the Government 
of Bengal (annexation after the war of 1824); Pegu (second 
Burmese wai*, 1852) had been dii’ectly under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

After the third Burmese war (1885-6) the provinces of 
Upper Burma and the Shan States were annexed, and formed ^ 
into seventeen districts, the States being under political con- 

* Notifictttion, No. 379, dated 7th ® Resolutiou, Foi*oigti Depart- 
F^bniary, 1874 {Gazette India, Part ment (GenoraD, No. aia, dated aist 
II> P« 53 )- January, 1863. 

^ Proclaiimtion issued May, 1834. 
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The Chief Commissioner has jurisdictionS^^^ 
me^%nole, but the Upper Burma tonitories are governed by 
several separate Regulations under the 33 Viet., cap. 3. 


§ 19. The Aifidaman Islands. 

The small settlement at Port Blair has importance chiefly 
as a penal settlement for convicts; the government is by 
a Chief Commissioner at Port Blair. 


• t 


§ 20. Ber & T , 

Berdr (the Hyderabad Assigned Districts) is governed by 
British officers in virtue of the treaties of 1853 and i8602, 
By the first treaty Ber^lr and some other territories were 
assigned for the payment of interest on the debt due to the 
East India Company for the support of the Hyderabad 
Contingent force, and for some other purposes. The assign¬ 
ment was subject to an annual account of receipts and 
expenses. By the treaty of i860 the debt was declared 
cancelled; certain of the territories assigned under the fimt 
treaty were restored, and Ber^r alone retained (within the 
general limits it now occupies, but including certain taluqas 
inside the boundaries which were before exempt from man¬ 
agement). No account is now rendered to the Nizdm, but 
the British Government pays to him any surjdus it may 
have in hand after meeting the cost of administration, the 
cost of the troops of the Contingent, and ceid/ain allowances 
and pensions specified in the treaty. 

No laws are in force as such; but the Governor-General 
makes rules on certain subjects and also directs such Acts 
as are suitable, to be followed. They are then ‘ in force/ 

* Proclamation, 3rd March, 1886 Ho the exclusive managomo^jt of 
(British Burma Gazette, 6th March, the British Kesident for the time 
1886, Part I, p. 89). being at Hyderabad and to such 

^ Article 6 of the treaty of 1853 officers acting under his orders, as 
and article 6 of the treaty of 36th may from time to time be appoirit<‘d 
December, i860 (Aitchisoii's Treaties, by the Government of India to the 
vol. V. pp. 314-224'). By tho treaty charge of those districts.^ 
of 1853 the districts are assigned 
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Acts of the Legislature, but as expressions of the w: 
Governor-General K 


§ 31 , The term ^ Kon-Regulaiion* Province. 

There remains one more topic of the administrative sys¬ 
tem to be noticed. We still hear of ‘ Regulation * Provinces 
and ‘Non-Bogulation * Provinces; and these terms should be 
explained, if it is only for the sake of history, as it must be 
admitted that the terms, having lost their former force, are 
going out of use. 

Starting with the idea of the ‘ Presidencies* as the centres 
of government, we have already seen that each Presidency 
under its Governor and Council was empowered to enact 
a code of ‘Regulations* for its government, in the days 
before 1834, when a General Legislative Council was formed. 
When therefore any temtory was added by conquest or 
treaty to a presidency—as it was first supposed would be 
the ordinary coui*se—such territory or province came under 
the existing ‘Regulations’; and further, the course of its 
ojfficiul appointments was governed by an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. But when, as we have seen, px*ovinces were acquired 
which were not, and could not be, annexed to any of the 
three Presidencies, their official staff could be provided as 
the Governor-General pleased, and was not governed by 
any Statute ; and wbat was perhaps of greater impoi*tance 
still, the existing Regulations of the Bengal, Madras, or 
Bombay Codes did not apply propnio vigore. Such 
provinces were then called ‘Non-Regulation Provinces.’ 
Besides the whole provinces never ‘ regulationized,* there 


^ There have been proposals from 
time to time to restore the territory 
to the rule of the Nizam. But it is 
believed that these have now re* 
coived their final quietus. It would 
certainly bo extremely hard on the 
population, which has grown well 
to do if not rich and contented, 
under British rule, for nearly half 
a century, if a change was now 
made. Treaty obligations to respect 
the moderation of our Rovonue 
Si^ttlement might he made on paper, 
but they could not be enforced, 


especially when the term of settle¬ 
ment expired. It should also be 
fairly borne in mind that the Nixam 
is not the indigenous or natural 
iniler any more than the British 
crown. The country was conquered 
by the Mughal emperors, and the 
NizAm ,who was originally their local 
deputy, e-stablished his independ- 
ence in the last days of the collapse 
of the empire, and owes his con¬ 
tinuance in his oxifitiiig territory 
entirely to the moderation of the 
British rulers of the time. 
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ISO parts of the older presidencies which 
to exempt from the ordinary law. The * Non- 
Regulation Provinces/ in fact, soon came to comprise the 
larger portion of the total number of districts in British 
India ^ 

Of the two features which distinguished the Non-Regula¬ 
tion districts, one relating to the difference of the laws in 
force cannot be fully explained till we have further studied 
the legislative powers of the Indian Government in the next 
chapter. I must therefoj(^defer my remarks for the present, 
only saying that the difference in law has now almost dis¬ 
appeared as regards the bulk of the districts ; but as regards 
a few which are really backward, or exceptional tracts of 
country requiring a simpler and more ‘paternal’ form of 
government, the old distinction has given way to a new 
and real one. 

The second feature of the original distinction survives 
still, but only in the titles and salaries of certain officials, 
and also in the fact tliat in Regulation Provinces certain 
posts are, by law, reserved to be held by members of the 
Covenanted Civil Services Under the Act of 33 Qeo. III. 
(^ 793 )> was provided that offices under Government 
should be filled by Covenanted Civil Servants of the Presi¬ 
dency to which the vacant office belonged. Consequently 
districts not attached to any Presidency were not bound by 
this rule, and the Governor-General could provide for their 
administration as he pleased. 


' Colonel Cheeney {Ifidian Polity, 
and edition, p. 193) gives a list 
showing that there are iii Non- 
Regxilation to 97 Regulation dis¬ 
tricts. Readers must Ixjware of 
certain inaccuracies in this other¬ 
wise excellent book, os regards the 
legal p^»sition of the Non-Ih-gulation 
Pi^nces. The author is mistaken 
in supposing that the Non-Regu¬ 
lation Provinces were excluded from 
the operation of Legislative enactments 
till 1861. They were exempt from 
the Regulations^ but all-/ 4 .c<« applying 
generally to British India, passed 
by the Legislative Council (which 

E 


began in 1834), applied equally to 
these territcfries, provided the pro¬ 
vince formed part of British India 
when the Act was passed. Thus, 
any general Act passed after 1849 
would apply to the Panjtib, and one 
passed after 1856 to Oudh. 

^ The question what appoint¬ 
ment in India, generally, must be 
held by Covenanted Civil Servants 
and what must be so held in the 
Judicial and lievenuc Branches in 
Regulation l^oHnces, is now deter¬ 
mined by the Act of Parliament, 
24 and 25 Viet., cap. 54. 
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both natural and advisable in such cases that 
military and political officers (who had been, in many cases, 
engaged in the affairs of a province before its annexation) 
should be appointed to the task of first organizing and con¬ 
ducting the new administration. Besides this, as time went 
on, an increasing staff of native and European and Eurasian 
^ uncovenanted' officers came into existence. It consisted 
of qualified persons appointed in India or otherwise, but 
who had not signed a covenant under the old forms with the 
Court of Directors, or passed through Hailey bury College, or 
been selected by competitive examination under the later 
rules (since 1856). 

Such ofiicers could of course be also employed. At the 
same time there 'was nothing to prevent civilians of the 
Covenanted Services being also appointed as their services 
became available: consequently the Commission in those 
provinces is always a mixed one 

In the ‘ Non-Regulation ’ districts also the district officer 
(called ‘ Deputy Commissioner * originally had civil as 
well as criminal and revenue powers, and this is still main¬ 
tained in a few cases, though the later tendency has been to 
confine the district officer to his revenue and executive 
duty ; he however has in all provinces criminal powers as 
magistrate, because that is necessary, though of course he 
does not take any lai’ge share in the disposal of ordinary 
Criminal Court cases. As magistrate he hears appeals and 
superintends the administration, and in some provinces is 
invested with special powers enabling him to deal directly 
with heavy cases (all offences not punishable with death) 
without committing them for trial to the Sessions Court. 


* Aiid local rules exist as to what 
appointiuenta should ordinarily 
be open to or bo held by each class, 
— Military in Civil employ, Civilian 
and Uncoveuanted — with a viow t<> 
giving a fair proportion to each. 


* This special title of the district 
officer is about the most tangible 
‘outwiird and visible sign" that a 
district is ‘ ^Non-Rogulation" that 
I am aware of. 
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§ List of Districts in huUa. 


The following provincial lists will prove useful to the 
student, who will in the coui*se of this book find continual 
reference to the ‘ Districts * and * Divisions' (aggregates of 
three or more districts under a Commissioner). 

The table shows the form of government, whether a 
‘ local government * (i. e. under a Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor), or a ‘ local administration' (under a Chief Com¬ 
missioner) \ and also the^^'oups of districts under ‘Divi¬ 
sions —a plan which, as wo shall see, interposes a certain 
intermediate superintendence and control over the districts 
before coming to the chief revenue and executive control 
vested in the Financial Commissioners or Boards of Revenue, 
and in the head of the Government I have also given the 
chief facts regarding the acquisition of the districts, and 
the date of their passing under British rule The date of 
the Land-Revenue Settlements is also given as far as 
possible. 

' See pp. 39-40. qiiired by treaty, exchange and 

® This is stated generally : in other arrangement for simplifying 
some caaes the district was acquired boundaries, which it is impossible 
piecemeal, and smaU portions ac* to include in a general table. 



LIST OF DISTRICTS IN INDIA— Bengal. 


if Pro- I 

ith form Date of Acquisition, 
‘vernnient ! and former territorial 
and chief j designation, 

Revenue CJontrol. 


Bengal. 
(Presidency of 
Port "William 
in Bengal.) 


Lieutenant- 

Oovemor 

(1854). 
Legislative 
Council (1862). 


Boartl of 
Revenue. 


‘Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa,’ gi-antod in 
(Orissa as far 
as the Subamrek- 
ha River, i.e. part 
of the Midnapore 
District). 


Ceded in 1838.1850, 
and after Bhutan- 
war, 1865. 


Name of 
Revenue 
and Adznl* 
nietrative 
DivisioR, 


Age 

?.2 

n 




Si 

.«i^ 


Name of present 
District. 


Bardwdn. 

Bankiira. 

Birbhum. 
Midnapore (Medni- 
pur). 

Hiighli & Howrah. 

24-Perguniiahs. 

Calcutta. 

Nadiya. 

J^essore (Jasur). 
KJiulnA. 
Miirehidabad. 
Din^jpur. 

Rajsh^hi. 

Rangpur. 

Bogra (Baguni). 
Patna. 

Darjiling. 


Jalpaigurf. 


Taluk, Fer¬ 
gana, or other 
sub^ vision 
of District. 


Jhite of 
Land Revenue 
Settlement. 


Permanently 
settled 1793. 


Date of 
Revimon 
Settle¬ 
ment 


Temporarily 

settled. 




Remarks. 


All except the Patdspur 
pargana. 


Jessore was divided into 
two districts. Jessore (N.) 
and Khulna (S,). 


Scheduled district ActXTV. 
of 1874. 

Part is permanently settled 
(being part of the old Rang¬ 
pur di^rict) the ‘ Dwara/ 
are treated as a tempo¬ 
rarily settled ‘ Raiyatwdri 
tract.’ 
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Dacca (Ddkhi). 

Faridpur. 

B^irganj. 

Maimansingh. 

Chittagong. 


Noaeollv (NawA- 
kh^i)‘ 

Tippei^ (Tipri). 
Patu^ 

Shah^bad. 

Muzaffarpur. 

Darbhanga. 

Sdran. 

Charap&ran. 

Monghyr (Mung^r). 
Bh^gulpur. 
Furneah { Paniiya). 
Malda. 

Sdnt^I Parganas. 


1 .. j Permanently 


1 1 settled. 


1 

»> 



if 



PennanGnt 



and tempo¬ 
rary settle¬ 



ment. 

Permanent 



setUement. 



>» 

« 

j 


m 


a 



fi 

. 1 


** 

.(I 


>» 

i 


» 



it 



if 


s 

Part perma¬ 

1 ., 

. 1 

nently settled. 

1 . 1 



The * Noabad * estates are 
temporarily settled: set- 
tlement expires in 189a. 


These two districts together 
formed the old Tirhut dis¬ 
trict. 


The Daman-i-Koh exempt 
from the Begulations (and 
Permanent Settlement) 
since 1780 and forms a 
Government estate settled 
under Act XXXVII of 
1855, and now under Beg. 
m of 187a. 
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^-chief 

Beventie Control. 


Date of Acqnuitloii, 
aad former territori^ 
cU»ignation. 


Kameof 
Bevenne 
and Adroi- 
nistrative 
Diviaioo. 


Kasoe of present 
Ihstmt. 


BUTfOAl. 


(conclude<£). 




Katak. 

PurL 

BAMsur. 




Chiitiya N^pur (or 
Ohoia Nagpore\ 
After Koi rebellion 
of 1831-a placed 
under ‘ S. W. Fron¬ 
tier Agency' by 
Beg. XIII of 1833. 
Became the Chota 
Nagpore Division 
by Act XX of 1854. 



HazAribiigh. 

LoMrdaggA 

Maabhum. 

Singhbhum. 


Taluk, Fer¬ 
gana, or other 
sub^iiTision 
of IHatrict 


Date of 
Laud BeTenue 
Sottlomait. 


Temporary 
settlement 
(under Beg. 
■Vll of iSaa, 
continued 
under (Ben) 
Act X of 1867. 
Expires in 
1897). 

In large part 
permanently 
settled; with 
several large 
Government 
estates. 


Date of 
Berision 
Settle- 
meat. 


*a. 


Remakes. 


This is the modem Orissa, 
after the cession from the 
Marathi. Some estate 
are permanently settled. 


‘Scheduled districts' (Act 
XIV of 1874). 
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Ganjam. 


Goremor in 
Council (a.t). 
I793\ by 33 
George III, 
cap. 52. 


B4}ar(i of 
Revenuo, 


The Northern Sir- 
(Circars of 
old reports') ceded 
by Mughal power 
in 1765 and con- 
iirmed by the Ni- 
zdm of the Bakhan 
shortly after. 


Yizagapatam. 




Godkrari. 


\ 


Kistn^. 


lABIlAS. 


Chicacole. 

Berhampore. 

Gumsoor. 


Tanuku. 
BhimavAram. 
Narsapuram 
(part only). 

The rest of 
the district. 


Gudivdda. 

Bandar. 

Nandigama. 

Bezw^da. 


1878- 9 

1879- ^ 
1883-4 


Settlement 
in progress. 


1862-3 


I 1866-7 


1 


1866-7 


I The of I 


the District. 


These were the five 
kars ’ or districts. Gan1 
did not immediately p; 
with the others but fell i 
in 1788. The others were 
all managed politically 
under tribute till 1823. 

In these districts the Per¬ 
manent Settlement chiefly 
took effect. 

The ‘Settlement* dates of 
course refer to the tracts 
under Kaiyatwari Settle¬ 
ment. 

In Godivari are now in¬ 
cluded two taluks, K^ka- 
palle and Bhadrachalam, 
which were formerly part 
of the Central Provinces, 
viz. that part of Chilnda 
rUpper Godavari) ceded 
in i860 by the Nizto. 
Transferred in 1874. 

The two districts, now 
called by the names of 
the great rivers which 
constitute their main 
feature, were for ad¬ 
ministrative reasons made 
out of the three older dis¬ 
tricts of * Rajamundry,* 

‘ Masuhpatam,* and ‘Gun- 
toor.’ The change was 
made in i860. 
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MADfUS 

(conhnvfdj. 


Date of Aoqoisitioa, 
and former tcrritoriiil 
deaignatioa. 


Name cf 
Kevenue 
and Adml- 
nistratire 
Divlsiofn. 


The * Ceded' dis- 
tricttj (by the Ni- I 
zdm in 1800). 1 


Knmool (the old 
districts was also 
formally included 
in the Ceded dis¬ 
tricts ; but was k*ft 
under the rule of 
a local Naw^b till 
1839. Pour taluks, 
Pattikonda, Koil- 
kuntla, j^mbam 
and Markapur, 
which weikf also 
ceded in 1800, were 
transfe 3 ?red to the 
KurH'X)! district in 
1858-9. 


Name of preeffDt 


Cuddapah. 


Talnk, Per- 
gaxm, or odier 
sub-dirndon 
of Dutrict 




Anantapur. 
Bellary (Balari). 


I Kurnool (Karnul;. 


Cuddapah. 

I Prriddutur. 

I Jamalama- 
i dugu- 
Sidhout. 
Badv6L 
PuiiTendla. 

I Pulampet. 

• Vayalpad. 
j Rayachoti 
' Kadiri. 
Madanapalle. 


Date of 
Laud Bevenue 
Settlement 




Eiimalakota. 

Nandikotkur. 

Nandyal. 

Sirvel. 

Pattikonda. 

Koilkuntia. 

Kumbum. 

Markapur. 


*874-5 

1877-8 
1878 9 

I 1879 80 
I 1881-2 

I l88a-3 

In progress. 


1864-9 

1864-6 

1864-8 

1866-7 

1872-3 

*874-5 

1877-8 


Date of 
Revision 
Settle- 
xnent 



These districts (with the 
exception mentioned be¬ 
low) are the ‘Ceded dis¬ 
tricts,’ settled under the 
old system by Mukjbo. 

Anantapur was formed in 
i88a in order to reduce 
the excessive size of the 
Bollary collectorate. 
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• VIQNVi® 



The * Jagir’—1750- 
63—(ceded by the 
Nawab of the Car¬ 
natic in parts, in 
1750 and 1760. (con¬ 
firmed by Empe¬ 
ror's Sanad of 1763). 

The ‘Carnatic dis¬ 
tricts,* ceded by the 
Kawdb in 1801. 


Part of North Ar- 
cot, — (the BLdn- 
^ndi zainindiri) 
was obtained in 
179a, and tho Pal- 
maner taluk and 
the Pangandr za- 
mindari in 1799. 


I 


i The Dindigal part of 
i this district { Palni, 
I Dindigal and Pe- 
I riyakulam taluks) 
was acquired 179a. 



Madras. ] 

(\ 

1 . 1 


. j 

The Presidency towTi and j 


1 Part of Sai- 

j 1875 6 


adjacent country sepa¬ 


( i 

[ ddpet. 


rated into a district for 11 

V 

Chingleput. x 

1 Part of Sai- 1 



administrative conveni¬ 


1 ddpet and | 

1 other taluks.' 

1 1 

1 1877-8 


ence. 

( 

. 

Nelldre. 

All taluks. 

1873 5 

j 


1 ’ 


Wdlajdpet, 

i88i-a 




Arcot. 

Vellore. 

1882-3 

) 





North Arcot. ^ 

Gudiydtam. 

Chandragiri 

[ 1883-4 

! 




Chitur. 

. Polur. 

1 Palmandr. 

\ 1884-5 

i 

• 



1 

I Wandiwasln 

1885-6 




i 1 

1 Chidamba- 

i86i-a 



I 

1 

J 

j South Aitxd;. | 

1 ram. 

Other taluks. 

In progress. 



1 Tanjore. 

1 . 

Not settled. 



‘ \ 
i ) 

! Trichinopoly. 

All taluks. 

1864-5 



! ! 

' 1 

Palni. ] 

1 1885-6 




Madura. < 

Periyakulam. | 

1 1886-7 




( 

Other taluks. 

In progress. 





Tinnevelly. 

Tenkdsi. 

1 1873-4 





j Tenkarai. 

1874-5 



! 

Tinnevelly. 

1 Ambasam- 
i udram. 

1874-6 



1 

i 

( 


1 Nanguneri. 
j TTie remain- 

1876- 7 

1877- 8 



! 

! 


1 ing taluks. 






cn 

vO 


OEIGIN OF THE PKOVINCES. 












































aod cbief 
|l«Teau« Control. 


Nftzne of 


Data of Am oiaiuon, 
and former territorial 
deBi^naUoo. 


ReTAone 
and Adjni- 
niatratiTe I 
Dirision. 


Madras 

(conduced). 


Partition of Mysore, | 
^ 799 - ’ 


?» n »> 


The ‘ B^ra-mahAl * \ 
(with Dindigal I 
and Palni) ac- ( 
quired by treaty j 
179a. The Hosur 
taluk acquired in / 

1799. 


Name of present 
Distnet. 


Coimbatore. 


Nilgiris. 


Salem ^S61am). 


South Kinara. 
Malabar. 


j Talolt, Fer¬ 
gana, or other 
sab^ivuiion 
of District. 


BhlranL 

I^Uadam. 

Eroda. 

Karur. 

DhArapuram. 

Satyamanga- 

1am. 

Coimbatore. 

XJdamalpet. 

Pollachi. 

Kolleg^l. 


( 


Date of 
Land Rerenae 
SettleitteBt. 


l>ate<rf 

KerialoD 

Bettlso 

menL 


BcHAaKd, 


1878-9 


I 1879-80 


1880-1 
I i88i-a 



a 




50 

Hd 

m 

fcg 

OQ 


1881-7 


I Atiir. 

Salem. J 

NdmakaL f 

Tirucheng*^. 1 
UttaakaraL ) 


1870- 1 

1871- 2 


BharmapurL 

Krishnagiri. 

I Hosur. 

^ Tripatur. 


I 1872-3 

{ 1873 4 


Not settled. 
Not settled. 


I 


td 


m 

W 


^ All the years of the 
date of settlement are cal¬ 
culated as from the ist 
of July—which is the 
Madras ^fasli* (or KcTe- 
nue year) reckoning. 


§ 

> 

r—* 
M 
> 



































BOMBAY. 


TTnflor Com¬ 
missioners of 
Divisions in 
dirift c<jno- 
spoiidenw 
with (H>vern- 
mont. 


From the Nawab of 
Surdt and theOalk- 
wir, 1800 3. 

1803. 

1802-3. 

Ceded by SindhU in 
1861. 

From the Gaikwar, 
1802-17, 

From the P^hwa in 
1818. 


Poshwa, 


! z8x8. 


I 


From the Poshwi 
and the Nir^am, 
idi8 and 1822. 

; From the Peahwa. 

I 1828. 

j 

! From the Posh wa and 
I the Raja of Satdra, 
i 2818 37 and 1848. 

I From the Peshwii 

; and the Ni/dm, 

I 1618 and 1822. 


ili^ 




Snr^t 

Broach (Bharoch). 
Kair^ 

PAnchmahdls. 


AhmaddbiUL 

ThaiiA 

Kh.^nddsh. 

Nasik, 

Ahmadnagar. 
Pooni .'Pun^.). 

SatdrA 


SholHpnr. 


1865 7a 

1870-6 

1856-67 

1870-80 

1856-64 

1854-67 

1854-71 

1842-69 

1841 56 
1836-54 
1852-64 

1839 58 


1885 


1886 I 

1871 


1875 


1867 


1870 


Surdt and Bharoch were] 
mode into separate dis- 
tricta in 1865. 


Revision effected in three 
talnkas; is a < scheduled 
distrmt.* 


Revision settlement in pro¬ 
gress. 


Sl 
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WHlSTffy 


Pri- 

Wh form 

VTj chief 

Control. 

1 

Date of Acqoiiitiun, 
and former territoriai 
ileaifpEUiaun. 

{ Boxbat 

1 { ojr ^ uded ). 

From the Peahwa, 
1818. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

( 

n M ?♦ 

„ „ 1817-18. 

F rom the Peeh wuand 
i the Raja of Kola- 
1 pur, i8i8 and 1827. 
from tho Peshwa 
and tho Nizim, 
1818 and 1823. 

i 

( 1799} Transferred 
to Boin)>ay Presi¬ 
dency from Madras 
in 1862. 

Tho Province 1 
j of Sindh. j 

i ! 

Ainnoxed after the 
War, 5th of March, 

1843* 


Nsiodof ' 
Revenue ; 
iu>dA4xiti-j 
nitftntdre | 

DirkloiL i 


of praee&t 
manct. 


Talok, Per- - 
gaXiA, or oUier 
nib^Tuion 
of District. 


^ e* 

^ sJ 
53 i 

3 > ■ 


Si I 
firs : 

o.S^ 

Oxi 

O 


KoUbd. 

Rainagiri. 

Dhirw^. 

Belguum. 


Bijapun 


Kinara (North). 


Kar^hi. 


Shik^rpur. 


I Upper Sindh Fron¬ 
tier. 

1 

! Thar and P^kar. 


Data of 
Land B«T«inoe 
SettlemoQt. 


1865 

1843-60 


1843-60 


1863 


r 

fi§=s 

o ‘-5 o i rt 


Date of 
Revirion 
Settle¬ 
ment. 

-^ 

BaxAsas. 

) 

.! 

1874-81 

i8do~8 

Original settlement only 
now finished. 

\ ( 

1 ‘874 < 

I 

Revision settlement in pro¬ 
gress. This district was 
formed from the old Ka- 
Iddgi district in 1884-3. 
'See Administration Re¬ 
port, 84-5.) 

Original settlement finished. 

1 

! 

(All the Revisions are ex¬ 
pected to be finished in 

1893.) 


Sindh is a Scheduled dis¬ 
trict under Act XIV of 
1874. 


All talukas unsettled. 
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iVcsidoncy of 
Agra * (1834; 
altered t<>— 
Liou tenant- 
Governorship 
nf tlie Nortii- 
Wksttern Pro- 
vracKs (1836'). 
United with 
theChiof Ck)m- 
misaionorship 
inOudh 1877^. 
Has a Lesfislu- 
tive Gouacil 
(x886> 


I Board of 

j Rt^venne Uor 
the X.W. Pro- 
I vincea only), 

1 


NOBTH-WESTBBN PROVINCES. 


Bexiaree provin<». 

1 

! 

/ 

Ceded A,D. 1775 by 
Asaf - ud - daula, 
Nawdb of Oudh. 
Brought under 

Regulations 1795. 

Si 




Tho ' Ceded dia- 



tricts/ by treaty 
with the Kaw^ 
of Oudh, x8oi. 

j 


a 

I . 

II 

f 

Mil 

< "5 1 

if 


« { 

s5 

i 

II 
'< > 1 

if 
0 a 




111 

*• ^ 

2 ^ 


^ so •, 
ns a 



*55 

1 a 





I 1 

; i 

Date of becoad 


j ! 

Hegtilar Ijaod 
Kevenue Settle- 


1 

i 

laentw 

Benares. 

. \1 


Ghdzipur. 

Ballia. 

. h 

Permanently 

Jaunpur. 

Hirzapur (part). 

\ 


settled. 

Certain tap- | 


Rest of Mirzapur. | 

pas, the tract | 
south of the • 
Khaimiir 
; hill range. | 

. ! 

f Temporary 

1 settlement. 

Azamgarh. 

1866-77 

Gorakhpur. 

Basti 


1859-71 1 

Ail^hdb^d. 


1867-78 
i 1870-7 

Fatihpur. 

Gawnpore (Kihn- 
pur). 

! 

! 1868-78 

1 . 

Etawa. 

1868-74 

1863-75 

1863- 73 

1866- 74 

1867- 74 

1864- 72 

1865- 72 
1865-72 
2872 80 

j * 8^-74 

Farukhiibdd. 

j 

Etdh. 


Mainpuii. 
Shahjahiinpu r. 
Budaon (Badayun). 
BarelL 





Pilibhit. 


MurAdAbid. 


Bynaur. 

. 



BaUia district formed in 
1879 to include the Bha- 
d^R and Sikandurpur 
pargans—^being the ‘part 
of Azamgarh' perma¬ 
nently settled, together 
with some tracts formerly 
in Bihar. 

I . I Scheduled district. 


In pro- Older settlement about to 
expire. 


Ch 
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wioM, with form 
of GoteromcBt 


and chief 
Borenoe CtmtroL 


NoRTH-WEarr- 
Eftiff PaornscES 
(confiw««5f). 


Date of AcqttUltkm, 
and fonner tenritorial 
deugnaticn. 


Name of 
Ttevesoe 
andAdmi- 
nliitraUve 
Division. 


Kame of nree^t 
IKstrict. 


Kumaon ( 4 The Tarni parga- 


Diviaion. 


The * Conquered 
Districts* (Treaty 
of Sirji - Aujan- 
gara, 1803. Dec-i , 
30 after Mardtha ■ [ 
war by lord i ! 
Lake). I ! 


I Agra 
Division. 

’ g.2 1 i 

1 ' 


{ Has. 


5 Agra. 

I Muttra (Mathurd). 
'Aligarh. 

Bulandshahr. 

Meemt (Mirath> 

Muzafiamagar. 

Saharanpur. 


Tehik, Per- 
g&na, or oilier 
subAirkkoi 
of Disizich 


Ikite of Second 
Regular Land 
Revenue Beitte* 
ment. 


1872- 80 

1873- 9 
1866-74 

1858-65 

1863-70 

1860-75 

1854-70 


Bate of 
Revision 
Settlsm^t. 


(New Settle¬ 
ment com¬ 
pleted.) 


New Settle 
ment 
progress. 


in 


Sl 


Kxxjl&ks. 


Scheduled district. 
Heg. IV of 1876. 


f Settlement about to 
i expire. 


» »> 


Sovereignty ac¬ 

quired in 1803 and 
brought under ad¬ 
ministration in 

1817, and part in 
1840. 

These wore the 
‘ Bimdulkhand dis¬ 
trict ’ of the Rt'gu- 
lation of 1805. 



Bandd. 

Hamirpur. 


1873-82 

1872-80 
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Acquire by lapse, ! 
forfeiture, or treaty | 
StQC^ 1840. i 

( Bund^lklxand coun¬ 
try.) 



Jaldun. 


JhaosL 


\ Lalitpur. 


After Nt*p6I 
1815. 


war, : ««■ 


Behra-Bun. 


; J4unaar' 
1 war. 


Ba 


Kumaon. 


British Garhwai 


! 1853-74 


i 

i 

I 


1854-67 


1853-69 

1860-7 

1874 

1863-73 


1856-64 


j Kew Settle- 1 
j mentofpart 
' just made. 


New Settle¬ 
ment com- 1 
plete. 


) ( 
S.( 



Various portions 
rately settled, 
tlement of par 
expired- 

Settlement expired; 
new Setdement post¬ 
poned till 1891. 


Expired in 1888; new j 
Settlement postponed 
tm 1898. 


Hiis Birision is a 
* Scheduled district * 
under Act XIV of 
1874, But ordinary 
Bevenue and Bent 
law is applicable. 


Since 1871 (July' has 
been under ordinary 
law, except pai^ana 
Jaunsar-!]^war. 


Settlement expired, but 
has been extended for 
twenty years, i e. till 


1904, 

Scheduled districts. 
Under special law. 
Ordinary Kevenue 
law only partly in 
force. 


Ov 

cn 


OBIGIN OF THE PROVINCES- 







































OTTDH. 




Date of Aoqabdtkm. 
and former tcrritotrial 
dMignatioo. 

Nam* of 
Bevenue 
aitdAdmi- 
aiatrati^e 
DiriifelL 

JTaoie of Pro¬ 
vince, with ffMfm 
of Goveininent 
and d»i«f 
Revennn CuttunJ. 

OUDH. 


b c { 

Annoxod in 


D 0 \ 

Feb. 1856 . 


1 ’- 1 

Under Chief 



Comm inttiioner 


^ \ i 

till March 


! 

£» • j i 

1877 . 


l§i 

The office 



united with the 


j 

Lieutenant- 



Goveruorship 



N.W. Pro¬ 



vince ( 1877 ;. 


. := § ( 

— 



The Chief 



Commissioner 



is the Chief 



Controlling 


2.2 { 

Revenue 


SI 

authority. 


S5 ^ 

-- j 

- 



NftjQ« of proo&i 
Diitnct. 


Kheri. 

SJtapur. 

Hardoi 


Lucknow (Lnkh- 
nuu). 

UnaA, 

Bam B^kl 


Bai-EarelL 

Partibg^h. 

Sult^pur. 


Fauabdd. 

Gonda. 

Bahraieh. 


Tahik, Por- 
gana, or olhor 
«Qb^v^ik}Q 
of District. 




Date of 

Land Eevenua 
Settleinent 

Date of 
Bevitdun 
Settkment 

Rcharks. 

1868 76 
1866-71 
1866 8 


Regular Settlement for 
thirty years. 

1866-8 



186 a -7 
1865-8 

1865-9 

1863-6 

1865-70 


In paigana Bhitauli 
the ^summary' Set¬ 
tlement of 1858-59 
was fix«i in perpe¬ 
tuity. 

j 1866-74 
1875-6 
1867-71 
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Commia- 
aioner, 1871, 
(who is the 
Governor- 
Gene raVa 
Agent for 
Rt&jputana.) 
A Commis¬ 
sioner has* the 
immediate 


CJeded in i8i8, after 
the Pinddri ^var. 
Merwdm was re¬ 
duced iu 1819-33. 


i management; 
^ I with two A»- 
^ j sistants who 
i iivo at Ajmer 
I and Boawar* 


! 



AJMEB-MSElWijBA. 


i ; Ajmer. 

( I Merif^ara. 

i 


S First settled 
in 1849-50, 
revised in 
1874. 


! 


i 


1887 



The Settlement of 1874 
was for ten years, the 
present Settlement is 
for twenty years, on 
the North-west sys¬ 
tem : but for sixty-one 
viDages the assess¬ 
ment is on a fluctu¬ 
ating scale. 








OEMIN OP THE PKOVINOBS. 























CEKTEAI* PROVINCES. 



Tilled, with form 
of GoTonamtot 


ayDd CMdf 
Beteaue Cootrol 


The Cehtrai, 
PBOVIKCi2}. 

ComitUuted in 
1062, tinder a 
Chief Oom- 
midtiioner (in 
place of tlie 
former various 
administra¬ 
tions of the 
* Sdgar and 
Narbada ter¬ 
ritories,^ the 
Nigpur Pro¬ 
vince, Ninuir, 
Ac.) 


The Chief | 
Commissioner | 
i* the Chief i 
Controlling \ 
Bevenue I 
authority, j 


Date of Aoquidtion, 
aad ionaet territorial 
dasi2:&atioa. 


The districts marked 

* constitute the old 

* Sdgar and Nar¬ 
bada ' territories. 
The bulk of them 
were ceded by the 
Peshwa or the 
BhOnsld after 
the Mardtha war in 
i8i8. 

The Sdgar district 
was altered by ad¬ 
ditions made un¬ 
der treaty with 
Sindhia, 1830-5- 
60: by ixmfiscation 
during the Mutiny, 
and by territorial 
transfer jfrom Bun- 
detkhand. Two 
parganas pUria- 
doh and Fa^hpur) 
were also trans- 
ferredlfrom Buii- 
ddlkhand. 


Nameuf 
Rereaue 
and Admi- 
aMrative 


Division. ; 


KasM praaeot 
Distnot. 


/ 


' a 


j♦Saugor (Sigar). 

♦Dlmoh. 

'Jabalpur. 

♦MandlA. 

♦Seoni. 

♦Narsinghpur. 


Talok, Par- 
fans, or other 
aab^Tiaion 
of District. 


I 


Bijragogarh. 


% 


Date of 
Land Rc^venua 
Settlemoit. 


Date of 
Revision 
Settlement. 


Yarious parts 
from 1863- 
67. 


1863-4 


1863 

1867 


1868-9 I 

1864-7 

1863-6 


In pro- J 
gross. I 



The Bijragogarh per- 
gana was added by 
confiscation after the 
Mutiny and settled 
for twenty years. 


Settlement ^y 3 ^s for 
twenty years, and ex- 
pii-ed 1888-9. 

Thirty years Settle¬ 
ment. 

The greater part of the 
Settlement expires in 
1894-5. 
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The HardA-hAndia 
pargana \ras ceded 
by i^indhia, i844« 
6o. 

Ceded by Sindliia 
in 1818, and added 
to by treaty 1820- 
5 60. 


1-2 i 

nJ 

A 


*Hu8hangdb£d. 

Nimdr. 

♦Beta]. 






i 


Escheated from the 
BhOnalfi family in 

1854. 

Formed the old 
‘ Nigpur province.’ 


\ 



ic, 


Chhlndwlra. 

Wardbi. 

Nagpur. 

Chanda. 


Bhand^lra. 

BaliLgbilt. 


Ceded 1818 by the 
BhdnsU . 

placed under a 
Chief in i8a6 : ea* 
cheated in 1849. 


A 

U d 

'll 

n »• 

I* 


Raipur. 

Biliapur. 


Sambalpur. 


1864-5 

1866 

1864- 7 

1865- 7 


For thirty years. 



1863-5 

i86a-5 

1865-8 


1864 
1864 7 


1865-8 

1868 


1876 


Reviidon of 
part com¬ 
pleted. 


In progress. 
In progre^. 

In progress. 


n » 

» ?> 

Pargana Sironeba was 
acquired by territo¬ 
rial transfer from the 
Niz^m in i860. Part 
settled for thirty 
years and part for 
twenty years (ex¬ 
pired). 

For thirty years. 

Part of the present dis¬ 
trict transferred from 
Mandla and Seoni. 
Settled for thirty 
years. 

Settlement for twenty 
years expired. 

Part transferred from 
Sambalpur. Settle¬ 
ment for twenty 
years expired. 
Settlement, which is 
practically raiyat- 
wdri, was for twelve 
years. Resettlement 
in progr^s. 


NO 


OIUGIN OF THE PROVTNOES. 























































PAWJlB, 


viocrt, with fonn 
Goperncveat 
And chi«f 
Kavenao Control. 

D»to of AoqaiiHioii, 
and fonncw territorial 
dotignaikm. 

yataeof 

R«r«iia« 

sadAdmi- 

nutestire 

Difisko. 

Name of preaent 
XiiatncC 

Taluk, Par. 
gana, or other 
ntbldiyaion 
of District. 

* The PaxjAu 





and its 1)©- 





pendeacie*.’ 







« a f 
^ 0 1 

Peshiivrar. 


Under a 



/ xs ’3 .( 

Kohat. « 


* Board of Ad- 



!.■> I 

Hazara. 


ininhtration/ 



C-i® ' 



1849-1853. 



S 

Bannu. 






Dera Ismail Khan. 


Under a 



•e-s - 

c > 

Dera Gbazi Khan. 


* Chief Com¬ 

i 


*^5 . 

Muzaffargarb. 


missioner,' i 






1853-1858. 1 

1 Aiinexe 4 by pro- 



Multan. 



' clamation of gist 


Jhang. 


Under | 

March, 1849, after 


g 0 

Montgomery. 


‘Lieutenant- j 

second Sikh war. 


II. 



Governor/ i 



Hi 

Lahore. 


Jan. 1,18591. 



M ^ 

Amritsar. 






Gurdispur. 






Oujrdnwila. 





^ d ( 

Gujrit. 


Two Financial 




Sialkot. 


Commiasionors 




Sh^pur. 


(First and 


'^3 

Jihlam. 


Second). 


1. 

lUwalpindL 



Date of Begnlar 
Lastd Bevcnue 
Settlement 
(in force). 

BeTiidon 

Settlement. 

1873 


1881 


187a 


1877 


1878 


1874 


1879 


1872-80 


1879 


1873 


1868 

In progfess. 

1864 

*• »» 

1849 

»» » 

1868 j 


1868 \ 

„ « 1 

1864 


1854 

» >» 

1879 

. ! 


1 


_ 

BiauRjca. 


There were formerly 
ten divisions: under 
reorganization of 1884 
made into six. 

The first six districts 
on the list are sche¬ 
duled under Act XIV 
of 1874: a Special 
Criming Kogulation 
is in force. Ordinaiy 
Revenue and Ten- 
ajicy law, except as 
to Hazara which has 
some special features. 

Formerly called ^Ou- 
gaira.* 

^[pired in 1888. 

Expired in 1885. 

(Settlement expired. ) 

Settlement expired in 
1888. 

(Settlement expired.) 

Sanction of Govern¬ 
ment of India not 
received. 
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Firozpur. 



C«ded by treaty 
(March 1846';, after 
first Sikh war. 


Ceded by treaty 
(March 1846) after 
first Sikh war. 



After Ncpkl war, 
1815. 


* The term ‘Ci»- 

Sfttlej Suit««,i845 
-6,' is umkI sh^t- 
Is to denote {a) 
tbe pcwesskitis of 
the M(Ui 4 r^i«e«t 
of Sutlej which 
cfint« into BritiBh 
territory^ bj trea¬ 
ty : (b,> terntoris* 
which laiwed on 
fallttre of 
in U»« Protected 
8tet«e. 1P06-9, or 
were oMfiftacated 
for misonndnct of 
the chi^s during 
the eecood Sjikh 
war. 


Cia-Sutlej States, 
1845-6.* 

Part of Kama! came 
with the * Con¬ 
quered districts in 
1803.' 

The * diidricts on the 
right bank of the 
KiTcr Jamnii' (Rt^. 
VIIT of 1805). 

Transferred to the 
Panjdb in Feb. 
1858 by Act of 
Legislatiire. 



V 


Jiilandhar. 

HiishyArpur. 

Kangra. 

Simla. 

Ambdla. 

Ludidna. 

Karndl. 

Delhi (Dihli). 
i Rohtak. 

: Ourgaon. 

; llisdr. 


Half the dis¬ 
trict. 

F^zilka Tet- 
Bil. 

Mukatsar T. 
Mamdot Ili- 
qa. I 


i 

I 


Expired 

Revision j 

1881-5. 

in progress. | 

Expired 

Revision j 

1875-87. 

complete. 

1 

1873 

I 

1879-85 
1879 84 


i%9 ! 

Expired in 
1879. 

i88a 1 


! 

1849-54 1 

I 

Expired 

I 1879 87. 

1878-83 1 


1879 


1880 

1879 

1882 

( 

i 

Expired. 1 

1860-64 ] 

1 Revision 
i in progress. 

! 

1 


I The Wafctu pargana 
I near Fdzilka was 
i taken in exchange 
I jrom Bahawalpur in 
1844; the Buhak 
pai^ana was taken 
frc»m the Nawab of 
Mamdot 1858. 


I Revision in progress. 

i Consists only of twenty 
square miles for the 
Station of Simla. 
Revision completed. 

! 


i 

I The old Sirsa district 
has been divided, 
part to Firozpur, part 
to Hisar. 

(Sirsa and) Hisar bor- 
I der towards Bikanir 
i was defined in iSraS, 

I and the PathUa bor- 
I der in 1835. 
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ASSAM. 


Afi8AX. 


Chief Com- 
mmloner 
(Acts YIII and 
Xn of 1874). 


a»i«f 
f^nne CuotroL 


Date AoqoioiUoB, 
and former terriCociid 
deai^nafioD. 


First Burmese war, 
1834-6. 

Originally part of 
Bangpur and ac¬ 
quired with B€>nga! 
in X 765- 

Annex^ after Bhu¬ 
tan war in 1866. 

Partly acquired with 
OcalpAra in 1765, 
and occupied from 
time to time up to 
187a. 

Jalntya hills in 1835: 
tho rest is foreign 
territory except 
Shillong and a few 
villages (1839 35). 

Lapsed in 18301. 


With iten^l in 1765. 
Annexed in 1835, 


Name of 
ILirenMmad 
AdUniabtfaUTe 
IHriakm. 


a ^ 
o ; 

J! 

s- 

a 

6 




^ |i 

I? 

^ s 

II 


15 ^ 

5 %§ 


jPatHof praent 
Diitriel. 


Kimrup. 
Darrang. 
Naugong- 
Sibsagar. 
j Lakhimpur. 

Ooidpdra. 

Eastern Dwara. 


Tulnk, P*r- 
or other 
mb^vurioo 
of Dbtrict. 


Bate of 
Laad Rarenne 
Settlement. 


II 


Garo Hills. 

Khisi and Jaintya. 
Kdga Hills. 

Cachar Hills, 4 tc. 

Cach&*. 

Sylhet. 

1 Jaintya parganss. 


(Plains.) 


I 


1793 

Impermanent 

^ttlementX 



1 


i88a- 


1793 ( 

< Permanent ■( 
1878-80 


Under Annual Sd>tlexncnt or 
periodic leases, expiring 
1892-3. 

Half-rerenne pacing land- 
leases expire between 1887 8 
and 1893 3. 


Annual Settlomenia under 
Assam Rules, 

Portion towards plains under 
Annual Settlement. No Set¬ 
tlement in Hills. House-tax 
levied. 


Hou^tax and Annual Settle¬ 
ment. 

Only house-tax levied. 


portions only 


In the hill 
house-tax. 

Settlement expires 31st of 
March, 1898. 

Ham and other non-perma- 
nently settled estates, under 
temporary Settlements which 
expire from 1893-3 to 1906-7. 
ottl emente expire 1893-4. 
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misr/fy 


ommis- 

i,i86a). 



BTTHMA. 


Financial 

Commissioner 

(1888). 


Arakan—firet Bur- 
meso war, 1834. 


Pegu—second Bur¬ 
mese >rar, 185a. 


Tenn’^sacrim — first 
Burmese war, 1834. 


Upper Burma—third 
Bonneae war, id^ 


Araksn 

Division. 


Pegu 

Division, 


■11 


Irrawaddy j 
Division. 1 


Tennas- 

serim 

Division. 

Pour 

Divisions, 
Northern 
Southern, ^ 
Eastern, 
Central, 


Hill tracta 

Kyaukpyu, 

Sandoway. 

Akyab. 

Rangoon Town. 

Hanthawady. 

Pegu. 

Tharawady. 

Prome. 

ThongwA 

Baasein. 

Henzada. 

Thayetmyo. 

Karennee. 

Toungoo. 

Sbvv6gyin. 

Salween. 

Amherst. 

Tavoy. 

Mergui. 


Seventeen districts. 


None. 


18S5-8 

1880-84 
1879 84 
1880-4 
1883-5 


1879-85 
1883 6 
None, 


None. 


Under the Arakan Hill Dis 
tricts Regulation of 1874. 

Annual Settlements (Act II of 
1876). 

Regular Settlement with Sur¬ 
vey. 

16 circle regularly settled. 

4 ^ >» if 

39 »» j» ft 

Annual Settlements (part about 
to be regularly settl^). 

56 circles regularly settled. 

41 „ 

Annual Settlements. 


Under Annual Settlements: 
Act II of 1876 in force (ex¬ 
cept in Karennee), 


Not yet settled. Under Upper 
Burma Regulation VTI of 
1887 and Land Revenue Regu¬ 
lation HI of 1889. 
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cooKa 



Name of Pro- 
Tin ce, with form 
of OoT«rm&ent 
and cldef 
Bevecne OmtroL 

Date of Acquisition, 
and former ierriiori^ 
deegnatioEL 

N'ame of 
■Revenue and 
Adminiairative 
Divldon. 

COORQ 

(Kotkgu)- 

Under Chief 
CommisAioner, 
who is the 
Beaidcnt of 
Mysore (at 
Bangalore). 

Annexed in May, 
1834. 

1 

.i 

1 


Name of preaeat 
Butnct. 


One district (head¬ 
quarters at Mer- 
kara). 


Taluk, Per- 
gana, or other 
imb-diTiinofi 
of Distirict. 


Six taluka. 


YeluaSTira- 

shime. 




Date of 

Land Revenue 
^ttlement 

B£3£ARK& 

Old Settle¬ 
ment of the 
Coorg Rajas 
still in force. 
Survey is in 
contempla¬ 
tion. 

Two taluks have been sepa¬ 
rated and added to the South 
Kanara district (Madras Pre¬ 
sidency). 
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MIN/Sr^^ 


BERAB. 



^lle^ ‘ 
^rirs' j 
because it 
formed two I 
portions. East 
and West 
Berir, under 
two Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Now super¬ 
vised by one 
* Commis¬ 
sioner ' under 
the Resident 
of Hyderabad. 


* Assigned' to the 
Government of the 
British power by 
treaties, 1853-1860, 
with the Niraim of 
Hyderabad (Hai- 
darabid). 


Baldana. 

Aiola. 

Amraoti. 


Ellichpur (Alich- 
pur). 


Bisim. 

Wiin. 


1862-3 
1864 5 
1868-9 

1868-9 

1872- 3 

1873- 4 


Revenue-Survey under the 
Bombay system (Raiyatwiri). 


Settlement does not extend to 
the Melgh;it hill taluk, which 
is a great for^d. Forest Sur¬ 
vey is being carried out de¬ 
marcating cultivated villages 
inside. 

In Basim and Wun a large 
number of villages were un¬ 
der lease before the Revenue- 
Survey, and as th^to are now 
expiring a new Settlement is 
in progre^. 



Ca 
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CHAPTER HI 


OF THE INDIAN LEGISLATURES, AND THE LAWS BY 
WHICH INDIA IS GOVERNED. 


§ I. Reason foi^ describing them. 

As I have already alluded to ‘Acts* and ‘Regulations' of 
the Indian Legislature, and shall have occasion continually 
to refer to such Acts and Regulations in the sequel, it will 
bo desirable to give a brief account of the legislative powers 
under which laws have been, and are, enacted for the Indian 
Empire. 

Just as in the last chapter we learned that the oi^aniza- 
tion of the several provinces for administrative purposes 
was only accomplished gradually and by a series of Acts of 
Parliament, so the Indian Legislature has gradually grown 
into its present form after several statutes for organizing it 
have been made, amended, and repealed. The tentative 
and changeful nature of the arrangements provided are due 
to the same causes in both instances. 

At first it was only necessary to provide for the internal 
affairs of the Company’s factories, to determine what laws 
the settlers Avere to be deemed to carry with them, and were 
to be bound by, in their new home, and what courts were to 
administer justice among them. Soon, however, the sphere 
widened; whole provinces were acquired and added on to 
the original settlements; and then came the necessity of 
controlling, not only the European settlers, but of providing 
for the government of the country at large. 
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ag charters had then to be supplemented by A< 
^ent, providing foi* the direction and control of the 
East India Company (now that it was a governing body), 
regulating the appointment of high functionaries and sub¬ 
ordinate agents in India, determining the constitution of 
Courts of Justice, and giving powers of local legislation. 

The first Act, as already intimated, passed for this purpose 
was the ‘Regulating* Act of 1772-3 (13 Geo. Ill, cap 63). 
This had to be amended on the subject of framing ‘ Regu¬ 
lations* in 1780-1, and further in 1784 and 1786 (26 Geo. 
Ill, cap. 16). The subsequent Acts were passed at intervals 
of twenty years (when the charters were renewed), thus:— 

1792^-3 (33 Geo. Ill, cap. 52). 

1812-3 (53 Geo. Ill, cap. 155). 

1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV, cap. 85). 

1853 (16 and 17 Viet., cap. 95). 


§ 2. Home Government of the preeent day. 

It would serve no useful purpose, even if I had space 
available, to describe the early history of the Government 
which, in former days, as at present, was, from the necessity 
of the case, carried on partly in England and partly in 
India. 

The ‘Court of Directors’ of the Company, afterwards 
suporvisod by the ‘ Board of Control * (which acted as q, 
check on the part of the Crown) ^ poiised away in 1858, 
The Home Government is now provided for by the Act 21 
and 22 Viet., cap. 106 (a.d. 1858), known as the ‘ Act for the 
better government of India,* amended in 1869 (32 and 33 
Viet., cap. 97). This Statute received the Royal assent on 
the 2nd August, 1858, and camo into force thirty days later. 
In the proclamation that was issued throughout In<iia, the 
Governor-General is for the first time styled ‘Viceroy.* 
This Act transferred the government of the Company’s 
possessions to the Crown, and provides that all the rights of 
the Company are to bo exercised by the Crown, and all 

» This was constituted by ‘ Pitt's Act' of 1*384 (34 Oeo. HI, cap. 25). 





\ 


IBS to be received for and in tbe name of th* len, 
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Ima to be applied for the purposes of the government of 
India alone, subject to the provisions of the Act 

One of Her Majesty’s Principal Seci-etaries of State is to 
exercise all the control that the Coui*t of Directors of the old 
Company did, whether alone or under the Board of Control. 

A Council of fifteen members, styled the ‘Council of 
India‘V is also established. The number has been since 
reduced to ten (1889), by enabling the Secretary of State 
not to fill up five vacancies out of the fifteen. The Act 
fixes the salary of the members (payable out of the Indian 
revenue) and prohibits them from sitting or voting in Par¬ 
liament. The Council is under the direction of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, 'and its duty under the Act, is to ‘ conduct 
the business transacted in the United Kingdom in relation 
to the government of India and the correspondence with 
India.’ 

It may be, and is, divided into Committees for different 
departments of business. If the Council diflei-s from the 
Secretary of State, the opinion of the Secretary is fintil, ex¬ 
cept in some matters, for the decision of which the law 
declares a majority of votes necessary 


§ 3. Legislative power in England, 


The Parliament has full power to legislate for India 
whenever it thinks fit. Not only has Parliament this 
general power, but the local Indian Legislature is expressly 
barred from dealing with certain subjects winch it was 
thought wiser to reserve for the Imperial Parliament. 

I may here mention that it is a settled rule of inter¬ 
pretation that Acis of Parliament applicable to ‘Biitish 

* In 1876 (39 Viet., cap, 10) the native princes and chiefs at Delhi 
authority of the Queen waa further on ist January, 1877. 
recognized and Her Majesty was * So© tho Act, so^s. 7 and 19. 
authorized to adopt the style and • The most important of such 
title of Empress of India which she c.<ises is provided by section 41 of 

did by Tbroclainatiou, 28th April, the Act itself. No grant or appro- 
1876. The ii8«uniption of the title priation of Indian revenue or public 

* Em press of India ‘ (Kaisar-i-Hiiid) property can be made without such 

w'as celebrated with great pomp majority, 
twfore an immense assemblage of 


miST/ffr 
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ive the law to the whole of those territoriel 
they happen to be at the timOj but however they 
may bo constituted thereafter. No matter how many pro¬ 
vinces may be added to British India in future, Acts of 
Parliament now in force and applying to ‘ British India * 
would equally apply to the new provinces addecP. The 
meaning of the terms ‘ British India' and ‘ India * (includ¬ 
ing territories which are under native princes, but under 
‘ the suzerainty of Her Majesty ’) is more formally defined in 
the ‘ Interpretation Act/ 5a and 55 Viet., cap. 63 (1889), but 
sect. 18 makes this apply only to Acts passed after the 
Interpretation Act. 

I shall not here notice the Acts of Parliament applicable 
to India, as that would be beyond the direct scope of my 
work 

Such being the powers of the Secretary of State for India 
and his Council, and of the Imperial Parliament, we may 
now consider the powers and constitution of the Government 
of India. 


§ 4. The Government of India. 

There is a Viceroy^ and Governor-General with the 
supremo power of control and supervision over all the 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors (who are the ‘ Local 
Oovemments’). The Governors of Madras and Bombay 
retain some special powers (such as that of direct cor¬ 
respondence with the Homo Government) not enjoyed by 
other Local Governments, and which in some respects 
affect their relation to the Government of India; but this it 
is not necessary to enter upon. 


* See Sir H. (then Mr.) Maine’s 
remarks In the Abstract of the Pro* 
ceedings of the Legislative Council 
of aand March, 1B67 {Calcutta Oasette, 
30th March, 1867). Not so with 
Indian Actsif applioiible to the 
‘ whole of the territoriea of the East 
India Ck>mpany,’ that means the 
territories as they existed at the 
time. For example, an Act passed 
in 1848 would not (unless afterwards 
exUmded) apply to the Panj&b, 


txxmiise it was not till 1849 Unit 
the Panjdb formed part of the 
territories of tho Bast India Com¬ 
pany. 

* An excellent collection of * Sta¬ 
tutes relating to India' (up to i88r, 
and Supplomcnt) is published at 
the Government Central Printing 
Office, Calcutta, by the I>jgislative 
Ik'part men t. 

* So fimt stylcMl in the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858. 
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.^5h^^overnor-Goneral may ako himself become theiLlolL 
®G5Eemmeiit of certain provinces by taking them under his 
dii’ect management (under the Act 17 and 18 Viet., cap. 77) 
in the manner described in the last chapter h The Central 
Provinces, Oudh, Assam, and Burma, are examples of this. 
In such cases there is a Chief Coinmissioner who constitutes 
the * Local Administration.' 

The Governor-General is now assisted by a Council of 
five Ordinary Members This is the Executive Council. 


§ 5. The f/rst form of Indian Legldatwe. 

The first Act which directly provided for the form of 
government in India is the 13 Geo. Ill, cap. 63 (passed in 
1773)1 known as ‘The Regulating Act.’ It provided that 
the Government of Bengal should consist of a Governor- 
General and Council (four Councillors), and this was to be 
the Supreme Government, subject, however, to control of 
the Home authorities \ 

Legislative powers were given under this Statute to the 
Governor-General for the ^ Settlement of Fort WiUiam ’ 
and other factories and places subordinate thereto. 

Madras and Bombay had not yet any power of making 
Regulations. To the former of these Presidencies powers 
were given by an Act of Parliament in 1800 (which ex¬ 
tended powers similar to those which an Act of X781, 
pmsently to be mentioned, had given to Bengal). 

In 1807 Bombay was provided for, and the powers of 
Madras were at the same time improved and placed on the 
vsame footing. 

The chief feature of the Regulating Act as it affected 
legislation, was, that all laws required to be registered in 
the Supremo Court of Judicature at Calcutta, in order to 
give them validity. This plan did not answer; and it was 
amended by an Act of 1781 

‘ 6eo Chapter II, p. 8. * Tlio causes of the change were 

* £J4 and 35 Viet., cap. 67 (Indian the antagonism which sprang up 

Councils Act), sect 3. between the Supreme Court and 

* Vide the Act, bgcs, 7,8, and 9, the Council. All such matters 
and Toifore Lectures fer 1873, p. 44. must necessarily be hero omittedL 
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§L 


§ 6. The Regulations, 

Under this amending Act of 1781, a large body of Regu¬ 
lations was passed h The Marquis of Cornwallis revised 
and codified the Regulations in 1793, 

May, 1793, forty-eight Regulations, so revised, were passed, 
of which the forty-first declares the purpose of forming into 
a regular Code, all Regulations that might be enacted for 
the internal government of the British territories in Bengal. 

That these Regulations did not exacitly comply with the 
terms of the Act of 1773, while they exceeded the limits of 
the powers given by the Act of 1781, there can he no doubt. 
However, Parliament in 1797 (37 Geo. Ill, cap. 142) recog¬ 
nized them as in fact valid, approved of the foiination of a 
Code of such Regulations, and only added that they should 
be registered in the ‘Judicial Department,* and that the 
reasons for each Regulation should be prefixed to it^. The 
Code thus issued in J793 and added to down to 1833, 
foms what is called the * Code of Bengal Regulations 
There are local Codes of Regulations also for Madras and 
Bombay. 


§ 7. No provision for Provinces not annexed fom/illy 
to the Bengal Presidewy, 

It was noted in the last chapt<3r that the force of the 
Regulations was in 1800 (39 and 40 Oco. Ill, cap. 79) 
extended to the province of Benares and ‘all other fac¬ 
tories, districts, and places which now are, or hereafter shall 
be, subordinate, and to all such provinces and districts as 
may at any time hereafter be annexed to the Presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal* 


'Hi© student who desires to pursue 
tho subject, may refer to the Tcxjore 
lecture$f 1873 (Ijoeturo HI), and 
the standard Historifjs. 

‘ Tagore Law Lecttms, 1873, p. Qo* 

• Tliis i« tho r^'ason why long, 
and sometimoR very instructivo, 
preambles f^re to bo found pW'bxed 
to some of tho earlier Itegulations, 

VOL. I. 


these pn-ainblos Iwing, iti fact, ‘ ex¬ 
planatory moinoranda * of the obj< ct 
and purpose of the law. 

• Part of tJiis is still in force, Tho 
various repealing Acts liav© don© 
away with all oljsolete Regulations; 
oUiere, of course, have betui specially 
repcal»Kl in the eoun«.» of legisla* 
tion. 


WNisr/f^ 
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course of the preceding chapter I have notic< 
ance of this provision, and also the fact that various 
new acquisitions of territory, though annexed in general 
terms to the British dominions, were not specifically made 
suhmxUnatey or annexed to, the Presidency of Bengal. Con¬ 
sequently, no Regulations applied to such provinces, nor 
was there any direct power of making laws for them till 
1834; nor was all difficulty connected with the subject 
completely removed till 1861. 


§ 8. The second Indian Legislature. 

The 38th August, 1833 — on which day the 3 and 4 Will. 
IV, cap. 85, was passed — brought to a close the era of the 
Regulations. By the 43rd section, the ‘ Governoi-General 
in Council ’ was to make Laws a/id Regulations for all 
persons, for all courts of justice, and for all places and 
things within British territory and regarding servants of 
the Company in allied Native States. 

The Act provided also certain limits to the power of the 
Indian Legislature with regard to certain subjects of 
legi^lation. 

In the former period, the legislative power had been to 
make ‘ Rules, Regulations, and Ordinances ; ^ the term 
‘Regulation* was consequently adopted as most properly 
describing the enactments issued. Under the 3 and 4 
Will- IV, cap. 85, the power was given to make laws as 
well as Regulations ; and it thenceforward became the 
(justoiii to call the enactments of the Governor-General 
in Council ‘ Acts.* 

There is but little specific difference in the nature of a 
Regulation and an Act, except that the fomer were less 
concisely and technically drafted, and were usually pre¬ 
ceded by the detailed expositions of the motives and pur¬ 
pose of the enactments previously alluded to. This, in 
‘Acts,* has been replaced by the brief ‘preamble^.* 

* Th<^r<5 are also some difTerences on details. The introduction 
in the inannor of interpretation : to ‘ Field's Chronotngkal Index ex- 
but it is not here necessary to enter plains the subject clearly. The 
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'^1793 ^^33> therefore, we have ‘Regulate 

r 6 m 1834 down to the present day we have ‘ Acta/ 
These Acta are numbered consecutively through the 
year, and follow the calendar, not the official, year. This 
plan has ever since been adhered to, notwithstanding the 
modifications which have afiected the constitution of the 
Legislature down to the present time. 

By the Act of 1833, the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay were deprived of the power of legislation, and did 
not regain this power till i 85 i. 

The Act gave the Governor-General a Council of four 
members, of whom one was to be conversant with legal 
subjects. He was not a member of the Executive Council, 
and only sat when legislation vras in question. Even then 
he was not necessaiily present; nor need he concur when 
an Act was passed Under this Act, however, Commis¬ 
sioners were appointed in India to consider and propose 
drafts of laws 


§ 9. The Indian Legidature in its third stage. 

Our present system is nothing more than a development 
of the Legislature of the 3 and 4 Will. IV^, cap. 85. The 
first important change was made by the Act of 1853 (16 and 
j 7 Viet., cap. 15). It will be interesting to follow, in a very 


general manner, the changes 

* statement of Objects and Reasons/ 
which is always published with the 
proposed law while it is yet in the 
stage of a ‘ Bill/ does away with 
the necessity for any lengthy pre* 
arable to the Act itself when passed. 
It is, however, itself probably a relic 
of the old exposition prefixed to the 
Begul.itions. 

* For an excellent comparison of 
the various Legislatures in more 
detail, see Toipre Law Lectures t 187a, 
page 105 et seq. 

* It was under these provisions 
that Lord Macaulay came out, the 
result of the ComraisHioners* labours 
being the Indian Penal Code, now 
so famous. By the Act of 1853 a 
Law Commissioner in England was 

G 


made 

appointed to advise the Crown, on 
the recommendations of the Law 
Commissioners in India. 

• Acts passtjd under the <x»nstitu- 
tion of 1834 are technically styled 
Acts of the Governor-^General of India in 
Council ; those under the systtmi of 
1853 are Ads of the Legisl 43 Uire Council 
of India ; those made since the 
Indian Councils' Act of 1861 are 
Acts (f the Council of the Otnemor- 
General of India assembled for (he pur» 
pose of makhtg Laws and BegulaHone, 
At the present day the drafts of 
propose*! Acts are published in the 
Ooeette of IroUa^ for the purjKJse of 
giving notice of the propos*vl law 
and of invoking criticism, and in 
that stage the draft is spoken of as 

i 
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y this Act some purely legislative members were added 
to the Coimoil. These were appointed, one by each Governor 
of a presidency or Lieutenarit-Goveimor of a province* 
The Chief Justice of Bengal and one of the Judges, were 
also made members. 


While, however, the Council was thus improved in two 
important features—(a) local representation of provinces, 
and (6) special adaptation for legislative functions—it did 
not satisfy the ideas of many who could make them opinions 
hoard. In those days the plan of a local legislature for each 
province was strongly advocated, and in 1859 herd Canning 
sent home a despatch, in which not only this subject was 
dealt with, but the practice of the existing Council was 
criticised. Lord Canhing advocated a separate legislature 
for Bombay, Madras, Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 
and the Panj^b, He also desired that natives of the 
country should be consulted, and that they slioidd be able 
to give their opinions in their own language. 


a * Bill/ When the Acts are passed 
by Ihe Council an<l have rtwjeived 
the assent of the Oovernor-Genoral, 
they are also published in the 
Qaz4tt«. 

The Superintendent of Goverp- 
mont Printing (at his office, No. 8, 
Hastings Street, Calcutta) publishes 
authorized copies of all Act8,\vhioh 
can be bought by the public at a 
small price, varying according to 
the length of the Act 7 'he Legisla¬ 
tive Department is also issuing a 
collected sevries of the Acts, groujwd 
in volumes of ‘General Acts,’ and 
in ‘ Codes,* i. e. the Acts referring 
specially or solely to each pr<vvince^ 
Ill tliese editions, which are of great 
value, tahkiis are published showing 
how all the Acts and Kegulatious 
are disposed of— by rojieal, &ci. On ly 
unrefH'alod enactments are printed, 
with the alterations introduced by 
later Acts (if passtKl in time for the 
printing}. The provincial volumes, 


or * Codes/ of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, givo all the Regulations 
and Acts of the fjocal LegislaturcfS, 
as well os tho Acts of the Supreme 
liCgislatnro ; and all the provincial 
volumes contain tho ‘ Regulations ’ 
issued for certain districts under 
the Act 33 Viet., cap. 3, They do 
not, however, give the * ruh^s made 
pui-suant to various Acts/ which 
are now so conspicuous a feature in 
recent Acts. These must be looked 
for in local Gazettes or reprints. 
Such ‘ rules* are, IioAvever, of great 
convenience, enabling a multitude 
of details to be locally provided for 
which (jould not bo entered in the 
Act itself without swelling its bulk 
enormously, since the ‘ rules * are 
as A'arious as art^ the conditions of 
the provinces. Tho Forest Officer 
will rfunember how important a 
plac*e * rules ’ have in the Fbi'est 
Acts of 1878 and i88i. 
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Indian Legislature as it is at present (u 7 ider 
the Indiaii Councils Act), 

In i86i was passed the 24 and 2$ Viet., cap. 67, the 
' Indian Councils* Act/ which (as amended in some particu¬ 
lars by later Statutes) is the law under which our present 
legislature subsists^. 

The nucleus of the Council is the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General. This now consists of five Ordinary 
Members (with the Comruander-in-Chief as an Extraordinary 
Member, if so appointed by the Secretary of State). The 
Governor of Madras or Bombay becomes also another 
Extraordinary Member when the Council sits in his Presi¬ 
dency. 

Of the five Ordinary Members, three are officials, Civil 
or Military (of ten years’ standing at least), and of the 
remaining two, one must be a Barrister (or Scotch Advo¬ 
cate) of not less than five years’ standing. The Barrister 
Member is generally spoken of as the * Legal Member ’ and 
the other as the ‘Financial Member.’ When the Council 
sits for legislative purposes, it has to be supplemented by 
a number of ‘ Additional ’ Members 2, for the purpose of 
making Laws and Regulations only. These Additional 
Members have no power of voting except at legislative 
meetings. In number they must be not less than six nor 
more than twelve; one-half the number so nominated must 
(by section 10) be non-official persons. 

Provision is made for the Council meeting in the absence 
of the Governor-General; and for the Governor-General, 
when visiting any part of India, exercising his power with¬ 
out his Council. 


* All the recent Acte of Perlia« 
ment, viz. from 1855, can be found 
in the Collection of Statatew iaeued 
by Mr, WUutloy Stokes in continua¬ 
tion of the *Ijaw relating to India 
and the Bast India Company ’; the 
former can easily be obtained, the 
latter is now out of print and ecarce. 
But an edition of all the SUtutos 
is being printed in tJio Legialativo 


Bopartuient. 

* When the Council sits in any 
prrmnee, the yeutenant-Gi>vernor 
(and by the 33 Vict,, cap. 3, »ect 
3, a Chief Conuniosioncr also) bc- 
comoH eX'OjHdo a Member /or 
Hve purpofsei only. The eayofficio 
Members may be in excess of the 
maximum of twelve Additional 
Members. 
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ais power does not extend to legislation. 
ilior-Genoral can never legislate apart from bisCouncii; 
but the Council may sit notwithstanding the absence of the 
Govemor-General. In such cases a ‘ President in Council * 
is appointed according to the Act. 

The Governor-General (alone) has, however, a special ^ 
power to issue ordinances for the peace and good govern¬ 
ment of the country in cases of emergency. 

Power is reserved to the Crown (through the Secretary 
of State in Council) to disallow any law or Regulation 
passed in India; and the powers of the Council are restricted 
by section 22 in respect of certain subjects of legislation. 

The Indian Councils Act was amended by the 32-33 
Viet., cap. 98 (1869), and by 37-38 Viet., cap. 91 (1874), 
and by the 39 Viet., cap. 7 (1876). 


§ II. Powers of Local Legidatwes. 

The Act gives legislative powers to the Madras and 
Bombay Govemments; consequently, the Local Codes which 
show a blank after 1833, begin to have Local Acts from 
1862 onwards. For the other provinces the matter is 
differently stated. The provisions of the Act are to be 
extended to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and 
TTUiy bo extended to the North-West Provinces^ and the 
Panjab as soon as the Governor-General deems it expedient. 


* See tiectioii 33. This remains in 
force for a limited period only, and 
is subject to a * veto ’ from the Home 
0 <»v©ruraent (Secretary of State). 

* Under these provisions the Ben¬ 
gal Council was constituted by pro¬ 
clamation on the X7th .Tanuary, 
1863. A Local Council of nine 
Members for the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh was created by 
Notification, No. 1704, dated Cal¬ 
cutta. a6th November. 1886, with 
effect from the ist December, 1886. 
No local legislature for the PanjAb 
has yet been constituted. 

The following pasasge from the 
Tagon lectures /or 1873 may bo 
her© quoted as well describing the 
functions of the Councils when sit¬ 


ting as Icffislatm bodies (pages xan- 
33) 

* The character of these Legisla¬ 
tive Councils is simply this, that 
they are Comnnittoes for the pur¬ 
pose of making laws, Committees by 
meims of which the Executive Go¬ 
vernment obbiins advice and assist¬ 
ance in their legislation, and the 
public derive the benefit of full 
publicity being ensured at every 
stage of the law-making process. 
Although the Government enacts 
the laws throngh its Council, private 
legislation being unknown, yet the 
public has a right to make itself 
heard, and the Executive is bound 
to defend its legislation. 

*And when the laws are once 
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local Governor is bound to transmit an authenticated 
copy of any Law or Regulation to which he has assented, 
to the Governor-General No such local law has any 
validity till the Governor-General has assented thereto, and 
such assent shall have been signified by him to and pub¬ 
lished by the Governor. If the assent is withheld, the 
Governor-General must signify liis reasons in writing for so 
doing. 


made, the Executive i« as much 
bound hy them as the public, and 
the dufy of enforcing them belongs 
to the Courts of Justice. Stich laws 
are in reality the orders of govern¬ 
ment, but they are made in a manner 
which ensures publicity and dis¬ 
cussion, are enforced by the Courts 
and not by the Executive, cannot bo 
changed blit by the same deliberate 
and public process as that by which 
they wore made, and can bo enforced 
against the Executive or in favour 
of individuals whenever occasion 
requires. Tlio Councils are not de- 
Hborativo bodies with respect to any 
subject but that of the immediate^ 


legislation before them. Tliey can¬ 
not enquire into grievances, call for 
information, or examine the con¬ 
duct of the Executive. The acts of 
administration cannot bo impugned, 
nor can they be propiTly defended 
in such assemblies, except with re- 
fenmeo to the particular measure 
under discussion.' 

^ And if the Bill contains penal 
clauses, it is ordered (as a matter of 
administrative regulation) by a de¬ 
spatch of tlio Secretary of State of 
jst December, x86a, that it should 
be submitted to tlio Governor- 
General tH>/ore it is locally passed 
an Act. 



Dmgra'ni or Table (jiving a ^ CoTispecitts of the Legidcdures^ 


ittire of 1834 
4 WiJJiiun IV, 
Cap. 8 s). 


Oovemor - Ge^neral 
and ConncU of 
three, with a 
fourth member 
(a lawyer) for • 
LegiijJative duty 
only. 


Le«rutaiar« «f 1853 
(i 6 Si *7 Viet, Cap. 95> 


Le^ialatare of 1801 (24 & 25 Viet., Cap. 67), 




Governor-General and Council of 
four (all four being on the Ex¬ 
ecutive Council) ; 
alBO 

The Chief Justice of Bengal, 

One Judge, 
and 

One * Legislative Member * appointed 
by each Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


» 

G 
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(A) Governor-General and Council of five * Ordinary \ . \ 

Members. ^ 

(Three of them officials and two non-officials, usually one 
‘ Legal Member* and one ‘ Financial Member*}; 
and as 

* Extraordinary* Membeis— 

(1) Commander-in-Chief (if appointed), 

(2) Governor of Madras or Bombay, ea>o]ffifiio when* p 

Council sits in his territories ; / ^ 

to which is addid 

(B) For legislative purposes only (no vote on other matters), 

* Additional Members ’ 

(not more than twelve nor less than six, one-half to be hon- 
offieial), 

and 

(i) Lieutenant-Governor, 

(») Chief Commissioner. 

ex-officio (and without reference to maximum of la) when the i 

Council sits for making Laws in their territories, / q ^ 
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No Local Legislative Councils at Madras, Bombay, or 
Fort William. 


:LegwIativeCoun- Legislative Coun- Legislative Coun- Legislative Councils 
cil, Bengal- cil, Bombay. cil, Madras. for other Frovinc©!. 


jAct directs Govemor- 
f (jrenoral to appoint. 
'(Done Jan. I'jth, 186a.) 


Constituted by the Act 
itself. 


Act aUotes Governor- 
General to appoint. 
(Not yet done, ex¬ 
cept for N.W. Prov.) 
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Their * Acts * require the assent of the Qovemor-Gk*neral. 
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Law of ^Non-Regulation' Provinces. 


One section (25) of the Indian Councils Act I have 
reserved for notice till the conclusion of this chapter. 

I have already spoken of ‘Non-Regulation Pfovinces/ 
and so far explained how they came into existence. We 
have seen that, unless expressly made subordinate to the 
presidency, a province did not come within the operation of 
the Regulations. Consequently, up to 1833, no provision 
existed by which anything in the nature of a legislative 
power existed for such places. 

The Act 3 and 4 Will. IV, cap. 85, afforded only a partial 
remedy. It gave, it is true, power to legislate for all 
British temtory, so that provinces which were already 
British territory at the time were provided for; but 
nothing was said about the application of such Acts, if 
general in their character, to provinces not at the time 
British provinces, but added afterwards *. It soon became 
doubtful how far such Acts were practically in force. But 
the chief difficulty was, that in the newer provinces a num¬ 
ber of matters bad been provided for by local rules, circular 
orders, and official instnj||tionB, which emanated from the 
executive, but not from any legislative, authority. Busi¬ 
ness could not have been carried on without such rules, 
yet there was no legal basis for them, only the sanction of 
practice. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1861 removed the difficulty, 
and by section 25 provides that ‘ no rule, law, or regulation 
which, prior to the passing of this Act, shall have been 
made by* 


the Govenior-Oeneral, 

the Governor-General in Council, 

the Governor, 

the Governor in Council, 

the Lieutenant-Governor, 


* Vide note, p. 79 ; tlie remarka able to all British temtory, was not 
there quoted %vere made in the legally in force, ©. g. in Ih© I^anjAb, 
Council with reference to the Act W^uee in 1835 the Panjdb wa« not 
XI of 1835, which, though applie- British territoiy'. 
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^in respect of any such non-regulation province^iT^ 
^^ory known from time to time as a non-regulation pro¬ 
vince) shall be deemed invalid, ‘ only by reason of the same 
not having been made in conformity ’ with the provisions of 
Acts regarding the powers and constitution of Councils and 
other authorities ^ 


§ 13. Zocal Laws Acta^ 

Ill order to remove any possible doubt on the subject, the 
Indian Legislature has since expressly enacted ‘ Local Laws 
Acts,* which state what Kules and Acts and Regulations are 
to be deemed to be in force in the chief non-regulation pro¬ 
vinces. In the PanjAb we have Act IV of 1872 (amended 
by XII of 1878); for Oiidh, Act XVIII of 1876 ; for the 
Central Provinces, Act XX of 1875. 

In 1874, also, an Act was passed (No. XV of 1874) which 
is called the ‘ Laws I.ocal Extent Act,* and this, in a series 
of schedules, gives a list of previous Acts and Regula¬ 
tions which extend to the whole of India, or to the particular 
province (as tlie case may be), and the applicability of which 
was, or might bo, pre\iously doubtful. 


5 14. Scheduled DidricU, 

As regards the extent and nature of the law in force, the 
old distinction of ‘Regulation* and ‘ Non-Regulation * has 
entirely lost its meaning. Many of the old Regulations 
have been repealed or superseded, and some of those tliat 
remain have been expressly declared to apply to the Non- 
Regulation Provinces. Not only so, but all the more 
important branches of legislation—Civil and Criminal 
Procedure, Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Irrigation, the 

* Wh<;>n rules and orders wore Govonior-Oonoral. In ibis way the 
madoby‘lioards of Administration' PanjAb Foroat Rules of 1855 had 
or ‘Chief Conimisaionera,* they validity, owing to their confirmation 
would not have validity under the by the CJovemor-Oeneral in Council. 
Indian C»oimcils Act, unlenw they Thia validity has since been afftruied 
had been confirmed by the Governor- by th<3 insertion of the rules in the 

General, in which case they vir- schedule of the PanjAb Laws Act. 
tually became rules made by the 
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Contract, the Criminal Law—have been pro^ 
ler by general Acts which apply to all the provinces 
at lai'ge, or by special Acts containing local details, but 
resembling each other in principle. But there is still a 
practical distinction of ajiother kind to be mention^, which 
is of importance and likely long to be maintained. 

There are portions of the older Kegulation Provinces, and 
also poi*tions of the newer Non-Regulation Provinces them¬ 
selves, which arc ‘ Extra Regulation ’ in a perfectly valid and 
current sense. These are now spoken of as the ‘ Scheduled dis¬ 
tricts,* under the Act (XIV of 1874) passed to place them on 
an intelligible basis as regards the laws in force in them 
The districts are called * Scheduled* because they are 
noted in the * Schedules * of Act XIV of 1874. 

None of the Acts of a general character passed before 
1874, the local application of which is settled by Act XV of 


* The list may summarised as 
follows:— 

Scheduled Districts, Bengal 

I.—The Jalpaigiiri and Barjil* 
ing Divisions. 

II.-^The Hill I'racts of Cliitta. 
gong. 

JTI.—^Tlie SanUU Parganas. 

IV.—The Chutiya NUgpur Divi¬ 
sion. 

Borih:Wesiet n Prorimea, 

I.—The .Thilnsi Division, com¬ 
prising the districts of 
JhAnsi, JalAun, and 1 a- 
litpur. 

II.—The Province of Kumiion 
and GarhwAl 

III. —The TarAi Purganas, com¬ 

prising BAzpur, Kashi- 
pur, Jdspur, Riidarpur, 
Gadarpur, Kilpiiri, 
NAnak'MatthA, and Bil- 
heri. 

IV. —In the Mirzapur District— 

(i) The tappas of Agori 
Khd« and South Kon in 
the pargana of Agori. 

(a) The tappa of British 
Bin^auli in the pargana 
of Singratili. 

(3) Tlie tappas of Phulwil 
Dudhi, and BarbA in the 
pargana of BicliipAr. 


(4) The portion lying to 
the south of the Kainuir 
range. 

V.—The Fam ily Domai ns of the 
MahArAjA of Bonart'S. 

VI.—The tract of country known 
a» Jaunwir-Bawar in the 
Dohra-Dun district. 

Parydb, 

The districts of IlazAra, PeshAwar, 
Kohat, Bannu, Dora IsmAil KhAn. 
Dera GhAzi KhAn, Lahaul, and 
Spiii. 

Cenirat Provijum. 

No part of the Central Provinces 
is now ‘schtnluled.' 

The Chi^ Coftimmimenkip qf Ajmer 
and Mentdra. 

The Ck'‘f (knnmimonersAip of Aamm, 
British /Iwmid, 

The Hill Tracts of Arracan. 

Maims, 

Certain estates in Ganjain, Vi/A* 
gapatam, and Godavari districts 
^besides the Laccadive Islands). 

Jhtnhay. 

Sindh,the PtinchMahAls ''attached 
to the KairA Collectorato), Aden, 
and certain villages of fehwAsi 
Chiefs. 

Caorg, 

ITie whole province (Chief Com- 
mUsionei'ship). 
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ae year, apply directly to the Scheduled district^ 
the Local Government to define by notification in 
each case,— 

(а) what laws are not in force (so as to remove doubts 

in case it might be supposed that some law 
was in force); 

(б) what laws are in force; 

(c) and to extend Acts or paits of Acts to the dis¬ 
trict in question. 

Of coui-se all Acts passed since 1874 themselves define to 
w^bat territories they extend, so that there can be no fui*thor 
doubt on the matter. 


§ 15. Regulations nnder 33 Viety cap, 3. 

In order to provide a still more elastic and adaptable 
method of making rules which have legal validity, for pro¬ 
vinces in an elementary stage of progi*ess, the Act 33 Viet., 
cap. 3 (1870), provides that ceHain territories may at any 
time bo declared by the Secretary of State to be tenitories 
for which it is desirable that special Regulations (other than 
the Acts of the Legislature) should bo made. The districts 
so declared (if not already under Act XIV) become ‘ Sche¬ 
duled * whenever such declai'ation is made, so tliat there is 
in fact a power of creating new scheduled districts in addi¬ 
tion to those in that Act. The Regulations regarding HazAra 
in the Panj^b, tlie SantAl Parganas in Bengal, regarding 
Assam, Ajmer, and the Hill Tracts of An-acan, &c., are all 
under this law. They aie at once known from the old 
‘Regulations^ (of 1793-1833) by their bearing date since 
1870. 

§ 16 . Rhum4, 

In order to aid tlie student in remomberiug the 2 >^^ipal 
stages in the growth of the Legislature, I present the follow¬ 
ing skeleton or abstract:— 

(i) Onginally each presidency had its own President 
and Council: no formal legislature being needed 
for settlers who bring their own law with them 
to the ‘ factory ’ in which they settle. 
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(3) 


( 4 ) 

(5) 


( 7 ) 


ferritories acquired and formal govern-. 

ment begins; Courts have to' 
deal with natives of the country; 
Legislative power necessary; 
given by the ‘Regulating Act* of 
1773, subject to supervision of Supreme 
Court. This does not work, and is 
amended in 1781, but incompletely. 

A number of ‘ Regulations * made; codified 
in 1793 ; recognised as valid by Act of 
Parliament, 1797. This, with subse¬ 
quent additions up to 1 833, forms the 
Code of ‘ Bengal Regulations.’ 

Legislature of 1834 (3 and 4 Will. IV, ^ Jal ^ 
^5) British India. 

XSSa. 

The ‘Acts’ begin 1834 and onwards. 
Improved in 1853 by adding local 
members from provinces and 
some judicial authorities. 


§L 


7 


C'S 

11-2 

d ^ 

«« 9 . 

.g| 

fl^-9 
'3 

4^1 

I § 


A. D. 

1853, 


§•1 


iffli 


( 6 ) 


Finally improved by Indian Councils’ 

A.r). Act, 1861. 

1861. 


-•I'l I lo 


I S 


g’S'tj fs| 

•A M >• 

' i 

Special power given to Secretary of State to declare 
A. JD. certain territories amenable to the 33 
Viet., cap. 3. Thereon the head of the 
Local Government or Administration may pro¬ 
pose to the Oovernor-Generai in Council a Regu¬ 
lation, which, on l>eing approved by him,becomes 
law. 


1870. 








CHAPTEB IV. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LAND-TENURES OF 
BiaTISH INDIA. 


Section I—Tue Lines of Study. 

§ I. Oljed of the Chapter* 

The headiDg of this chapter is perhaps a soixiewhat 
startliDg one. I may therefore express a hope that it will 
not be misunderstood or taken as indicating an attempt to 
propound a general theory of origin for all the varieties of 
land-tenure that are to be found in India. It may well be 
doubted whether any such theory is, at present at any rate, 
possible; certainly I have no pretensions to be competent 
^ suggest one. And, even if such a theory were possible, 
it might be further questionable whether it would be of use 
to the student of practical land-administi’ation. 

At the same time there may he groat advantage to be 
derived from bringing together in one chapter various 
leading facts about Indian land-tenures. It would be 
strange if the comparative method, which has been found 
fruitful in other branches of study bearing on the language 
and progress of mankind, should be infructuous here. I am 
not aware of any treatise in w'hich facts regarding various 
provincial and local forms of land-holding in India have 
been brought together for the purpose of comparative treat¬ 
ment. The attempt made in this chapter will not then l)e 
going over old ground. 
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§ 2. Value of the Com>parative Method. 

A comparative study of land-tenures will bring out 
one thing; there are certain common factors which have, 
at least within wide geographical or ethnical limits, 
always been at work in the production of the tenures 
we actually see around us in the several provinces. Had 
these been always observed, we should have been 
spared some strange mistakes. I may instance the 
case of that curious district on the west coast of India 
known as MalabAr. From the tenure point of view Mala¬ 
bo presents in its limited area quite a number of instruc¬ 
tive and, in one sense, unkjue facts. It is like one of those 
little glens sometimes found by botanists, in which a group 
of plant-treasures—not to be found over many square miles 
outside—all at once reward his search. MalabAr was long 
a source of puzzled remarks from reporters on land affairs. 
It was supposed, for instance, that here ‘ private property * 
in land had existed, while it could not be found anywhere 
else. It was also asserted that here, exceptionally, no land- 
revenue had been levied on the ‘ proprietor ^ before the 
Mysore conquest. Both remarks, though often repeated, 
are quite without foundation. A study of the early Dra- 
vidian-Hindu organization, and a comparison of the history 
of the military chiefs of the country with that observable 
in Oudh and other parts, would have enabled a more correct 
interpretation to he put on the facts. The strong proprie¬ 
tary holdings of MalabAr in all probability grew up in 
exactly the same way as similar rights did in Northern 
India. And as to land-revenue, wherever chiefs of a con¬ 
quering or military caste are known to have held estates on 
a sort of feudal system, they will be found never to have 
paid land-revenue to the or over-lord. .But when in 
the ups and downs of fortune the rule was lost, and the 
chiefs’ estates became dismembered, and the descendants 
(as often happens in such cases) managed to regain the land 
in a new capacity, it was not to be supposed that they could 
escape the natural responsibilities of the changed position; 
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words, it was not in the nature of things 
[x)sed—in MalabAr any more than elsewhere—that the 
next ruling power should abstain from levying a land- 
revenue on such lands. However, this is all by way of 
anticipation: I must not go into details; what has been 
said is only with a view to illustrate the uses of comparison 
in the study of land-tenures. It cannot be a matter of 
chance, nor a case in which we must abstain from drawdng 
inferences, that a claim to strong ‘ birth-right * tenures is, 
all over India, found to arise among the descendants of 
military chieftains who had been colonizers or conquerors 
and who have undergone the usual changes. And if so, the 
origin of MalabAr claims, and their relative value, is ex¬ 
plained. 

Whatever may bo thought, however, of the benefits 
to bo derived from a comparison of local tenures, it can 
hardly bo doubted that by a preliminary study of this 
kind, we can gain a certain familiarity with common 
forms and wdth terms of constant occurrence in revenue 
literature, which will greatly simplify our after study, and 
will enable the separate provincial chapters* in the sequel 
to be written without the necessity for explaining over 
and ovoi' again terms and facts which must recur in 
each. 

And, fortunately, there are certain features in the circum- 
stancos of our Indian provinces which indicate the lines on 
which a genera] study may be pursued. 


§ 3. Zavd grou2>ed in ‘ Villages.' 

Wo can hardly help beginning with the general fact that 
all the races of India whose history we are to any extent 
adjuainted with, have, when they passed the noii;^fuUo or 
pastoral stage, and took to settled iigriculture, formed 
certain groups of land-holdings, more or leas conneef^J 
together, and which we call ‘ Villaoes.' At least that is 
true for all the districts in the plain country where there 
are no exceptional features. 

I have already explained, in an introductory chapter, that 
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‘village/ as we use it, irieans a group of] 
with (usually) a central aggregate of residences, 
the inhabitants of which have certain relations, and some 
kind of union or bond of common government h In the 
course of time modifications arise in the ownership and 
constitution of village societies; but once given a local 
name, the ‘ village * remains a feature on the district map 
in spite of all. Family partitions, for instance, and transfers, 
may cause one village to be divided between several 
estates, or may unite twenty villages under one owmor, but 
as a local feature the ‘ village ’ always remains. 

The village, its various forms and the modifications it 
undergoes, will then fonn a natural starting-point for our 
study of tenures. 


§4. Effects of La 7 id~Revenue Administration and 
Revermeffamdirig. 

Then again, the greater Oriental governments which 
preceded ours, have always, in one form or anotlier, de¬ 
rived the bulk of their State-revenues and lioyal property 
from the land. In one system known to us, ‘ Koyal lands ’ 
were allotted in the piincipal villages, and this fiict may 
have suggesk'd to the MughaLs their plan of allotting 
special farms and villagers to furnish the privy purse, and 
has had other survivals. But, speaking generally, the 
universal plan of taking revenue was by taking a share of 
the actual grain heap on the threshing-floor from each 
holding. Afterwards this was commuted for a money 
payment levied on each estate or each field as the case 


^ In revenue lang^iage, I may 
repeat, the village is the ‘itiaviza’ 
or ‘ dih* F.), In the Hindi dia- 
leerts it j« variously giinw, gramtun, 
grdoU, gaum, or some sirniiar form. 
In Rlphinstone'a Ifiatory of Jnduz 
and many otler works, the * villiige * 
is called a * township,* I am not 
aware of any advantage' po«»ea»tKl 
by this term, except that it is 
€K|uivalent to the Saxon * rill' 


which had featuriia in common 
with some forma of Indbn village. 
The ‘village* group varioa in eixe. 
In the Panjdb it 900 acres, 

in the Central Froviiican 1300 acres, 
in the North -West Provinoea, whon» 
|»opulation i« denser, and land 
highly cultivated and much sub¬ 
divided, It is 600 acroH (Sta^jk’e Memo¬ 
randum on Temj)< 3 rairy Si^tlemcntSj 1880. 
p. 8). 
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The nature and consequence of this syst 
fects our tnodern land-revenue, will bo dealt with in 
detail in the next chapter. Here I only state the fact. 
To collect this revenue, the ruler appointed or recognized 
not only a headman and accountant in each village, but 
also a hierarchy of graded officials in districts and minor 
divisions of territory formed for administrative purposes. 
Those officers were often remunerated by holdings of land, 
and a class of land-tenures will be found in some parts of 
India owing its origin to these hereditary official holdings. 
Not only so, but during the decline which Oriental 
governments have usually undergone, the Revenue officials 
have been commonly found to merge in, or he superseded 
by, revenue-farmers—persons who contracted for a certain 
mm of revenue to be paid into the Treasury from a given 
area, m representing the State dues exigible from the land¬ 
holdings within that area. Such revenue-farmers, or 
officials, whatever their origin, have always tended to 
absorb the interests of the land-holders ^ and to become in 
time the virtual landlords over them. 

Nor is it only that landlord tenures arise in this way. 
No sooner does the superior right take shape than we find 
many curious new tenures created by the landlord or 
arising out of his attempts to conciliate or provide for 
certain eminent claims in the grade below him. 


I § 5. EffetU of Asmynnieyit or Remission of LamURevenue. 

Yet another class of tenures arises in connection with the 
State Revenue-administration •, and that is wdien the ruler 
either excuses an existing land-holder from paying his re¬ 
venue, either wholly or in part; or ‘alienates* or assigns 
the revenue of a certain estate or tract of country in favour 
of some chief, or other person of importance, or to provide 
funds for some special objects, or to serve as a recompense 
for sei*vices to be rendered. 


‘ See Maine, Early qf InstiiutiimSf p. 150. 
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it such giants are carefully regulated, are fd_ 

strictly kept to their purpose, and to the amount 
fixed. But as matters go on, and the ruler is a bad or 
unscrupulous one, his treasury is empty, and he makes 
such grants to avoid the diflioulty of finding a cash salary. 
The gx'ants become permanent and hereditary; they are also 
issued by officials who have no right to make them; and 
not only do they then result in landlord tenures and 
other curious rights, but are a burden to after times, 
and have furnished a most troublesome legacy to our 
own Goveimment when it found the revenues eaten up by 
grantees whoso titles were invalid, and whose pretensions, 
though grown old in times of disorder, were inadmissible. 

Such grants may have begun with no title to the land 
but only a right to the revenue, but want of supervision 
and control has resulted in the grantee seizing the 4 anded 
right also. Hero we have another ‘ common factor ’ which 
has everywhere been at work—the influence of State 
organization and revenue systems on landholding. 


§ 6. Superimposition of Lamled Bights, 

The mention of tenures arising out of official relations 
with the land and revenue-farming, reminds u.s that these 
tenures do not always, or even generally, arise over un¬ 
occupied lands, or where there are no i)re-existing interests. 
They strike, in fact, the key-note of * 6uperimiX)sition* 
and ‘modification’; one set of tenures supervening on 
another and producing changes. 

This will not be understood as leading the reader to 
suppose that the great historic conquests with their new 
systems of government produced any’’ radical or wholesale 
disruption of the previous state of things, as the Roman 
conquest did in Europe. The changes were gradual and 
often insensible; the modified tenures were not the result of 
any defined purpose to change, or any distinct principle 
which was enforced. They represented an indefinite sort of 
compromise between old facts and new conditions; still 
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modification. For example; a man repr^ 
family of the leader of a party of colonkers who founded 
a Bengal village generations ago. As such he is the vir¬ 
tual, though not legally defined, proprietor of the best 
lands in the village formed by the groups of colonists. 
But time goes on, and a State ‘Zamind^r* arises to con¬ 
tract for the revenues, and gradually destroys the rights 
under him; but the man we have spoken of is strong 
enough or respected enough to influence even the ‘ Zamin- 
d^ir,* who thereon gives him a writing acknowledging or 
granting to him a perpetual tenure at a fixed and unalter¬ 
able rent. Practically the man is as well off* as he was 
before—perhaps better; but it is impossible to deny that 
the colour of his tenure is changed. 

Or again, let us go back to an early cultivating settle¬ 
ment, ^perhaps in the days of the Gone! or other ancient 
kingdoms. Even this represents a somewhat advanced 
stage, for before the ideas of the people had got to appre¬ 
ciate a definite right to clear and cultivate permanently 
a given area, there must have been a previous stage of 
nomadic and shifting cultivation in the forest. But let 
that pass. The village may remain for centuiicB in this 
stage. The different members all claim their own cleared 
holdings, and perhaps one or two leading men hold a here¬ 
ditary headship with certain customary powei-s and privi¬ 
leges. The time however comes when it is conquered by 
a marauding Bijput clan, or interfered with by some of the 
indigenous princes converted to Hinduism and adopting 
Aryan ideas of government; or the or chief umkes 

a gi'ant of the village to some member of his family. In 
shori, a landlord is found for the village. The lord dies and 
is succeeded by sons and gi'audsons. A change in the village 
constitution thus oecum. The family form a ‘ community * 
jointly claiming to own the whole. They have themselves 
cleared and cultivated the surrounding waste; they have 
bought up some of the older cultivated lands, and got rid of 
tlie holders of others, and the relics of the original village 
body that remain are now the ‘tenants’ of the superior 
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This landlord family, or ^proprietary body,’kiJ 
slbsely united ; all have equal rights, and they do not 
divide. But in time quarrels arise, and a desire for sepa« 
rate enjoyment grows. The ‘ community ’ then divide the 
land into major and minor shares or lots, but still hold 
togetlier and have certain common rights and the waste in 
common. This state of things is, however, in its turn 
affected by the Muhammadan conquest and by the or¬ 
ganized system which the Mughal Empire introduced. Not 
so much at first: they are ruthlessly assessed to a full 
revenue, and this a little damps their pretensions; they 
are more and more evidently graded ns peasant-proprietors, 
that is all. But in time the proprietary body find their 
rights ignored; a revenue-farmer first axis as their landlord, 
and ends by calling himself so, till his descendants ara 
found, after a generation or tw^o, talking about their ‘ an¬ 
cient rights ’ under the ‘ law and constitution of the coun¬ 
try ! ’ The old village rights have disappeared altogether. 

Then come MarithA plunderers, Rohilla adventurem, or 
an advance of Sikh clans. All fasten on the land, and all 
devise some scheme of making a profit out of it, which in 
the end affects the land-tenures. 


5 7. Effect of Modern Laws, 

Lastly, the British rule comes upon the confusion and 
ruin caused by centuries of such changes. Able adminis¬ 
trators,often actuated by the highest motives, but necessarily 
guided by the ideas which are natural to their age and 
antecedents, endeavour to settle landed rights and the 
revenues of the State on some equitable system. They 
perceive that the result of all that has gone before has been 
not merely to efface old tenures, and substitute new 
interests in their places, but rather to leave traces of several 
different rights, and to impose, as it were, layer upon layer 
of interests, each revealing itself in varying degrees of 
strength or preservation. 

In dealing with such a state of things many mistakes are 
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Tenures are not understood, or arc misnnderst^Toe 
ty systems of revenue-assessment and collection are 
adopted, and gimt distress and much injustice result. In 
the end matters slowly right themselves; and then it is 
desired to fix by law, in a definite manner, the principles 
on which rights are to be enjoyed and the form in which 
they are to bo secured and recorded. The task is one of 
great difficulty: as its accomplishment progi'esses, diverg¬ 
ence of authorities occurs, evidence is found conflicting, and 
public opinion changes. With the best intention of avoid¬ 
ing special theories, Western terms and the principles of 
Western jurisprudence make their influence felt, and the 
last stage in modification of the old order is only reached 
when the British legislation, earnestly desiring to do 
practical justice to all classes of rights, establishes, confers 
and consolidates rights, defining and classifying them as 
best it may, calling this man a landlord and that a tenant, 
and shading off the intermediate claims into defined gmies 
of ‘ inferior-proprietor,’ ‘ tenure-holder,’ ‘ occupancy-tenant/ 
and what not; trying always to provide equitably, but not 
always succeeding in doing so, in order that no really sur¬ 
viving rights may be ignored. 


§ 8. Effects of Economic Conditions, 

Nor must we attribute all modification to historical events 
and legislative efforts. All the time economic conditions 
are silently beaiing theii* part in modifying ideas and cus¬ 
toms of land-holding. Originally the foundation of every 
one’s interest in land, whether it is the king s, or the landlord- 
family’s, or the cultivator’s, is the grain heap, the natural 
produce, divided by some process or another, in kind. 

But as cultivation occupies more and more of the area, 
and waste for new tillage diminishes, population increases, 
and farms become more and more subdivided. No doubt 
sulxhvision means increased care and eflfort bestowed on 
the land, the increase of works of irrigation and the use of 
manure, and thus the produce is largely increased; but this 
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on for ever, and the time comes when the 
Se produce for the different parties cannot all be taken. 
For the share which meets the expense of cultivation and 
feeds and clothes the ploughman, remains a constiint, at any 
rate a not diminishing quantity, and the 8Ui*plus from each 
diminished holding becomes less. Meanwhile coined money 
comes into common use, and the king or the chief, instead 
of facing the inevitable and reducing his grain share to a 
lower fraction, seizes on the fact that lie can take coin 
instead of grain. Grain shares are given up, and money 
payments adjusted in the rough, and witliout attempting 
a valuation of the actual produce, still less of appraising 
the acres according to their different productive capacities. 
This changes the relations of cultivator and over-lord, and 
modifies the whole basis of agiicultural society. ‘Rent,’ 
‘enhancement,* ‘competition,* or their equivalent phrases 
begin to bo talked of. When population increases also, 
land ceases to be over-abundant, the race to secure land 
for cultivation begins, and not as before to coax cultivators 
to the land. Waste is increasingly broken up and new 
forms of tenure depending on arrangements for utilizing 
the waste land multiply. Here again is a new field for 
settled law and orderly administration to define, to regu¬ 
late, and to protect. 


§ 9. R^mrtid, 

Let us now gather up these various heads of study, and 
we may arrange our subjects for a ‘ general view ’ in the 
following order;— 

(1) The village and its modifications. 

(2) Tenures aidsing from official position, State grants, 

and assignment or remission of State revenue, 
as well as for the conversion of rovenue-farmerb 
or collecting agencies into proprietors and pro¬ 
prietary bodies. 

(3) The grades of lancbright resulting from tlie super- 

position, by conquest or otherwise, of new layers 
of interest in the soil. 
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growth and present position of 
come ‘ cultiYating tenancies * nr 
recognized 1 and lords. 

shall add a section containing some 
regarding ‘ property ’ in land as it 
3tood in India. This is a sort of epi- 
collaberal subject, the consideration of 
rendered necessary by every remark 
. on land-tenures. 


Section II.— The Village. 


§ I. Ec(;ktmg accounts of the ViUage. 

Considering the very great interest which attaches to the 
VILLAGE, as it is found under its varied conditions tmd 
with its different origins, in different parts of India, it is 
surprising to find that it is practically impossible to put 
one's hand on a single book that has collected and reduced 
to shape the information which exists in Settlement Reports 
and local and special papers and minutes, official and 


other 

The only detailed attempt to account for the village 
constitution I have met, is in Mr. Phillips’ Tagore Lectures 
for 1874-5. The author has set about, with his usual skill 
and industry, to collect facts from different sources; but 
unfortunately he has been dominated with the idea that 
villages are always * Hindu,’ and that there is one kind of 


* In Pr. Field’s valuable work 
on loiiSMding in viirion» couutrio», 
veiy little is said al>out the villages; 

perfect comnumilies of the 
Fanjjlb are hardly alluded to, and 
those (»f the North-WV>8t Provinces 
described only in extracts from 
aorno official Mintdes, which, what¬ 
ever may have Ixeen the ability of 
thoir authors, still were written 
when the sottlement enquiriestinder 
the new system of iSaa had hardly 
ooiiimenc^^, and when knowledge 
on the subject was most elementary. 

The Cohden Club Essaj^s contain 


a valuable paper by Sir O. Camp- 
bfdl, hut it la too brief and general* 
i^od to bo altogether satisfactory. 
There are, of course, the valuable 
conclusions as to early forms of 
pro}>erty. which Sir H. )M 4 ine has 
made us familiar with in his 
CimmimOm and ether w*orks; hut 
these do not, and do not j>rofes#i to, 
specially analyze the Indian village 
or give any details as to the actual 
facts of origin, constitution, and 
history, of the different types of 
village in the various countries of 
India. 
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/only; the consequence ii? that he tries to 
ihing by the ideas of the much later Hindu law¬ 
books; he pieces together various items of information 
gathered from totally different provinces; and thereout 
evolves a picture of a single form of village constitution, 
which thus represents nothing that really exists, or ever 
did exist, as far as emience goes. ‘ The village re^rred to 
in Manu^^ (he writes) *was, we can hardly doubt, the well- 
known village community, the constitution and position of 
which are so important in the Hindu land system; the 
village is, in fact, the key to that system.* * From the 
slight reference to it in Manxi' he continues, ‘ w^e have to 
pass by a long stride of centuries, to what has been observed 
in such recent times as the period since British rule. It is 
from such observations, with the aid of analogies from 
similar institutions existing in modern times in other 
countries, that we have to consty^t the idea of the village 
eonimmiify of Hindu timee* 


§ 2. Remarks on the Quotation,—Origin of VillageH, 

Eul in order to get a notion how the village system 
arose and grew in early times, and how it has since been 
modified, it is necessary to throw away all theories and 
to observe and collate the facts as far as they can be 
established by evidence, carefully distinguishing different 
localities, and only generalizing when we have a safe basis. 

The first point to ha noted is that there is no such 
thing as one form of the ‘well-known village community*; 
and that the village-system should not be referred to 
Hindu law influences without a groat deal of considera¬ 
tion—at any rate, if by ‘ Hindu law’ we mean the later 
embodiment of modified custom in the now well-known 
commentaries and text-books. 

In the first place, as I have akeady remarked, there can 

* MiAnfiva*flhftriiia-aa»tra, or tho version, that by Bahlctr.fortniiiigvol. 
Institiitcis of Manu, with the gh^ss xxr. of l’rftl>ner’8 serioH of ,^tcred 
of KuUukii Bhaiyi. I always refer Bdfokn <i/ the End. See Phillips, Loct. 
to the boat and most recent EngUah 1, 6. 
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any doubt that the formation of village grou’^ 
the aggregation of land-holdings in one place, and 
with a certain degree of union among the cultivators—is not 
peculiar to Hindu races, either original or converted. It 
is found in India, among the great races which were cer¬ 
tainly antecedent to the Hindus, and which still survive 
(with their institutions) in widely distant parts of the 
country. The village—apart from questions of particular 
foi-ms—is not so much the result of any system as it is of 
a natm*al instinct. We iind it everywhere, especially in 
the plain country, where circumstances invited it; at the 
same time, we do not find it in other places—on the Hima¬ 
layan hill-sidos, on the west coast (K^nara and Malabar) 
and in the dry regions of the Southern Panjab. In these 
latter situations we find individuals, or a few con¬ 
nected families with individual holdings; the residences 
are sepai’ately located within the holdings, or perhaps (as 
on the west coast) a few family houses are arranged 
in a group; and we find that on the west coast there is 
no word for * village,’ but the term for a family group of 
houses with its dependencies is some word such as ‘ tara,^ 
meaning a ‘ street.’ It is true that for Government pur¬ 
poses these holdings are ai*tificially grouped into circles 
of some kind, and that some sort of headman, or chief over 
the circle, is recognized, partly as a matter of social con¬ 
venience, partly as a matter of State management with a 
view to the collection of roveiwje or taxes. 

But over the greater part of India aggregates of cultiva¬ 
tors forming regular villages are the rule, the other cases 
are the exception. 


§ 3. Two types of Village distinguished. 

And then, there is not one type of village community, 
but two very distinct types, one of which, again, has 
marked and curious forms or varieties. And, without an¬ 
ticipating details, which must come later, I may say at once 
that these two types are distinct in origin. 
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one type the aggi'Cgates of cultivators ha’i 
^8 a joint-body to the whole estate, dividing it 
among themselves on their own principles; nor will they 
acknowledge themselves in any degree jointly liable lor 
burdens imposed by the State. Each man owns his own 
holding, which he has inherited, or bought, or cleared from 
the original jungle. The waste surrounding the village is 
^Lsed for grazing and wood-cutting, but no one in the 
village claims it as his, to appropriate and cultivate without 
leave; still less do the whole group claim it jointly, to 
partition when they please. 

In the other type—owing to causes which we shall 
presently investigate—a strong joint-body, probably de¬ 
scended (in many cases) from a single head, or single 
family, havS pretensions to bo of higher caste and supe¬ 
rior title to the ‘tenants* who live on the estate. The 
site on which the village habitations, the tank, the grave¬ 
yard, and the cattle-stand are, is claimed by them; and 
the others live in and use it only by permission — per¬ 
haps on payment of small dues to the proprietary body. 
The same body claim jointly (whether or not they have 
separate enjoyment of poitions) the entire oi’ea of the 
village^, both the cultivated land and the waste. If this 
waste is kept as such, they alone will receive and distribute 
any profits from grazing, sale of grass or jungle fruits or 
fisheries; if it is rented to tenants, they will divide the 
rents ; if it is partitioned and broken up for tillage, each 
sharer will get his due portion. There are other differences, 
but these suffice for our immediate purpose. 

As a matter of fact, the first type of village is the 
one most closely connected with Hindu government and 
Hindu ideas. And the second type is found strongly 
developed among the PanjAb frontier tribes who were con¬ 
verted to Muhammadanism: it is also universal among 
Jat, Qujar, and other tribes in the Central PanjAb, as well 


* There m*y be two or more such 
bodies, eftoli claiming a wrtain 
known section of a village ; but I 


take the case of a simple village as 
bettor oxprewiing ray point. 
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6 iig conquering Aryan tribes and descendants ^ 
Is and nobles in other parts. 

So much then for there being one general type of village 
to be described, and for that type being due to Hindu 
influences. In making the latter remark, I wish, however, 
to qualify it by adding that it is perfectly true that the 
second typo of village does arise largely from those deep- 
seated archaic notions of family property and of the joint 
and equal inheiitance of the members which have formed 
the basis of the later Hindu Iciw^ as much as they do that 
of the cudom which governs the Panjab tribes. 


§ 4. Sources of iifoimiation regarding Villages. 

Let us now proceed to examine our sources of information 
as to the two types of village I have indicated, and see 
how such villages grew up and how they have been modified. 


§ 5. Gaxises of Village grouping. 

It has been said that the idea of aggregating men in 
village groups for the purposes of agriculture is a matter of 
natural instinct; so it is to a great extentb Not only is it 
true that * union is strength,' but the situation of villages 
in most pai'ts of India was such as specially to call for 
some kind of union. In the first place, the early villages 
would be situated in the midst of often dense jungle ; and 
the depredations of deer and pig on the crops, and of the 
danger to human life from the larger })easts of the forest, 
are such as an English farmer could hardly realize. Then, 
too, there were adventurous armies on the move, hill- 
tribesmen and local robbers to be dreaded, to say nothing 
of the need of presenting an united front againsfj, forces 
emplo3’ed by iniquitous revenue-farmers in the later days 
of misrule. 

' And we shall hereafter find recent associations of onter|>ri»ing 
evidence from several provinces settlers—perfe^Hly voluntary and 
that iiuiny villages owe their exist- quite wnconntKJted with any tribaf 
ence to more or less ancient or notions or dynastic changes. 
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re neighbouring villages always friendly 
It would often happen that a group of settle¬ 
ments on one side of a boundary would be at feud with 
those on the other, and union for defence became a noiTual 
condition on either side. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that ‘village grouping* 
should have been adopted, where local ciicumstances suited 
it, by all races in India. 

And then there was another influence which tended to 
fix the institution, as well as to determine the size and 
composition of the groups. Some land-owning castes in 
parts of India still retain a distinct tribal organization. 
Wliat happened in this respect with the earlier races we only 
know partially. But we have the example of tril^es who 
settled in pai*ts of the Panj^b at a comparatively late date 
—long after the Aryans—and we find them not only 
forming villages, the holders of which have a strong joint- 
claim to the whole, but forming them on the plainly evident 
basis of tribal divisions and sub-divisions. First, we find 
an allotment of certain larger aieas to whole tribes or 
clans, and then sub-divisions forming villages, the elders 
carrying out the scheme down to making a specific allot¬ 
ment for their several family holdings. Some villages are 
then clearly due to tribal instincts. And even among the 
Aryan tribes who had R/yds and chiefs over them, and among 
whom we cannot trace a detailed tribal allotment, we shall 
occasionally find certain clans or branches among whom no 
family was sufficiently predominant to furnish a ; and 
among these we shall tint! villages divided up and allotted 
from the first on a tribal and family' basis. 

In fact, we can foUow out three conditions of the existence 
of viUages. The first is whore, as withDravidian and Aryan 
tribes, there is a central government and a series of terri¬ 
torial officers, but where the villages are aggregates of 
cultivators, and no principle of allotting the original 
village areas—if there ever was any—is now traceable, and 
where the village grouping appears to depend partly on 
the natural necessities of the population, partly on the 
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drisdiction of headmen. The second is whei* 
race the village back to the eettlemerit of a clan or 
tribe, and have evidence of the formation of village groups 
and the allotment of lands on tribal principles from the 
first. The third is where a landlord-body, havbig acquired 
predominance in an existing village, or having founded a 
now one themselves, and being now represented by a more 
numerous body of descendants, the existing grouping and 
distribution of holdings is the result of joint-inheritance 
and partition. 


§ 6. Villages how far ^ joint*—The stages of p'^ajperty. 

It may not unnaturally be asked why are the two dis¬ 
tinct types of village spoken of not always recognized and 
kept apai’t by Revenue wiiters ? I think it is due to the 
fact that they have been too often regarded as if one was 
only some kind of modification of the other. Even if it 
were so, it would not justify us in overlooking the distinc¬ 
tion that certainly now exists; but the existence of such 
an opinion gives me an opportunity of introducing some 
remarks that ought to be made at an early stage, regarding 
ideas of ‘joint property' and ‘ communities,’ as these terms 
are applied to villages. 

It is commonly said that property in land passes through 
three stages. First, it is held by the tribe or clan, and is 
rogai'ded as the common property of the whole l)ody. 
Holdings indeed are allotted or recognized, because without 
that agricultural labour could not be performed; but pe¬ 
riodically the holdings are exchanged or redistributed, 
showing (it is said) that no one regards any particular 
field as his private property. The next stage is reached 
when redistribution is abandoned, because each several 
holding—that of the man with his sons, has become improved, 
and each famOy desires to retain permanently its own. .But 
still the paterfamnlim is not the individual owner: he cannot 
seU or will away the holding. He must share it equally 
with his sons if he makes a paidition, and on his death it 
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/to all sons equally, or to all other heirs if ^ 
surviving sons* 

That is said to be the stage when property vests in the 
family. This stage evidently subsists to a great extent in 
most parts of India. The Hindu law and local custom (as I 
have mentioned) recognize a joint succession, and provide 
some other rules which I need not here allude to, for keep¬ 
ing the property in one family. 

But gradually the desire to profit by one’s own skill and 
labour mdivulualizes propeiiy. A number of things con¬ 
duce to this end. Family quarrels arc an unfortunate but 
very common factor. Difihrenoes of taste and agiicultural 
capability also have their sphere. Coined money comes into 
use, and men begin to buy and sell land. Finally, families 
break up, and individual onvnei'sMp, such as we see it in 
Europe, with or without the last restraints and survivals of 
the preceding stage, is the third or final condition. 

These stages must certainly be borne in mind in any 
attempt to account for Indian villages. At the same time 
it must bo clearly stated that we have no actual evidence 
of the first stage—evidence, I mean, showing that univer* 
sally at one time, there was no such thing as individual 
or even a family right, but that the whole iribe or clan 
regarded the land as really ‘common’ in a communistic 
or socialist sense. 

It is true that we have ample evidence of a primal 
custom of re-distributing the holdings in particular tribes; 
but it always followed a distinct allotment of lands, and an 
allotment which showed that there was a desire to equalize 
the holdings, and not give all the best to some and the 
inferior to others. It is, therefore, open to us to inter¬ 
pret the distribution, not so much as indicating a com¬ 
munistic idea of property os indicating a desire to equalize. 
For after all devices (and very inconvenient devices we 
shall find them to have been) adopted by the toribesmon for 
clasMsifying lands, and giving families a bit of this and a bit 
of that, instead of one compact lot in one place, still 
inequality was not completely remedied, and therefore a 
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ife interchange may have been intended rather tfe 
iis turn at the best and inferior holdings 
If we look to the earliest villages found under the Aryans, 
or before that, we have no evidence (other than that of the 
re-distribution, which I do not regard as conclusive) of 
a tribal stage; and even among the later Panjab tribes, 
where tribal occupation and allotment are cleaaiy discern¬ 
ible, any previous stage of the Joint holding by the tribe 
collectively, hardly seems deducible from the known facts. 

But we certainly must recognize that, as regards most 
villages, property is still in the ‘ family' stage. The principle 
of joint succession when the head of the family deceases, is 
clearly an indication of * family ’ property, and so are the 
devices of excluding females (who many, and so would take 
the land into another family), the restrictions on alienation 
by sonlesB male proprietors, and the right of pre-emption 
by which strangers can be kept out. 

And it may be argued that this idea of the family own¬ 
ing is necessarily the sequel of an earlier idea of a common 
holding by the tribe or clan. Those who think so point to 
certain large areas in the Panjdb, now forming separate 
villages, which wei^o once boUeved to have formed units of 
tribal holdings divided into shares ^ I do not then wish to 
deny the possibility of some early stage of joint tribal hold¬ 
ing, but to point out that it is a theory, and not a matter 
that can be asserted with any approach to certainty. 


* W« have no emhnoi of any »iich 
stage aa mentioned by M. de Lave- 
leyo, pp. 4, 5, 17) j *Peu a pen une 
pariie de la terre est momontan<i- 
inent inise en culture, et la regime 
agricole s’tStablit: mats la t^'rritoir© 
que le clan on la tribu oocupe de- 
meur© sa propri^tiS Indivise. La 
terro amble, le pAfcumge et le for^t 
sent cxploitda on coramun. Plus 
tard, la terr© cultivde est divis^^ 
on lots, rdpartis entn' las families 
par voie du sort; ru-sage temporaire 
eat soul attribne ainsi ii I'individu. 
lie fends continue a roster la pix>- 
pri< 3 te oolbnitiv© du clan A qu’il fait 
retour de temps ^en temps, afin 


qu'on puisse proct'^der un nouveau 
partage/ &e. Still less have vre 
any trace of Virgil's ‘Oolden Age' 
(0^)rg. i. 185 ^ ’ 

‘Aute.Tovom JiuUi snbigebaut arva 
coloiji ; 

Nec siguare quidem aut partiri 
limite oampum 

Fas erat: in medio qnixorehant: 
ilksaque tellua 

Omnia lil)eria8, nullo poscente, 
fer€d>at.' 

* So© some ciirioiw instances given 
in Tupper’a Cuittomar^f Iaw (Panjdb 
Ofm^rn inent, 5 vols.) regar^ng the 
Jthlam district. 
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7. Meaning of the term ‘ Community. 




And this leads me to remark that though wo talk about 
* village communities,’ we ought not to give that term any 
meaning of such a kind as to indicate anything like a 
communistic or socialistic right or interest. As regards 
a largo proportion of villages there is no evidence what¬ 
ever of their being held actually in common in that sense. 
Villages held for a time in common are always so hold by 
the joint descendants of a conqueror or chief who in some 
way acquired the estate. The descendants are jealously 
disposed to insist on equal privileges and position, and so 
remain joint as long as circumstances render it possible. 
I have come across a few instances where a tribe (in the 
Panjtib) has from the first held a part of the land in com¬ 
mon, but there it is due to local circumstances, and the 
produce is always divided out according to certain shares. 
The term * community ’ might, if not explained, be apt 
to mislead. It can be correctly used only with reference to 
the fact that in many villages families live together under 
a system which makes them joint owners; while in others 
the people merely live under similar conditions and under 
a sense of tribal or caste connection, and with a common 
system of local government. It cannot be used as suggest¬ 
ing any idea of having the land or anything else ‘in 
common.* 


§ 8. Kinds of Hght aduaUy found to be mserted. 

But whatever the truth may be in this matter, we %re 
introduced at a very early stage to the existence of an idea 
of an individual (or rather family) right to the land in 
favour of the pereon who cleared and reclaimsd it from the 
jungle- In such a situation as the forest-clad, or again the 
very dry, portions of India, it is hardly surprising that this 
feeUng should have arisen at a very early stage and rapidly 
gained ground. There are of course places w^here the soil 
is soft and the labour of preparing it for ite first ploughing 
VOL. I. I 
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pkratively light. But in large areas the most sWe'ffe 
gncTprotracted labour has to be undergone in getting the 
dense forest and jungle cleared, and in digging out masses of 
stumps and roots, with no aid beyond manual labour, and 
very rude if not inefficient tools. And this labour has to be 
unremittingly continued or the jungle again encroaches. 
In other parts, agriculture is impossible without embanking 
and terracing fields on the hill side, and making water 
courses to divert the streams of hill torrents. In all 
these cases the man (or family) whose hands and funds have 
effected the change, is sure, at an early stage, to regard 
himself, and be regarded by others, as peculiarly entitled. 
In the concluding section on property we shall find that at 
least 500 years b.o. the Tmtiiutm of Manu had acknow¬ 
ledged this principle, and it is highly improbable that it 
was then a new idea inscribed in the text for the first time. 

1 have said that right resides in the family ,—though 
the sentiment is slowly disappearing. The principle just 
spoken of does not militate against this. For it is the man 
and his relations together, who ‘ cleared * the fields ; and to 
this day in the most purely raiyatwdH villages, —where 
nothing but the most ancient several holding is traceable, 
the sons or other heirs succeed jointly to the holding. And 
as for the cases where (as in the Panjdb) wo see the tribes 
allotting land to families who hold separately, but in village 
groups; or where (as in villages acquired in landlord right 
by families) there is at first a joint holding by all the mem¬ 
bers collectively, we are obviously in the ‘ family ’ stage. 

But while we see especially the influence of the ‘ right of 
ihp first clearer ’ in one type of village where the individual 
or family holdings are all separate, and never were (as far 
as wo know) anything else; we also see an idea of right by 
conquest which is not so called, but is distinguished as 
the ‘birthright’ or claim by inheritance. It prevails in 
villages of the second type where, between the ruling 
power and the cultivating families, there is a landtopd. or 
a family claiming superior rights os owners. How these 
landlords came to have such rights we shall presently see. 
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.^object of these remarks is to disabuse the rei 
the idea that in some way a ‘joint * village is 
necessarily the earliest or original typo, and that it is a 
process of decay and flux of time, whereby joint rights are 
forgotten, and the other type (which I have suggested to be 
really the oldest) arises. That cases of decay, by which one 
fonn passes into the other, have occurred, I do not doubt; 
but it is not the general rule. We shall also see the joint 
villages partitioned, splitting up, and becoming individual 
properties, but that again is quite a different and easily 
recognizable condition. 


§ 9. Swcessive immigrations into India. 

It is well known that India has been the scene of a series 
of tribal immigrations—a phenomenon which stretches 
back into the remote past. Antiquarians will long con¬ 
tinue to explore such authorities as the Brdhnuinas for 
evidence as to the successive races,—some coming from the 
north, others by sea from the west. But in a work of this 
kind, I must avoid the path of antiquarian speculation, 
however tempting, and leave the real detail to others. 
For our present purpose we shall find it sufficient to take 
note of three gi'eat races,—those whose effect on the land- 
tenures is evident. One of the early races, which still sur¬ 
vives, is the Kolarian (or, as some write it, Kolharian). 
Tribes belonging to this race are still to be found in South* 
western Bengal, and in Central India along the Vindhyan 
mountains. Their origin I cannot discuss, but they were 
followed by Dravidian tribes, whose rule they often 
accepted. The Kol races are still represented by the Ho 
and Munda tribes in the Chutiy^ NAgpur division of 
Bengal, by some primitive tribes called KorwA in the same 
country, and by the Hors of Singhbhfim. The Bhfimij and 
the Sant^l people, who settled in what are known as the 
‘ SantAl Pargjinas * of Bengal, belong to the same race. 
Along the Vindhyan bills these races are traced in the 
Kois of GujarAt, the Bhfls of MAlwa, the Kudrs of ElUchpur 

I a 
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r), and the Ktirkd tribe of HusbaogdbM ikiJllaJ 
em-Central Provinces. To the present day they 
represent various stages of tribal progress. 

Tlie Kolarian races hardly interest us from the tenure- 
point of view 80 much as the Dravidians—except in this 
respect that, while some of these tribes mixed with the 
Dravidians and submitted to their government, others 
remained distinct, and still remain, to show us all grada¬ 
tions of tribal progress. Some are still nomadic, living 
only in the forest by hunting and collecting forest produce, 
and if they practise cultivation, it is by that method of 
shifting or temporary cultivation which is common in 
many parts of India. 


§ lo. Shifting Cultivation in the Hill ForesU, 

As this shifting cultivation marks the first stage in pro¬ 
gress from the pastoral and hunting stage, I may briefly 
describe the method adopted. The tribes who practise it, 
commence by selecting a suitable site on not too steep a 
slope, and cutting down all the smaller tree and shrub 
vegetation, which is heaped on the ground to dry during 
the hot season. The larger trees are killed by ringing; the 
rest is burned. As soon as the rains fall, the ashes mixed 
with seed—usually hill-rice, pulses, and (in places) cotton— 
are dibbled into the groiind. One crop is taken, perhaps 
followed by a second, on the same place, and then the tribe 
moves to a new locality. They retium to the fo'st only 
after a period sufficient for the vegetation to grow up 
again. If space is ample and the tribes not numerous, 
it may be twenty, thirty, or forty years before the same place 
is cut again. But where the population is denser, and 
space limited, the rotation is reduced to ten or even seven 
years, and less. 

In Burma we shall see an instance of this form of culti¬ 
vation becoming organized, and evidently on the way to 
change into settled land-holding'. 

‘ Shifting cultivation i« practi«od under the name of ‘jiim* (and 
UrgelyinAssam and EasU^rn Bengal many other tribal name«). It ia 
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§ n. The Kol Indikttions, 

The Kol tribes do not appear to have had any central 
government. Their village settlements—when they were of 
a permanent character—were united in tribal areas, as wore 
those of the Dravidians, and known as * parhd ’ in that part 
of India where they still survive. A chief or * m^nki ’ pre¬ 
sided over the parhd. In each village, a hereditary head¬ 
man called ‘mund^* was acknowledged. The final reference 
was to the nidnld; or to the m&nkis in council united with 
the ifiiwruids and chief land-holders. This resembles the 
Dravidian form, so clearly traceable in South India, where 
the village or other family groups were aggregated into 
unions called ‘ndd’ or ‘ nddu/ with some kind of chief, acting 
alone as regards the ndd, or in council with the other chiefs 
in aflfairs afi’ecting the whole country. Nothing under this 
system indicates that the village land-holder claimed any 
other right than to hold his own clearing. The rnund^, 
Mr. Hewdtt informs us, disposed of lapsed or abandoned 
holdings; and probably no theory as to general right in 
unoccupied land existed, except possibly that it belonged 
to the ‘ parh^ ’—representing the original territory allotted 
to a tribal section. In time each viUagc expanded by new 
cultivation; hamlets, offshoots of existing villages, spread¬ 
ing into the wdste. 

No regular system of revenue can be traced, but the 
rounds and the mfinki held lands in their respective villag^, 
and gifts of grain—the early forerunner of the regular grain 
share—were received. 


^ 12. The Dravidian Races, 

These tribes are said to have come from the west, and 
undoubtedly spread over a great part of India. Ihey 


A great featvre in the foreets of 
Burma wliei-o forest officem have 
carefully to de.al with the custom, 
and arrange grounds for its prao* 
Uce. In Burma it is called * toung- 
yft' (and the tangled jungle that 
springs up where a cutting has 


taken place is * punzO *). In South 
India it is Kurari or tCiimori (Cana^ 
rose) or pfxIO in Telugu. In the 
Central lYovinoes it is * dabyd * or 
^iK'war.' It was formerly known 
in the Simla hills. 
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led great kingdoms in South and Central 
it is difficult to say how far theii* influence extended. 
It appears, for instance, that the Tdkshakas, a race which 
occupied the northern-central regions of the Panj^b, and 
were snake worshippers, were Dravidians. The Central 
Provinces and BerAr were peopled by Gonds or Khonds, 
who were Dravidians—and the Central Provinces ‘ Zamin- 
dAri estates * are the surviving traces of the chiefships held 
by Gond nobles. These people left more than others a 
strong mark, because they had a central government—a 
king whose territories were in the centre, and chiefs holding 
the outer circle of estates—like the Aryans. It is fairly 
coiiain that the Dravidians were partly conquered and 
partly peaceably mingled with the Aryan races who came 
afterwards. They had the habit of educating their children; 
hence Brahmans of the literary Aryan stock were welcomed, 
and thus it was that while the Sanskrit language adopted 
those peculiar’ letters, which are found in none of the 
Europaeo-Aryan tongues, in time the Dravidian princes 
took Brahman counsellors, adopted Hinduism, and often 
took Hindu names and called themselves RAjputs, with 
fanciful genealogies derived from the heroes of the Mafid- 
bhdvata ^ Dravidian tenures and institutions still survive 
in ChutiyA NAgpur side by side with the Kolarian. The 
UrAons, who conquered and gave their name to Orissa, were 
also Dravidians. 


Some interesting details will be found in the chapters in 
the Bengal section devoted to Orissa and ChutiyA NAgpur 
As already stated, the Dravidians had a central govern¬ 
ment of a king or RAjA—the original title has perished— 
and chiefs. They occupied (as far os the Kol countries are 
concerned) lands already cultivated. What is interesting 


' Tlie Dravidians are also n>pro- 
sentcd by the Bhdro who had ini- 
portaiit kingdoniA in Otidh. and re- 
prt'sont tho ' Shiirata’ trilHie of the 
Brdhmmaa^ It i» curious also to 
not© the Bumian institutionB which 
show a Dravidian origin. Dra- 
vidian institutions have also been 
observed in Sumatra. 


* The vernacular terms given in 
the text in connection with these 
institutions are those which now 
obtain in the South-west of Bk^ngal, 
whore the institutions are still 
most clearly in evidonoo. Simi¬ 
lar institutions survive elsewhere, 
and of course the names aro dif¬ 
ferent. 
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besides the system of RAjAa and chiefs, 

5 m a pre-wAxyan organization, is, that at finst the chiefs 
raised their principal revenue by holding special lands in 
each village throughout the country; the whole produce 
being taken by the ruler. The villages were divided into 
lots called ‘ Khdnt.’ One of these was the ‘ majhas ’ land 
or royal farm spoken of; another wont to the headman, and 
another to the ‘ pdhan ’ or priest; this being subdivided 
into shares for the worship of the great goddess, the dktrict 
god, and the village deity respectively. After a time the 
kings, not feeling satisfied with the ‘majhas’ produce, 
took a grain-sfture also, from all lands except the priest’s, 
and the headman’s; and then it was that some further 
changes took place. The king first introduced a State 
headman or accountant called ‘ Mahto,’ who speedily 
njduced to a shadow the position of the old ‘ Mnndti ’ or 
natural heatlman. Of course the ' Mahto got his allots 
ment of land: and the lands held by the ‘ bhdinhAr ’ families 
—those of the original settlers who furnished the headman 
and other chief men including the Mahto, were exempt 
from revenue. In this stage, the king also, to provide for 
the cultivation of the royal farm or ‘ majhhas ’ land, made 
an allotment (betkhdta) to certain cultivatora, which was 
exempt from revenue, on condition that they shouM work 
the ‘ majhhas ’ lands. Then it was that, excepting the lands 
of the bhfiinhAr officials and tho ‘ betkhdta,’ all other land 
paid a share to the king or chief, and so was called ‘ lidjhas ’ 
land. 


§ 13. How far the Aryans copied the Dravidian 
Syste^n. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that while wo know 
the Aryan races to have been originally a pMtoral race, 
but including a strong military caste, the inmitution of 
the lUjii and his chiefs forming a sort of feudal govern¬ 
ment, as well as taking a grain-share by way of revenue, 
were apparently in existence before the Aryans came. 
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/fact has led Mr. J. F. Hewitt to study the 
tion. Tliis author has bad exceptional facilities for 
examining the evidence on the spot, having long resided in 
the Central Provinces, and also been Commissioner of the 
Chutiyd Niigi^ur division of Bengal ^ 

Seeing the undoubted influenco that the Dravidian and 
Aryan races had on one another, and that something must 
have brought about the change in the Aryans from a con¬ 
quering and pastoral people to a settled ruling race, with an 
orderly government and village cultivation and a regular 
hiemrchy of officials over the land; it is at least a probable 
explanation to suggest that they simply copied the Dra¬ 
vidian institutions which they found ready to hand. On 
the other side, it may be urged that the plan of forming 
villages is a natural one, and that taking a grain-share is 
also natural. We see it among the Arabians. (The early 
Muhararaadan plan was that of the tithe, or ’usftr, paid by 
tlie faithful, and the * Idiir^j,* or tribute taken from the 
conquered, and both probably in kind.) * But I must leave 
the question an open one. At any rate, we have a very 
perfect coincidence, amply justifying a prominent notice 
in this place. We must admit that, whether or no the 
Allans could have had the ‘grain-shai’e* idea of revenue by 
nature, they certainly found it practised when they came. 

I must also add that the Dravidian institution of the 
‘ Majhhas * lands explains the prevalence of ‘ Royal ’ lands 
or farms in Burma, and in many part^j of India, where, for 
instance in Coorg. we also find it, the land being worked by 
slaves. It seems to have been at one time adopted in Mala- 
bfir, and perhaps affords one (alternative) explanation 


* ivn the subject of the 
tnbcs.Cun ni ngham,<^ ncient Qmffrnphy 

g YUbner, 1871) pp. 505 7. and Mr. 

ewitt’s papt',r in the Jotmtai qf ihn 
Beciiiy qt Arl^fttr May 6, 1887 (toI. 
XXXV. |>. 613) and subsequent 

papers in the Journal qf the Moyal 
AHoKc Society, April 1890 . 

• And «n> in the remote times of 
the Old Testament. Tho instance 


of the one-fifth produce tak^u by the 
Fharaoba is familiar. Having ac* 
quirt'd the land in exchange for 
ffKKi during the protracted famine, 
tbo ruler could not of course dis¬ 
pense with the original cultivators; 
so ho left them in pos8es.sion, stipu¬ 
lating for an annual fifth of the 
produce (Gen. xlvit 30-24). 
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^cfc that the king did not take a general 
[fue. There is also no doubt, to my mind, that the 
‘ watan/ or land held ex officio by village headmen—of 
which we shall presently hear—is a distinct Dravidian 
survival. 

In short, when our books speak of the pre-Muhammadan 
government and land organization as * ancient Hindu,’ it is 
really a fusion of Aryan and Dravidian ideas which they 
refer to; a system the original elements of ■which can hardly 
be separated. 


§ 14, TJce Aryan Immigration, 

Notwithstanding the question of origin alluded to, I 
shall speak of the Aryan or Hindu system when 
referring to the revenue-system which preceded the Mu¬ 
hammadan conquest, chiefly because the Aryan and Dravi¬ 
dian races merged into one another, and also because the 
system is more perfectly preserved to us through A ryan 
writings^ and is most clearly exhibited to us in the Aryan 
(lUjput) states, where it has found an enthusiastic historian 
in Colonel Tod, whose well-known Rajasihdn —fortunately 
reprinted— is a mine of infonnation on the subject. 

So that the Aryan immigration is really, for our special 
purpose, the most important. To this we will now turn. 

At some remote period one of the great waves of im¬ 
migration brought a race from the North-west, which was 
odginally pastoral; it is believed that their taking to 
settled agriculture was a later development, and may 
pt‘rhaps be traced to the time when they began to leave 
the hill kingdoms which they first occupied—where culti¬ 
vation w^as limited to narrow valleys or terraced fields 
oil the mountain-side—and descend to the wider spaces of 
the alluvial plains of Upper India. It is certain that 
such a change did take place. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the Aryan tribesmen at first established them¬ 
selves, with their chiefs, along the HimAMyan slopes—in 
Kashmir, in the hills now forming the Chamba State, and 
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near Simla. In the Kdngra district (PiL^_ 

Sgh^iMaya) w© find a distinct tradition that the present 
Rajput chiefs and landholders were only the successors of 
a much earlier race of Hindu settlers and conquerors, they 
themselves having occupied land in those hills at a period 
no earlier than the be^nning of the Muhammadan con¬ 
quest, when they fled from oppression. In Chamba and in 
Kashmir there are stone temples marking colonies of great 
antiquity. In the latter valley many ruins—like those cele¬ 
brated ones of Mdrtand—are Buddhist; but in Chamba the 
old conical stone temples, with their finials resembling a 
grooved or fluted and flattened sphere (called by Fergusson 
the ‘Amlika’), may go back to a really ancient establish¬ 
ment of the princes and people who afterwards conquered 
India, and fought in the battles which have been half 
mythically, half historically, described in the epic of the 
Mah^bhdrata. It is common to find in books, statements 
to the effect that after a long sojourn—perhaps of centuries 
—in the hills, they descended on to the ‘plains of the 
Panjilb.* But the Aryans at first did not descend far, if at 
all, into the PanjAb plains^ properly so called. The 
RAjput bodies now found there are all, by tradition, later 
settlements; princes, with their followers, or individual 
adventurers (whose descendants have since multiplied into 
clans) returned from kingdoms established further on into 


' We have no old Hindu mnams 
in the Paixjiib i^laine; but the Gret^k 
writera teU ua of a niiinWr of 
(Aryan) kingdoma to the north (near 
iho hi lift), and besido Uioin we 
have tratM^ of tribes of non-Aryan 
origin, vhs, the MalH, Cathcsi and 
other tribes (of the Greek authors) 
to the south and oast, and the 
Tjikshakaa or Takk^s who hwi their 
capita] at TakiishiU ^laxilos of the 
Greeks) not far from Itiwalpindi. 
Fri^aumably Foma (Furushii u’as 
an Aryan prince, but his conflict 
with Alexander was on the Jihlam 
rivor. and that is not far from 
the nilU which the liAjpuU cer¬ 
tainly occupied. In time, fcofi, Aryan 
famihes allied themselves with the 
Fnnjiib tribes and formed mixed 


races, but that was later. I do not 
venture here to discuss what wm 
the origin or date of the Jat tribfss 
and many others who form so large 
a portion of the Fanjrib village 
population, but they c<'rtainly wora 
much later than the Aiy'an immi¬ 
gration , and they were not Aryans in 
that sense. Dr. Mmr Taxt*^ 

il. 48a, Ac.) cites passages from the 
Mahilbhilrata which con%i;tt this. 
The people *who dwell between the 
five rivers which are associated 
with the Sindhu (Indus' as a sixth * 
are ‘ those impure Stthikaa who are 
outcast from righteousness/ ‘Lot 
no Aryan dwell there even f)r two 
days. There dwell degraded Brah¬ 
mans. . . . They have no Veda nor 
Vedic ceremony nor any sacrifice,' 
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But the site of the first Aryan settlomei 

__i of India was to the north-west of Delhi, in the 

vicinity of the JamnA river, where they established king¬ 
doms—of which Hastinapura is a historic example—and 
thence they spread over the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh (properly Awadh—the ancient AyodhyA). The ad¬ 
vance cotdd not stop here. Although the old writeiii 
attempted to describe ‘ the country where the antelope was 
found' as the proper abode of the Aryans—and this phrase 
points U) the open plains about the JamnA and Ganges— 
the tribes or clans gradually advanced over Bengal and 
BihAr and conquering portions of them, at any rate ob¬ 
tained a kingdom in Orissa^; others went to Central, and 
perhaps to Southern India; othens conquered GuzarAt in 
Northern Bombay, where their remains are found to the 
present day. The group of states now known as BAjpu- 
tAna and KAthiAwAr, represent the lost refuge of these dons 
at a time when the Muhammadan conquest began to disturb 
them. It is impossible to state in what order these con¬ 
quests and settlements occurred, except tliat they wore after 
the primal settlement in the region of the JamnA. 

Pure Aryan settlements were,however,not the only feature 
of the immigration; it is certain that many alliances—both 
political and social—early took pkce^ Dravidiaii and 
Aryan rapidly mingled, both as to race, language, and 
forms of government; and the influence of their religious, 
social, and political system spread in other ways. Brah¬ 
mans travelled to the remotest parts, and soon, as I have 
said, convorti^d the Dravidian chiefs to Hindu ideas and 
made them ‘ RAjputs.* In reading accounts of the southern 
kingdoms—the Ch^ra, Chola, and PAndyan dynasties, in 
the Madras territories, or the states on the west coast, now 


* A distinct leg«*«d dt .scribes how 
the ancestor of the Videhna of Bihiix 
»et out hearing U»o iwicred fire with 
hiin towards Bihar. 

* Aa set forth by Stirling in the 
Aiiatic RmarcheM, an authority ren¬ 
dered more acoussible to ua in the 
graphic pages of Hunter's Orissa, 


3 vol». 

• Mr. Hewitt ha* ondeavoaml to 
traoo many of those movemontii 
and allianoee in his interesting 
papers on the Smiy BiHory of ifmthem 
India, Joarnsl K A. S., vol. xjl 
July 1888, and toL %xL April 1S69. 
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kdnara and MalabAr—it is impossible to feel certain 
iier we are to read through the records of Brahmanical 
authors, that the princes and chiefs were actually Rajput 
immigrants, or were (as is more probable) local Dravidian 
princes who had adopted the Hindu system. It is quite 
certain that the Gond kingdoms of Central India, and the 
Assam dynasty in tlie north-east, w^ere ‘ Hinduized ' in this 
way, and we shall see the same thing in south-west 
Bengal. 

Then, again, in spite of caste prohibitions and a great 
strictness in marriage rules observed by the purest families, 
it is quite certain that the Aryans mixed freely with other 
tribes, their predecessors, and that tribes of half-blood 
multiplied rapidly; some of them, at least, would be 
Hindu and claim to be RAjput. Among the Jats of the 
PanjAb, for example, while some of the clans assert a 
separate tribal immigration from beyond w’hat is now 
AfghdnisMn, others declare they are RAjputs who lost 
caste by adopting in^egular marriage customs. Thei'e are 
castes in the North-west Himitldya who are known to be of 
this mixed origin, and very sturdy races they are. The 
BihAr people are probably a mixture of the antecedent 
* Magadhds * and Aryans ; and the important agricultural 
caste of Kunnis, or Kunbis, are said to be a mixed race 
from the Kaurava or Kuru clan. Tribes of this kind, and 
RAjputs of purt^r origin also, spread (as I have already 
remarked) over the Panjab and other places, by what I may 
call a reflex movement—settling as individuals or groups, 
who returned upon their steps, after the original tribes had 
advanced to the country of the Jarnnd and beyond it. The 
once extensive settlement of ‘ Ghfb * KAjputs in the Gujrat 
district of the PanjAb, may with tolerable certainty be 
ascribed to this originh 


* Many setUexneutH now forming or MewAr, or wherever else they 
groups <'f Riijput villages, in the had settled in Hindustan roturCefI, 
Panjib were duo to single ad- founded villages, and gradually 
venturers, eadc^ts and mernboni of inultipliod into clans. The KAJput 
families who. dis!iatisfi« 3 d with their race is everywhere. noted as ex* 
|>ositioii and pr<M*pocls in Bikanir tremely prolific. 
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§ 15. Importance of the Hindu eystmi. 



The land-Bystem of the Aryans—whether really Dravi- 
dian or not—k the one that has come down to us in the 
greatest perfection. It survives to this day in K^jputdna 
and in the Hindu states of the HirndUyan mountains. We 
can see its identity, at least in all main features, with the 
system of the Aryan tribes as it was in Manu’s time. Wo 
have also evidence of what it was in the small Hindu states 
that once spread over Oudh; we trace it in Orissa; wo 
can follow the same organization as it was adopted by the 
Mar^lthds and by the Sikhs. We can gather similar inform¬ 
ation also about the Hindu states in South India. Every¬ 
where we have the same broad outlines of State and social 
organization in their relation to land-holding. 

Tlie Rdjils of one place may regard those of other parts 
as having lost caste, and they may refuse intermarriage; 
they may regard themselves as the representatives of the 
pure stock, and other princes as nobodies; but all that 
has nothing to do with the fact that they all adopt, 
and have adopted from time immemorial, a system of 
organization and land-administration which is the same 
in all essentials. 

What is more strange, the Muhammadan conquest did 
little directly to modify the old system of Hindu land¬ 
holding ; though indirectly, as we shall see, it caused a new 
race of landlords to arise, who ignored and gradually 
caused the decay of, the special feiitures of village or¬ 
ganization. But it is not to the Muhammadan conquest, 
speaking of the country as a whole, that we owe any irre¬ 
coverable loss of evidence as to what the old forms of land¬ 
holding were. 


§ 16. The Hiiulu Land-system. 

Although in the chapter (which follows this) on the Landr 
Revenue Systems, I have fully described the method of 
State organization which marks the Hindu RAj or kingdom, 
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^others which assimilated to it, I had better i 
Slar outline here, and the repetition will be forgiven. 
No doubt the different clans or sections of the Aryan tribe 
occupied defined territories which they conquered. There 
is evej'ywhere evidence that the tendency was to form a 
number of comparatively small States or tenitories, and 
the Rijds, or head chiefs, and minor chiefs, called Thakur, 
Rdnd, Bdbii, &c., of each, divided the land amongst them¬ 
selves. Sometimes particular clans had no and they 

then made an equal division into villages and family estates. 
There was also a marked tendency for a number of these 
States to bo united in a sort of confederacy under some 
greater emperor. Such was the case in the days of the 
great kings of Kanauj, and with the empire of Chandragupta 
and Aaoka h The Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century 
A.B., notes that he saw the State barge of the Mah^rdj^, or 
great king of Kanaig, being drawn along on some ceremo¬ 
nial occasion, by eighteen minor R^jas. 

We are, however, only concerned with the individual 
States. The iUjA as the chief power of the clan, received 
the largast and best group of lands ^ (usually in the centre 
of the country) os bis royal demesne, and this was in after 
times called his ‘ Kbdlsa,* the Persian term of course indi¬ 
cating its later introduction. Smaller estates were assigned 
to the other tribal or clan chieftains (Tbdkur, Riln^, &c.), 
and they governed these estates without interference from 
the FUljA They were only bound to feudal service, to 
appeal' at the IMji’s court from time to time, to receive 
investiture, and to pay a succession fee on the occasion of 
a succession by inheritance. 


§ 17. Manilas idea of land^holdiiig. 

Unfortunately we have no information as to how indivi¬ 
dual families and members of the clans received holdings of 

‘ Just ms there was an overloixi. p. aao' ‘ The domains 

a Jiex Ansfiorttfny in the days of Tor the crown oon»titute<i, if not the 
the heptarchy in England. largoat, at least the nMx«t valuable 

• Stirling, in his remarks on and productive share of the whole 
Orissa, {Asiatic Beseancimj voL av. territorj\* 


umsTff 
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the time which Manu's Institutes represent 
^ad settled down, and agiiculturo was well esta¬ 
blished. Manu has nothing to tell us of how individual 
(family) holdings were apportioned. In the times repre¬ 
sented by his Code, there were already separate villages, a 
headinan over each village, and other officials over groups of 
villages, and over larger areas (des), which probably still 
survive undei* the more familiar revenue name of * pargana,* 
a term introduced at a lator period by the Mughals. who 
simply followed the old Hindu organization of territory 
under now names. 

It is not easy to explain why Manu tells us nothing of 
the original possession of cultivating holdings. He is, 
however, chiefly concerned with the of high or mili- 
taiy caste and his learned Brfihman counsellors, and how 
these allotted the country for rule and overlordship. It is 
probal)le that the cultivators, who wore called Vaisyas and 
Sudras by caste, were some of them, dependents or followers 
of particular chiefs, who settled on the territories of tbeii* 
respective heads; but they must also have represented 
the mixed race formed by the union of Hindus and Dravi- 
dians. They cultivated each man (or family) according to his 
ability. The higher military caste, when not of rank to 
hold estates as chiefs, or become headmen and district officers, 
either lived apart as soldiers, or fell into the humbler posi¬ 
tion of cultivators. In a great many instances the land 
occupied must have been waste and covered with jungle, 
and its reclamation may have been without any formal 
division other than the allotment (of ultimate holdings) 
under the direction of headmen, such as we see in so many 
parts in later times However this may be, all that Manu 
notices is the right pomes$ed by the * first clearer* of the jungle. 
Ho has the right, just as the hunter who first wounded the 
deer in the chase. 

In the concluding section on property we shall give 


^ I to the procces of vilUgo devoted to the toniireR of thoao 
founding in the Central Proviiioa#, provinces. 
deacriWd more fully in the chapter 


miSTffj, 
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ber details about Manu, and the state of thin^ 

_ Here I am only concerned to note that it is 

doubtful if there is any suggestion of a landlord between 
the cultivators and the Edjd, and certainly nothing like a 
tribal or a joint ownership on the part of the body of culti¬ 
vators or holders of land in the ‘Grdmam’ or village^. 
Indeed, if there had m-iginatty been a joint ownership, 
I do not see how any such ownership could have gi’own up 
afterwards, not universally, but in particular cases, as it 
certainly did. The process of such growth is clearly trace¬ 
able in the Hindu states of Oudh, and is well described 
in Mr. Bennett’s excellent Settlement Repart on the Ganda 
Dietrict (1H78). It is also clearly traceable in Gumrdt 
(Bombay Presidency), not to mention numerous other 
instances. 


§ 18. The Right to the Waste. 

The conclusion that the earliest villages consisted of ag¬ 
gregates of individual holders, with only the Rsij/i or chief 
over them as ruler not landlord, depends to some extent on 
what was held regarding the ownership of the uncultivated 
and unoccupied lands. Where there is a true joint village, 
as we shall presently see, we find some person (or body) 
claiming the entire area in a ring fence, uncultivated as 
weU as cultivated. But in the ordinary village of Manu, 
the individual cultivators, each strongly attached to his own 
holding, make use of the adjacent waste for grazing and 
wood-cutting, but do not claim it as theirs. Certainly the 
Rdj& or the chief exercised the right of making grants iind 
locating settlers on this waste, and the village headman was 
applied to to authorize the breaking up of fresh waste. In 
some parts of Oudh, where there was valuable timber on 

' It is quit© certrtln that no to imply tho contrary. ^ 
phniae in Manu gives the alightt'st camfully re-examined Bilhler's 
hint of any joint-body owning in tran-Mlation. and find nothing ap- 
coinmon a certain group of territory proaching an indication of any thing 

in a ring-fence. Mr. Phillips in btiyond a group of cultivators 
his first lecture, and M. de Lave- (under a common headman) ♦vhoso 
loye» if I rightly understand his individual right depends on the first 
use of the term * oommunaut^ * clearing of the jtingle. 

66 ^,would stem 
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we find the Eijfi levying (as one of bis 
^n ‘ axe-tax * on the felling of timber, from all out¬ 
siders. This is, again, quite inconsistent with the idea of a 
communal group or body owning the waste- As a matter 
of practice, the rulers and the headmen of the villages (on 
their behalf) would allow any one to extend his tiUage 
to the neighbouring waste, because the king’s share of the 
produce at once became due, and so the total was augmented. 
Naturally, as long as waste was abundant and land had no 
great value, the authorities were only too glad to see culti¬ 
vation extended and a title ac(iuired by first clearing the 
land, and did not think of asking questions, or raising 
objection to its occupation. 


§ 19.. Coriclmion as to the Qld0st kiwvon form of 
Village, 

Thus we must conclude that the first (and, as far as wo 
know, the oldest) form of village is where the cultivators 
—practically owners of their several family holdings— 
live under a common headman, with certain common 
officei's and artisans who serve them, of which presently; 
and there is no landlord (class or individual) over the whole. 
The KAj^s now (where they survive, as in the HimAlAyan 
States) claim to be themselves landlords or owners of all 
the soil, and only recognize landholders as tenants, here¬ 
ditary indeed, after holding for some generations ; but then 
they are conquerors, or rather descended from conquerors 
or adventurers who gained the superior position, in one way 
or another, only a few centuries ago. No such claim on the 
part of a RAjA (as we shall presently see) is traceable in 
Manu. The RdjA bad his own private lands ; but as ruler of 
the whole country, his right is represented, not by a claim 
to general soil-ownership, but by the ruler’s right to the 
revenue, taxes, cesses, and the power of making grants of 
the waste. For this reason I have called the first of the 
two types of village above spoken of the RAiYATWAuf or 
Non-landlord Villaob. 

VOL. I. K 
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Modes in which the second type arises. 

Lot us now enquire how the second class of village which 
I have stated to exist, comes to light or has grown up. It is 
distinguished by the fact, which tho reader will have already 
surmised, that there is a landlord, or a body of landlords, 
claiming right over an entire village, intermediate between 
the Kdjd or chief, and the humbler body of resident cul¬ 
tivators and dependants. It wiU be found to be (a) a 
growth among and over the villages of the fii'st t3rpe ; and 
(b) to be the form resulting from the original conquest and 
occupation of land—as far as we know—previously un¬ 
occupied, by certain tribes and leaders of colonists who 
settled in the Panjab and elsewhere. I shall first enu¬ 
merate tlio difierent origins of which we have distinct 
evidence, and tlien I shall otfer explanatory remarks on 
each head seriaiini. 

Every one of these heads is derived from an observation 
of the recorded facts in Oudh, the North-West Provinces, 
Madras, Bomliay, and the PanjAb. 

The village of the second type arises:— 
fi) Out of the dismemberment of the old RfijA's or 
chief’s estate, and the division or partition of 
larger estates. 

(a) Out of giants made by the RAjA to courtiers, fa¬ 
vourites, minor members of tho Royal family, 
j &c. 

\ (3) growth and usurpation of Qovemment 

Revenue officials. 


(('; Land¬ 
lord rightii 
were aa 
far as vro 
know) 
claimed 
from the 
first allot¬ 
ment 
or found- 
.siiion. 


(4) In quite recent times by the growth of Revenue 

famiei-s and purohaaers, when the village has 
been sold under the fii st laws for tho recovery 
of arrears of revenue. 

(5) From tho original establishment of special clans 

and families by conquest or occupation, and by 
the settlement of associated bands of village 
families and colonists in comparatively late 
times. (This applies specially to the PanjAb.) 
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dismeniherment of the Rdj\ 

The Rdj^ s position was distinctly that of an overlord; 
the title and its appanages descended by primogeniture to 
one son only, so that as long as affairs went prosperously, 
there was no tendency to any alteration. But cases oc- 
cun*ed, where, from family dissensions, or misfortune of war, 
or both, the R^jA’s principality broke up; and then indi¬ 
vidual members of the family seized upon, or managed to 
retain in their hands, certain portions, and of that they 
became in process of time the practical owners—landlonls 
in something of the modern sense. 

Still more easily would this follow with the smaller 
chiefs estates that were not, like the ‘R^j,^ indivisible. 
Prinoogeniture is there the exception, not the rule; and I can¬ 
not state any definite rule as to the particular grade of rank 
at which there ceases to be a * coronet * or a ‘ throne * right 
which only goes to the eldest. Among the chiefs who held 
estates in the ancient Oudh kingdoms, some families divided 
the estates, and some did not. When such an estate 
divided, it was almost certain to be the case that one 
member got one village, another two or three, and so 
on, till it C4ime to pass that each family endeavoured to 
reproduce in the small area of one or two villages, the rights 
of the chief to the grain-share and other dues; and of course 
seized on the waste as an important means of increasing its 
wealth. In time these claims have always developed into 
a landlord right over the village* And vrheu the original 
acquirer of such rights dies, and a body of joint heirs suc¬ 
ceeds, we soon find a number of co^sfuirers, all equally 
entitled, claiming the whole estate^ and (whether remaining 
joint or partitioning the fields) forming what is called a 
' joint village-comniunity.* 

§ a a. (a.) The Rdjd*s Oravts. 

In Oudh we have instances where the Kiijd has made 
grants to younger members of his family, or to courtiers, 
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some family in the village of higher caste or I 
^ than the rest, has asked for and obtained the king^s 
favour. The grant is called ^birt,’ or, in the Sanskrit form, 
* vritti.* 

As long as the old Hindu kingdoms remained in their 
pristine state, such giunts were only made for life to mem¬ 
bers of the king’s family for their subsistence (jewan biit), 
or were grants of the waste—in revenue language jangal- 
tai-^shi—to clear the forest and found new villages. But 
when the B^ijAs came into conflict with the Muhammadan 
power, and wei'e dispossessed or reduced to suboixlinato 
powsitions, we find cases where they raised money by 
selling * birts.* This can be clearly traced in Oudh, where 
we have a full account of the ancient States within what 
is now the QondA district b The UtraulA State is one 
tliat exhibits examples of the sale of hiHs, In all these 
cases we find that the management of a village, the whole 
or a pai*t of the R^ijd’s grain-share, and the manorial rights 
(tolls, ferries, local taxes) were made over to the grantee, the 
aggi’egate of such rights being called the * jwimmddri,’ and 
the hirt being called a *zainlnddri birt^.* 

Exactly the same thing happened when powerful families 
settled in the villages, raised their position, either with the 
Rdjd’s tacit consent, or merely by usurpation. 

Iix Ajmer, among the Kdjputa, we shall find certain hold¬ 
ings called ‘ bhuraiyd,’ which were in fact landlord holdings, 
created apparently for smaller chiefs and others who had 
fallen out of the ruling rank; and thus holding the land 
more directly than the chief in his greater estate, they be¬ 
came in every sense the landlord over the cultivatoi’S. 

In all these cases it might be asked what l>ecame of the 


1878. Mr. Bt>nett remArka thAt auch 
grants were made chiofly when the 
WAS ill a precarioua pOAition or 
out of possession altogether. Tlie 
taking money was 814 ^ as be* 
Heath the dignity of tlie prince. 

* The grant dispOMjd of the R4jA*s 
right OTor the waste, to toiler tiahing 
rights, Ac., with the formula *8a- 


jai ’ (water), * sakAt * (forest riglite), 
‘ SA-path * (right over roads, fenrieii, 
&C.) In tltrauU, besides the lUijA's 
grants, tlie Muhammadan jiowcr 
settled its own soldiers in some 
villages, granting them the Revenue 
as ji^tty ‘ j^irdArs.’ In time their 
families became landlords of the 
granted viUages, 


mtST/fy 
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' the original villageiB whose title by clearm| 
already been acknowledged? But in Oriental 
affairs we must not look for definiteness and for consist¬ 
ency : doubtless in practice the old holders went on exactly 
as before, and had an hereditary right, which, though un¬ 
defined, was practically respected by all docent grantees 
and landlords. 


§ 33. Illustration of the effect of dismembei'ment of a 
or Chief s Estate, 

It is exceedingly important to remember how easily in 
the course of a few generations a single family multiplies— 
and the Riypiit race is extraordinarily prolific—so that 
when we now see a whole group of villages in one locality 
having the same origin, we might almost suspect the settle¬ 
ment of a whole tribe; whereas really it is a case of 
multiplication of descendants and the separation of in¬ 
terests, consequent on the dismemberment of one single 
family estate. I cannot help alluding to the remarkable 
illustration of this afforded by the clan of Tildk Chand 
B 4 is in the 'Bdi Bareli district of Oudh^ This locality 
once formed the centre of an extensive kingdom or over¬ 
lordship, established by Rdjd Tilok Chand. After his 
death—spite of the usual rule of primogeniture which 
applies to the riding family as regards the chiefship, 
though not otherwise—the family broke up into a number 
of potty estates; i. e. the heads claimed the landlordship 
over numerous villages and founded other new ones. After 
some time the family agreed to dimde no further. The result 
has been a large number of small (village) estates, and a 
certain number of larger estates of many villages—^,537 of 
the former and 60 of the latter—all, of course, of the land¬ 
lord or joint type. Out of 1735 villages in the district, no 
less than 1719 are owned by descendants of this one 
family—in fact, th 4 ‘ Tilok Chand B 4 is' have become a 

* Soe <tf Oudh, a. v, lUi Bareli, voL ill., and Mr. BenoH'g 

dans Mi Bareli 
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forming a section of some great branc 


instances, perhaps not on quite such a large 
quoted from Oudh, the North-West Pro- 
from the Panjdb. 


§ 24. Special /eatu 7 ^es 'noticed in connection with these 
first heads. 

The discussion of the two first named among the modes 
of oiigiu assignable to the present joint villages, leads me 
to invite attention to the fact that the claim to be landlord 
is due to the same feeling of superior caste, with its senti¬ 
ment of graded rank and obedience to the ruler, as produced 
the organization of and subordinate chiefs^. It is 
also worth noticing that it is this kind of claim to the soil 
which is the subject of discussion when we find ‘property 
in land ’ brought into question in books and reports. The 
humbler but strongly-felt right of cultivators not claiming 
‘ birthright,* under the name of ‘ janmf * or ‘ mir^si * right, or 
other similar title—in other words, the right of the ‘ first 
clearer’ of the soil, is not so much asserted and talked 
about. But what I desire especially to press on the atten¬ 
tion of the reader is how, as long as tho superior caste is 
represented by a Rdjil, or a chief holding a great estate as 
ruler, the original title of the soil-occupants is not, either 
in theory or practice, interfered with. The chief remains 
apart, receiving revenue, levying tolls and taxes, administer¬ 
ing justice, wth perhaps some vague claim as conqueror to 
be lord of all, but not claiming any actual concern with the 
occupied land in the villages. But no sooner is this domain 

^ As a matter of fact, in a majority to any other principle. They are 
of cases, landlord villages which Ufiniallyhighcaate, or nilItiary caste, 
derive their origin fix>m some die- Of course some art> duo to strong 
Unt but still rememWnnl ancestor and able families not originally of 
who was of the family, or liigh caste, and these will derive 

was a royal grantee, or simply a thoir origin from Revenue ^Arming 
man of superior energy and talent arraiigein( 3 nta, not being under the 
who pushed his way, ivill be found head we at present contining 

to be held, or once to have been our attention to. 

held, on ancish ai aham in preference 
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^red owing to war or family feuds, and the 
^the family retain or seize upon separate villages; 
no sooner is there a succession and a partition of the family 
estate, than the sense of lordship, focussed as it were on 
the more limited area, becomes fixed on the land itself, and 
developes into a claim to be owner of the actual acres of 
the village area. 

But there is the same feeling of superiority that the lldjA 
or the chief had in his domain when it was in its original 
state and dignity, the same sense that the family, even 
though it now is a peasant family engaged in agriculture 
is far above the plough-drivers and humbler occupants of 
the fields. In the case of the great estate, the feeling is 
expressed by holding the ruler’s seat and taking the reve¬ 
nue ; in the petty estate, it is expressed by the claim to be, 
owner of everything within the boundaries of the village— 
which is now called the ‘ birthright * of the family or joint 
body. 

This claim invariably results in the ultimate overshadow¬ 
ing of all preceding rights. In time these would have 
become ignored altogether, were it not for the existence of 
provinces in which those rights have never been overliorne 
by any landlord class arising over them, and were it not for 
the policy of some of our revenue-systems which were de¬ 
vised when the Bengal landlord settlement had been found 
to bo fraught with troubles, and when a great desire to 
protect, if not to push forward, the humbler classes, began 
to be felt. 

The phenomenon described—the change from rulership 
to landlordship—of which instances so often occur in Oudh 
and the North-West Provinces, is by no means peculiar to 
them. Many cases are traceable in the Panjdb. To this 
cause also must be ascribed the direct origin of the land¬ 
lord tenures of Malabdr so often alluded to. The military 
caste, called Ndyar in that district, at one time furnished the 


» Veoemity has forced Rajputii 
ftud others to tiUie to Agriculture; 
but some still oompromiso with 
their old dignity by conSuiug 


ihemeelves to oertsin parts of the 
procoHs of tillsge. avoiding, for ex- 
Amplo, the actual handling of a 
plough. 
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iiefs and filled the higher official positions ov<k 
But the historical fortunes of tho country were 
strange; the rulership was lost, but still the ISTAyars main¬ 
tained their claims (supposed to be quite an exceptional 
instance of * private propeidy * in land!) as landlords of the 
soil*, including both cultivated land and forest waste, and 
then began to talk about their ‘janmam* or bh-thriglit, 
as is the usual course. 

In Bombay the joint or landlord villages of the GuzarAt 
country, which are well marked exceptions to the (there) 
usual raiyahvdH type of village, are clearly traced to the 
decay or dismemberment of former RAjput cbiefships. 
The descendants have retained a village here and a 
village there, or even small groups of villages, and all 
. the families are more or less connected by community 
of descent The sharers in these villages will all regard 
themselves as superior to the cultivators, and will prob¬ 
ably be addressed by some honorific title or appellation, 
and oi'e sure to speak of their * birthright ’ in the soil. 

Wo may now proceed to consider the remainder of the 
five suggested origins of landlord or joint villages. 


§ 25. (3<) Umrpathn qf Laiid-offwers. 

We come to the third head, the growth (and often the 
usurpation) of Government officials. 

As long as the Muhammadan Government was strong, 
it maintained, under changed names, but without real 
alteration, the Aryan or Hindu system of territorial revenue 
administration. But it was under this Govcimment, in the 
days of its decline, that the local officers were gradually 
left with less and less control, to manage the revenues; 
ultimately they (and also non-official persons who had in- 
ffuence or capital) were recognized as contractors for fixed 
sums of revenue over defined or undefined areas. This 
brought them into closer managing contact with th^ land, 
and enabled them to become landlords, a process which 
they effected by clearing fresh waste lands, buying up 
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ad ousting the old cultivators. Sometimes 
r extended over large areas, and resulted in the form¬ 
ation of gimt estates (known as those of ‘ ZaminclArs * and 
* TaluqdS-rs *); but often also the contractor became landlord 
of one or more villages, and his multiplied descendants, in 
the course of a generation or two, formed landlord bodies 
or ‘ village communities.’ 


§ 26, (4.) Effects of Revenue-systems. 

The fourth head is really the same thing, only in a more 
modern form. It is exemplilied chiefly in the North-W est 
Provinces. There, at the hegiiining of the century, the 
real condition of the village bodies was unknown, the single- 
landlord idea was the only one familiar to the minds of the 
Collectors, and the revenue management of villages was 
leased to one man; he might be a leading land-owner or 
headman, or he might be a capitalist or speculator. In time 
this person, Tvhose name might have been recorded by some 
device and without any just title, had opportunities of put¬ 
ting bimsolf forward and getting a Settlement which con¬ 
firmed his position. In those days, too, revenue sales were 
common; directly any arrear of revenue occuived, the estate 
w.\8 put up to auction, very often at the instance of a 
designing purchaser, who had contrived the default by 
unknown but nefarious means. The auction purchaser of 
course became landlord, and hia descendants now form the 
regular proprietary community, either holding the village 
jointly, or having divided it up into shares h 


* In Holt Mackenzie's groat 
MCnnte on the North-West SFatom, 
there are many i»llu»ioii« to tliiu 
Hobjoct. Ho csompiainB of the ten¬ 
dency there wan to refer merely to 
m5t>rd8 and neo wlioiif* n^imo wa# 
down aa the nominal holder of a 
rillago, and oonBider him a« the 
owner irre»|>octive of facta (| 414). 
And, fifpeaking of the Reveimo far¬ 
mers, and otiier persons who claimed 
to bo owners, some of several vil¬ 
lages, others of single villagoe, ho 
says (t 406), * Some of the moderate* 


sized ostatos wore donbtiosa fairly 
creahMl, by the successive purchase 
of individual villages from their ori¬ 
ginal owners, or by tho exh^nslon of 
cultivation by means of contract- 
cultivators, in districts having a 
largo proportion of desert waste. 
But the origin of others was of a 
more questionable charachjr. . . , 
He a|>p<’arii to have engaged in a 
constant struggle for the extension 
of his ** mmtmUti " property ; and 
as he g^merally had tho hand of 
power and a pre|K>ndoraiing in- 
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• this head I ought to mention the Central Proi^ 

_ As they came under our rule they were certainly 

miyatwdH villages, but it was, in pursuance of the Noi*th- 
West System, desired to treat them as if they were joint 
landlord villages, and make a village Settlement for one 
sum of revenue. This, as we shall learn more in detail in 
the chapters on the Central Provinces, could not be carried 
out; and the Government detemvined to confer on the 
pdtde or headmen, or the revenue-farmere (called ‘m^l- 
guzAr ’ under the Mardth^ rule) the projyinetaTy title. Since 
those days the original grantee-proprietor has often given 
place to a body of descendants who now form a landlord 
community. Only that in this case Government repented, 
if I may so say, of what bad been done, and therefore early 
took steps to secure the rights of the original village culti¬ 
vators, on whom, speaking generally, it conferred the 
privilege of an occupancy tenure with rents fixed by the 
Settlement Officer for the term of Settlement, leaving to 
the landlords the free conti-ol only of such lands as were in 
their own direct cultivation (called in revenue language 
their * sir ’ lands). The Central Provinces thus exhibit the 
somewhat curious spectacle of villages held by artificially 
created landlord bodies, but with a * tenantry' whose land 
is for the most part held quite independent of any contract 
with the landlords and beyond the reach of their inter¬ 
ference. 


§ (5-) Colonization and conquest.—Individual and 

tribal Settlements, 

The fifth head is one which is of great importance, as 
under it several varieties of origin may be collected. 

The matter may be stated thus: the result of t)ie Aryan 
immigration all over India was the fusion of the Aryan 
and Dravidian races, and the general establishmenl^ of 

aueiicx) with the ** 'Aiuil " (local too frequently converted by for<*« or 
Revenue officer *, the various vil- fi^aud into one 
lages of the fann or taluq wem 
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1^/and larger rulerships or States, whose coiri)^ 
"were village groups. These villages were owned, not 
by joint bodies, but by aggregates of separate families of 
landholders. In the course of time, as the rulerships bi’oke 
up, and new conquering chiefs established themselves, the 
villages fell under the power of new families who soon 
formed joint-communities claiming the whole village—either 
single villages or groups. This did not take place over the 
whole country, but sporadically or occasionally, leaving 
large areas with the villages in their former condition. But 
in the Panjib (more especially) we find that there were 
tracts of country where, at a later date, other tribes estab¬ 
lished themselves, and where small bodies of adventurers 
found a home: and theses from the first, fonned joint bodies 
claiming the entire area of their settlements. This state 
of things is markedly iUustrated by the Panjdb frontier 
districts. 

All over the North-West frontier we shall find the dis¬ 
tricts occupied by comparatively small tribal and family 
groups who conquered or took possession of the land at a 
late date, not before the twelfth and os late as the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, before which time the history of 
the land is a blank. It is known that in those cases the 
land was at once allotted into villages, sections, and family 
holdings, so that, as far as we know, the groups always 
regarded the whole area as theirs, and thus formed virtually 
a proprietary body over each village. It is possible indeed 
that their own theory may have been different; but as our 
revenue system, borrowed from tho North-West Provinces, 
at once assumed these village bodies to be joint and entitled 
to all the laud inside their local village ai*ea, and as tho 
feelings of tho people evidently fell in with this position, 
it is impossible to suggest any aniecetient condition and 
any subsequent growth of a landlord class, or gradual 
development of landlord claims. Most of the tribes brought 
with them camp followers, dependants and inferiors of 
various sorts, who l»ecame tenants—however privileged in 
some coses—and there never was any doubt about the 
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rity and landlord spirit of the conquering triDes- 
[onTwhatever levelling effects later misrule may have 
had, and whatever equitable claims the other castes may 
have been able to urge. On the frontier this is ex* 
treinely marked, and the evidence is clear and beyond 
dispute. 

The same is hardly less true of the Central PanjAb, though 
the origin of the villages is often more remote, and there¬ 
fore more obscure. Indeed, for the PanjAb generally, I am 
unable to suggest that the joint or landlord village arose 
over an antecedent type in the way it did in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh. 


§ 27. Paifi^dh THhes. 

The Pai:\j^b exhibits quite a peculiarity in this respect; 
we know that originally the Aryans did not occupy the 
plains; their kingdoms wore only along the HiniiiMyan 
range. And where we now find ‘Aryan* Rdjputs, it is 
probable that they always represent later settlements, the 
result of what I may call a reflex immigration of single 
adventurers or small bodies. But it is also certain that 
the Qfijars and Jats were tribes who entered the country 
independently, and established villages which, as I have 
said, were, owing to tribal sentiment, always landlord or 
joint villages. In Campbell's Mode^m Indm (p. 8) it 
is said ‘ we are not without a historical glimpse of the 
facts. Wo have very good and accurate accounts of 
Northern India as it was in Alexander’s time, and wo find 
that in addition to the Hindu kingdoms .. , he found 
settled or encamped in the PanjAb, great tribes of a purely 
republican constitution, far more warlike than any others 
wiiich ho encountered. The best account of this is to bo 
found in Heeren, in the volume on the Persians (p. 310). 
Heeren represents their constitution as aristocratic or under 
tlie government of their optimates.* And when Alexander 
treateti with 300 deputies of such tribes, the author goes <m 
to say (what is doubtless true), that these were the ‘ pan- 
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^or councils of the elders of the villages I c& 
Concluding, then, that while in other parts of India 
joint villages arose in the various ways descu'ihed, a number 
of joint villages in the PanjAb are due to the special, cus¬ 
toms of the particular tribes which—distinct from the 
Aryan race that overspread India—settled there. That is 
un(|uestionably the case with the later tribf 3 S in the districts 
on the North-\Vc.st frontier, and it is probably the case 
with some of tlie GAjar and Jat tribes of earlier origin, and 
some of the less familiarly known ca des also. The data 
and the Gdjara I distinguish because they went beyond the 
Panjdb and formed settlements in Hindustan also, and are 
therefore better knownThe name‘Jat* becomes ‘J6t’ 
in Hindustan. 


* The ^lluHion in to 7?e- 

smfrdkefi into the Mitks^ ttu, of ike 
pritu ipai mUimM Antiquitift by A* H. 
Kocreh imnslatotl from tJie Ger- 
itwin), vol. i. llio Persians. Ox- 
fbrd: Talboya, 1833, p. 310. The 
author*s account in very note¬ 
worthy, H« tilstinotly slnnva that 
thoro wore states un<i<»r the Kiijiis 
in the North J’anjib—i. e. near 
the hills, where Ihe Aryans (lUj- 
pnts) st)ttie(l ; and mtMitiona that 
one of them, called Poms (perhaps 
this word is ‘l*ui-ushA ' and is only 
a title (confer. Dow's Hiwdcwtorn, L 
a4\ was at enmity with the TakVa 
or pocnle of Taxila—wjio, as I re¬ 
marked, Were stUl earlier Dravidhn 
settlers. Then^ were al.so kinffUttnie 
along tho Indus (which exactly 
eoriT«|K>n<i« to what w© of 

the ©ftfiy hisioiy of Bindh). * When/ 
he saya, ^Alexander crossed tho 
Chinab (Aioosincifi), ho fell in with 
other nations not living under tho 
rule of princes, but posseetsing a re¬ 
publican constitution. Th©si‘Indian 
republics occurred in th«» country 
b**tweoii the A»‘winee and llyphasis 
(ChinAb and Bhia, i. e. Central 
Panj^b), or on the oast of the pro¬ 
vince of Lahore.* He meptions the 
CaihoDi, Adriatirao, and (in tho 
^tith> the Malli and OxydraetMio of 
the Greek writers. ITeoren** at¬ 


tempt to identify ihesf^ tribeti is h)«8 
happy; for in hia time nothing was 
known about the Panj 4 b tril>o». Ko 
doubt many of tho raoes- ^wlio really 
were our Jats, (Mjars and other 
tribes—became afterwards Bikhs, 
but they cannot bo idontiflod with 
either ^Jputs or kLirdthtia. It is 
true that ninong them, mnir elans, 
for whatever reason, nev<'r had 
KiljaSy but lived under their ©Idofs 
in groups of e<|ual right. An<l it was 
elans w'ho <lid this that originated 
the fonn called ‘ bhahiohiim/village, 
as distinct fVom the aneestral-sltarf* 
or ‘^ttidilri* villages. But this 
fact does not identify thorn. 

* I cannot discuss tho origin of 
Jats, hut it is romarkable that Panj^ 
<ib JatH are distinct from tho Jdts 
of other provinces, and in South¬ 
east Fatgdb we have both Jat and 
Jat tribes physically unlike ©iich 
other. I can only C5<^iiie*jt«re, fol¬ 
lowing local tradition, that some 
woni really Rdjputa who lost C4wt<^ 
by making mixed marriages, Ito., 
others are a distinct race. A 
great number of tho Panjiib 
tribes, Awjins, Khokhars, ^VriUhs, 
Ac., may be mixed rseos, formed by 
the union of the original Takka and 
other tribOR with lUjptita, or with 
later tribes cfdonixing from biyond 
the North-West frontier. 
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Colonies m'tdiijylied from indwiduals or 
small groups. 


But in Hny case a large number of joint villages are due 
to the multiplication of villages from single centres. There 
are numerous local traditions of scions of lUjput and other 
‘noble' families who, dissatisfied with their prospects at 
home (the parent stock bad then found a home in Hindu- 
stAii, Bikanfr, &c.) turned on their steps and obtained land 
in the PanjAb, whore doubtless it was abundant. Single 
adventurers or small parties thus established themselves, 
and spreading and multiplying founded village after village, 
over which of course the descendants are regarded as the 
landlord communities. Traditions to the effect are too 
numerous, coherent, and intrinsically probable, to be sot 
aside. We may often distinguish villages of this class by 
their adhering to ancestral fractiomU shares in holding the 
land. Such shares show descent from a common ancestor, 
the colonizing founder or conquering chief. 

There ere no doubt a largo numl>er of villages where the co- 
sharers now hold on the basis of actual separate possession. 
Many of these are true landlord villages, only the accidents 
and the fortunes of the times have destroyed the ancestral 
shares. Othem may have originally been of the raiyatwdri 
typi^ But if so, the example of nurnerous landlord or joint 
villages round them, and the fact that when our Revenue 
Settlement began, they were treated as joint and the waste 
adjoining made over to them,—either of these may have 
induced them to accept the lump assessment and the (nomi¬ 
nal) joint responsibility without demur. Wo know this to 
have been the case with the Kdngra district villages, and 
how far it may have been the case with others it is impf»s- 
sible to say. In fact it is now hopeless to argue what the 
original constitution may have been 


‘ I htire spokfMi before of tho 
failuro of the attempt in Bombay 
and olsewhore to force tho joint 
eojQstittitton on raiyat-wtfri ; 

but it might always bap]>€!n that, 


locally, owing to the fortso of eX’ 
ample, or to the value of the joint* 
waste conferred when the vtllago 
waa iioUled by the R4>vemie officers, 
or from other cauac s, tho joint con* 
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. south-east Panjdb we shall also find vii 
l^frliave accepted the joint constitution, whose origin is 
clearly traceable to voluntary associations of different 
individuals and families, who applied to a local ruler for 
permission to settle, and thereon founded villages, only 
within the present century. 

And the mention of this form of co-opei^ative colonization 
leads me to speak of the survival of joint or landlord 
villages in Madras. 

The Presidency of Madras affords another instance of the 
occurrence of landlord villages only in some places, or 
sporadically, as it were, among villages of tlie raiyat'wdri 
type. In most cases it is a mere trace of such villages that 
now survives. The details will be given in the chapters 
devoted to Madras; but I may hero give a brief outline of the 
events which led to the discovery of such traces, and notice 
how they illustrate the subject we are now considering. 

When the failure of the first attempted Settlements in 
Madras caused an emiuiry to be made (al)out 1814) os to 
the constitution of villages, with a view to determining 
what form of revenue^settlement could l)e3t bo a<lopted, it 
was discovered that a numl)er of villages existed, in which 
a class of landholders, generally known by the Perso-Arabic 
name ^ ‘mirdsd^r*—holders of the*m(rds* or inheritance 
right—was found. A selection from the rather voluminous 
evidence on the subject has been reprinted in an official 
collection of papers issued in 186a, The? conclusion to be 
drawn is, that the villages with a mirdsddr, or landlord 
class, where they existed, were survivals of some high caste 
families who by conquest or grant hod obtained the over¬ 
lordship. But In the neighbourhood of Chingleput the 
villages of this class were more continuous, and evidence was 


stii uiton would ho accepted without 
qniHtion. It U quite oertein that 
in tho Kilngra district (a hill and 
partly ffubmemtan© district) * land¬ 
lord" rillag©*. or iinloed rillagMii of 
any kind, did not ©xist, and no in 
the dry tracts In the South Panjiih; 
yet the gnuni of the waste and the 


practical non-enforcement of any 
rpal joint rewenuo-Uahility, made 
the poopio accept the ffyat4im with¬ 
out demur. 

* Tlie |:aw»ple had their own 
names ; for instanoo, * Kani*dtehi * 
expreisaos birthfi^ht or inheritaiiee. 
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Cling to show that they were duo to the fac^ 

:iad been a great colonizing party sent out by one of 
the Dravidian kingdoms of Southern India; they had 
advanced into what was then an unpeopled forest country, 
and liaving cleared the laud and established villages, the 
different leaders of the colonist gi^oups became the landlords. 
In time the original founder or founders were succeeded by 
a numerous body of descendants who divided up the land 
into shares. This body, deriving their rights from a special 
emigration and colony planting, naturally regarded them¬ 
selves as entitled to a supeiior kind of right; all others wer6 
their tenants, namely the low-caete cultivators and others 
who were either admitted at a later period, or represented the 
descendants of dependants and followers who were called in 
to aid at the original founding, which was a work of gi'eat 
labour requiring as many hands as possible. And I may 
hero remark that at the present day we hear less pf claims 
by ‘ conquest,* than of those derived from the ‘ founding * of 
the village, though in many cases the latter may be a 
euphemism for conquest or usurpation. 

Especially in the PanjAb I have noticed the lantllord 
class always claiming superiority as the descendants of the 
‘ original founders * (binidn-gfihw). 


§ 29. Condueion regarding tivp typm of Vilktge- 

This brief sketch will now, I hope, have made it clear 
that we are to distinguish tw^o distinct types of village: one 
is where the landholders are disconnected aggi'egate.s of 
families each claiming nothing but its own holding—the 
KAIYATWARI ot NON-LANBLOKB TYPE ; the other is where 
a class in the village, or it may be the entire body, claim 
to 1)0 a superior order, doeoendants of former rulers, or 
oolonizing-founders, or conquerors, or grantees, or, later 
on, of revenue-fanners and auction purchasei-s, who daim 
jointly the entire estate; and this is the joint or landlord- 
village type The former type prevails over the wliole of 

* la tho fiiBt odiiion of thin work types as the * noa-uniteU' aad the 
I essayed to distinguish the two 'uaitad* type respectiyely. The 
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Bombay, and Central India. The Central Pro^ 
j were, and would still have been, of this type, but for 
the action of our own Government in conferring the pro¬ 
prietary right, so that these villages have now passed into 
the landlord class. On the other hand, the landlord or 
joint village now prevails in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh, and in the PanJAb. Probably, in the North- 
West Pi'ovinces and Oudh this type was originally only 
occasional, as elsewhere; there must have been many 
gi’oups of old cultivators who had never been interfered 
with, and whose system of holding land is, and always was, 
according to actual possession only. But the revenue-^ 
system, from the first, treated all villages alike, and 
whether it was the descendants of a superior family or a 
group of cultivators who had no joint-claims, all became, 
by the grant of the waste and the (nominal) joint and 
several responsibility for the land-revenue of the entire 
village, equally compacted into bodies, the joint-owners, in 
name, of the whole area. It is certainly also the ease that 
in more than one locality the present joint-villages are the 
creation of our own system, circumstances permitting the 
change to be accepted or not practically felt. 


§ 30. Imjjortance of the distinction m regards the. 
Revenue system. 

The existence of two types of village is a fact of primary 
importance to the Revenue student, apart from its interest 


am not, liowovcr,8ati8ffMJt>ry; 
they do not iiidicai© thf; fact that in 
ono them is » auperior. land¬ 
lord, cla^s, and in the other there it 
not} while there may be a oortaiu 
imOM in villager whore no auporior 
ehief elaims the whole. The 
peofle, though eaoh claimt only hla 
own bolding or deld, may very well 
ho * united' in another »en«o, under 
a «*>mmon headman and with a 
oominon atatt* of artiaans. Sir 
Oeorgo Caiiipl>oU, In hia oa»ay in 
the O-Mm VUtb haa dktin- 

guiah^ th© iypoe aa ‘ ariatooratic ‘ 
and ^democratic.' Thia haa aomo 

VOL. L 


advaniagea: the landlord claan have 
certainly a atrong fooling of au* 
|^eriority. But thoro many vil¬ 
lages whore th o truly la milord 
elASs acknowlmigo no chiefs*, and, 
as among thammdvos, are 'demo¬ 
cratic,' but thia does liot put ihom 
on att equality with the non- 
pmprieiary residents and cultiva¬ 
tors. On the whole, I think that 
the tenns, landlord or joint villagu 
for the one tyfxt, and non-iamllord 
or rtMyaiwetH for the other typ^>, are, 
though not neat or compact tenm, 
still expressive of the main diiT(‘'r- 
enco. 
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^0;;d^atter of history and of the development of M 
tenures. Wherever the villages consist of the loose 
aggregates of separate cultivators, it has been found ad¬ 
visable to adopt what we shall presently describe as the 
‘RaiyatwAri* method of Revenue management, under 
which each field or holding is separately assessed, and no 
holder is responsible for anything else hut his own revenue, 
nor has he any common right in an allotted area of waste 
He is, of course, provided with certain privileges of grazing 
and wood-cutting, but the waste or unoccupied lands are 
at the disposal of Government, and given to whoever first 
applies offering to pay the assessment, when they are not 
reserved for any other special purpose. Where there are 
landlord villages, the ‘North-Western* or ^ Village* system 
of Settlement is followed; the waste is given over to the 
village; the entire estate so made up (waste and arable 
together) is assessed to one sum of revenue, for which the 
landlord, or landlord body, are jointly and severally liable, 
and which (in case of several co-sharers) they apportion 
among tliemselves to pay accoiding to their customary 
method of sharing—i, e. according to the constitution of the 
body. 


§ 31. Question as to whether one type is not a decayed 
form of the other. 

Seeing then that joint villages exist all over the Panj 4 b, 
and largely in other parts, while in Central and Southern 


* The adoption of this nystem was 
not accomplished without some 
ntruggle. The attempt vraa made 
in Madras and Bombay to form 
village settlements with the joint 
responsibility for a lump sum. But 
the plan failed, beeause nature and 
the social syatem were against it. 
Convemc^ly, whom circumstances 
are favourable, the joint system 
alone succeeds, and is accepted 
even where the villages are really 
miyoiimri Wbeie there is a strong 
landlord body, attempts to indi» 
vidualizo property and ibc the shares 


of each othortvise than according to 
lo<5al custom fail. There were joint 
villages in the once Hindu island of 
Java. When this island was under 
British rule (before its oession to 
the Dutch), M. de I^aveloye men¬ 
tions that the Oovenior (Sir Stam¬ 
ford Radies, i8it-i8i6) attempt 
to individualize hokiingJi by making 
separate assessments: but the 
people immediately clubbed the 
sums together and r^istrihuted the 
total, according to their own no¬ 
tions of responsibility and family 
custom. 
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/jk^ey appear only sporadically among the raiy^ 
it is not surprising that the question should have 
been raised—May it not have been the case that all villages 
were once joint, and that those which are now not so 
represent a decayed form of the other? I have already 
admitted that there are certainly cases where a joint vil¬ 
lage has decayed. For example, the ruler of the time 
imposes a very heavy revenue burden on a village; this 
necessitates an effort on the part of the co-shai*ers, and 
results in the richer ones taking more than their ancestral 
family shore of the payment, and demanding to hold tnore 
land to make up. Thus the proper shares are upset; then 
the co-sharers fall into poverty, sales take place, strangers 
are introduced, and in the end oaeh holder regards him¬ 
self os a separate unit, and the memory of the original 
status is lost. Or, what is often the case, the leading 
families have fallen into decay, the more energetic but 
inferior caste cultivators come to the front, bear the revenue 
burden, and in the end cannot be ousted with anything 
like justice from at any rate the several but full proprietor¬ 
ship of their lands. But all experience shows that such 
is the tenacity with which the superior classes remember 
their rights, that the loss is rarely complete; and it is 
hardly possible to believe that the whole districts where 
nothing but Taiytdwdri villages now exist, could have owed 
their present state to a wholesale loss of rights. Nor is it 
easy to see how in such a case Bonxe villages exhibit traces 
of ^ mirfci * claims and others not. 


§ 3a. IlhiMrations of demy of Landlord cUtinis* 

I should like here to allude more specially to the cases 
where landlord claims existed and were lost, to show at 
any rate that I do not leave tbem out of account It is 
certainly the case that in Madras the/mirAsi* claims had 
often liecome very faint, but it is equally certain that the 
‘ mirdsi * or landlord right was not a unifonn feature of all 
villages. 


L % 
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an interesting paper on tenures in the Boi! 

_ Kn, by CoL Sykes h in which it is clearly shown that, 

after the overthrow of the great kingdoms which had 
adopted the Buddhist faith, and to which the well-known 
cave temples of Alhra (Ellora) and Karli are due, the 
races, which afterwards rose to power as the MarAthis, con¬ 
quered the country. And CoL Sykes finds many traces of 
their allotting the land on landlord-shares. The shares of 
families were called by the now forgotten Hindi term 
* thal * (perhaps the same as the tiila or tola). But fortune 
had not favoured them; and most of the holdings, at the time 


when Col. Sykes wrote were found in a decayed state, 
described as *gat-kuV Lg* the ‘fanuly* {kula) is ‘lost 
(gata). Where the landlord families had suiwived, the 
Muhammadans called them ‘mirdsd&rs,* and there were 
also successors who had purchased the ‘ miras * right. But 
it was evident that these cases represented estates appro¬ 
priated here and there, by conquering families; and very 
likely were the result of the break-up of larger overlord 
estates of early Mar^thA rAjAs or chiefs. This case does 
not lead to the conclusion that the landlord type was once 
universal and that the raiyatwAri typo is merely, as a 
general rule, the decay of it. 

In B<3ngal again, all village rights have been generally 
obliterated. This is due to the arrangements made in the 
decline of the Mughal rule for the management of the 
State Revenues. This we shall describe presently. Here 
I am only concerned to remark that the destructive 
influence did not change one kind of village into another 
but destroyed all alike. 


§ 33. of the posiUon, 

In short, when we consider the evidence we have that the 
earlier races, and the lower castes, among the Aryans, all 

* rubli»h«Mi in 1835. HhalwAi.* anU the ancient lists of 

AsitttU vol. ii. p. ao6. sharos, which aurvivod, were * Uml- 

Thc holder of tho ‘ tJUal ^ was called jiini.' 
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a((i sopaiJ^ately, by right of firet cleamnce^ and^ 
in 80 many oases trace distinctly the growth of 
landlord rights in villages over an older race of cultivators 
who always had certain tangible rights in the soil; when 
we can prove that landlord villages (as we see them) are 
due (in the PanjAb) to special movements of colonizing 
bodies, who occupied virgin soil independently; and in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, to the dismemberment of 
kingdoms and ruling families, and also largely to later 
acquisitions of title by revenue-farmers and purchasers ; we 
must come to the conclusion that the two tyi)e3 of village 
are due to original independent causes; and though in 
individual oases, a joint village may decay into a raiyat- 
wdH, or a village of the latter tyi>e may be formed, by 
revenue administrative measures, into a joint village, such 
a transformation is local and occasional: it is not the 
general and everywhere operative cause of there being 
two types of village. 


§ 34, Differences ami common features of the ttvo types 
of Village.—The Village artisans. 

Let us now glance at the characteristic differences be¬ 
tween the ‘ raiyatwAri * and the ‘ landlord * village. 

Certain features, however, both have in common. In 
l)()th there is an area of cultivated land and an area (very 
often) for grazing and wood-cutting though the titkv and 
the method of using that, are of course markedly different. 
In both there will probably (but not always) be a central 
residence site, and surrounding it, an open space for a 


* And Ik) it always mifiemborod, 
tho leading members of tho highor 
eaMies would not tbomsolven touch 
a plough. they who hir* 

nished the landlord class wore 
always nilero, military chiefs, 
or state oOlcials in mme grarlo. 
Humbler meinl>er» of high c»mU\ 
whom iie«*s«ity conip«ll<«i to take 
the plough and spade, fell to the 
lower lerel, and i^ontented them- 
mirm with the same sort of tenure 


an the humbler cultivating olaaites. 

* It is most unfortunate that in 
these dajT», when such an art^a has 
b€^<sn gi'S’cn over absohihdy to tha 
(landlorri; villago they have been 
tempted to break it’ up for cultiva¬ 
tion, and now are hard presaod for 
fuel and grazing, unkws them are 
Oovemment fonsata or fuel reserves 
and grazing gmtinda in which they 
can Snd a fitupply. 
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rove, cattle-stand, &c. &c. In both there will 
ilo fields with their boundary marks, and their little 
subdivisions of earth ridges made for retaining the rain or 
other ii-rigation-water. Under both forms, the people 
require the aid of certain fimotionaries, artisans and traders. 
They need a village messenger and night-watch, as w'ell 
as some one to guai’d the crops: if it is an irrigated village 
probably some one will be required to distribute the water, 
to stop this channel and open that, when, according 
to the village custom of sharing the water, the different 
parties have had their due share. A potter will be 
required to furnish the simple household utensils or to 
make waterpots where the Persian wheel is used in w^ells. 
A seller of brass or copper pots will also be found in larger 
villages. A cobbler will make the village shoes and the 
plough harness or gear. A carpenter will fashion the 
agricultural implements and help in the housebuilding. 
A money broker will be needed, and some one to sell 
tobacco, drugs, salt, flour, spices, oil and other necessaries 
of life. Sometimes a dancing girl is attached to the 
village; always a barber, who is the agent for carrying 
marriage proposals, besides his functions as barlier and 
also surgeon. Sometimes there is an ^astrologer* and 
even a * witch-finder/ 

The staff* varies in different places according to locality. 
In Central India we find this staff, theoretically twelve in 
number, called the * bAra bulautl.* 

In England such artisans in a village would casually 
settle where the prospects of trade invited, and would in¬ 
differently accept work from any comer, being paid by the 
job. But in India,—and this applies equally to both forms 
of village,—the village community invites or attracts to 
itself the requisite bands of artisans, finds thetn almost 
exclusivo employment, and does not pay by the job for 
services rendered, but estabUshes a regular income or 
customary mode of annual payment, on receipt of which, 
every village resident is entitled to have his work done 
without fmther (individual) payment. .In Central India, 
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ie system of romimeration by ‘watan* or oi 
of land found most favour, wo find not only the 
headman or pdtel and the accountant (kulkarni) with 
their official holdings of land, but also petty holdings rent- 
free for the potter, the sweeper, the water-carrier, &c. In 
other places the more common method was to allow the 
artisans certain definite shares when the grain was divided 
at the haiwest; besides which they received periodically 
certain perquisites, in the shape of blankets, shoos, tobacco, 
or sugar-cane juice. It is not necessary for me to quote 
any detailed account of the village servants. Elphinstone 
has taken his well-known account from Central Southern 
India, Malcolm has given the detail from Central India. 
The numbers and names of the artisans of course vary in 
different parts k 


* Boo Elphinotone (Cowell’s 6th 
edit4on>, page 69 and notes, and 
Maloolm (the reprint of 1880), 
vol. it. p. i6, Philliiw, p. 33. The 
following is a list of villagt) servants 
as recotdod for the Gujninwula dis* 
trict of the Pan jib. Ill is will serve 
as a fair general sample of how 
these people are paid. Their ocou* 
patiou, as weU as the right to serve 
the village, is often hereditary, llio 
villages here spoken of are lantllord 
villages. 

I. The blacksmith (lohAr). His 
dues are one bhari or wheat-sheaf in 
each harvest, one pai in money on 
each plough, two seers of molasses 
(gur >, and also one jar of sugarcane 
juice daily, while the press (belna) 
is working; and he is allowed to 
have one day's picking at the cotton- 
field at the end of the season. 

a. The carpenter (tarkhau). He 
makes the weU woodwork, handles 
for tools, (chiir|>ai), stools, Ao. 
His dues much the same as the 
lohUr’s. 

3. The kumfulr or potter, who 
makes household utensil* and also 
potA, 

4. Tlie 'rera* or grass-rope maker; 
the roper? ai^ nc^cessary to fi:»rm the 
bands over the well-wheel which 
carry the water-pots. He gets one 


* bhari ’ and four topas of grain per 
well. 

5. The * chfihpl' or sweeper. Ho 
cleans the corn, cleans the cattle- 
sheds, and makes the manure into 
cakes for fuel : a place for drying 
these cakes is often a recognized 
common allotment outside the vil¬ 
lage site. 

6. The Tmochi' or cobbler and 
ohamar, who also luis a right to 
appro])nato the skins of the cattle 
that die. 

7. The * hajjtlm ’ or ‘ nAL* He is 
the baiiwr, but also carries niesnagos 
and proposals connected with mar¬ 
riages and betrothals, and serves 
also at funeialj*. 

8. The * dhobi ’ or w'ashcmmn. 

9. The ‘jhewar’ (this is a local 
term), equivalent to * bihisti * or 
wator*(»rrier. 

Besides theret may bo the village 
astrologer and musician (mirdsi) 
and various religious office-holders 
•-tho piirohit, or brahman, a faqir 
who keeps the takyA or village 
place of asK«jmbly; the * maulvi ’ 
for the mos<(iio service, a * bhAi ’ at 
a temple calb‘<i dharmsala, a * aadh 
at a thAkurdwAra, a pujAri at a 
shivAla (temple of Hiva). and a ma» 
hant of a 'dAvidwAra* (other 
temple). 
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§ 35. The Headman, 

Having noticed what the vUlages have in common, we 
may proceed to describe the points in which they difier. 

If I bad to select a characteristic difierence between the 
two types of village, I should find it in the * headman/ 

When the village consists of a number of loosely aggre¬ 
gated cultivating occupants, it is very natural that they 
should choose or rocogniae some one of their number to 
be their headman. Possibly this man is, or represents, the 
leader of the original settlers, or is in some other way 
marked out as a trusty and privileged person. He is 
referred to to decide local disputes, to allot lands when 
cultivation extends, and so forth. And w’hen the village 
comes under a definite State organimtion and pays a 
revenue to th<* ruler, most naturally that i-uler looks to the 
headman for the punctual realization of his rights. His 
importance and dignity are then enhanced because he 
becomes vested with a ceidain measure of State authority, 
and is probably remunerated by the Stiite. His ofiice is 
hereditary, or becomes so, and the State does not interfere, ‘ 
except in some case of manifest personal incompetence, 
and then probably another member of the family is se¬ 
lected, at any rate to the practical functions of the oflSce K 

Where the hoadmjm is (as in Central India) allowed an 
official holding of hmd—his watan, as it is called—the 
office becomes still more desirable. In these parts it will 
generally be found that the ‘pdteC owns the best land; 
he is also the owner of the central site in the village, 
frequently an enclosed sjmee of some size, fortified perhaps 
by mud w^alk; and within this only members of the family, 
all of whom will be addressefl as ‘pdtel,’ reside, when 
other houses are situated around and below. We shall 

* Some trouble have bet^w oxcrciaed the functions in a sort of 

felt in former days when i in Central rotation, ono motnber for otw year 
India) the pdtel's family niultiplu><i ;or whatever it might bo), and then 

They seem to have regardeci the tlio next, 
headman's office as jointly hold, and 




mtsT^^ 
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hear of great princes being anxious to holfXbe 
‘ pAtelship ’ of villages and the * watan * ^ land pertaining to 
it, because of the permanence and stability of this form 
of right. 

Now in the landlord village, naturally the headmayi as 
such, did not exist. The proprietary families were too 
jealous of their equal rights to allow of any great degree 
of authority residing in one head. Their system was to 
manage village affairs by a council of tho heads of families 
called ® panchdyat/ 

It is true that in landlord villages, either one headman, 
or one headman for each division is now to bo found; but 
that is an appointment of the State, and for administrative 
purposes. In former days such a single headman selected 
to answer for the revenue and deal generally on behalf of 
the villages with the State officers, was called * muqaddam*.' 
In our own times, such a headman has received tho name 
of ‘ lambarddr * (tho representative whose name bears a 
separate ‘ number ’ in the XJolleotor s register of persons 
primarily responsible for the revenue), and this modern 
term at once marks that, in the landlord village, the head¬ 
man is no part of the original social system. The State 
now usually recognizes his right to office as hereditary, 
and desires to make it to some extent elective also. But 
this is with a view of popularizing the institution. It is 
essentially an administrative addition to the village. 
Where a landlord village is united, it still keejm up its 
panchAyat, and where the institution is falling into dxs^ 
cre<Ut and the patwdri or some energetic ‘lambarddr’ 
begins to dominate, we may be sure that poverty and 
decay are affecting the body. 


' Sm reiaarka on the waian in the 
next noction. 

* In th<f> Contml I*rrkvJn/»e« they 
AtiU keep th*; iiftm© 

(or in tho Hindi fonn Muk^dam) aa 
well iiB lainharcfAr, the former ex- 
proming tho oxocutive funetiona, 


the latter the direct duly of paying 
in the reventie. This ia bcK'auae 
under the particular ciretimatanw^ 
of theae pfoniic*w, it i* posHiblo that 
tho functiona of office may be 
divided between two pewona. 
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§ 35. Other Village offi^yials. 



Just as an artisan stafi’ is found (necessarily) under 
either form of village, so the accountant (^paiw^i* in 
Upper India, ‘karnam* in the South, ‘kulkarni ’ in the 
West) is found. Originally in non-landlord villages, he 
was a State officer, and in the others more the servant 
of the proprietaiy body. But now, of necessity, he is a 
Government servant pure and simple, paid, controlled and 
appointed by the State, and subject to cei-tain tests of 
efficiency. To populaiize the institution, the office is 
allowed to be hereditary, supposing a next heir is fit, and 
is sent to school to qualify himself. 

The village * watchman * is also an important officer in 
both, as he is utilized and often controlled by Government 
as a sort of village policeman. 


§ 37. Oeneral statement of differencee. 

I may perhaps best show at a glance the differences 
between the villages by oiTanging in parallel columns 
a list of characteristic features. 


Eaiyatwari OB Non-laxdlord 
Village 

{Bombay^ Madras), 

I. The revenue is assessed 
on each field or holding. No 
responsibility of one man for 
another's default. 


2. The Village site is not 
owned by any one landlord, 
except aa far as each occupant 
householder is owner of his 
site. The pAtel has often a 
large central residence. 


Joint or Landlord Villaoe 
(Fanjdhj Notih-West Pravinces^ 
Oudh^ and Central Prmmccs), 

I. The revenue is assessed 
on the village as a whole, and 
the burden is distributed by 
the co-proprietors themselves. 
Villager co-sharers are jointly 
and severally liable for the 
whole. 

3. The village site is owned 
by the proprietary body, who 
allow residences to— 

(1) the *kamfn,’the arfisan 
class, farm labourers^ and 
menials. 

(2) The tenantry. 


mNISTffy 
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(3) The traders, 
lenders, See, 

These probably pay some 
small dues, according to cus¬ 
tom ; and if they leave the 
village may have no right to 
dispose of the site, and only in 



3, The waste outside for 
grave-yard, (jattle-shed, pond, 
grove, &c., &c., is Government 
land, the area of which is 
allowed to the villages for 
these pui’posea, and this land 
cannot be diverted from such 


some cases to remove the roof 
timbers and other materials. 

3. The waste is allotted to 
the village, forms part of the 
estate, and if wanted for culti¬ 
vation, is partitioned among 
the share-holders. 


purposes. 

No waste area is granted 
jointly to the village. Prob¬ 
ably the use of some available 
land for grazing, &C., is allowed; 
and if there are waste numbers 
which may he cultivated, they 
must be applied for (and reve¬ 
nue paid thereon) to the land 
authorities. 

4. The headman is an im¬ 
portant functionary and part 
of the original constitution. 


4. The village government 
is by the panchAyat or group 
of heads of families. The 
headman is called * latnbar- 
dAr,* and is (as the name in¬ 
dicates) a later addition, and 
exists chiefly for revenue and 
atlministraiire purposes. 


5, The accountant (patwArf, &c.), watchman, messenger, 
artisan, and lab<>uror staff are common to both forms. 


§ 38, Co7iditution of the RaiyutwAH or Noi\*landlfJTd 
Village, 

Natumlly there is little to be said about the consti¬ 
tution of the non-landlord village. 
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re is no loom for any variety in tenure; for each 
Rff is master and manager of his own holding. Modem 
law defines his tenure as ^ occupant/ or leaves it undefined 
as the case may be, and there is no question of sharing on 
this principle or that. Nor have I heard of anything like 
a common account of expenses chargeable to the whole 
village and which is rateably levied on the members. 

All that we could have to say about the village would 
be to describe the routine of cultivation, of how the head¬ 
man acts if his intervention is called for, and how once in 
the year there is the settling up (jamahandi) with the 
State officer as to what revenue is chargeable, "what fields 
have been held, what taken up, and what, if any, relin¬ 
quished, and what remissions are claimable {if the particular 
system allows this). But such a description would be one 
of social life or of revenue administration, rather than of 
land-tenure, and I shall dismiss the subject by quoting 
a pleasant account of the raiyatw^rf village (as found in 
Southern India), which I read in the Ooddvari District 
Mamuil :— 


* Each village' constituted in itself a perfect whole. Un¬ 
heeding the changes which may have taken place in the 
Government above them, the cultivators of the ground quietly 
continued their daily avocations. They yoked their bullocks 
to the plough, and followed them in their uneven course. They 
chw the scanty supply of water from the neighbouring stream 
or tank, and wrangled over the precious liquid. They cast 
their seed into the saturated soil, and transplanted the tender 
sprouts of the growing paddy. They gathered in the harvest, 
and tended their bullocks as theyi^rod out the grain. Tlie 
simple household routine w^ent on as quietly and swdftly then 
as now. The women met at the village well and joined in the 
potty gossip of the day. The only excitement occurred on the 

* GTofiartm Manual, p. 347. n.r« staple Kice are 

Tbk i<i a ‘wH' or irrigated village mostly found in South and \Vo«t 
chiefly motivating rice. Rhio is Bombay, in Kast Bengal, in Madras, 
not the staple food, of India, as and in a few otl?ir locaiit^les on a 
is aouieiuiKsi suppA«e«h Through- smaUer scale. It Is thd' food of 
out the North and North-Ontnil only a very limited portion of the 
India wheat, barley, and millots poxmiation. 


MIN(Sr/|.j, 
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if some feast in their own or a neighbouring vlt 
^journey to the festival at some saoi’ed shrine. The 
village shopkeeper sat cross-legged behind l\is store and oftored 
loans at an extravagimt rate of interejst. The village scribe 
and accountant were employed in writing the accounts on 
palm leaves, or drawing up the simple bonds and documents 
executed by the ryots, and in assisting the village magistrate 
in his rude admlnistvatiou of jiistipe under the spreading 
branches of the village tree, where all trials were held and 
business transacted/ 


§ 39. Conatitutwn of the Joint Landlord ViUage* 

There is much more to be said about the landlord village, 
because it is in the nature of things that there should bo 
changes in its course of existence. Suppose, for example, 
that the village is gained by a single grantee as landlord ; 
before long his sole tenure—whatever its limits—will be 
replaced by the joint tenure of a body of heirs ^ Supi>oso, 
again, that the village has from the first been founded by 
several landlords' jointly; it is improbable that they will 
long remain joint; they will divide the land wholly or par¬ 
tially, and then the shares will, from some cause or another, 
become altered or lost sight of. Moreover, as we have 
seen, there aio joint or landlord villages where from tlie 
fimt, the principle of sharing is not that of the inheritance 
law, but some other. 

Evidently then there are many points to be dealt with 
before we have done with the joint or landlord tenure of 
villages. ITi© Revenue books have adopted, for the North- 
West Provinces, some which describe the variouH 

conditions of jointnesa, or division (or partial division) in 
which the landlord village may be found They are 
imfortunaie terms; and we shall presently see, from a 

* I Uke it for granted that the followed by agriculturiata PHrno- 
roader is awans that by th© Hindu sfenUun only appUoa to fiu©oef?^9ion 
law. and by cui»t(>ni also, the ime> to or ruling ehk>f*» titlr* and 
c^xsaion of hoim ia joint Even by their appanagoa, Thia aubjoct in 
the Muharn niadan law aliio it ia. enlarged upon in the concluding 
thooih tbo «triot law in not largely aoction. 


MINlSr^^ 
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ion which I shaJl make, how they mislead pe^C 
5 Qt it is necessary that they should be understood. 

Where there was a landlord claim over the village, 
such as that of a revenue farmer who had become pro¬ 
prietor, or of some chief or other high caste personage who 
had, many generations ago, acquired the superior title, they 
expressed the right by the term * zarafnddri/ I suppose it 
was meant that the landlord in his small estate had that 
Hort of not very definite ‘ holding of land * which is indicated 
by the native term, and which was also applied to the much 
larger estate-holder called * ZamfndAr * in Bengal. 


§ 40. Meaning of Zani'CnddH Village. 

If the landlord were a single person, the tei*m indicating 
the tenure was * zamindAri kh^lis^=: simple or sole landlord 
tenure. When however the original grantee or acquirer of 
the village had died and was represented by a family who 
as yet remained joint, they called it ‘ zamfnd^n' mushtarka * 
—the joint or co-sharing landlord tenure. It ought to be 
needless to remark that the term zaminddrl by itself 
conveys no suggestion of joint ness or conmion-holding in 
any way whatever. But whether it was that the full 
phrase * zaminclAri mmldarka* was too long, or whether it 
w^as that so few villages had a single landlord, and so 
many a co-sharing bcxly, I cannot say; but in practice, 
writers came commonly to use the word ‘ zamindAri village 
tenure,* as if it meant the teimre of a siiU undivided 
joint-body. 

In joint tenures, as long as the body could agree together, 
they would remain undi vided. h\ such cases the land was 
generally leased out to tenants; or only certain fields culti¬ 
vated by one or more of the landlord body, for which rent 
was credited to the community. One of the famity would 
act as * manager,' and keep an account of the rents received 
and any other profits, and would chaige against this the 
Government revenue and cesses, and the charges debltabla 
to the village as a whole—cost of alms, of entertainment 
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&c.—and finally would disfaribute the au 
aharea. 


§ 41. The Pattiddri Village. 

But very often—^in quite the majority of cases indeed— 
the family agreed to divide; so that many joint villages 
are found in a state of division or severalty as regards the 
cultivation and eryoyraent of the land. This may have 
existed only since a few years, or it may have been so 
from ‘time immemorial.’ Ordinarily, when the family is 
descended from some single village ' founder, the shares 
will l*e mainly those of the ancestral ‘ tree,' and follow the 
law of inheritance. A sharer hero and there may be holding 
a few (or many) acres more or less than his share *, but 
the general scheme is easily traced and is acknowledged 
by the co-sharers. When this is the case the village is 
said to be ‘pattiddri,’ because the primary division, repre¬ 
senting the main branches of the family are called ‘ pattf.* 
It adll be borne in mind that ‘ pattiddri ’ properly means 
not only a village held in severalty, hut also held in shares 
which are wholly (or at least in part) ancestral, i.e. those of 
law of inheritance. Some villi^es will be found where the 
primary division is into ‘ tarf,' and the torf is divided into 
jjattis; but where that is the case it may imply some 
ancient union of two or more distinct bodies who settled 
together or some other cause operating later in the history 
of the village. I know of villages where one ‘ tarf’ con¬ 
sists wholly of Hindus and tho other of Muhammadan 
converts, or where one is of one caste and the other of 
another. This is obviously a special or exceptional state 
of things. So that in the typical village bo<ly descended 
from a common ancestor, the * Patti ’ is the main-branch 
diviaion. Tho ‘pattf' is subdivided into ‘ thfila' or ‘ tola* 
or ‘thbk’ (three various names), and then into ‘beri*.’ 

> I un n«t Mir* of thi« word. I ' hEerl,' usd own • bh«ri.’ Wiloon’* 
find it vwiounly writUn ‘bchri.' Oftwnrv doMi not givo it, nor Elliott'a 
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the ‘ beri * come the * kh^t^/ or individual holdings. 
118 will be clearer from a diagram (which I have adapted 
from that in tlie Selecthm froTii the Records of Govermient^ 
iVoW/t- West Prcnn nces {Revenue) for 1818-i H22), It will be 
observed that the fraction held by each is here represented 
by the biswa, or twentieth of the ‘ bighd/ which (in the 
North-West Provinces) is the usual land-measure. But 
sometimes it is expressed in ‘annas* and *pai*—fractions 
of a rupee regarded as the unit or whole. 

In order to count up to the smallest of the sub-divisions, 
custom has established, in various parts, minute fractions 
far below the ‘biswa* or the ‘anna.*- Instances will be 
found detailed in the chapter on North-West Provinces 
tenures. Thus we have the anna^ not only divided into^ai, 
but the 2m into kauris and the k-aufi into gandd, &c. 


In tlve present case, the whole estate consists of %ooo 
bfghds of land ; accordingly this area represents the w/iole, 
or ‘ bfghd.* Then, a man who owns a four-biswa share, owns 
four-twentieths (one-fifth) of 2000, 6r 400 bfghds, and pays 
one-fifth of the revenue; so, if the revenue is Rs. 1000, he will 
hold 400 bigh/is, and pay (one-fifth of Rs. 1000=) Rs. 200'. 
In the example it is evident that the ‘ pattis,* which are 
here the primary shares, represent a state of the property 
when the family consisted of two brothers (A and B) in one 
branch, and throe brothers (G, D, E) in another branch, in 
parity of descent. The fathers of tliCse two branches were 
equal; for A and B have half (4 4* 6 biswas) between 
them, and C, D, E (5 -f 3 -f 2 biswas) the other half, between 
them. Observe that A and B ought to have five bisims 
each; but, owing to some inequality of value—some sale 
or other accidental circumstance—one has four, and the 
other six. So, too, the shares of A*s sons have become 
unequal. Under each share I have marked the area (in 


* If we Wi^r® counting by fractiona 
of tho a man who held 400 

Mgh^ out of aooo and paid Rs.aoo 
otii of R». 1000 enne, woxild b« 
aaid to hold a *3| aniia of 

the OAtiUa. Fro^bly in an ostate 


cotiniod by fractions of a rupee the 
shares would Ui in even uiimberflt, 
as t anna, a anna or | anna, See. 
Such a fraction as 3I annasr would 
only occur if the share had become 
varied by aale, kc^ 
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biswas), and tho share of the revenue paid in 




raonej. 


VILLAOE X 
(migbt form a ‘ tarf')♦ 


S Aroa 9000 

Latid’BoYonue asaoasod K«. looo. 


Patti A. 

Patti B, 

Patti 0 , 

Patti I). 

Patti E. 

total* 

Bharc. 6*bi»wa«* 

Holding. 600 B. 
Buying. sooRupcea 1 

( 4 bis. 

( 400 B. 
(aooR 

( 5hi». j 

1 500 B. i 
( 350 R. 1 

3bis* ( 
300 B. { 
* 50 K ( 

a bis* 
aoo B. 

100 K, i 

m 20 
' acaOQO 
[ xm 1000 


-Y-^ 

[Tlicfio may all bo j*ubdividod i«, tb« 
same way .* or in ono or othor branch 
all fcho deacendanU but one or two 
may hti dead, and the whole ptiiti bo 
held by tho aurrivorR.] 


Thol I. 

34 biflwa aharo. 
350 B. 

*75 R- 


Thdk ir. 
a} btawa share* 
950 B* 

195 R- 


Bori I. Bori a. Bori 3* fieri 4. 
.Each) I of a bbiwa. Ac. Ac* Ac. 

87 B. 10 b, " - r-—' 

R. 43 aa ifl, Bomain undividtHl 

I perbapR, 

l>ivid<Ml into (nay) 

4 equal * KhAtA * 
orindiyidual holdings. 


Beri s. 
biiiwa. 

5 B. 

62 as 8. 


'“1 
Bori 6. 
Ac* 


Thero may, or may not, be the last diviBion (khAt^)* 
Possibly the * beri * may bo enjoyed by some sona or grand¬ 
sons jointly. But tho Hharers will bo on tiio list, with 
ihoir fractional interest recorded. So that the individual 
proprietors are called, in Revenue language, the * khlltecMrs.* 
There are many villages in which, as far as we can tell, 
a separation of ‘paitis/ and perhaps some minor sub¬ 
divisions. have existed from the first colonization, founds 
ation, or acquisition of tho village. 


§ 4 a. The Shdidchdrd Village^ 

But ono of the curiosities of tribal history in India is 
that, owing to whatever cause, all tribes, clans, or families 
did not adopt the same system—indeed, I believe it is the 
vob. I. M 
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at different sections of the same tribe adopted 
methods. Some tribes had no RAjds or greater chiefs, 
and all the families were exactly equal under their seve¬ 
ral heads or elders; and on settling in a new place they 
adopted a different method of allotting the land. One of 
the fii-st forms of joint village to be discovered (in Benares) 
was a form of village called * bhdidchiird *—Le. held by the 
cuHkyni (dchdrd) of the brotherhood (bhdi). There is no 
sort of question that these vi,plages were of the joint type, 
i.o, they wore held by castemen of the higher orders, and that 
they formed close communities, regarding themselves as 
landlords and superior to all other people on the estate ; but 
still they did not adopt any system of sharing based on the 
place in the ancestral Hree,* but started (when the village 
lirst was founded) with an equal division of land, often 
adopting curious area-measures or standards for dividing, 
which were not the ordinaiy land measures or ‘ bighds,* but 
were ‘ bhdidchdi^d bighds,' measures of a larger si^se, and 
aiTanged so as to consist of several pkts of the different 
qualities of land; or to be small in the beat soil and larger in 
the inferior. The other distinguishing feature of this tenure 
was that tlio holders did not merely underiake the share of 
the revenue burden which corresponded to their fmctional 
interest in the estate ^ but they' dUstributed so that the pay¬ 
ment should always correspond to the holding; and in many 
of the villages (notably in the Bunddlkhand districts) there 
was a system of equalization known as ‘ bhdjbar^ which 
consisted sometimes in exchange of holdings, but more 
especially in a redistribution of the payments, according to 
the actual holdings; so that if one sharer in the course of 
time found his holding diminished or its productive power 
fall off, he could—or rather, when things were ripe for it, the 


' It»« regular pattiddri or fradtional 
eata^J two men bold on©-fourth ©ttoh, 
let nay: i*a€h one-fourth 

of the nnenue of the whole. But 
on© man’s one-hmrth may bcoom© 
extraordinarily profitahl© by irri¬ 
gation, Ac. Olid the other one-fourth 
miglii remain as it was and even 
deteriorate. Still each would only 


pay one-fourth of the roYenu©, al¬ 
though this was out Cf all pn>- 
pirtion to the real vaht© of the 
land. 

* Th© papers nre ooUeetc'd in Sf- 
iprifmsjlVm the HisoorrAt </ 

A'oflA-Weirf PmunoiMt Dart VllI, No. 
34 (Ih'pori by H. liose, Collector of 
B;inda;. 
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could—procure a readjustment of the bikini* 
fesdraing to the actual state of each hoJtiing and the rela* 
tive value of them. 


§ 43. Extended me of the tei'm Bhdidchdrd» 

But the ienn * b!i&i6char^ ’ soon got to Iws used not only 
for a 8{>ecial class of tenures, but for all tenures of co- 
sharers when there was no a/nxestml system of fraetionul 
shares, but when some other principle of distribution ha^l 
always been followed, or where, if a frfictional system had 
once been followed, it had fallen into disuse^ 

In many cases whore the village was due to a body who 
joined forces to colonize and settle, they divided the area of 
which Uiey became the landlords, not by family-shares, but 
by (he number of ploughs each brought; or simply, land 
being almndant, each man took as much land as he wanted 
or could manage, and that Ixjcame the measure of his 
interest in the entire estate; or a certain number of wells 
were sunk and a certain area was commjinded by each well, 
and then shares in the irrigation l^came the measure of 
interest ;—either shares by inheritance from one original 
well-sinker, or shares depending on the capital expended by 
several who joined in the sinking. 

And it is to be remerabortd that a great number of old 
villages over which no landlord claims bad ever arisen 
(or had disappeared), and in 'which the really individual 
holders had no system of sharing, exist in Oudh and the 
North-West Provinces, and probably in the PanjAb. Such 
villag^is would have remained raiyatwdrC in form but for 
the revenue-system. In them the holder 8|>eaks of his 
field as his * dddillihi,"—the Divine gift, and has no idea 
of shares. 

All these formst owing to the absence of any fractional 
anccsstral share scheme, Imrnne equcdly confuml under 
common name </*bhAi£chiW/ 

The same thing happ<med with villages where ancestral 
shares once existed, but had Wen lost or allowed to fall 

H z 
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abeyance. A long course of oppressive assessments, 
the results of efforts to meet the burden (the proprietors 
earnestly striving not to lose their land), long absence of 
soiiio co-sharei-s \ poverty of others, the necessity for sales, 
anti the voluntary surrender of unprofitable lands,—all 
these accidents might cause tlie old shares to bo forgotten 
or given up, and to substitute a now scale of possession out 
of harmony with the rules of descent. In some cases, while 
the shares were lost as regards the land, they were adhered 
to in dividing minor profits of the estate, or in dividing out 
the waste. Whore this is the case, it is proof positive that 
the village was once an ancestrally shared estate. Such 
cases are equally called ‘ bhdidcliArd^ in reports. 

The subdivision of all kinds of bh^i/lchdrA estates is into 
‘ patti,* * thok,' * berf,’ &c., as in the other foi^m; and the 
major division into *tarf* is commoner. 

Tho student will pardon my repeating once more that 
the term * bhAiAcluii*i' now includes:—• 

(1) Villages where some special form of division or 
occupation at founding was adopted. 

(2) Villages once ancestrally shared, but whein the 
sliares have been (wholly or partly) lost or 
upsot. 

raiyut- ( 

j (3) Villages never shared at aU—each man’s posses- 
I sion is the measure of his right. 


Uenl landlord 

VillligOH, 


o*<ri vUlagi'!^ 
bocomo joint un* 
d«»r 0)0 Revenno 


5 44 - Partition of joint Waots nnder Phdidchdrd metfml. 

Where there is no real system of sharing, or where shares 
have been completely lost, and tho partition of tho wa.^^tc 
included in the estate by the North-West Revenue System 
is called for, it will be distribuh^d in tho same proportion 
as tho original holding bears to the whole. 


* * AbsaxtUih nilc-n’ veew wrdl Allow it itn condition Ally, others 

luiown in owr early Settlmnenta, would fix a term of years, or im- 

and tho records con 8 tAailysp«)oifiod pose eoiiditionii. Often too a man 
tho tilU|p;o rustom as to what was would g»‘t back, but only to a f^atl 

to bo dotio if an ab^onioo returiKxl portion of his share, 

and olaiined his share. Some would 
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a man’s actual possession is 50 acres out 
of^TviUage of 12500 acres, all told. In fact, lie is owner of 
one-fiftieth; so that on dividing the waste, he will get 
one-fiftieth of the area whatever it is. 

Or, if the acres of the principal or original holding are 
valuable, and so pay a higher proportion of the revenue- 
assessment, it may be that the waste will be allotted accord¬ 
ing to the propoHion of the total revenue paid; and then 
if the man pays (say) not one-fiftieth, but one-twentieth of 
the revenue, be will get ono-tweniieth of the waste area^. 


§ 45. * Perfect ’ und ‘ imp^rfed * forms of Shawd ViUage, 

It is usual in the Revenue reports and returns to find 
n further classification heading—* imperfect pattiddri' or 
‘imperfect bhdiAchAnl/ These terms, however, merely call 
att<>ntion to a feature which is of no importance whatever 
from tlie tenure point of view. They mean nothing more 
than that when the estate was divided, whether according 
to aneeatral-fmctional shares (pattfdari), or according to 
some other method (bhdi^chArii), the co-sharers did not care 
to divide np the whde, but left a part still joint This might 
(and comtnouly did) happen, as there was an obvious con¬ 
venience in it. 

Suppose, for instance, that a considerable part of the 
village is held by or lot out to tenants, or perhaps held by 
irremoveable, privileged tenants. It may be that the rentn 
they pay suffice, wholly or partially, to pay the revenue. I 
have known many villages where this is the case, especially 
in siigar-cauo growing villages, which command a high 
rental In that cmi there is no object in dividing j the 
part that is separately enjoyed is held then by «mch sharer 
virtually revenue free. If the rental of the undivided 
portion does not happen to cover the revenue, then the 

* Thw fonti of partition i* thon fn tli** * '—a Ikt of shAw*- 

iMiLi, in rovonuo lAnguiigi% to \m iiol4«fr« Aod their tnii4« 

' liA*b raaAcl khowat/ or in pro* out for i»v«fry mUif. 
portion to the aettiAl intend ahoM^u 
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Is made up by a rateable charge on the co-sl&fef^ 
according to their constitution. There may bo other rea¬ 
sons for not dividing the whole estate, but the example is 
intelligible, and represents an extremely common case. 
This may be realized by looking at their statistics in the 
chapters on the North-West Provinces and Panjdb. 


§ 46. A better pidmiple of damification requirefi. 

It is unfortunate that these old terms are still made use 
of in the Imperial returns: they were useful enough in 
their day as office distinctions when village tenures were 
just beginning to be understood. But they are as ineffi¬ 
cient now as the Linnfiean system is to the modern botanist. 
They distinguish matters that are of no importance, and 
confuse together things that it is essential to keep separate. 

A more suitable classification could be easily adopted, 
and I have ventured to suggest one which will be found in 
the chapter on the North-West Province tenures, and which 
is based on the distinction of cases where (i) the ancestral 
shares are followed wholly, or (2) partly, or (3) ore theoreti¬ 
cally allowed and recorded, but not acted on in practice, or 
(4) where some other plan of sharing is recognized, and (5) 
it might distinguish cases in which individual possession 
is the only measure of right, and whore there is no plan 
of dia ring at all, and never was. 


§ 47. The Proprletw^'a 'Sir* Land. 

Before leaving the subject of the joint village, I should 
like to explain the term * sir.’ It constantly occurs in such 
phrases as ‘ the proprietor enjoys his sir land practically 
without payment/ or ‘ the proprietor is never ousted from 
the occupation of his sir, except/ &c. 

It refers to the home-farm or land which the landlord or 
co-sharer holds directly in his own management, either 
cultivating it himself, or by his farm-servanta or personal 
tenants. 
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'Istinction arose out of the fact that the land^ 
rwas so often superimposed on older rights. A modus 
viv&ndi bad to be found ; it was so, paitly in tho method of 
sharing produce, but chiefly in this, that while the landlords 
had certain rents from tho whole estate, they left the actual 
management of a great port to the old ‘tenants' of the 
village, who naturally held on somewhat easy terms; and 
each proprietor took for his own direct farming and profit 
such area of—usually the best—land as his share and other 
circumstances entitled him to. That was called his ‘sir^ss: 
his ‘ own * ^ Even if there should be no ancient rights on 
the estate, still the ownenj may bo non-agriculturists and 
bo obliged to lease out the greater part to tenants, retaining 
only special lands, the entire produce of which (or rather 
a larger share of it) goes to themselves. 

Legally speaking, the term has l)ecome of importance, 
l>ccause under all Eevenue systems based on the North-West 
Provinces model, there are certain privileges connected 
with the ‘ sir.’ For instance, if by default in payment of 
revenue, or on refusal to engage, a co-sharer is put out of 
possession, he still retains his sir on a tenant-right. And 
a tenant who proves that be has fallen to that gmdo, being 
an * ex-proprietor,’ has always a privileged occupancy 
Umure of his former ‘ sir.* So also (in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces) occupancy rights conferred by law on certain classes 
of tenants do not apply to ‘ sir ’ lands, and it becomes of 
importance to define in the tenant law exactly what is to 
be regarded os * sir * and what is not 

In raiyat/ivdri, or non-landlord villages, there is, of course, 
no room for any such distinction. The ‘ watan * lands of 
the pAtel (where such a system prevails) are the analogue 
of tho ‘sir’ in the landlord village. Though we are hero 
concerned only with villages, I may nevertheleas take the 


* In lb« where the pro- 

prfetom nro m venr orfcen them* 
eelfes ef the cJjmw, we 

beer raurh l«i«w ftwinently thi* term 
« gir ’ land. 

• In the Centml Ppovinoea difR- 


cuUjr had ariaen from tho deSniilon 
of ‘sir* that wa« in forwa, ttid otio 
of the ani«>fidnoeiii«t of the law in 
1889 wa» dlrect€»d to miToct tJio 
deftnition. 
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of reroarkiDg that in any form of lajidlord 
estate, the landlord will, or may, hold ‘sir’ land. Thus 
with the greater landlords called ‘Zainmddr* in Bengal, 
or Taluqddr in Oudh, they had ‘sir’ lands which wore 
sometimes exempt from paying revenue under the name of 
‘ntokdr,* and wore also exempt from all those privileges of 
oomipancy to tenants which accrued on the ordinary lands 
of the estate k 


§ 48. PreBent state of the Joint'^Villages* 

In the North-West Provinces the sentiment of joint-land- 
lordship seems to he dec-aying. Some of the villages were, 
as I said, never really joint at all; they became so under 
our system ; hence a strong principle of coherence is hardly 
to be looked for. Of those that are really joint, many are 
owned by families descended from an ancestor who was 
once ruler, conqueror, or giantoe; and a great many from 
revenue-farmers and auction-purchasers. None of those had 
any attachment to land as land, since they did not belong 
to castes who theniselves cultivate the soiL I believe I am 
right in saying that the individualization of land and the 
loss of the joint interest is proceeding apace. The pan^ 
ehdyats and lambard^rs have little influence: the landholders 
apply for leave to pay their own revenue direct to the local 
treasury instead of through the headman of their ‘ pattf * or 
their village, as the case may be. ‘ Perfect' partition, w^hich 
not only divides the land, but also completely severs the 
revenue responsibility, is allowed. The result is the growth 
of independent petty proprietors, but still more of capitalist 
landlords, who buy up first one field and then (availing 
themselves of the right of pre-emption) another. They 
are not men of the agricultural class, but must employ 

* 8uppo«)i)g A *2amindiir^ has m is AbAolutel^ under hix landlord's 
leAsed ms land t<> An lndi|^ control, Le. on the ZainiiuUr's 

Tile tenants hato growing indigo, * sir ’ land. Hence the iuipofianoo 
and the leasee can therefore only of distinguishing the'sir/ 
compel its gn>wih on such land 


misr/fy 
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the«e naturally are' found in the old land-o\^ 
ies, whose stains is thus slowly changing. 

In the Panjdb the conditions are more favourable to the 
joint-viUage: there is a total absence of communities 
deriving their origin from the revenue-farmer or auction- 
purchaser^. The villages are almost eveiywhere due to 
foundation by colonists or tribes of superior strength and 
character, most of whom are agriculturists; and they seem 
to have retained more than elsewhere the sense of union 
and the power of maintaining their original status. Go¬ 
verned still by custom, they have hai’dly emerged-—at least 
in many districts—from the stage when the feeling that 
land belongs as much to the family as to the individual is 
predominant. The law does not allow of perfect partition, 
i.e. dissolving the joint responsibility, except at Settlement 
and under special conditions. There is a rather strong law 
of pre-emption which generally enables any one in the 
village body to prevent an outsider purchasing land. Tbe 
customary law still restricts widows to a life tenure, and 
prevents them alienating; white in many tribes a childless 
male proprietor cannot alienate to the prtyudice of his next 
heirs without their consent. There is also in many parts 
a strong * clannish' feeling which keeps villages together. 
Uevertholese, the power of free sale and mortgage is pro¬ 
ducing its results: non-agricultural capitidists are buying 
up land, and estates slowly undergo a change. Strangers 
are introduced ; the village site enlarges, and the non- 
proprietary classes successfully resist the payment of dues 
to a proprietary body, and claim the right to sell their 
bouses and sites; and gradually the old landlord body sink 
into oblivion. If large ©.states accumulate in the lianrls of 
individuals, they will again become joint if the heirs are 
numerous, and then, as the property will l>e not in one vil¬ 
lage, the estate will more and more cease to be synonymous 
with the village. 

* Tbo FftnjAb wan mi ttDiii’xed till after tW daya of revenue fanwlag 
and bamh aide lawa. 
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§ 49. The Mahdl and Village, 



Indeed I ought to explain that, though for convenience 
I often speak of the Revenue Settlement of villages, and 
the asaossrnont of villages, strictly speaking this is not 
correct. The lump assessment is on what is called 
in revenue language the ‘Mah^l/ or lot of lands held 
un<ler one title. This may, and does very often, coincide 
with a ‘village'; but partitions and sales will always tend 
to make it less so. Supposing, for oxnmple, three villages 
come to be owned by a community of eight sharers, and 
they completely partition their estate: eight estates or 
* Mahdls' may then arise. Sometimes a pai*t of one village 
is a separate estate. And there aro also peculiar customs 
of allotment of shares, by which the sharers in a large 
estate of several villages may get their land, not in com¬ 
pact lots, but some fields here and some there in different 
villages. In time these may fonii separately assessed 
‘Mah«8.’ 

When the partition of an estate results in compact lots, 
the estate is said, in revenue language, to be ‘ paitibat,' 
and when by scattered areas ‘ khotbat.' There are other 
local terms, but these aro the common ones. 


§ 50. Same further qmtaiions regarding Villager* 

We are now in a position to appreciate some of the 
standard descriptions of the ‘village community' which 
have been usually copied from book to book without any 
question. 

Here is one, w Inch has l>ecome almost classical ^:—► 

‘ The vilkge communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they want within themselves, and almost inde¬ 
pendent of any foreign relations. They seisin to last when 

* Sir C. T., aftorwani* Ix>nl port of Select Committee of’H. C. 
Meteatfo. In a ramnte of 7th Not, vi83a), cited in £Jphin«>itoi)o*s HMory 
1830, No. 84, in tbo App. to the ^ Indio, 5U1 cd. 68. 
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‘ouch the 


lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles 

___ siiccooda to revolution ; Hindu, Pathan, Mugl 

Maratlui, Sikh, English, all are masters in turn ; but the village 
commiuiities remain the same. In times of trouble 
and fortify themselves. An hostile army passes througi 
country ; the village communities collect their cattle w 
their walls and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If ph 
and devastation be directed against themselves, and the 


employed he irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a dis¬ 
tance ; but when the storm has pa.ss©d over they return and 
resume their occupations. If a country remain for a series of 
years the scene of continued pillage and massacre so that the 
villages cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers nevertheless 
return whenever the jwwer of peaceable possession revives. A 
generation may pjiss away, but tlio succeeding generation will 
return. The sons will take the places of their fathers; the 
sanio site for the village, the same positions for their house's, 
the same larids will be re-occupied by the descendants of those 
who were driven out when the village was depopulated; and 
it is not a trifling matter that wdll drive them out, for they will 
often maintain their jwst through times of disturbance and 
convulsion, and acquire strength sufiicient to resist pillage and 
oppression with success. This union of the ^ullage communities, 
each one forming a little state in itself, has, I conceive, contri¬ 
buted more than any other cause to the prcst^rvaiion of the 
|)eople of India, through all the revolutions and changes which 
they have suffered, and is in a high degree conducive to their 
happiness and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 


and mdei>endonce/ 


This passage does not define, or even describe what the 
village is; it states certain characteristics, and there is, of 
course, a considerablo amount of truth in it. But it shotjld 
be remembered that there is quite another side to the same 
picture, or rather it should be said that the delineation is 
only true under certain conditions. The circumstances 
of the country necessitate the i^gregaiion of cultivation 
in groups, and ofUm encourage the fixing of a central and 
even defensible site for residence. But as to * little re¬ 
publics/—in a large number of villages, in most provinces, 
and at one time or another, individual headmen and fanners 
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revenue have ruled with almost nndispuied power h 
to the villages being unchangeable; their constitution 
and form has shown a progressive hmdency to decay, and 
if it had not been for modern land-revenue systems trying 
to keep it together, it may well be doubted whether it 
would have survived at all. No doubt there am cases 
in which villages have been re-established by the de¬ 
scendants of a former body driven out by disaster; cases 
have been recorded, for instance, in Central India, where 
certain families who have held particular lands in viHue 
of hereditaiy oftice, and being strongly attached to the 
dignities therewith associated, have had a strong motive 
to return, as well as, in the sentiment of the people, a 
strong claim to do so; but the invitation of the mler 
has much to do with the return: he desires to re-establish 
deserted estates for the sake of his revenue ; and old land¬ 
holders are the best; while an old headman family has an 
obvious capacity for inducing cultivators to restore the 
village^. When villages are rofounded, it is however just 
as often by totally different people. 

And let us take another feature in the account quoteii. 
Mughals and Sikhs, we are told, are masters in turn, but the 
village remains the same. Does it? The village changes 
as much as, in the nature of things, a group of lands or 
an aggregate of houses, can change. Ijot us picture to 
ourselves an easily recognizable case. At first the village 
was a settlement founded in the virgin waste. Here a 
leaden* or headman stai'tcd and directed the cultivation; each 
cultivator brought his own plough and oxen, and felt that 
the plot he clearcMl would be his own; he had im connection 
with other holdings save that he obeyed file common 
headman, availed himself of the village ^artisan’s services, 
and had to share his grain-heap with them and with 


* for f»XAcnpl« Mr. (nftw Eir 

remarkA on eerUiii 
vUlagtxH i» the RepiM «/ tA< 

Miwd on North- 

W«<»t Prorimm T^«wr««\ 

* Aiid it in iomeiimaii the mumd 
thfti wlilts'll th« ditMiator o«cum^ 


which brH>l 50 Up the viUiige, the <le- 
nimctioii wim not oonipiete, but « 
Ntufee* %vaa loft behind. John I,»aw- 
rence, when CoUiwtor of the Sinwi 
districi, miod there ex¬ 

hibiting thin characteristic. 
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^and had to unite with his fellows when^ 
(jOrmmm defence was necessary. Then let us suppose the 
Rdjd*s cousin receives a grant of the village and becomes 
landlord, taking most of the wastti to himself; as his 
family multiplies, they form a joint Iwdy and soon get 
the lion's share of the land, the old ‘clearers' becoming 
tenants. Next, the landlord family quarrel, or otherwise 
determine to divide the laud; in this state the village will 
be called in the revenue books a pattiddH village. Next, 
the proprietors got into debt, and sell their shares. 
Strangers thus get in, and a new order of things com¬ 
mences; for the purchasers are very likely of a non- 
agricultural caste and must employ tenants: some perhaps 
prefer the old landowners, others take new men who offer 
better terms. The remnants of both the older family groups 
run a gootl chance of going to the wall altogether. Lastly, 
the bo<ly comes under early English revenue-management, 
before it had l>ecomo adapted to the true requirements of 
the case; the village once more changt^js hands. It is now 
sold for arrears of revenue, and passes with a clear title 
into the hands of an auction-purchaser, or falls under the 
tender mercies of a revenue-farmer who drives half the 
alrea^ly heterogeneous population out, to make room for 
good Kurmi, or Saini, or Ardii? cultivators (according to 
the province we are thinking of), in order that he may 
clear off the balance and fulfil bis object of making a profilt 
for himself. And this is the village that never changes 
while dynasties tumble down, &:c*! 

Of course there is a true side to tho picture; for all 
these changes do not alter the facts of situation: the 
methods of Cultivation are tho same, tho fieMs remain— 
ei mpe 7 *est ager; the customs of ploughing and of r«^ting, 
tho dealings with feie money-lender, the daily gossip of the 
women drawing water at the well, or sitting over their 
cotton spinning ; these and all other features of village life 
remote from the rumours of the world, will continue, no 
matter who is managing the estate. But we must not 
attempt to make a general picture of the * Indian village * 


misrft^ 
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ner taking a patiial and one-Bided view of tilings, 
6 t 6y throwing together a v.*iriety of diasimilar facts till we 
get a sort of uudistingiiLshable inixture of them all. Still 
less must w© make a hasty generalization from a few im¬ 
perfectly understood facts, and complacently adapt them to 
the latest theory (however adinissiblo in itself) of ancient 
institutions or th© development of ideas of property. 

There are distinct varieties of villages in the different 
coun tries of India, and tliey are none of them (that I know 
of) at all like the Kussian mir, or the Selavonian house- 
community or the Swiss allmend or corainon holding, in 
th© concrete. They have, or had, some feat'wres ^ which 
can be traced hack, in all proliability, to those elements in 
early tribal life which are cammon to all races. But the 
identity of some forms of Indian Nillage with the ‘ Mai’k * or 
the tribal holdings in Ireland, is only ‘identity* in the 
sense in which the German, Greek, Lithuanian and Latin 
tongues could be called ‘ identical' with Sanskrit or Zand. 


§ 51. Features of the Joint Village misapplied. 

One more instance must be given of the ‘generalized' 
method of disposing of the features of Indian villages. 
ITiis will now bo intelligible, because I have explained 
the revenue terms applied to the landlord village of 
Northern India and the Panjdb—indicating that the village 
is enjoyed jointly, or has been wholly or partially divided 
for ac^imrate enjoyment. It is an extract from a valuable 


* And I dc*«ijr<> not to tin<ien*fito 
M facta. In tho frontier diatricta 
of ihoPanjAb, when th© oon^iu^ring 
triboa alloittHi the ooxintiy into 
* ihl<|aa/ and then into villagoa, 
Actiwlii, Ac., we hare many featureoi 
which rtfenU the ‘mark* or the 
Anglo Saxon * vUi': and the roador 
of Mr, Jtmhna Willtama* lectw^ tm 
Highiis OmmoH (London. iSSo), 
esireoially leetnrea 4.5, and 6, might 
think ho waa reading a North Paig- 
Ah Hotilemeni Report ; and ao with 


Mr. F. Sef 3 bohm*a FIWojw Cbw- 

mnnity (London. iBO#, 3rd od.;. 
Some of the village cuatoimi of 
mm^uring ^nd dividing land, the 
*biilk»/ the ‘ahota/ th© 'lynches/ 
til© hAldinga mad© up of scattered 
strips (though the reason i» not 
the same), pp. 7,113, th© * h»^n)and' 
aa <^>mpar©d with the RAja's or 
chiefs grant (p. and 

many others sugg^ interesting 
point© of comparison. 
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text-book knoAvn to all iDciiaii lawyers as Mayne’s 
Hindu Law and U$age^ 

Thus Mr. Mayne writes ^:— 


‘ The village system . . . pmsents three marked phases, which 
exactly correspond to the changes in an undivided family. 
The closest form of union is that which is known as the 
“ (Jofnmunal Zaminddri village.” Undc^r this system “ the land 
is so held that all the village co-shaiers have each their propor¬ 
tionate share in it as common property without any possession 
of or title to distinct portions of it; and the measure of each 
proprietor 8 interest is his share as fixed by the customary^ law 
of inheritance. The rents pjiid by the cultivators are thrown 
into a common stock with all oilier profits from the village 
lands, and after deduction of the expenses, the balance is 
divided among the proprietors according to their sharea” 
{Quoted from Boulnois and Rattigan’s Patijdb Customs^ 1876.) 
This corresponds to the undivided family in its purest shite. 
The second stage is called the imtikldH village. In it the 
holdings are ail in severalty, and each sharer manages his own 
portion of land. But the extent of the share is determined by 
ancestral right, and is capable of being modified from time to 
tinK^ upon this principle.' 


The third and final stage is known as the hhdidchdrd village. 
It agrees with ihepattiddri form inasmuch as ouch owner holds 
his share in severalty. But it differs from it inasmuch as the 
extent of the holding is strictly defiiKHl [not at all strictly y very 
often tb(»r<> is a strong trace of the ancestral scheme besides] by 
the amount actually hold in imssession/ 

This again reads convincingly; but if we hold the writer 
to the drki sense of the vernacular terms used, it would 
not be far xyrong if we vrere to say that the real process of 
change or devek^iinent is almost exactly the reverse of that 
described If walook to the order of village development 

* Bindu law ««4 Vm 0 (Hfggin- lord and from him ft joint lKwly of 
boihftm. Mftdrftd) 4th «k]U | 000. d<-m^‘ndftnU, In found, and if aPow- 
Of courae tho whole ©itract would anc« i» m*de for a very itjacourat© 
«om© of it« jg©n©ral iuapplica- ibut iwrhap* popuJariiMKl) ujw of 
hility if by villag© uynUm * w© Ih© term* pfiffMri and b^didcAona ; 
undowtand. th© pariicuUr form of but the author i5Ugge«Ui no mch 
village in wliich fimt a ainglo land* reatriotioii. 
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^asis of such evidence as actually exists, we^ 
^yg^number in which an allotment (liable, in certain 
places, to be periodically revised) was made from the very 
first; not necessarily on the principle of ancestral shares, but 
sometimes on this plan, sometimes on one totally distinct, 
according to tribal sentiment. We also find other villages 
over which we may suppose one chief or head of a family 
originally ruled, and his family at some very remote period 
divided it on ancestral shares. 

It is quite an unnecessary abuse of terms to represent 
the ^ bh£iid;chdr& ^ as a stage beyond ‘pattiddri/ As far as 
‘ bhdidclidra ’ is (incorrectly) used to indicate villages 
where the shares have been lost, it is a matter of taste 
whether we call it a ‘ stage ’ of any process whatever. To 
my mind the pattiddri is just as complete an individual¬ 
ization of holding as that which is maintained when the 
theory which governed the extent of the separate lot is 
forgotten. But, considering that ‘ bhdidchdrd' (and that 
correctly) also indicates a special plan or method of division 
existing alongside of the pattiddri \ it is positively incorrect 
to say that it is a stage beyond pattfddri in a process of 
change or .development. Once more; if 'bhaidchard* is 
given its widest sense, it includes many villages in which, as 
far as we know, there never was any joint holding at all. In 
fact, if we put aside the special case of the Panjdb frontier 
and other immigrant tribal family settlements, it would be 
quite as correct (for a general paragraph) to say, that the 
first stage is when a number of colonists settle together, 
each working at his own holding and claiming it in severalty, 
the only bond of union being that of locality and a common 
government; that in the next stage a landlord arises—not 
merely a distant ruler, but—a claimant to the actual vil¬ 
lage acres, and that he is succeeded by a body of descendants 
who jointly enjoy the estate for a time; that they then 
divide almost always on ancestral shares; and that, lastly, 
the strict shares are lost or modified by circumstances. 


^ And tlio co-existence of these 
diverse inetliods of allotment and 
several enjoyment, is of exceeding 


value and interest, and one not to 
be obscured or left (?ut of cjtv^int, 
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'would be proper to add, that in many ^ 
known where, though the feeling of joint right 
to an entire area was strongly recognized, some special 
method of equal allotment was always and from the first 
practised, while a portion of the area might or might not 
remain undivided, either for common grazing, or to suppoi't 
a tenantry, or from some other motive. 


§ 5a. Forms of Village in the different Provinces, 

It will probably be of use to the student if I now give 
a list of the provinces treated of in this book, and state 
briefly and in abstract, what sort of ‘village’ is (chiefly) 
to be found in each. 

Bengal. In what is called ‘Bengal proper,’ the village 
tenure is of comparatively little importance : it has become 
overshadowed by the tenure of great landlords. In the 
BihAr districts, however, there are clearer traces of villages 
—of the landlord type—and the headmen have often be¬ 
come petty ‘ Zamindte.’ In East Bengal there are peculiar 
tenures, the result of settlements in the jungle ; and there 
are special survivals of peculiar villages in the Sant^l 
parganas, Chutiy^ Nd-gpur, &c. Shifting cultivation in 
the hill tracts is also common. 

Assam. In the Sylhet and CachAr districts there are 
some peculiar tenures. In the Assam valley the villages 
are peculiar and not of the landlord type, but practically 
raiyahvdri. There is much ‘ Jum'' or shifting cultivation 
in the hills of Central, Northern, and Southern Assam, 

North-West Provinces. Mostly joint villages ; many 
formed by families of revenue-farmers, &c., who acquired 
the landlord right at the beginning of the century. Many 
were really raiyatwdri villages, but have become ‘ bhai- 
^chdrA ’ under our system. 

OuDH, Many villages of the old {raiyatwdri) type ; in 
many, landlord claims have grown up by the grant of 
R^jas, or by the dismemberment of old estates of chiefs, &c. 
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all, the TaluqcMr landlords have grown i 
they have reduced the villages to a subordinate position. 

The Pan jab. In the Frontier districts strong landlord 
villages of immigrant conquering tribes. In the Central 
districts, landlord villages, some of immigi’ant tribes, some 
of associated bodies of settlers, some resulting from the 
multiplication of families of single or associated adventurers. 
In the hill districts real villages do not exist, and so in 
the Southern River districts; the now recognized village 
forms are there the result of Settlement arrangements. 

Ajmer. Joint villages, the result of our Settlement. 
Originally the old Hindu organization was complete. 

The Central Provinces. The villages would be, as 
a rule, of the raiyatwdH type, but Government conferred a 
landlord right on heads of villages, so that their descendants 
form landlord communities, but with rights much limited 
by legal reservation of rights to the old cultivators. 

A considerable area is hold by larger estate holders, 
who are the surviving representatives of the old Gond 
chiefs of the Dravidian-Hindu era. 

Bombay. Mostly raiyatwdH villages:—a few survivals 
of landlord (shared) villages in Guzardt. In the coast 
(Konkiiii) districts a peculiar landlord tenure of ‘ Khots * 
over groups of villages, will be found, 

Madras. Mostly^ raiyatwdH villages. Traces of land¬ 
lord villages (mir^si), now only surviving in a few special 
privileges or adaptations under the Raiyatwdri Settlement 
system. In Malabar and South Kdnara no villages properly 
so called, and special tenures. So in the Waindd division 
of Malabdr, and in the Nilgiri hills. 

CooRG. No villages properly so called, special tenures. 

Burma. Villages raiyatwdri in principle, but of a 
special type. 
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ION III. Lano-Tenubes abisino out of official 
POSITIONS OB Lanb-Kevenue abbanoements and 
State Geants of the Revenue. 


§ I. Early organization of ierritory for Revenue purposes. 


When the earliest regular kingdoms that we have any 
evidence of, were established—whether Dravidian, or Aryan, 
or of other immigrant tribes—there was always some oi’gan- 
ization of the territory, which was especially adopted with 
a view to ensuring tlie realization of the revenue. And 
under every form of government with w^hich we are ac¬ 
quainted, a revenue from land was the chief thing. 

The village grouping of cultivators or colonizers, which 
we have just considered in detail, being the feature of the 
agricultural constitution of society, naturally we find a 
State-recognized headman in each village aided by an 
accountant; not unnaturally too, we find the village go¬ 
vernment repeated in form but over a wider area, till we 
come to the governor or chief-regnant himself. First above 
the headman of a single village, we find an ofiicer over a 
small gi’oup of villages called a ndik or nayak: this prob¬ 
ably descended to the Muhammadan government as the 
‘tappa.’ A larger group (Col. Sykes speaks of its contain¬ 
ing eighty-four villages') was the charge of a ‘ d^smukh.' 
This also was adopted by the Muhammadans, and the 
territorial division is still well known under the familiar 
revenue name of ‘ pargana ’ (pergunnah) or taluka. Over 


^ In his paper above quoted. 
Traces of * Ohaurassis,* or groups 
of eighty-four villages are found in 
various i>arts, also of ‘ be^Uisi ' and 
Niliaubisi’ i forty-two and twenty- 
one, the half and quarter charge re- 
sj>ectivoly). These may have been 
the extent of major and minor 
chiefs’ estates, or the Jurisdiction 
of officers. I have seen sug¬ 
gestions iio'wever that they may 
represent the areas conquered or 
occupied by clans and sections (ac¬ 


cording to their size) of tribes. A 
long account of Chauiassia will be 
found in Beanies’ Elliott’s Oloasanj, 
B. V. Cfiaurassi, 

^ The pargana is in Upper India 
almost everywhere preserved. It 
is too small for our administrative 
system and has therefore given 
way to the ‘ tahsil' — a subdivision 
of a district. The ta’lluqa (or in 
Hindi form Taluka) division is still 
in use in Bombay and Madras. 
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LS area there was necessarily also an accountant called ‘ d( 5 s- 



pAndyd.’ The still larger, or what we should call ‘ district* 
charge, was not so permanent, nor has it survived so well. 
Our predecessors do not seem to have very much cared for 
a charge intermediate between the small pargana and the 
province of the Governor. But in some places, and at some 
time or other, there hfertainly existed such charges; and the 
title ‘Sirdesmukh* implies a supervision of several deS'- 
m'uklts or pargana officers. This administrative organization 
is more fully described in the next chapter j I only state 
here what is necessary with a view to our immediate 
purpose. 


§ 2. The ‘ Watan ’ lands- 


One of the most ancient tenures, directly arising out of 
this series of official grades, is the service-tenure, called 
‘ Watan * in Central India. From the fact of its localization 
in the very home of the old Dravidian (Gond, &c.) king¬ 
doms, I am inclined to suggest that it is a direct survival 
of that system, and is therefore of gi’eat interest. 

The Dravidian scheme of revenue seems to have in¬ 
cluded (if it did not originally confine itself to) the plan of 
making allotments of land as royal farms, for the payment of 
officers, and even for the more petty remuneration of village 
artisans, and for the priests. The produce of these lands 
went wholly to the king or the official as the case might 
be; while special arrangements were often made for their 
cultivation. I am not aware that any local name for this 
tenure has survived, a fact which points to a remote 
antiquity, and perhaps to some degree of localization. The 
name ‘watan,’ now applied to it, is Arabic, and is trace¬ 
able to the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan, before their 
overthrow by the Mughal empire of Delhi. We know that 
these kings were wisely careful of indigenous institutions, 
and they evidently preserved the ‘ ex-officio ’ holding and 
gave it a name. It comprised not only the holding 
of lands, but also a right to the Vmdnpdn,’ i. e. various 
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and precedence ^ on official or public occa 
" atral India, where this institution has long survived, 
the dignity of PAtol (headman), or of Pandya (accountant) 
with the ‘ watan* attached, is such, or perhaps the security 
of the tenure is regarded as so complete, that rights in the 
form of ‘ watan' are eagerly sought after, and what is more, 
the pettiest ‘watan' originally attached to some menial 
office is bought up and held by great men^. 

The watan, besides being heritable, is also saleable; 
moreover, as the whole family of the hereditary officer 
succeeds jointly, all hold it and may afterwards divide it. 

We may find traces of the ‘ watan,* or something analo¬ 
gous to it, elsewhere; but I must not give more space to a 
tenure which is now extremely localized in Nim^r, Central 
India and parts of Bombay 

the south-west corner of Bontr), he 
tells us that the family liad held 
large jAgir estates in the sixteenth 
century. In Upper India he would 
on this basis have developed to a 
great ‘ zamindar ’ or ‘ taluqdhr ’; but 
in the Dakhan he was content to 
be the ‘ des-mukh ^ of a dozen par- 
ganas, the * piitel " of fifty villages, 
and in his own town of Sindkher the 
pluralist holder of all the grants 
attached to menial services— wash¬ 
ing, shaving, sweeping, &c. The 
family had lot go its jligirs, yet had 
seized every sort of ‘ watan ’ on 
which it could lay hands (p. loi \ 
Sir J. Malcolm (ii. p. i6) writes : 
‘The rights of the native heredi¬ 
tary officei-s of a village are much 
respected in Central India; and 
never did a country afford such 
proofs of the imperishable nature 
of this admirable institution. After 
the Pindilri war every encourage¬ 
ment was held out for the inhabit¬ 
ants to return. ... In several dis¬ 
tricts, |)articularly those near the 
Narbada, many of the villages had 
been waste for more than thirty 
years. . . . Infant Potails (I^atel) 
the second and third in descent 
from the emigrator, were in many 
cas<'s carried at the head of their 
parties.’ 

* In the Central Provinces we do 
not find it till we come to Nimar, 


^ Such as the Pdtel being entitled 
to walk first on certain ceremonial 
occasions ; being the first to throw 
the sacred cake into the fire at the 
Hull festival ; having the right to 
have his cow’s horns first gilded on 
a certain festival, and so forth. 
Col. Sykes gives a most curious 
account of these as they appeared 
on the occasion of a settlement (by 
a ‘ paiich ’ or arbitrator) of a dis¬ 
pute regarding a Bombay ‘ pat<31gi ’ 
or headmanship, in which certain 
shares had been sold, so that not 
only the land of the watan had to 
bo divide«l between the claimants, 
but also the different ‘ precedences ’ 
and dignities. It was settled by 
allowing one claimant to be first 
in a certain number of ceremonial 
occasions, and the other at a number 
of others ; the ‘ panch ’ trying to 
make the li.st of ‘ occasions ’ as de- 
.sirable to each as possible, so that 
the rank might be equal. I have 
unfortunately mislaid my reference. 
The paper I allude to is in tlie 
Asiatic Soc. Journal, but later than 
vol. ii. 

^ In the Berdr Gazetteer Mr. 
(now Sir A.) Lyall notices how in 
Western Central India the ‘watan ’ 
is more prized than anything else. 
Berar is a purely Bra vidian country 
—part of the ancient Gondwiina. 
Speaking of the Sincllther chief (in 
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I am not aware that we can fairly attribute any other 
existing tenures to the Hindu State organization, or to the 
development of the position of its land officers, so long as 
the system remained in its pristine vigour. Indeed, in 
some parts, as in the Native States of R^jputina and in 
the Hill States of the Himdhdyd, the old organization sur¬ 
vives to this day, and though the present B^jds and subor¬ 
dinate chiefs, called R^n^, Thdkur, &c., claim to be the 
owners of the soil, this is a much later claim, which all 
the more recent Oriental governments put forward. Even 
this is perhaps more a theoretical than a practical claim; 
except in so far as it results in the State owning (and 
drawing profit from) all waste land not held or cultivated 
by any one, and securing a certain fee on the rare occasions 
of a transfer of land. Otherwise there has been no great 
tendency to modify the tenures. The traveller in the hills 
can still see the villagers paying revenue in an actual grain- 
share, and notice in the larger villages the Rajd’s ^kothi,Va 
great square building which fox-ms a local head-quarters. 
Here the grain from the neighbourhood is stored, and here 
too (when needed) the ^ kdrd^r * or other local official holds 
a i-ude kind of court for disposal of public business. 

The introduction of Hindu officials when they came as 
foreigners, in some of the Chutiyd, Ndgpur States and in 
Orissa, produced some confusion, and originated landlord 
tenures in the end ; but it would be hardly correct to refer 
to these cases as directly illustrating tenures arising out 
of revenue administrative arrangements. 

§ 4. The Muhammadan Empire.—At first changes are 

slight. 

The first influence on tenures caused by the accession to 
power of the Mughals, was by their reducing or conquering 

which had been under the Mu- that the Mar^th^s destroyed it in 
liauiraadan rule. May it have been Nagpur? 
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of the small states which then were the 
i 6 the countxy. As we shall state presently, the 
treatment of these States was a notewoiihy feature in the 
Mughal rule. They conquered the K^jds, but only took 
from them the land-revenue, leaving the local taxes, and 
customs duties, and the administration ot justice, as they 
were before—these latter being the very attributes of 
sovereignty which a modern government would have 
thought it its first duty to undertake and regulate. 

Eut in fact the Mughals closely conformed to the old 
Hindu system. Their own ideas of right over conquered 
peoples, and of taking ‘ Kh irdj ’ or tribute and capitation 
tax from them, were modified, or perhaps naturally fell 
in with the system of the land-revenue payment already 
in force Names were changed, but the administrative 
divisions of the country, and the official charges, were vir¬ 
tually retained. 


§ 5 , Changes begin with the decay of the Empire, 

Except then for the change that was inaugurated (and 
that without intention or foreseeing the result) by reducing 
the K^jas, the influence of the Muhammadan rule on tenures, 
may be said to have been chiefly felt in the changes that 
occurred in revenue-management, when the empire fell into 
decay. Perhaps I ought not to say this without remem- 
bei’ing also the influence of the change made when a money-^ 
revenue was substituted for a grain-share; and that was not 
in the decline of Empire, but when it was at its best. During 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, the Emperor Akbar 
made a revenue-settlement, under which (at first optionally) 
a money-payment was substituted for the grain-share. No 
doubt this was the beginning of a great change; still it was 
one which only indkectly affected land-tenures. It pre- 


' Tlie *Khiri£j* {vide chapter on 
the Iiand-Revenue System) naturally 
became the land-revenue. As to the 
* jaziya ’ or capitation tax, we only 
occasionally hear of it, when one 


or other of the Mughal emperors 
in a fit of zeal, attempted to impose 
it on the Hindus, and were much 
hated in consei^uenco. 
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ie way for what followed, and for gradual 
relation of landlord and tenant, and many other 
modern features of land-tenure. The land-tenures were really 
directly affected when the Mughal government began to 
decline. Then it was that viceroys like those of Oudh, 
Bengal, and the Dakhan (Hyderabad) threw off their alle¬ 
giance and became independent kings. Then too it was that 
the extravagant claims of the ruler to he universal owner 
of land were first heard. 

The independent kingdoms did not have a very prosperous 
course. Before long, decay and corruption began to invade 
every department of the State. Under such a state of 
things honesty was hardly to be looked for in the local 
revenue collectors ; and the land-revenue fell oflf. No doubt 
the Central government—as from time to time it fell into 
the hands of a more vigorous ruler—made desperate efforts 
to reassert a proper control over the district collectors, but 
in vain. The device, to save trouble and secure at least 
a certain revenue, was to employ local agents over greater 
or less areas of country, and to contract for the revenues of 
those areas. At first such agents were carefully appointed, 
and with much form ; lists were made out of the villages in 
their charge; and they were bound to account for all they 
collected; except that they were allowed certain lands 
revenue-free, certain items might bo deducted for special 
charges (as ofiice expenses, alms, and police), and a certain 
share, usually one-tenth of the total revenue, as their own 
remuneration—denominated ninkar, that whereby they 
made (k^) their bread (ndn). 

But as time went on, these agents were less and less con¬ 
trolled ; and they soon became mere contractors for fixed 
total sums; and the local officers had no power whatever 
over them, and finally disappeared before them. No one 
in fact knew (or cared) what was actually wrung out of the 
villages, so long as the contract sum was paid into the 
treasury. Nor was this sum a fixed one. Whether or not 
the strict ideal of Hindu or Muhammadan law was that the 
Revenue Settlement, once made, ought to be unalterable, it 
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lileVcertain that in practice it never was so ; but iq^ 
^eful re-survey of extended cultivation and a re¬ 
valuation of lands, the rough expedient was adopted of 
adding ‘ cesses ’ (abw^b) to the sum demanded from the 
agents, and so raising the total. These cesses were called by 
various names indicating the pretext under which they 
were levied The agents of course had in their turn, to 
make good the additional demand from the villages, and 
took the opportunity of adding a number of further cesses 
for their private benefit, on the strength of the example 
thus set them. 

It should not be supposed, however, that this system of 
farming the land-revenue was altogether, or in all cases, 
due to the decay of the Government system. There is 
one important fact to be considered. The Muhammadan 
government succeeded by conquest to a number of Hindu 
states, such as I have described, where R^j^s and minor 
chiefs already were receiving the revenue (grain-share) 
and governing the country. These Rdj^s in some cases 
had -been slain in battle; in others had fled to the hills 
and there established new estates in the comparative 
safety of the distant and unoccupied country. In other 
cases their domains broke up, and the members of the 
ruling families seized on particular villages and became 
landlords, submitting to pay revenue to the Muhammadan 
treasur3^ But a number of the old chiefs, in certain 
provinces at any rate, though not able to hold their 
own, were quite strong enough to give trouble, and to 
reappear and head a rebellion on the appearance of the least 
opportunity. Hence it was matter of polic}^ to conciliate 
them by giving titles, &c., and still more by leaving them 
in all their dignitj^ and with the power of administering 
justice locally, provided they would consent to pass on a 
large share of the land- revenue thej" collected, to the Imperial, 
treasury. Such local magnates were well acquainted with 
the resources of tlie coiintxy, and had often a strong quasi- 
feudal hold on the people. True they would not like 
^ For details the chapter on Bengal tenures must be referred to. 
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5^ith so much revenue ; but provided the Im;| 
fy only demanded a fixed sum, they could soon find 
means to make the villages pay more—in the process, he it 
observed, di'awing nearer to the land, and becoming more 
and more like real landlords, more in actual managing 
contact with the villages. 

The change from revenue-manager to landlord was ac¬ 
complished in about a century or rather more; and it soon 
came to be as noticeable in the case of the former officials, 
and speculators who were allowed in many cases to con¬ 
tract for the revenue, as it was in the case of the old Kdj^s 
or chiefs. 


§ 6. Extent of the Revenue-fanning system. 

The system we are speaking of was rampant in Bengal, 
and was adopted in the northern districts of Madras ; it also 
extended to Oudh, which had been what I may call a strong¬ 
hold of the Hindu State organization ; it was very common 
in the North-West Provinces, though subsequent historical 
circumstances prevented its final development in these dis¬ 
tricts. It never extended to South or Central Madras 
(where the Muhammadan rule was never fairly established), 
nor to the Dakhan and Bombay, because there the Muham¬ 
madan kings never adopted it; and though their rule was 
overthrown in the end, by the Delhi emperors, the latter 
were in turn overthrown by the Marathds before their influ¬ 
ence was much felt. As to the Mardth^s themselves, their 
revenue ideal never encouraged farming at all, if it could be 
helped; and only ex necessitate the governors farmed single 
villages or small groups of land, as in the Ndgpur State. 
It never extended to the Panjdb, because the Mughal rule 
passed away from that province before its ultimate decline ; 
and local circumstances never would have favoured the 
system. 

§ 7 , The Zaminddr in Bengal, 

It is perhaps an important coincidence that the sysiem 
of revenue-contracting by RajAs or others, who alike 
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4he name of ‘ Zamindar should have been 



_iveloped in Bengal, the very province where our own 

revenue experience was to be gained, and where our first 
lessons had to be learned. 

In Bengal the farm-system seems to have been like a 
plant which, originally introduced for some special purpose, 
has taken root, and can never afterwards be got rid of,— 
overrunning everything else. By the year 1765 the 
system had so far borne fruit that the Zamind^rs had 
really become very like landlords. It is to bo remembei*ed 
that Lord Cornwallis, no less than the preceding adminis¬ 
trators of the first twenty years of British rule, had come 
to India with no other idea of land-holding but that of 
‘ landlord and tenant,’ as they had known it at home. Even 
if the Zaminddrs had been less like landlords than they 
really were, it was almost inevitable that a system should 
have shaped itself in the minds of our legislators, by 
which some one person would be recognized as landlord. 
So strong was the effect of prevalent ideas, that years 
afterwards, when the tenures of village bodies in the 
North-West Provinces, and their peculiar constitution, 
were discovered, our public officers could with difficulty 
realize this state of things ; and they kept on writing as 
if some one person in the village must be the proprietor. 
It is easy for us, who have now been made familiar with 
early tenures, primitive institutions and ideas of property, 
and the like, to form hasty judgments of Lord Cornwallis’s 
measures. But such knowledge did not exist in his c ays; 
and if it had, I must repeat that the Zaminddrs" groivth 
had in the course of events, and in fact, gone too far to 


^ Tlie term ‘Zammdiir’ means 
simply * holder * (ddr) of ^ land * 
(zamin), and in its primary and 
generalized meaning indicates any¬ 
one who holds land—a member of 
the cultivating or landowning class 
at large. But as applied officially 
by the Muhammadan rulers, it was 
essentially a vague term and prob¬ 
ably w'as meant to be so. Oriental 
governments rarely define rights, 
and care nothing for consistency 


or symmetry. Hence the word 
has got to apply to a number of 
different things. No doubt a large 
number of the local meanings in¬ 
clude some idea of a managing or 
landlord control over land; but 
that is all that can bo said. I 
have endeavoured to simplify mat¬ 
ters a little, by always writing the 
capital Z when I refer to a ‘ Zamin- 
dur' in tho Bengal sense. 
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ay plan which ignored their rights, feasible. I 
krious grounds, the Zaminddrs had been distrusted, 
and repeated efforts had been made to get rid of them, and 
such eflorts invariably failed. Exactly the same thing 
happened in Oudh. The king had made many of the old 
Riijds (and some others) into revemie-agents, under the 
local name of ‘ Taluqddr/ When (more than sixty years 
after the Bengal Settlement) our administrators tried to 
deal with the villages direct, and ignore the Taluqdars, 
they found it could not be doneh The events of the 
Mutiny compelled the acknowledgment of the Taliiqddrs 
as owners. 

Thus the Mughal revenue-system is the direct cause of 
the (unforeseen) growth of the ZamindAr landlord of 
Bengal and the Taluqd^r landlord of Oudh. Indirectly, 
also, it has resulted in all those special tenures under the 
landlords, which have been recognized in both provinces, 
with a view of doing justice to all parties. And this is not 
the only result; for all the long controversy about land¬ 
lords' rights and tenants' rights, which have so long 
engaged attention in Bengal and elsewhere, have really 
originated in the same causes 


‘ These Licts should be borne in 
mind when readijig such genoral 
criticisms as those of M. de Lave- 
loye, where he says (p. 117) ‘ L'h^r( 5 » 
dittS de la terre fut ^tablio en favour 
des Zaminddrs et dos 'Ihluqddrs par 
les Anglais ; ei cet article die loi op4ra 
ainsi iiistantan^ment une trans¬ 
formation dans Tordre social que 
ne s’est accomplio en Europe que 
par une Evolution lente de plusieurs 
sifecles.’ Without being hyper¬ 
critical, it may be pointed out that 
the law by which the Zainindilr 
was recognized in the legal position 
of landlord, was made in 1793, and 
that by which the Taluqdiirs were 
recognized was some sixty-five years 
later (1858), under a totally different 
state of things—at a time when 
the Government policy was dead 
jigainst landlords, — and was forced 
on thorn by the stern logic of facts. 
The Jaw in either case efiected no 


instantaneotis change; it merely 
fixed and defined a change which 
had been gradually biought about 
during more than a century. What 
it did do was suddenly to render 
possible all sorts of difficult ques¬ 
tions about tenant right under tlie 
Zamindiir, which could only come 
to notice wdien rights received a 
sharp legal definition. 

^ In the North-West Pi'ovinces 
when peraons were found in the 
position of Zaminddrs or Taluq- 
ddrs over a number of villages, 
they were, if their claims could not 
be got over, settled with but subject 
to the temporary settlement and 
tenant laws. But the policy w as to 
set them aside wherever possible and 
deal direct with the village bodies. 
Many Taluqdari claims were ^ot 
rid of (some writers maintain, with 
considerable injustice) by granting 
a cash allowance of ten per cent, on 
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§ 8. Revenue-free Grants and Assignments, 


Whether the Muhammadan government consciously 
imitated the Hindu system of appointing certain chiefs 
to manage special territories—especially frontier and 
mountain-tracts—I camiot determine ; but at a very early 
stage they adopted the plan of granting to court-favourites, 
to ministers of state, and to military officers, the right 
to collect the revenue of a certain area of country, and 
to take the amount collected, either to support their 
state and dignity, or—in the case of military chiefs—to 
equip a body of troops, to be available for the royal 
service. 

The Mughal empire recognized a definite portion of its 
dominions as that which was directly managed by the 
emperor’s ofiicers, and another area as that available for the 
assignment of the revenue spoken of. And when certain 
offices or titles were conferred, a fixed grant went with them 
as an appanage. Such grants were called They 

were at first always for life, and resumable with the office. 
Nearly all later governments have adopted the ‘ j^lgir,^ but 
chiefly to support troops, or to reward a service of some 
kind. They are still granted by our own Government, but 
as a reward for services in the past, and not with the 
obligation of military service. In time it was thought 
below the dignity of the ruler to resume, and so the grant 
became permanent and hereditary. Possibly this stage 
was hastened by the fact that the governments-—both 
Hindu and Muhammadan—had always been accustomed 
to grant smaller holdings of land, free of revenue, to pious 


the revenue. No doubt the policy 
of the day had much to do with 
making Settlement officers keen to 
detect the sui-vival of right in 
the village bodies; but apai*t from 
that, the villages were universally 
stronger and better preserved than 
those of Bengal: and consequently 
Zamindiirs and Taluqdirs were 
much less firmly rooted. Some of 


the districts of the North-West 
Provinces (Benares Division) had 
been permanently settled under 
the Bengal law: and here there 
are Zamindtlri estates, but with 
rights of the lower grades fully 
recorded and protected by the Tenant 
law. 

‘ Contracted from * jai-gir * *= place 
holding. 
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^to support temples, mosques, schools, or W 
anks, and these were called ' 'indm/ or ‘ inud'jB/ and 
were usually hereditary and permanent (as long as the 
object wms fulfilled). As the finfim was permanent, so the 
jdgir grew to be in many cases. Possibly, also, it was the 
decline of power which caused j^girs to be irregularly 
granted, and thus to become permanent. When a dis¬ 
organized government desires to reward a worthy servant 
(or an unworthy), it generally has its treasury empty, and 
the easiest plan (though true policy would suggest a cash 
pension for life or lives) would he to give a man a grant by 
way of assignment, and allow him to collect what revenue 
he could oif the area. 

A great number of assignments of revenue in this way 
grew into landlord-tenures, very much as the ‘Zamindiirf 
estates did. This was much facilitated by the fact that the 
grantee was allowed, and indeed expected, in many cases, 
to conduct the revenue-administration in his own way, 
and of course he had (or assumed) the full right to all 
unoccupied or waste land in ihQjdgir, and had many oppor¬ 
tunities of ousting refractory land-holders—buying up 
their lands, taking them as security for arrears of revenue, 
and so forth. ‘ J^igirs ’ were sometimes granted with the 
express object of the grantee settling the waste; and then, 
naturally, he would be looked on as the landlord of the 
whole. 


§ 9. OhdtwdL 

I can hardly exclude from notice here, the tenures 
which arise in some parts of India, where officers or chiefs 
were granted the revenues of certain hill-districts com¬ 
manding the passes into the plains, on condition of 
‘ keeping the marches,* repressing robbers, &c. The ghit- 
wali tenures, arising from ai-rangeraents of this kind, will 
he found described under the head of Bengal tenures. 
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§ lo. Girddya {Gmssiah). 

I should also mention under this head, a curious tenure^ 
of Central India, which arose on the overthrow and disper¬ 
sion of the Kiljput local chiefs by the Muhammadan and 
by the Marathi powers. Deprived of their regular estates, 
these persons prowled about with small bands of followers 
and harassed the villagers. In time, the village bodies or 
the Government oflicers were gkd to purchase immunity 
from attack, by agreeing to pay over to the chiefs a certain 
fraction of the revenue, called ‘ giras ’ {lit. a mouthful), 
which was regularly entered in the revenue accounts. In 
some cases this was commuted for a small grant of land; 
and we find ‘ grassia ’ tenures recognized in some places, 
and still surviving. It is analogous to the ‘chahdram’ 
right acquired by the Sikh adventurers in the Amb^la 
district of the Panjdb. 


Section IV. The modification of Tenubes by the 

SUPEBIMPOSITION OF NEW INTEKEST8 IN THE SOIL BY 
CONQUEST, &C. 

§ I. View of the Subject. 

It is a noteworthy feature of most Indian provinces that 
they have been the theatre of repeated tribal immigrations, 
and of military conquests in later times; besides undergoing 
a great many minor changes in the case of petty states 
breaking up, and changing hands, and paiiicular indivi¬ 
duals rising to local power. The course of history is like 
a continually shifting panorama or procession. First, the 
Aryan races overcome, or enter into relations with, Dravi- 
dians and Kols that were before them. Then Scythian and 
other immigrants gain the mastery, and great kingdoms 
professing the Buddhist faith, for a long time prevail over 

' See Malcolm, Memoir of Cmfral India, vol. i. p. 508 (original edition of 
1834). 
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of the country. The Brahmanic Hindu^ 

_hemselves, and the Buddhist states disappeai-. ThW 

"come the Muhammadan conquests; and when a strong 
Muhammadan rule was established—a system of adminis¬ 
tration based on the old Hindu ideal—it lasted, for a century, 
and then began to fall into decline, after many local wars 
and disruptions of territorial rule. The Mardthfe of West 
India then rise to power, and introduce many ideas of their 
own. In the noi-th, the Sikh confederacies overthrow the 
rule of PathAns from the frontier, and finally are united 
under a central government, once more of the old Hindu 
type, but with many of the features, and much of the 
nomenclature, of the Mughal revenue-system retained. 

Lastly, the British power supervenes; and while its 
appearance arrests in one direction the further change 
of landed interests, and the loss of rights of all classes, 
in another direction it inaugurates a new change, by its 
own policy of recognizing rights in a certain category 
and then more or less logically deducing consequences from 
this recognition. By calling some men landlords and 
others tenants, and then enacting laws on this basis, the 
position and prospects of more than one class have been 
afl:ected. No one can doubt that the change by which a local 
lUjd became, first, an estate-agent or revenue-farmer, and 
then a landlord of many acres, was great; but it was hardly 
greater than the changes which followed logically from 
the simple definition by legislative enactment, of the title 
of the ‘ Zami'ndar,’ although the definition was undertaken 
not with any intention to produce a change, but rather 
with the idea of preserving rights in statu quo. 


-The Muhammadan rule. 


§ a. Nature of the changes.- 

I have already remarked on the comparatively small 
ostensible changes that resulted from the Mughal empire. 
It was wholly a case of creating fresh interests in the land 
over the heads of the pi'e-existing ones. The ‘ Zamiifddr ’ 
in Bengal and the ‘ Taluqd^r ’ in Oudh have been so much 
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that the coasequences of their growth 
appear greater, and the change made by the 
Muhammadan system more sweeping, than, relatively, it 
really was. 


§ 3. The Mardthd Conquest 


The Mardtha power arose with Sivdji in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. These rulers were thrifty: 
they did not make many State grants of land, but 
allowed existing revenue-free lands or ‘watan’ holdings, 
sometimes imposing a ‘jodi* or quit-rent on them, which 
was heavy enough. When their power was well esta¬ 
blished, they recognized the advantage of dealing diiect 
with the villagers through their hereditary headmen, and 
rai'ely employed middlemen and farmers, who, they knew, 
would always manage to intercept a good part of the 
receipts. No doubt, individual cultivators were ejected 
and changed, but the general customs of land-holding were, 
perhaps, less affected by Mardthd domination than by any 
other. The truth of this is proved by the exceptions ; for 
there were districts where the Mardthd* rule was never 
more than that of a temporary plunderer, and where it 
was perpetually in contest with powerful neighbours. In 
such districts it was necessary to farm the revenues of « 
certain villages, and then the * mdlguz^r ’ (or the * khot * of 
the Konkan)^ as is always the case, grew or worked 
himself into the position of proprietor of the village, 
crushing down the rights of the original landholders. There 
are districts in Bombay where the ‘khoti* (landlord) tenure 
is to this day a regularly recognized one, being really 
nothing but a soii of managing right over certain areas, 
which has now become fixed in the families of hhots or 
persons originally put in to farm the revenues. 

Throughout the Central Provinces, where village revenue- 
farmers were employed, their families grew into the i>ro- 
prietaiy position, and were, whether rightly or otherwise, 
ultimately recognized as proprietors of the villages at our 
Revenue Settlement. 


VOL. I. 
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§ 4 - Conquest 

The Sikh Government cared nothing for the land-tenure, 
and only for its revenues. Where the village community, 
so universal in the PanjAb, was strong, it paid up the 
demand, and its customs were intrinsically^ unchanged. 
Nothing is commoner in Settlement Keports than to find 
allusions to the confusion introduced by the giinding Sikh 
rule into the land-tenures. This is true, however, rather 
of the holders of the land than of tenures. No doubt, in 
many districts and throughout the village estates, one man 
was ousted and another put in, without any regard to 
title, and only for the sake of getting the revenue, in the 
most arbitrary way. Afterwards, perhaps, the old ousted 
proprietors would come back,' and get on to their land 
again as privileged tenants, or would be allowed some 
small rental or mdlikdna in recognition of their lost 
position: and thus many cases of ‘ sub-proprietary rights ’ 
under a superimposed new proprietary layer, arose; but 
I am not aware that any new form of land-tenure owes its 
origin to the Sikh dominion—anything like the growth 
of the Zamindd/i’i or TaluqcUri tenure under the Mughal 
system. 

When the Sikh rule became centralised under Ranjit 
Singh, all the smaller chiefs, as a rule, were absorbed, 
and became the proprietary holders of villages merely, 
or were regarded as ‘ jAgirddrs ’ (for the Sikh system 
recognized the ‘jAgir’). Some few States survived under 
the suzerainty of the MahAr^jd. This does not apply 
to the cis-Sutlej States, where the smaller Rdjds retained 
their independence under British protection. At first a 
number of these exercised almost sovereign powers, 
but they were afterwards reduced to the condition of 
jagxrdars. 

In the cis-Sutloj territory (Ambdla district) a curious 
survival from the early Sikh incursions is noticeable. A 
number of the marauding clans passed over the dis¬ 
trict, and would have succeeded in establishing either a 
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/rule or a landlord right over individual vi 
communities were strong; and they often suc¬ 
ceeded in making a bargain, giving one-foui-th of the 
share of the ruler to the marauders. Sometimes two or 
more chiefs would contend together for a village and 
obtain the ‘fourth ’ share between them. When the district 
became British, the growth of these overlord rights, which 
might in time have become proprietary, was arrested. But 
the right of ‘ Chahdram,’ or the fourth, was so well esta¬ 
blished, that the Government recognized the families as 
‘ j^gfrdfe ’ entitled to one-fourth the revenue. The prin¬ 
ciple of joint succession affected these tenures in the usual 
way. The revenue fourth became divided among a number 
of shareholders; and Government had to make rules as 
to when the share should pass to collateral heirs and 
when lapse. And, apart from the joint succession, the 
revenue was often shared among the members of the clan 
according to their grade. Thus the original ‘j%'rdtlr ’ was 
the leader or chief of the ‘ misl ’ or fighting corporation; 
and every member of the misl (miskMr) was entitled to 
some share in the profits. In jdgird^ri villages, a ‘ sirkarda ’ 
collects the rents or dues of the jdgi'rd^r, and distributes 
them among the graduated ranks of the body, first to 
the chief, and next to the ‘ zaild^rs,^ or subordinate chiefs, 
whose families forin so many ‘ pattis ’ receiving each the 
proper fractional part of the zail share; below them, the 
‘ rank and file ’ (the fiiba’ddr) are entitled to some still 
smaller fraction of the revenue. 


§ 5 . Smaller Conquests, 

I have taken notice, it will be observed, only of the 
main conquests marked in the history of India. Smaller 
local incursions, like those of the Pindaris in Central India, 
and the Rohelds (or Rohillas) in Kohilkhand, produced only 
local effects, and they were chiefly destructive, either de¬ 
populating villages or changing the owners. No doubt 
as a consequence of those disastera, many vDlages fell into 

0 3 
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is of capitalists and revenue-managers, who bd 
the landlords; but such changes aflhcted rather 
the individual than the form of tenure. 



§ 6. Result of the changes. 

It will now, I think, be apparent, that while the customs 
of village landholding were originally simple, the effect of 
the diffei'ent forms of rule has been partly to obliterate old 
tenures and create new ones, and partly to introduce 
confusion among the persons entitled to the tenure right, 
by successively displacAng the older propvietm^ bodies 
and allowing later and more powerful successors to lord 
it over them. In either case the result has been to leave 
a series of proprietary strata, in which the upper ones 
have become, de facto^ the proprietors, but the lower ones 
each in his turn, have certain claims, which ought not 
to be ignored. When all the facts are taken into con¬ 
sideration, it will appear that the attempt to provide 
legally for the proper position of these various shades 
of proprietary light in our modern Indian law, is no 
easy task. 

In some cases no overlord has grown up, and we have 
only the direct occupant to deal with, and the interest 
he has in his own field or holding is defined by law without 
much difficulty. It has been practically and simply laid 
down by the Revenue Code, in Bombay; and in British 
Burma it has also received definition, though a somewhat 
complicated and technical one. 

It is in countries (like Bengal, Oudh, and the Central 
Provinces) where we have to deal with a series of con¬ 
current interests, that the greatest difficulty arises. And 
it is easy to see that the diflerent parties may have 
preserved very clifferent degrees of right. In some cases 
the now dominant proprietor may have clearly distanced 
all rivals; the people under him have sunk, past revival, 
into being tenants. But in others, the claims of the p^sent 
and former proprietor may bo very evenly balanced, and 
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lot be easy to say who is really best entiSC 
, granted a clear predominance of one, there still 
may be so much to be said for the other, that some practical 
form of recognition is equitably a necessity, though under 
what name, may be doubtful. 


§ 7, Eotv the concnmnt interests subsist. 

It will be observed that this concurrent existence of 
several interests in the soil, is rendered possible by the 
fact that property or interest in land is more concerned 
with the produce and with dividing it^ than anything 
else. Suppose, for instance, an old group of village culti¬ 
vators with several rights: each takes the produce of 
his own fields, after allowing the village menials and 
officers their customary share, and after the State officer 
has taken the king s share. Suppose now a chief obtains 
a gi’ant of the village or annexes it. He simply takes the 
Rdja’s share and whatever else he can impose. His family 
after him do the same. Next, the Sikh Government (let 
us say) succeeds and imposes its revenue, taking a share 
alike for the landlord family and the old cultivators. In 
process of time the Sikh governor grants an interest 
in the village to a capitalist who proposes to spend money 
in irrigating the village. He takes his share theoretically 
out of the State share, but as the produce is now largely 
increased by the water, the actual amount taken by the 
grantee is an extra. Lastly, some pious person establishes 
a shrine, and the governor grants him a ‘ mu’^f 1' of 
some fractional share of the State Eevenue. He then goes 
to the villagers and all concerned, and arranges with them 
how his share is to be collected. In the course of time 
the ‘mu’Afiddr,* if not checked, will begin to claim and 
to cultivate the waste, to oust indigent or lazy villagers, 
and to grow into landlord of the whole. The case just 
given is a real one, observed in the neighbourhood of the 
Jihlam River in the PanjAb. 


MIN/Sr^ 
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udea of interest in the soil under British 
State-Landlord tenure. 

When British rule began, it was recognized alike by the 
authorities on the spot and by the Home Government, 
that to grant or recognize a secure title in land was the 
best way to protect rights and at the same time to secure 
the Government revenue. It was in pursuance of this policy 
that the Bengal ‘Zammdars,' of whom I have so often 
spoken, were recognized as proprietors or landlords. There 
was no doubt about their being distinctly in the uppermost 
grade of interest; and in the Regulations but little was 
said as to what was to be the name and nature of the 
rights below them. 

A certain number of these rights indeed provided for 
themselves. Some of the stronger holders had managed 
to get from the State olficers certain titles (locally known 
as taluqs) which entitled them to separate themselves from 
the ZamindM and become proprietors themselves: and 
in our early Bengal Settlement proceedings, a considerable 
number of persons succeeded in getting the Collector to 
record them as ‘independent* of the ‘Zamind^rs.’ But 
nothing definite was settled about any other class. 


§ 9. Tal'uqddrC or Double Tenure, 

In other provinces it was in many cases found to be 
more questionable who (among several possible claimants) 
should be deemed the ‘ actual proprietor,* to be recognized 
as such by law, and to be responsible for the land-revenue 
payment. When once the village constitution prevalent 
in the North-West Provinces was understood, the policy 
of Government set strongly in the direction of recognizing 
the village co-sharers. As already mentioned in a note^ 
when some overlord appeared, if the claim was so strong 
as to amount to the proprietorship, it was recognized; 
but in many cases the overlordship was held to be 
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ly provided for by a cash allowance, anch^lfb" 
were treated as owners, and with them the 
Settlement was made. These cases are the ‘double" or 
‘taluqdfln'" tenures of the North-West Provinces reports. 
The term implies that both parties have retained something 
of the landlord character, and that the proprietary benefit 
is divided between them. Most commonly the one gets 
a cash percentage on the revenue, and the other the 
management and other profits of the land. This tenure 
is confined to Upper India, It must not be confused with 
the tenure of the Taluqdd-ri landlords in Oudh^, These 
latter are sole landlord tenures, and the rights under them 
may be, some of them, ‘ sub-proprietary," as the phrase 
is, or else in the form of tenant rights. The landlord is 
the person with whom the Eevenne Settlement is made, 
and in cases whei e the others are protected, it is by a ‘ sub- 
settlement " or by record of their rights. 

The Oudh Talucidilr, in fact, is a landlord very much 
like the Bengal Zammddr, only that the extent of his 
interest and the amount of his profits vary in different 
estates, according to the greater or less degree in which the 
rights of the villagers (or others) have been preserved or 
have gi'own up; and it might be the case that most of 
the villages had , strong rights, or it might be that the 
villages were much broken down and had no claims to 
any higher position than that of tenant, perhaps having 
occupancy rights claimable in one plot or another. In one 
case the TaluqdiCr would be little more than the holder 
of a rent charge on the estate; in the other he would 
be a nearly unfettered proprietor. As a matter of fact, 
the ‘ sub-settlement * villages are not numerous, but other 
(lesser) rights are ; and the Taluqdilrs position is something 
between the two extremes. 

* Of course as regards any par- qua that village—an instance of the 
ticular village which had retained taluqddri or double tern are. But I 
strong rights under a Taluqdar, so am speaking of the Taluqdfir’s title 
that the latter’s interest was a mere in the abstract, 
rent-charge, the tenure would be 
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InsiciTices from the Panjdb—The ^ald mdlh 

fihe Panjdb again, where the overlord’s right was found 
to be weak, or very ill-founded in origin, it was invariably 
set aside by the grant of a percentage on the revenue, while 
the villages ‘ hold the Settlement * with Government direct, 
only paying a somewhat higher rate to provide for the 
superior s allowance. But in not a few cases—in,villages 
near tlie frontier and in the south for example—there is an 
individual or a family having the superior right over the 
village, which has not extinguished the right of the body 
below. In such cases the one party is called the ‘ ’aM 
m^lik,* and the other ^ adnd mdlik,’ in revenue language. 
According to circumstances, the former may have little but 
a rent“cha.rge or a share in the produce, while the other 
body have the water rights, and the management, and the 
waste, &c.; or else the ‘ ’aM mAHk ’ body may have the 
right to the waste besides other privileges. 

Again, in some villages, where the present proprietary 
bodies are suflBciently well established to be the sole 
holders of the Settlement, certain ancient cultivators, or 
persons themselves once, in bygone times, the superiors, 
may nevertheless have such claims that a tenant-right is 
hardly enough for them. In that case they are called 
‘ mAlik maqbiiza,* i. e. sub-proprietor or ‘ proprietor of the 
holding ’; implying that while this class does not manage 
the estate as a whole, or share in the waste or the profits, 
still, as regards their individual fields or holdings, they are 
proprietors; they pay nothing but the State revenue, and of 
course possess a heritable and alienable right over which the 
proprietary body (of the village) have no control whatever. 
In this instance we do not treat the case as one of double 
tenure, though obviously it is a sort of transition between 
the double tenure and the mere landlord and tenant tenure. 


§ II. Meaning of ^Settlements and ^ Suh-settlemenV 

The person who is the * actual proprietor,’ whether he has 
or has not under him some subordinate proprietors of one 
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other, is the person whom Government loo' 
pi6nsible for the land-revenue assessed on the estate; 
because he is the person who enjoys the bulk of the profits 
which remain after it is paid. So that when there was 
more than one interested party, and it became a question 
for decision who is the ‘ actual proprietor,’ the decision of 
that also disposed of the question, with whom shall the 
Settlement be made—who shall ‘ hold the Settlement ’ (as 
the revenue phrase is). 

When it was determined that a given individual or body 
was to hold the Settlement and be the actual or principal 
proprietor, it might be necessary to protect the rights of a 
grade below, by making what is called a ‘ sub-settlement,’ 
or in the older books a ‘ mofussil (mufassal) settlement.* 
This proceeding not only established the inferior’s rights 
by record, but fixed the amount he was to pay to the 
superior, so that there was no question of the latter treating 
him as tenant and trying to enhance the rent or eject 
him. 

§1:^. Grades of Proprietary Right 

We see then that, as evolved from the train of historical 
circumstances, the ‘ right of the proprietor * is only in some 
cases a simple thing. There are in fact grades of proimetary 
rights a series of persons, each with some of the character¬ 
istics of landowner, as Western nations understand the 
term. And consequent on this superposition of proprietary 
interest, all proprietary tenures can be brought under one 
of four classes:— 

I. The Government itself may be the direct owner: as of 
waste land which it does not sell out-and-out; of a village 
which has been forfeited for crime, or has lapsed for want 
of heirs, &c., or has been sold for arrears of revenue and 
bought in ^—here the cultivators become tenants properly 
so called. This latter class of estates is mostly found in 
Bengal, and but rarely in Upper India, the system there 

1 liand so held is said in revenue language to be held ‘IvhJis' or ‘ kbtoi/ 
or to be a ‘ khds testate/ 
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^iifavourablc to the retention of such estat< 





Of course all public forests, large areas of available waste, 
and other public property, may be brought under this class; 
but I am speaking of cultivated and appropriated lands, 
which would otherwise be in the hands of some other 
owner, 

II. The Government recognizes no proprietary right 
between itself and the actual holder of the land (i*e. it 
creates or allows no proprietary right in a village or other 
larger area over the heads of the actual landholders). TJiis 
is the simple form of raiyatwAri holding under the Bombay 
and Madras systems, and in Burma^ Assam, &c. 

HI. Government recognizes one grade of proprietor 
between iiself and the actual landholder. It settles for its 
revenue with this proprietor and secures the rights of the 
others. 

IV. Government recognizes two grades of ‘ proprietor * 
between the landholders and itself. This is the taluqdari 
tenure^. In the PanjAb and North-Western Provinces the 
Settlements get rid of this where possible by dealing direct 
with the villages, and granting to the person possessing the 
taluqddri, or superior right, a cash allowance; but the 
tenure exists in Upper India. 


§13. lieniarks on these Classes. 


The full understanding of these forms of tenure cannot 
be attained till progress has been made in the study of the 
local development of the system in each province; but I 
hope that what is here said will serve to introduce, as it 
were, the terms which will be constantly in use in the 
sequel. 

The first of these proprietary tenures is only occasional, 
and presents no difficulty in understanding it. 

The second we shall meet with in Madi^as and Bombay, 
where it is the natural tenure resulting from the old or non- 

* There may possibly bo more cases the analogy is exactly the 
than two grades; but in such (rare) same. 
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village, the constitution of which had noveJ 
isly interfered with by the Marathd and other con¬ 
querors, except in some special cases, where a landlord 
having grown up, a single or double proprietary tenure 
arose in consequence h 

The tJdrd of the classes finds its most perfect exemplifica¬ 
tion in the Zamind^r of the Bengal permanent Settlement^, 
and in the malguzar or village proprietor of the Central 
Provinces, in both of which cases we find a new proprietor 
—the result of the revenue system, recognized over the 
original village-holding. The village communities of the 
North-West Provinces and the Panj^b are brought under 
this class, perhaps more theoretically than practically. 
Each landholder who has his share secured to him by record, 
or actually divided out to him in severalty (as is so often 
the case in these communities), is really owner of the share 
and pays the reveiuie on it, as independently as does the 
‘registered occupant* of a separately numbered lot or holding 
under the Bombay system; but the form is not the same: 
the Government does not settle with the individual sharer 
for any revenue, hut agrees with the whole body through 
its representative, for a lump sum, and regards the whole 
body jointly as proprietor. The several holders are only 
bound to pay the shai’6 which custom or personal law 
directs; but that is a matter of internal concern to the 
village, not to the Government. As regards Government, 
and the liability for revenue, the village body is the [ideal) 
proprietoT intermediate between the individual landholders 
or sharem and the State. 


^ Wlierever there is only one 
class of separate field or farm 
holders paying revenue to Govern¬ 
ment direct, they are never called 
‘landlords^ of their fields. They 
are always spoken of as ‘ occupants' 
—or something similar—^probably 
owing to the lingering idea of Go¬ 
vernment being in some sense the 
superior lord, and they the ‘ tenants’ 
in a sense ; but probably , owing to the 
natural associations which cling to 
the word ' landlora ’ in India; we 


always instinctively think of some 
one who has gained or been granted, 
or has conquered or usuri)ed the 
right over some earlier body of cul¬ 
tivators. A Mumma raiyat* of 
Coorg would hardly be called ‘ land¬ 
lord’ of his fields, although his 
tenure is a favoured one, and, as 
its name implies, is his * birth¬ 
right.’ 

^ iVnd in the Zamind^iri portions 
of Madras. 
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irth form is found in cases wliero the overld 
iias not developed so far as to make Imn solo landlord 
and all others mere tenants. In that case wo ha ve to count 
both the superior and the secondary interest as terms in 
the scale, so that wo get (i) the taluqdi'ir, (a) the village 
proprietary body or the individual landholder; or, in 
w-here there is an "'ala nrilik,Vover the village body (adnd 
mfilik), we should count up (i) the aM imllik, (a) the inferior 
proprietary body (as a hody)^ (3) the individual co-sharers. 


§14. Diagram of Proprietorship. 

It will perhaps aid in fixing these facts in the memory 
if I give a diagram showing the series of proprietary interests 
at one glance. 


Oovernment 
the only 
owner. 
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Government 
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Gr^juies other thtip Proprietary of 

diming them. 

I Laye MtheH^ dealt witli cases where an incoming 
conqueror^, usurping grantee, or revenue agent, has become 
the superior landlord, and where the people, who hat for 
him would themselves have been in the landlord or fii'st 
rank, have been reduced but still have retained rights vjhich 
in their miUre are considered to be ‘ proprietary/ 

But it is in the nature of things that the process of growth 
of what I may now call the upper layer, has been more 
or less complete, and may have reduced the rights below to 
soniething so indefinite, that it is matter of great doubt how 
to class or define them. 

In Bengal the righ ts tliat remained after all proprietary 
rights were made independent of the Zainindar, were not 
: recognised as suh’-ijro'poinetary or by any similar term. At 
. the same time it is not easy to call them ‘ tenant-rights/ 
They have been called / tenures’ for convenience. No 
attempt has been made to define what is a ^tenant’ right 
and what a ® tenure ’ right, though the modern tenant law 
draws the distinction and allows very important privileges 
to the ‘tenure ’ over and above what it allows to the 
‘ raiyat ’ or tenant. 

In otlier provinces, after such rights have been allowed 
as are faiidy called ‘sub-proprietary,’ or those of ‘inferior 
proprietor,’ all others are frankly treated as tenanUright in 
some grade or degi'ee, and are protected under the law of 
landlord and tenant. 

Every provincial law will be found to have its own 
series of tenants as defined for the purposes of the law; each 
series has certain greater and lesser privileges, as we go to 
the top of the scale (where the occupancy-tenant is hardly 
inferior to an owner) or to the bottom, where he is almost 
(or quite) a tenant dependent on contract with a landowner, 
or is a tenant of a tenant, which again is a mere matter 
of contract. 
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in short, in India, everywhere be prepail 
"tenants* so called in one place who are undietingnish- 
able from those recorded as ‘inferior proprietors* in another. 
The want of theoretic uniformity is however of no conse- 
quenco, as long as practical security of enjoyment is given. 
So also we must be prepared to find ‘ tenants * whose posi¬ 
tion oives absolutely nothing to any contract with the Imid- 
lord^ or owes it to such contract, solely in its present shape. 
Hence the law has taken large powem to limit the landlord’s 
power over the tenancy. 

It should also be borne in mind that, in nearly every case 
(in some cases more markedly so than others), the landlord 
owes his position to the g rant or to the recognit ion and adqp* 
tion of the British Government. The Government in fact 
virtually limited its own demands and interests, and thus 
created valuable estates in land with a permanence and 
security that never really existed before. Being in that 
position, the Government had every right to say, ‘ we shall 
not give all the benefit to one party; we shall distribute 
the interest in the land so that some of its value shall go 
to the landlord class and some to the soil-holdei^, whom, for 
want of a better name, we call tenants.* 

The reader who is tempted to regard as very great the 
privileges allowed under such law as the Central Provinces 
Tenant Act (for example) should always, as a corrective, 
recall to mind the fact just stated. 


Section V. The Relation of Landlord and Tenant. 


Let 118 now devote a brief attention to the classes of right 
which have been provided for as tenant rights or interests. 
And let me once more repeat that the continual changes 
that the succession of conquests and governments, and the 
successive grants, usurpations, and other acquisitions of 
interest thej^ have given rise to, have left different clashes of 
rights in diflTerent stages of decay or preservation. The 


mtsT^y 
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It is that, as already remarked, not a few of ^ 

Kies ’ ai'e totally independent of any contract or grant 
of the present overlord or landlord. 



§ I. Gases of Natural Tenant Right 

And the commonest instances of a ‘ natural ’ tenant right 
of this kind are the following:—(i) We may be certain that [ 
once the ‘ resident tenants,’ whose home has been in the i 
village for generations, were once individual soil-owners, 1 
perhaps first-clearers,’ with the right which we have so 
often alluded to as asserted by Manu. Perhaps even they 
are members of a family that once flourished as village 
landlords, but have fallen into poverty and decay, and been 
obliged to handle the plough and accept the tenant position. 
But (2) there may be resident tenants who were always 
inferiors in the village, humble dependants (e.g.) of the 
original founders, who were privileged as helping in the 
first work of colonization; or they may have, for many years, 
been made to pay exactly as if they wei'e owners, by the 
governor of the province. In the Panjdb, under Sikh 
government, it was almost universally the case that the 
tenants were made to bear just the same burdens as the 
landlords; the governor in fact drew no distinction. 


§ 2. Tenants in Bengal, 

There can be no doubt that when the Zaminddrs were 
legally recognized, and such persons as could show a right 
to hold independently of the Zamind^r were acknowledged, 
all the other cultivators became raiyats or tenants; and in¬ 
evitably, in the minds of English officers, and in the law- 
courts, this suggested a right to enhance the payments of 
the tenants and to eject them if they would not pay. 

No doubt the intention was to protect tenants, but the 
framers of the law did not know how to do it: it was 
thought that to prohibit the levy of extra cesses was an 
efiective mode of protection ; and it was supposed that, by 
making it legally binding on the landlords to grant pattas 
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in leases, there would be an end to uncertaint;;^ 
tion. No doubt a few influential persons, who could 
secure a fixed rent and permanent tenure, possessed such 
documents; but the common tenantry refused to take leases; 
in some cases, doubtless, because they feared that, by such 
acceptance, they might bo held to admit an inferior position ; 
but chiefly because they would bind themselves absolutely 
to pay without a chance of throwing up the land in a bad 
year, or to pay an amount which they knew the landlord 
would enter in his own terms—and these they could neither 
read nor undemtand. No other protection was provided: 
the law was silent as to any rule or limit of enhancoment; 
it defined a small class of persons whose tenure was already 
known by Persian names imidying fixity of possession 
and a permanent rate of rent, and that was all. 

But in Bengal, as elsewhere, if we regard the entire scale 
of rights below the landlord, we shall find, at one end of 
the series, the small class just alluded to, and at the 
other end of the series, the real tenants, people who were 
cultivating the landlord’s private lands, or who had been 
located by him on his own waste. It might be rea¬ 
sonably said that no special protection was needed for 
these: land was then abundant, and owners were only too 
anxious to get and to keep tenants, at any rate those who 
paid full rents ‘. Had any serious oppression been attempted, 
tenants of this class would have resisted and gone off to 
the next estate, where the owner would probably* have 
welcomed them. But between these first and last members 
of the scale, there is the large class of permanent resident 
cultivators to whom it is no light matter to break up home, 
leave the acres they have held for generations and move on 
to another estate. They are distinguished in our earlier 
revenue books by the (Persian) term ‘ khud^kdsht.’ That 
all were equal in point of right is not to be supposed, though 
very many of them must have been, or have represented, 
the original soil-o wners—that is a matter of detail; one thing 

1 It is said that, at the date of the two-thirds of Bengal was uncuL 
Permanent Settlement, one-half to tivated. 
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5 clear,— they were in possesdon absolutely ina 
4f contract with the Zamirddr. The law c^uld 
not, howevei*, lay down that they never were to have their * 
rates enhanced, though phrases verging on that may be 
quoted from official opinions and minutes; for it is to be 
remembered that, even if they had remained as proprietors, 
the State could, and would, have periodically revised their « 
payments, and therefore it could not be supposed that the 
Zaminddr was denied a similar power when the cultivator's 
payments were handed over to him. But some rule of 
enhancement was clearly needed; and unfortunately no 
definite idea was entertained as to what should be done. 
Meanwhile, the necessities of punctual revenue-collection 
and the inevitable result of the introduction of the Euro¬ 
pean idea of ‘ landlord ’ and ^ tenant,’ both worked directly 
against the old ‘ Jchud-k^sht ’ tenant, though of course not 
designedly. 


§ 3* of Revenue-realization Laivs, 

The Government bad always said that if the Zammd^rs 
did not or could not pay up the revenue, it must look 
to the estate to do so, and that the estate would be 
sold at once, if any arrears accumulated. And, as will 
appear fully in the sequel regarding Bengal history, 
circumstances brought about a vast number of sales 
for arrextrs of revenue during the first ten years 
These sales, of course, necessitated the purchaser being 
given the estate free of ‘incumbrances’ created by the 
defaulter; if it were not so^ all sorts of fraud would have 
been perpetrated; a careless man would have raised all the 
cash he could on his estate, and then defaulted and let it 
go. But not only definite incumbrances such as moiigages 


^ The revenue at first is admitted 
by good judges to have been heavy, 
with reference to tlie circumstances, 
and especially with reference to a 
recent fafnine (1772), of which such 
a graphic account is given in Hun- 

VOL. I. 


ter’s AnPAVs of Rural Bengal. As 
time went on, matters rapidly im¬ 
proved, and sales became less and 
less frequent. The revenue is now, 
as I have stated before, extra¬ 
ordinarily light. 
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36 avoided, but also existing contracts aboil 
and little by little the position of the old resident 
cultivators was forgotten, and the right of the purchaser to 
enhance even theiT rents came to be acknowledged. 


§ 4. And of Lmvs to fctcilitoie Bent-colledimh. 

At the same time also the Zamindfe complained of diffi¬ 
culties in realizing their rents; and Eegulations (notably 
those of 1799 and 1812), which have become locally famous, 
were framed to help the landlord, fairly as it was thought, 
and without injuring the tenant; but as they threw on the 
tenant the burden of proving that the rent demanded by 
the landlord was not the proper rent, the effect wa.s, as has 
been said, to commence proceedings with a ^ knock-down ’ 
blow to the tenant. 


§ 5. The Zaminddrs begin to farm their Estates. 

Then, too, arose further complications—the Zaminddrs 
took to creating renting-interests over fractional parts of 
their estates : in other words, as soon as they became well 
enough off, they divested themselves of the trouble of 
directly managing and collecting their own rents, by accept¬ 
ing a pi’oportion of the rent-total, and. living on that, 
leaving to a farmer or lessee the duty of collecting the 
whole and running up the rent-roll to what he could tor 
his own benefit. The rental of an estate was, say, Rs. 50,000 
at a certain date, that being the total the Zaminddr had 
himself fixed. The Zaminddr then ci'oated a tenure called 
a ‘ patni,’ and in effect said to the holder of the patni, * Pay 
me Rs, 30,000 and realise the balance (and whatever else you 
can raise) for yourself.’ This directly stimulated the fur¬ 
ther raising of rents h till at last the position of the tenants 


' Aiid when the contractor or 
patniclar had so run up the rental 
(partly, he it observed, by b<ma fi^ 
and large extensions of cultivation 
of the abounding waste, or by im¬ 


proving lands) that he again could 
afford to retire, he would mb-hi his 
farm to another man (and^he in 
turn to another in succession). 
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bad that, after long discussions, the drafti; 
it law was seriously taken in hand in 1859. The sub¬ 
ject has thenceforth continuously been kept in view, till 
the Act of 1885 has furnished a (perhaps not final but) 
gi'eatly improved modus vivendi. 

Thus, under the one head we have so far been attending 
to, arose a fine ci’op of troubles and legislative anxieties 
out of that benevolent blunder, the Permanent Settlement. 
This sketch of the history of the tenant troubles in Bengal 
was woiiih giving at such length, because it illustrates 
throughout the ways in which indirectly, and in some 
degree insensibly, complications of tenure arise out of mea¬ 
sures that in themselves seem necessary or unobjectionable. 

Let us now turn to the provinces later acquired. 


§ 6. Other Frovinces—Definition of Tenant HgkL 

In all provinces, according to the varying circumstances 
of each, the law has found it necessary to classify tenants 
according to the facts of their origin and position. The 
mistake made in Bengal was not repeated. Each class, as 
defined, is respectively secured in certain privileges, which 
are naturally greater according as the class is higher (more 
nearly approaching to a proprietary interest), or lower 
(appioaching more nearly to a contract-tenancy). The first 
and most important thing is to define the circumstances 
which make a tenant of this class or that. Usually, when 
the proof of the facts would involve going back to a remote 
date, but it is found that certain conditions have been 
maintained for a long time—say twenty j^^ears—the law (as 
now in Bengal) will aid the tenant by raising a presump¬ 
tion that what has subsisted for twenty years is the 
ancient status, and will accordingly throw the burden of 
proving the contrary, on the landlord. It is then possible 
to define the cii’cumstances which give rise to each class of 
occupancy right. In the Panjdb all the privileged classes 
of tenants are thus defined with reference to certain easily 
understood facts of tenure. 


P Q, 
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§ 7. WIm-e (hfinition is more difficult 

But in Bengal and the North-West Provinces, the history 
of the resident tenants was so obscure, that it was impos¬ 
sible to say definitely what were the facts of the tenure, so 
as to place any tenant in this class or in that. The Gor¬ 
dian knot was therefore cut rather than untied, and pro¬ 
vision was made that any tenant who has continuously 
occupied land in the village for twelve years, is an occu- 
pancy-tenanth This well-known ‘ twelve years’ rule’ was 
invented in 1859, and certainly under such conditions ^ 
those prevailing in Bengal, it was a fair rule; for while it 
secured all persons justly entitled, it could only occasionally 
have benefitted persons not entitled; and if it did so, it was 
hardly to be regretted, when we reflect what a long period 
of suffering tenants had gone through before the question of 
their rights was understood. But the rule was not invented 
in Bengal; it was proposed for the North-West Provinces, 
and was originally a compromise between the opponents of 
tenant right and those who wished to give an occupancy 
right to idl resident village cultivators, and who further 
would have called all tenants settled for three years 
^ resident.’ 

§ 8. Nature of the Privilege. 

The ‘ occupancy-right ’ has, of course, various forms and 
conditions in the diff’erent laws; but, speaking generally, 
all laws give a protection against enhancement without order 
of a Court—on specific grounds; and protection against eyect- 
nient without a decree. Either provision would be useless 
without the other. It would be of no use to say a tenant 
cannot be ejected, if at the same time his rent could be so 
raised as to make his position unprofiable ; it would be of 

^ At first certain restrictions were 
placed on the rule: the tenant 
niu.st have held the same ^fields for 
twelve years, and this is still the 
law in t)ie North-West Provinces. 

'The fear is that the landlord miglvt 
defeat the law. by shifting the 


tenant from one holding to another, 
without incuiTing the odium of eject¬ 
ing him altogether. Some of the 
laws have abandoned this distinc¬ 
tion, and made it suffice to hold am/ 
hand in the village. 
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limit enhancement, if the landloi'd could gi 
iotice to quit. And all tenant laws further regulate 
such matters as distraint for arrears of rent; date for pay¬ 
ing rents ; the division of payments into seasonable instal¬ 
ments ; and the grant of receipts for rent paid. Provision 
is also made for the division of the crop, in provinces where 
rents are still paid largely in kind (e. g. the Panjdb). 

A very important matter also is the subject of improve¬ 
ments—what they are, and who is to make them, and what 
compensation, if any, is to be paid on ejectment of a tenant 
who has ‘ an improvement * to his credit. 


§ 9. Controversy as to the general Twelve-years' Rule, 

Notwithstanding the necessity for some protection to 
tenants in the shape of occupancy rights, the question, 
especially the general application of a twelve years’ rule, 
evoked a sharp controversy. It raged in Bengal, and 
was renewed when it was found that the ordinary twelve 
years’ rule was not sufficient; it raged in the Panjab in con¬ 
sequence of the adoption of North-West Province forms in 
recording rights, the record of tenants of twelve years’ 
standing as ‘mauriisl’ or hereditary tenants \ and the 
attempts later made, to modify this record. 

The tenant rights controversy in the Central Provinces 
was on somewhat different matters. 


§ 10. The Case stated on both sides. 

There have been able officials ranged on either side; 
since on either, a plausible argument may be advanced, 
both as to the facts and as to the policy. Those who 
favoured the landlords’ view would urge that it was unfair 
to theZaminddrs and other proprietors now saddled with the 
responsibility, strict and unbending, for the revenue that 

^ The occopancy-tenant is com- * mnznr’a mustaqil * (fixed or per- 
inonly spoken of as * maiirusi kasht- manent cultivator), 
kdr ’: but in legal parlance he is 
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)e paid in good years and bad alike, to tie I 
and to refuse them the full benefit of their lands 
by creating an ai-tificial right in their tenantry ; such 
a rule would be to virtually deprive the landlord of the 
best share of his proprietary rights. If it was wise of 
Government to recognize the proprietary right at all, it 
must be wise also to recognize the full legal and logical 
consequences of that right. True it might be, that in old 
days tenants were never turned out, but that was the I'esult 
of circumstances, not of right ; and if the circumstances 
have changed, why not let the practice of dealing with 
tenants alter too? The proprietors are the people we 
designed to secure, in order to make them the fathers of 
their people, to whom we looked for the improvement of 
the country at large, and for the consequent increase of the 
general wealth. Why should we doubt that they will act 
fairly in their new position? Let any tenant who can 
prove definitely a certain claim, have it by all means ; but 
do not give rights en masse^ in the hope of including all 
real cases, while also granting them to many not at all 
equitably entitled. 

On the other side the advocate of the tenant wmuld reply : 
The new landlords confessedly owe their position to the gift 
of Government; why should they get all ? why should not 
the benefits conferred be equally divided between the 
raiyats on the soil and the ‘ proprietors * V The raiyats are 
the real bread-winners and revenue-makers, more quiet and 
peaceable, less liable to political emotions, and more inter¬ 
ested in the stability of things as they are. Many of the 
tenants we know to have been reduced to that condition 
from an originally superior status. And if it is not so, the 
landlord ought to be able to show definitely that he origin¬ 
ated the tenancy, and had not l^t it run unquestioned for a 
long period — twelve years — which in the case of ‘ adverse 
possession/ under the Law of Limitation, was the term which 
would give a title. And even if the tenant had no such 
original position, as far as his history cs,n be traced/still 
the custom of the country is all in favour of a fixed holding. 
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iys, if a powerful man ousted a cultivator, it w)» 

^re power, not by any inherent right, or that the public 
opinion supported him in so doing. But as a matter of 
fact no cultivator ever was ousted ; he was too valuable. 
In the rare cases in which he was ejected, it was either 
because he failed to pay or to cultivate properly (wiiich is 
still allowed as a ground for ejection), or else it was to 
make room for some favoured individual, which of course 
was an act of pure oppression: why should not the law 
still protect the tenant from such evictions ? 

The question is in truth not one which can be theoreti¬ 
cally determined, because the idea of landlord and tenant, 
as we conceive the terms, and the consequences which How 
from it, have no natural counterpart in Indian custom. 

We have a double difficulty to deal with:—the vast 
number of * tenants,’ who have a valid claim to be con¬ 
sidered, because their position (however difficult to define 
and formally prove), does not depend on contract, and 
also the case of tenants whose origin is not doubtful, 
but whose position has been seriously affected by the new 
order of things— a competition for land instead of a com¬ 
petition to get tenants and keep them. All we can do is to 
make the best practical rules for securing a fair protection 
to all parties. 

The principle of the twelve years’ rule was adopted, 
reasonably enough as regards the Zamind^ri estates that 
were settled under the old Bengal system, and probably 
equally so as regards the North-Western Provinces, whore 
village communities of landlord families had grown up. 

In the Central Provinces Act was put in force, under 
certain special conditions, but is now replaced by a special 
law. In the Panjdb and in Oudh it was never adopted. 
There, it was sufficient to provide for the special case of 
those tenants who had a ‘ natural ’ or customary right to be 
considered permanent. 


1 This Act is now generally re> the twelve years’ rule has been re¬ 
pealed, and only romams in force tained in the Acts which super¬ 
in a few districts of Bengal; but seded it in the different provinces. 
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u. Tenancies in RaiyahvdH Provinces. 

In the provinces where the Government deals directly 
with the occupants of the land, tenant right has given no 
trouble. But of course tenancies exist. A man may con¬ 
tract to cultivate land as a tenant-at-will or he may have 
something of a hereditary claim to till the land, as. much 
under a raiyatwdri system as any other. But the question 
of subordinate rights never becomes as difficult of solution 
in such countries, as it does in those where the recognized 
proprietor is a middleman between the cultivator and the 
State. 


Section VI. The Nature of ‘ Propehty in Land.’ 

§ I. Introductory. 

When the tenures of land in India first began to be 
studied, it was not so much because of their great historic 
and social interest, but because of the more prosaic but 
practical reason, that without understanding the way in 
which the people held land (and felt it ought to be held), it 
was impossible to determine who should be responsible for 
the payment of the Government land-revenue, and con¬ 
sequently should, as * proprietor,* benefit by the remainder 
— and a large and valuable remainder it would become— 
when once the Government demand was properly limited. 
It is hardly surprising therefore, that at the commencement 
of the enquiries, a large paH of the early reports and 
minutes was occupied with two questions, which were con¬ 
nected together, or rather, one of which arose out of the 
other. The first question was, whether Government was or 
had become, in the course of historical changes, the actual 
owner or universal landlord of all land, or whether there 
was, in India, any real private properiy in the landt The 
second was whether Government took its land-revenue as 
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the use and occupation of land, or as a soi^ 

^ ^ Mch represented a share in the produce converted 
into money. 

There can be no doubt that in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when British administration began, the 
different native rulers who preceded us, had asserted 
rights as the universal landowners. That being the case, 
our Government succeeded, legally, to the same claim and 
title. 

If it were determined that Government might be justly 
regarded as owner of the land, then of course what it took 
from the actual cultivator might be regarded as rent ; and 
Government was further entitled to take the whole of the 
remaining produce of land, after allowing the cultivator 
the costs of cultivation and the profits of his capital. If 
not, it was rather a question of words w’hether the Govern¬ 
ment revenue was a rent or a tax. 

It will, then, be proper for us to consider (i) What, 
according to the ancient authorities, Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan, were the established ideas regarding the right to 
land as vested in the State and the private individual 
respectively. {%) What the actual custom and practice 
were. (3) What practical solution was adopted by the 
British Goveinment, (4) And what is the consequent true 
view of the modern land-revenue ? 


§ ^ Propy*ietary Right' 

The first thing that wdll strike the student is the use of 
the term ‘ proprietaiy right * in these pages and in Indian 
Revenue books generally. It does not occur in text-books 
on English law or jurisprudence. I presume that the use 
of such a phrase is due to the feeling that we rarely 
acknowledge anything like a complete unfettered right 
vested in any one person. The interest in the soil has 
come to }je virtually shared between two or even more 
grades^ the cause of which we just now discussed. It is 
trim that, in many cases, only one person is called ‘ land- 
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actual proprietor/ but his right is limited 
Ah the right, so to speak, is in the hands of the other 
gi-ades, even though they are called * tenants,’ or by some 
vague titie such as ‘tenure-holders/ In many cavses, as 
we have seen, this division of right is accentuated by 
the use of terms like ‘ sub-proprietor ’ or ‘ proprietor of his 
holding.’ ‘The proprietary right’ seems then a natural 
expression for the interest held by a landlord, when that 
interest is not the entire ‘bundle of rights’ (which in the 
aggregate make up an absolute or complete estate) but 
only some of them, the remainder being enjoyed by other 
persons. 


§ 3. Existence of Properiy in Layid in Indicts 

The older writers often raised a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject ; some maintaining that the law and custom of the 
various countries of India always acknowledged a real 
ownership in land vested in private persons ; others main¬ 
taining the contrary. 

But such a discussion, except for the information that is 
elicited in the course of it, cannot be a fruitful one, because 
there is no natural or universal standard of what ‘ propeity 
in land ’ is. 

In English law, for example, there is no such thing as an 
absolute ownership of the soil vested in any private person. 
Dr. Field remarks'*^, ‘As a matter of fact no one ever did 
or can own land in any country, i.e. in the sense of absolute 
ownership—such ownership as a man may have in move- 
able property, as e.g. in a cow or a sheep which may be 
stolen, killed and eaten, or in a table or a chair which may 
be broken up and burned at the pleasure of its owner.’ 
And the author refers to Williams {On the Law of Real 


^ For instance, in the case of the 
Bengal Zamindar, whose origin we 
have sketched (and sliall discuss 
more in detail in the chapters on 
Bengal), he is called * landlord ’ ; 
hut, as one of the High Court 
Judges remarked in his judgment 


in the great Rent Case of 1865, 
‘The Regulations teem with pro¬ 
visions quite incompatible with 
any notion of the Zamindiir being 
absolute proprietor.’ 

» Field, p. 509- 
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pp. I, 2o), ‘ who after remarking on the erroft^ 
too generally entertained .... on the subject of 
property in land, goes on to say—“The thing that the 
student has to do is to get rid of the idea of absolute 
ownership. Such an idea is quite unknown to the English 
law: no man is, in law, absolute owner of lands; he can 
only hold an estate in them.'’' 

Estate properly means the interest owned by an indi-* 
vidual (as ‘ estate for life/ ‘ estate in fee simple,’ &c.). But 
in popular phrase ‘ estate’ is applied to the land itself, and 
it is so used in the Regulations (XLVIII of i 793 > XIX of 
1795, &c.). 

Sir George Campbell {Essay on Indian Land Tenures, 
Cobden Club Papers), well sums up the subject as follows:— 

^The long-disputed question, whether private property in 
land existed in India before the British rule, is one which can 
never be satisfactorily settled, because it is, like many disputed 
matters, principally a question of the meaning to be applied to 
words. Those w^ho deny the existence of property mean pro¬ 
perty in one sense ; those who affirm its existence mean pro¬ 
perty in another sense. We are too apt to forget that property 
in land as a transferable marketable commodity, absolutely 
owned and passing from hand to hand like any chattel, is not 
an ancient institution, but a modern development, reached only 
in a few very advanced countries. In the greater part of the* 
world the right of cultivating particular portions of the earth 
is rather a privilege than a property,— a privilege first of the 
wffiolo people, then of a particular tribe or a paidicular village 
community, and finally of particular individuals of the com- 
munit}^ 

‘ In this last stage land is partitioned off to these individuals 
as a matter of mutual convenience, but not as unconditional 
property; it long remains subject to certain conditions and to 
reversionary interests of the community, -vvliich prevent its un¬ 
controlled alienation, and attach to it certain common rights 
and common burdens.' 
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Ahaence of any standard idea of ' Froper^ 

old Indian writera, and any universal opinion of 
the people, had formulated private rights in land in any 
particular way, it would be easy to determine the fact and 
definitely state the principle, by examining the prevailing 
practice, the declai’ations of the books, or the forms of 
ancient title-deeds. But an examination of those sources of 
information does not enable us to gather any generally 
accepted theory of property in land. Even the Muham¬ 
madan law-books, which are of a comparatively late date, 
and written after the Roman law was known, do not define 
—they speak of ‘ownership’ {MilUyat, and the owner 
Malik)y but do not say what constitutes ownership. 

In Elphinstone s Histoi^ of India it is remarked b ^ Pro¬ 
perty in land seems to consist in the exclusive use and 
absolute disposal of the powers of the soil in perpetuity; 
together with the right to alter or destroy the soil when 
such an opeiution is possible. These privileges combined 
form an abstract idea of property which does not represent 
any substance distinct from these elements. M'diere they 
are found united there is property, and nowhere else.’ 

It must be remarked that this is really the Roman ideal 
—the X18U8, usiifructus, ahusiiB et vindicatio — rather than an 
Eastern formula ; and it may cei-tainly be denied that any 
such abstract ideas ever prevailed in India. But at the 
same time we must be prepared to find pai*ticular claims to 
land expressed with great force. In the chapter on Malabdr 
(Madras Tenures in vol. iii), I shall notice an ancient deed 
which seems to sell or grant every kind of right from the 
centre of the earth to the sky above : but it is doubtful how 
far this is oriental verbiage, or what is really meant by it, 
for in that country we find the produce shared, as else¬ 
where. 


* CowelTs od. j>. 79-80. Baillie 
{Muhammadan Law of the Land-Tax^ 
p. j2o) Haya that the holder of land 
who pays to the ruler the ‘ khinlj 
muwazifa^ or tribute iu the form of 
a share in the produce, luis a right 


in the land which is owing to the 
productive power of the soil, with¬ 
out which the cultivator would not 
be able to meet Inis liability (tp the 
tribute). See also Pliillips, p. 47. 
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X § 5. Two principal ideas of landed right. 


All we can assert as undeniable is, that both Hindu and 
Aluhammadan authorities have always recognized a stj’ong 
right in land of soms kind. 

(1) From very early times a right was asserted in favour 
of the person who first cleared the land —had undertaken 
^the great work of removing the dense jungle and contending 
jagainst tropical nature, till the land was won for the 
plough. 

Probably also the fact that land so long as it is covered 
with jungle, in some cases, or without water in other cases, 
is valueless, caused the productive power of the soil—or 
the produce of soil—to be regarded as the real subject of 
ownership. This is illustrated by the minute attention 
everywhere paid to sharing the produce^ and also by the 
great importance, in special districts, of rights in water. 
No one cared how much land a man chose to plough up; 
but let him try, contrary to established custom, to seize 
a share in the water of a tank, or a mountain torrent, to 
water the field, and he would be instantly resisted. I 
have already noticed how the possibility of the land bear¬ 
ing a series of concurrent interests, depends on the f^ct 
that the several parties only determine how the p>Toduc& 
is to be divided, and leave every other question in abeyance. 

I make these remarks in connection with the ‘ right of 
the first clearer,’ because it seems that this right 
ultimately depends on the fact that this man has made the 
land p^^odnctive (and he has therefore a special interest): 
he has converted land from being worthless to being a 
‘ propeiiy,’ in the sense that produce can now be enjoyed. 

(a) I have already alluded to the strong claims put for¬ 
ward by the high-caste families and descendants of 
conquering or colonizing chiefs. But here again we 
are left to put our own interpretation on the terms as 
suggesting any theorj of ownership. 

dhe nearest approach to a soil-claim that I know, is 
quoted by Colonel Tod in regard of the conquering Rajput 
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/of Mewdr (Udaipur State in Kdjputana)^. 
err indeed connects this with the principle of the * first 
clearer’ when he says.* ‘He has natui'e and Manu in sup¬ 
port of his claim, and can quote the text . . . that cultivated 
land is the property of him who cut away the wood, or who 
cleared and tilled it. In accordance loith this prhiciple * 
(the italics are mine) ‘ is the ancient adage, not of Mewdr 
only, but of all Eajputdna 

“ BliogrA dhani Kajhu 
Bhiimra dhani majhhu’’ 

‘ (The share (revenue share of the grain) is the wealth of the 
KajA, the soil (hhCim) is my wealth.) ’ 

But the author also tells us that in this case the soil-right 
is that of the conqueror and the superior family, and is 
spoken of as being his ‘bd-potd ’ or patrimonial inherit¬ 
ance. I therefore doubt whether the Rdjputs (as landlords) 
laid so much stress upon the first clearingy as upon another 
equally widespread idea, that land conqwred and inherited 
by the next generation, is a very firm possession. 


§ 6. Prevalence of certain temis for inherited Land. 

And I have once more to call prominent attention to 
the fact that all over India we find the same thing. The 
conqueror’s descendants, whose title is might—the portion 
won by my sword and my bow ’ — is spoken of by some 
term implying ‘ inheritance ’ or ‘ birthright/ For some 
reason, which I cannot explain, the convenient Ai*abic terms 
for ‘ heir,’ or ‘ inheritance,’ have been frequently adopted even 
by Hindu castes. Thus w^e have already had occasion to 
notice that in Madras the vague rights of the superior 
(landlord) classes or villages are called ‘ mirdsi ’ rights, and 
the claimants ‘ mirAsdar.’ The Muhammadan Government 
in Western India called the claims of the old Maratha con- 

^ Tod, voL i. p. 434. wMsi, the light of an heir; ^virasat, 

Mirds is obviously, even to a the inheriUnce or * estate,* &«. In 
l eader ignorant of Arabic, derived Madras there were native terdflis, as 
from the root ‘ wirs,’ inheritance, * Kdni-fitchi,’for birthright, &c. • 

from which come also wAria (heir) ; 
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families call these holdings ‘ wir^sat ’ (not milkiyat, 
the Muhammadan law term for ownership). And in the 
KAngi’a district the landholders call their land their ‘ wdrisi.’ 
The old chiefs of Malabdr (the military caste) in the re* 
mote past seized on estates of limited size, of which they 
are now recognized as owners, and they call these estates 
them ‘ Janmam,' a term perhaps (but doubtfully) implying 
birthright. So the Coorg or superior caste landowners call 
their land ‘jamma' lands, which is the same^word in a 
localized form. 

I notice that the strong village communities of the Panj¬ 
ab proper have not familiarized themselves with the word 
‘ wir^sat ’ for landed estates, but most commonly speak of 
their ‘mdl’ and ‘milkiyat’ — their idea is,however, just the 
same. 

In Ajmer wo shall find ‘allodial’ holdings called ‘bhu- 
miyit * tenures. Here once more we have a term referring 
to the soil ; but all its features are just like those of the 
Rajput ‘ patrimony.’ Princes Are said to bo glad to acquire 
‘bhiimiyA’ rights, because they are so safe. The prince 
may be deposed from his throne, and his State rights may 
disappear, and he be driven into exile and into private life. 
If afterwards he I’eappears in his former kingdom, he will . 
not attempt so hopeless a task as to reclaim his State rights, 
but as holder of a bhiimiyd plot of ground, public sentiment 
will probably restore it to him at once 

The Rajput landholder, says Colonel Tod, ‘compares his 
right to the “Akhdi dhiiba” — the ineradicable dh'Ab grass 
which no vicissitudes can destroy.’ 

§ 7. These t%co pHneiples alow foimi the basis of property. 

I have examined a great number of authorities, and with 
some confidence it may bo stated that the outcome of all is 
that, whatever may have been the ideas entertained regard¬ 
ing the ndture of property — and it is most probable that 


^ Tod, vol. i. p. 426. 
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lation was ever entered into 
founds or bases of claim to hold land and enjoy its 
produce, and generally to alienate it, certainly to inherit it, 
were universal: (i) The right—held by any class—con¬ 
sequent on first clearing and reclaiming the waste ; (2) the 
right claimed by the military and superior caste or ruling 
races, in viiiue of birthright or inheritance^ which really 
meant that the land had been obtained by conquest, grant, 
or some form of superior might, and that the descendants 
who inherited it regarded it as their ^ birthright/ 


§ 8. Further details^ 

There are other matters, however, to be considered in 
connection with ‘ property/ I have already had occasion 
to say something about the stages of property in the history 
of human development, and here we must notice, in more 
detail, the idea that property resides in the family rather 
than the individual. 


§ 9. The joint succeshion. — Primogeniture. 

Though Manu speaks of an ‘ owner ’ in the abstract, he 
elsewhere fully recognizes the principle of family right and 
joint succession. Indeed the Muhammadan law, though it 
determines different fractions for diflferent classes of heirs, 
is in principle a law of joint-succession. And in India it 
will be found that many agricultural tribes, who are Mu¬ 
hammadan by faith, follow a customary succession which is 
just the same as in the (nominally or really) Hindu tribes. 
While we are on the subject of succession, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the law and custom of primogeniture only apply 
to certain things. In a K^j^’s domain the right to the 
• gaddi,’ or royal seat, and the appanages of authority, are 
indivisible, and go to the eldest only. But in ordinary 
lamilies all property is divided, and only in some instances 
do we trace an idea of primogeniture in the local custdm of 
‘jethdnsi,’ by which the eldest son gets a slightly larger 
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Bomo extra articles at a division of the fi 
Indeed, in families which are not noble, but yet 
are above the common rank, it is often difficult to say 
whether primogeniture obtains. It is a matter of family 
custom. We shall see cases where families have divided 
and then have agreed to divide no further. 

It is obvious that this joint-succession is the cause of 
many peculiarities in land custom. Nor is it without 
effect in the case of individual or raiyatwdri holdings; 
for when a raiyat dies, his sons jointly succeed; only that 
if the estate or holding is small, it commonly happens 
that some of the sons of their own choice, go away and 
seek service or other means of livelihood. In many cases 
Nature herself puts a limit to subdivision 

The question, whether primogeniture and indivisibility is 
or is not accepted, often has an important effect on the land- 
tenants. For instance, suppose an indivisible Edjaship. 
If the family is dispersed and the EAjd slain in battle, the 
overlordship may simply disappear, and the village tenures 
below remain unaffected. But whei*e the chief's estate is 
divided, then the several members seize on one or two or 
more villages each, and are sure to become landlords, 
obliterating the rights below, and founding landlord com¬ 
munities. Wo have seen how many joint villages owe their' 
origin to this circumstance, and a brief allusion will here 
suffice. 


§ lo. Female succession. 


In agricultural castes, daughters and other females do 
not usually get a share in land, or sometiraCvS only till 
marriage. This is a sure mark that property is in the 
‘ family * stage; it means that the daughter on marriage 
goes into another family, and that if she got a share, she 

^ And if a village body or a family into debt and sell their land. Many 
persists in subdividing beyond of them then become mere tenants 
rational limits, tlie body is sure to under the purchaser, who by virtue 
fall into hopeless poverty and decay, of his sale-title reaggregates the 
when in all probability they get various shares he has bought up. 

VOL. I. Q 
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3 ike it away with her. Widows are allov 
ti^ure, but cannot devise the land or alienate it with¬ 
out ‘ necessity.’ What constitutes ‘ necessity ’ is a question 
for each case as it arises In the Panjdb so strong is the 
feeling that land belongs to the family, that a childless male 
proprietor is, in many tribes, not allowed to alienate any 
ancestral land without necessity, nor can ho will it away; 
his power to disappoint natural heirs by adopting a son, is, 
in some tribes, limited by custom 


§ II. Authorities on the mhject of property in land. 

We may now proceed to consider the statements of 
ancient writers on the subject of property in land. 

It will be interesting to quote both from Hindu and 
Muhammadan authors. But it will be found that, in spite of 
the weight of law-books and commentaries, we shall end, in 
India, with finding that, as already stated, the King or the 
State claimed to be the only owner or landlord of all land. 
At least that certainly had come to pass by the end of 
the eighteenth century. 


§ 12. Hindu authorities. 

If we date the Institutes of Manu about the fifth century 
B.c.^, and also assume that what is said about landed 
interests is hardly a new idea of the author, enunciated 
for the first time, but more or less represents accepted 
ideas on the subject, it will be obvious that a right (of 
whatever nature) in the land is a very ancient idea. It 
is also represented as attaching to the individual, or rather 
to the family, of which the individual was only the head, 
the manager, or the representative. 

’ And there are of course many adoption is very different from the 
judicial rulings or precedents as to law of the Hindu text-books. ^ 

what is * necessity" and what is ® Burnell would have placed it 
not. later. See Hunter’s pp. 113, 

* In the Panjab the custom of 114. 
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au we read ^;—‘ The sages declare a field to 
fwho first cleared away the timber [KullukaBhattd’s 
gloss on this is, ‘ who cleared and tilled it and a deer to 
him who first wounded it/ This right, as before remarked, 
is still constantly asserted. In the Panj^ib, tenants who 
never heard of Mann or any other Hindu law-book, and 
who admit that they have no direct landlord claim, will 
urge a light Uo occupy on the ground of‘biita sbigM*— 
having broken up the land and cleared away the jungle. 

It is, however, curious to note that Manu's standpoint is 
that of a very settled state of things. He knows abso¬ 
lutely nothing^ about a landlord or a joint body claiming 
the whole of a village lands in a ring-fence, as their 
‘inheritance.’ His standpoint is a settled government 
under a R^jd, who takes his revenue share from every 
village. Villages are known groups of land. Each has 
its headman. This officer is allowed a ceitain remunera¬ 
tion ; several villages are united into a superior charge, and 
a number of these again into a larger charge or district 

In Chap. VIII (v. 237) we read of the case of one man 
sowing seed in a field ‘which is owned by another.’ In 
the same (v. 239) we hear of the ‘owner of a field* en¬ 
closing it with a thorny hedge, over which a ‘ camel could 
not look,’ and ‘ through which a dog or a boar may 
not thrust his nose.’ Again (v. 245-63) we have detailed 
rules for settling and laying out the boundaries of estates 
or holdings; and in v. 264 a punishment is provided for 
taking wrongful possession of a field or a garden. There is 
also reference to the formalities of sale (among them the 
sale by pouring out water, w’^hich is noticeable among the 
ancient deeds collected in Logan’s Manual of Malabdr). 


* Chap, ix., V. 44 et sq., and confer 
De Laveleye, p. 53. 

* I have elsewhere alluded to this 
subject, and to M. de Laveleye's 
suggestions thereon, 

^ The king is no conquering lord, 
driving the ^aborigines' into the 
hills or making serfs of them. * He 
is created as the protector of all 
those classes and orders of men 


who from first to last discharge 
their duties' (Manu, viii. 35'!. 1^- 

garding the last officials and their 
remuneration, see vii. 115-119. I 
have spoken in Chapter III of the 
king's revenue share (vii. 129,130), 
The king is to draw moderate taxes 
from his realm, ‘as the calf and 
the bee take their food, little by 
little.* 


Q ^ 
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eader can draw his own conclusions as to thei 
¥ng on the subject of interests in land involved in 
these references. 

The king is, no doubt, invited to fine the cultivator 
who neglects to sow the field; but that is because the 
revenue is endangered; it need not detract from the 
notion of i*ight in the soil. Colonel AVilks also argues 
that this text refers to the cultivator or tenant, not to the 
owner \ 

It seems to me extremely probable that in Manu’s time 
the conquering race of Aryans had been long established. 
The ruling tribes were in possession as Rdjds, chiefs, and 
‘lords of ten villages, twenty villages, and a hundred vil¬ 
lages/ and content with their overlordship and the revenue; 
while the actual settlers were either the ‘ rank and file ■ 
of the immigrant race, their lower caste (Vaisy^ls), or mixed 
castes (SudrAs). Possibly all original cultivators who were 
not peaceably let alone, had been driven out, or reduced to 
‘serfdom.* In the Southern kingdoms we have ample 
evidence of lands cultivated for the nobles by slaves, and it 
is quite possible that this may have been generally the case. 
But the field-owners contemplated by Manu are clearly 
either Aryans or others established in possession as freemen. 


§ 13. Muhammadan A^Lthoritie 8 , 

The original theory of the Muslim was that conquered 
races were to be offered the option between adopting ‘ the 
creed/ or death, or slavery. But, as has been j ustly remarked, 
this theory very soon gave way to the more practicable 
one, that conquered races, if they submitted and agreed to 
pay tribute (khirdj), were to be let alone. ‘ Respect tribu¬ 
taries/ said the prophet; ‘ for they are entitled to the 

‘ See Wilks’ History of Mysore when he wrote,' It is a ni(u> question 
(reprint), p. 79,80. Sterling, in his whether under the old Hindu 
account of Orissa (Asiatic JiesearcJies^ system the actual occupants#^)! the 
vol, xv), must have been thinking of soil wei*e considered to posst^ any 
the state of things produced by sue- subordinate title of ownership' (i. e, 
cesaivo conquests in that country to the Eajds, chiefs, &c.). 
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:ghts and subject to the same laws ai 
1 > 

The author of the Hiddyd (a text-book of Muhammadan 
law) lays it down that if a prince conquers a country, he is 
at liberty either to divide the land among his soldiers, or 
to leave it in the possession of the inhabitants, on their 
agreeing to pay capitation (jaziy^) and land-taxes; in the 
latter case, the right of property remains with the in¬ 
habitants. 

Colonel Briggs 2 quotes Abul Hassan Ahmad bin Muham¬ 
mad—a Hanifi doctor of the fourth century of the Hijra— 
who states the same doctrine ; and he quotes from the 
Sirdj-ul-WaMj to the effect that, if the ruler allows the 
land to remain with the conquered people, on their pacing 
tribute, ‘ the land is the property of the inhabitants: and, 
since it is their property, it is lawful for them to sell it or 
dispose of it as they choose.’ Other authorities to the same 
effect might be quoted The author of the Hiddyd also 
has adopted the same rule as the law of Manu asserts, viz. 
that land is the propeity of him who first clears it; and 
Colonel Vans Kennedy says that * all Muhammadan 
jurists agree that the person who first appropriates and 
cultivates waste land becomes ipso facto the lord of the 
soil 


There is no doubt, however, that the prince remained 
entitled to the unoccupied land; and the only difference 
among the doctors seems to be as to whether an intending 


cultivator need ask leave to 

^ Sm Col. ViinB Kennedy on the 
Muhammadan Law, Journal Asiatic 
Society, vol. ii, p. 105. Hio infidels 
who submitted and paid tribute 
were called * Zimmi/ in distinction 
to the ‘liarbi,* those who were in 
arms. 

Briggs, p, 109. 

* It is noteworthy that while this 
reasonable doctrine is tliat of the 
earlier authorities, all the later 
kings and nawdbs of the country 
claimed larger rights, as we shall 
presently see. The doctrine of 
European international law, that 


begin his work. The prince 

conquest does not interfere with 
private rights, is quite a modern 
development (see Broom, Conaiitu- 
tional Law (ed. 1866), p. ai, and 
CampheU v. Hale, Slate Trials, vol. xx, 
322. Col. Briggs has collected, at 
p. 128, other authorities, showing 
that by Muhammadan law, khirdj- 
paying land is the property of the 
person who pays the tax, even 
though he is conquered. also 
Patton’s Asiatic Monarchies, p. 339. 

♦ I*aper quoted above, p. 108, and 
Briggs, p. 112. 
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§ J4. Later Claims of the Ruling Power. 


Though the early doctrine—both Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan—is beyond doubt, it is quite certain that, as time 
went on, the local princes and governments with whom we 
came in contact, or who had immediately preceded us, had 
come to claim, not only the waste, but a right of ownership 
in all land whatever, and treated the ‘ raiyats ’ as their 
tenants, except in the case of such claims as those of holders 
of watan^ or other special cases In the first place, it 
should be remembered that most of the later governments 
were either powers which had recently thrown off al¬ 
legiance to the Mughal government, or other chiefs, like the 
Peshw^ of the Mardthds and the MahAraj^l of the Sikhs, 
who were recent conquerors, and therefore had extravagant 
claims. Moreover, history shows that the native rulei'S 
in later times all adopted more or less oppressive revenue 
assessments, and this tended to make land a burden, so that 
private rights were hardly asserted. 

Then, too, the right of the State to waste or unoccupied 
land was never doubted, and this would be an element in 
forwarding a general claim to the soil. 

It is noteworthy that in 1668 (a. d.) the-Emperor Aurang- 
zeb’s orders show that a private right was then recognized. 
And as late as 1715, when the Company applied for a grant 
of the ‘taluqddrl’ of thiiiiy-eight villages near their Bengal 
factory, they were told they would have to purchase the 
rights of the owners And, when Mr. Shore put rather a 
leading question to ^uMm Hassan, the historian (author 
of the Sayyar muta,dIMr{n), assuming the right of the 
ruler, and asking whether, therefore, ho ought to pay for 


^ Idem. Tho Institutes of Timur- 
lane^ aa quoted by Col. Briggs, are to 
the same effect. 

* As for instance grants to pious 
persons and religious uses, in which 
a permanent right was everywhere 


acknowledged: and special grants 
under title-deeds which it would be 
beneath tho dignity of a nailer to 
ignore or to revoke. 

8 Briggs, pp. 128, 134. 
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required to take possessiou of, the author re;^ 
^peror is proprietor of the revenue; he is not pi’O- 
prietor of the soil/ 

I cannot acquit our own authorities of some exaggeration 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement. For instance, 
Mr. James Grant, who had resided at the court of the 
Nizdm, in 1785, wrote: ^It would be a most dangerous 
innovation (diametrically opposite to the letter and spirit 
of all Oriental legislation, ancient and modern, devised by 
conquerors) to admit, either in theory or in practice, the 
doctrine of private individual landed property by inherit¬ 
ance, —free or feudal tenures extending beyond one life/ 
The ancient authorities do not support Mr. Grant at all. 

And so in the preamble to Madras Regulation XXXI of 
1802 (since repealed), it is said that the property in land 
belonged to the Government by ‘ ancient usage/ 

Certainly, however, the governments of that time did, 
and the native governments of the present day do. make a 
claim to be landlords of all land — but they should rather 
base such a claim on conquest and the disorders of later 
times, than on any of these ancient authorities. Putting 
aside the obvious mistake about ‘ancient usage,* it is 
hardly possible that Mr. James Grant, and Colonel Munro, 
and many others, could have been mistaken about the fact 
that in their time all governments did claim to be land- 
owners ; and, as I said, it is quite certain that the Nizdm 
and other rulers make the same claim now. 

Regulation XXV, of 1802, of the Madras Code — which did 
not commit itself to any theory — correctly stated that the 
Government had the ‘ implied right and the actual exorcise 
of the proprietary possession of all land whatever/ And 
with reference to Regulation XXXI of 1802 (above quoted), 
it should be noted that the legislature only professed to 
assert this general right as a locus standi, frdm which it 
proceeded to confer a title on the ZammdArs. 

Colonel Biiggs, who is very averse to admitting the 
growth of the rulers’ claims, is unable to make out anything 
in the Nizdm’s dominions, except that watan lands were 
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i (i,e. were private property)^, and that the 
tation on ordinaiy lands prevented * the existence of 
real property* in them. 

Mr. Elphinstone (Governor of Bombay) thought that all 
land belonged to the Mardth^ government, when it did not 
belong to ‘ mirdsddrs,* or to government gi’antees (and the 
mirdsddrs were either scions of Marathi families or suc¬ 
cessors to their rights); and he noted that ‘ Edo (the 
Peshwd), when he had occasion for Mirdsi land, paid the 
price for it.* 

Colonel Malleson says: ' It has been stated, and, I 
believe, truly, that throughout Holkdr’s dominions no 
private individual possesses permanent heritable or alien¬ 
able rights in land; every cultivator is a tenant at will of 
the Mahdrdjd,* 

This is, perhaps, rather stiongly worded; but certainly 
a similar claim is made by the semi-dependent Edjds of 
Chamba, Kashmir, and those of the Simla Hill States. 
They respect occupancy-rights of old cultivators, and cer¬ 
tainly admit the heritable nature of the right; but they do 
notallow of alienation, without permission and payment of 
a fee, or ‘ nazardna/ to the chief 


^ Brigga, p. 75. And the mlers 
very often respected special rights 
of this kind. 

* Kaiive States of India, p. 197 note, 

* By the courtesy of M r. W . Cold¬ 
stream, C. S. Superintendent of the 
Hill States, I have seen a number 
of interesting papers bearing on the 
rights of the State of Baghdt near 
Simla, from the records of the Snper- 
intendenFs office. In a letter (No. 
219, a8 Feb. 1866) I find it stated 
that ‘the chiefs are the only pro¬ 
prietors,’ the occupiers of land are 
only cultivators but mostly heredi¬ 
tary. The chiefs have certain lands 
of their own which they call ‘ lanii,’ 
and cultivate by their own fann 
servants. 


The following w'erc the EAnd of 
Bdghflt’s rights;— 

(i) His revenue or giain-share. 

(а) Offerings on a marriage in the 
chiefs family. 

(3) An ‘offering* of 100-200 
butiis or cobs of Indian com, when 
the harvest is ready, 

(4) ^ When the landholder has a 
marriage in his family ho gives the 
chief a goat, and the chief returns a 
sword (talwar) as a present to the 
bridegroom. 

(5) Certain days of ‘begar* or 
unpaid labour on State buildings or 
roads, but the chief gives flour for 
the day’s bread, 

(б) A ‘ nazar * or fee from eveiy 
raiyat who asks for waste to cultivate. 
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§ 15. Causes of the later State Claims, 

While, however, it is conceded that the real ‘ ancient * 
Usage, or theoiy, of both the Hindus and Muhammadans, 
expressly discouraged the idea that the ruler was absolute 
owner, or owner at all, of all land, and certainly acknow¬ 
ledged private rights, there were in the books the germs 
of principles which easily recrudesced into new claims; 
and there was always the feeling of the conqueror, the suc¬ 
cessful adventure!', and the ruler who has asseirted and 
gained independence, that his will is the only law, that 
he has conquered, and everything is his, to dispose of as 
he will. 

The doctrine, for instance, that the Muslim conqueror 
only took tribute as an act of favour, and might have 
destroyed the conquered, or have dealt with the land in 
any way he pleased, and actually did so deal with all 
waste land, was very apt to make conquerors forget the 
dicta which should have moderated their pretensions. The 
very idea that the tribute, or khirdj was a mild substitute for 
slavery or death—however it may have been softened by 
the comments of jurists—was only too likely to recur to the 
mind of a conqueror disposed, for his own profit, to exag^ 
gerate his claims. 

The author of the Hiddyd (Book ix. chap. 7), speaking of 
the limit of the khirAj being one half the produce, says: 

‘ But the taking of one half is no more than strict justice, 
and is not tyrannical, because, as it is lawful to take the 
whole of the persons and property of infidels, and to dis¬ 
tribute them among the faithful, it follows that taking one 
half their income is lawful d fortiori! The later ruler, in 
the chronic emptiness of his treasury, was apt to act on this 
reflection, and arbitrarily increase the demand on the land 
to such an extent that no valuable property in it remained. 

Indeed it is not easy to dispose of the reasoning. If the 
law is that a king acquires everything by conquest, surely 
he may claim the land, allowing only a liberal user—even a 
hereditary user of it—to the people; and the amount of his 
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\AJ for revenue is a matter for his will and 
gonly. 


That such a claim was made by all the later sovereigns, 
is perhaps natural: and under the circumstances, we cannot 
wonder that the British authorities on succeeding to their 
place, were not perfectly consistent in their declarations, 
nor very well satisfied as to what they ought to do. In 
strict light, they succeeded to the position of the out¬ 
going ruler; and if they found that this position—logical 
indeed, but morally ill-advised—had been taken up contrary 
to the earlier legal authorities, it was certainly a nice ques¬ 
tion, what was the proper claim for the British Govern¬ 
ment to assert, 

§ 16. Claims haw far adopted by the British Oovernment. 

I think, on the whole, what was meant by the various 
declarations in the Eegulations and elsewhere, was this ; 
that the Government claimed to succeed to the de facto 
position of the preceding ruler, only so far as to use the 
position (not to its full logical extent but) as a locus standi^ 
for re-distributing, conferring, and recognizing rights on 
a new basis. 

And the outcome of the action taken by the Government 
was this—that it at once recognized certain rights in private 
individuals, and only retained such rights' for itself as were 
necessary. 

The power to make this distribution was no doubt based 
on the de facto of the Government to dispose of all 

land. 

I may exhibit the main features of the disposition of 
landed rights made by Government under five heads. 

(i) Government used its own eminent claim as a stai*ting 
point from which to recognize or confer definite titles 
in the land, in favour of persons or communities that 
it deemed entitled. 

(a) It retained the unquestionable right of the State to 
all waste lands; exhibiting however the greatest 
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/ j^nderness to all possible rights either of pro^ 
of user, that might exist in such lands when pro¬ 
posed to be sold or granted away. This right it 
exercised for the public benefit, either leasing or 
selling land to cultivators or to capitalists for special 
treatment; thus encouraging the introduction of tea, 
cofiee, cinchona, and other valuable staples. Or it 
used the right as the basis for constituting State 
Fm^ests for the public benefit, or for establishing 
Government buildings, farms, gi^azing-grounds, and 
the like. 

(3) It retained useful subsidiary rights—such as minerals, 

or the right to water in lakes and streams. In some 
cases it has granted these away, but all later laws 
reserve such rights. 

(4) It retained the right of escheat; and of course to 

dispose of estates forfeited for crime, rebellion, &c. 

(5) It reserved the right necessary for the security of 

its income (a right which was never theoretically 
doubtful from the earliest times), of regarding all 
land as in a manner hypothecated as security for 
the land-revenue. This hypothecation necessarily 
implies or includes a right of sale in case the revenue 
is in arrears. 


§ 17. Remarks on these Heads,—Head I. 

Each of these five heads requires a few words of com¬ 
ment. 

The first is exemplified by the declaration made in confer¬ 
ring the proprietary title on the Zamiudto in Bengal, and 
on other classes declared entitled, in the several Regula¬ 
tions and Acts of the Legislature, w^hich we shall study as we 
come to each of the provincial systems in turn. 

The Government conferred no absolute unlimited 
estate on any one person or community: the landlord or 
the proprietor was the person or community that had the 
first or superior position and the major part of the rights. 
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lers might share it; either expressly as when thej 
sub-proprietors'; or practically, where, as ‘ tenure- 
holders ^ or ‘ occupancy-tenants ’ their interests were secured 
by special provisions. 


§ 18. Right in the Waste,—Head IL _ 

There never has been any doubt that in theory, the 
‘ waste ’—that is, land not occupied by any owner or 
allotted to anyone—was at the disposal of the ruler to do 
what he liked with; in short, was the property of the 
State. 

In ancient times, such as those referred to in Manu, the 
king certainly granted such lands to the cultivators. No 
doubt it is contemplated that the villagers should have a 
right to use the grazing, and to practise wood-cutting in the 
waste adjoining their cultivated holdings; and probably no 
king would think of making grants of land in such a way 
as to put any village to real inconvenience in this respect. 

In the old kingdoms of Oudh we find the king levying 
his tolls on wood-cutting, at least on outsiders, and grant¬ 
ing clearing-leases. 

The Muhammadan law authorities (already quoted) de¬ 
clared the waste to belong to the ruler, and the right has 
always been exercised by making grants 

Land is not ‘ waste,^ if it has been occupied^ even 
though left uncultivated. When, for example, a noble 
family acquired the ‘zamind^ri’ right in a village in Oudh, 
or a family founded a village in the Panj^b, they understood 
themselves as entitled to a certain area within certain 
boundaries (however defined), whether the area was under 
the plough or not. When the British Government con- 


^ In early days, when waste was 
very abundant, the 1*11101*8 were 
far too anxious to see it cultivated, 
and vso increase their revenue, to 
make any objection to its being 
broken up, or to make any regula¬ 
tions about asking leave to take it. 
But that proves nothing. The whole 


subject of the riglit to waste is dis¬ 
cussed in tlie ‘ Kanara Forest Case ’ 
{Ifidian Law Reports'. Bombay series, 
vol. iii, p. 583), especially in Mr, 
Justice West^s elaborate judgment. 
Tlio subject is also gone into in 
detail in my Manual of Foretk 
prudmcs. 
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on Zamind^rs or any other sort of propk^ 
‘^ciourse contemplated that an area of waste for expan¬ 
sion should (wherever nature permitted it) form paH of the 
estate; because by such means the estate would grow in 
value, and the revenue burden become lighter and lighter. 
For this reason, the waste that adjoined the villages in the 
North-West Provinces, was fairly adjudged to belong to the 
estate while excess waste mt occupied, was always treated 
as belonging to Government. In Regulation III of 1828 
the right of the State is expressly declared In after 
times, in Bengal, attempts were made to recover or 
* resume * excess waste ; but as there were no surveys show¬ 
ing boundaries of estates, the resumption was often a difh- 
cult task, and was only successful in certain localities. 
In the PanjAh and the Central Provinces, where there were 
large areas of waste, a certain proportion was included in 
the villages at the survey which preceded Settlement, and 
the rest marked oiff for Government. 

In MalabAr, unfortunately, the claims of the 'janmam* 
holders had so long been allowed, that it is to be feared all 
the forest land has, by prescription, become the estate- 
holder’s, and is not now likely to be recovered 
In raiyatwdH villages, while certain provision is made 
for i.e. gi'azing rights and wood-cutting, the waste 
‘ numbers ’ are all recorded as belonging to Government, 
and may be available for cultivation, to applicants, or may 
be retained, according to circumstances. 

Whenever Government desires to allot waste, or convert 
it to any use, there is an Act (XXIII of 1863) which enables 
a notice to be given, and claims to any right to be settled. 
This Act clearly proceeds on the principle of the State 
right; so do the Forest Acts, which contemplate ‘waste^ 


^ Except, of course, large tracts of 
forests and waste in the Hills or in 
the .Thdnsi district, which were left 
as Government waste. 

* The preamble speaks of Com¬ 
missioners appointed *to maintain 
and enforce the public rights in 
dififerent districta in which ejeten- 


slve tracts of country..... being 
still waste belong to the State.* 

• In North Kunara, where similar 
claims on the part of the estate 
liolders were attempted, the Govern¬ 
ment successfully resisted them in 
the case already alluded to in a 
previous note. 
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^mg taken up for forest purposes subject to a * mrellr^ 
i:^ent/ i. e. a determination and separation of the rights 
of piivate persons and those of the State k 


§ 19. Waste Land Rides, 

In all provinces ‘Rules for the lease of waste lands* are 
in force. The policy has from time to time varied, and the 
rules have been amended. At one time the idea was to sell 
the land out and out, with no revenue claims; then the 
policy changed; and seeing the great and rapid gi’owth in 
the value of land, it began to be felt that to sacrifice the 
State rights so readily was a naistake. The policy now is 
rather to lease the land for a term of years, and only to allow 
the conversion of the title to one of ownership (and that 
subject to paying land-revenue) when the lessee has shown 
that he is in earnest and has really made proper use of the 
grant. 

The rules sometimes draw a distinction between the lease 
of small areas for the purposes of ordinary cultivation, and 
the grant of larger areas to capitalists, for the purposes of 
commercial cultivation of tea, coffee, chinchona, or other 
staples on the lai'ge scale. 

The chapter on Bengal Tenures will afford some illustra¬ 
tions of this subject. 


§ Subsidiary Rights,—Head III, 

The reservation of a right to mines, minerals, and earth- 
oil, hardly concerns us in this manual; nor does the right to 
water in lakes and rivers. It is enough to mention that the 
latter is the basis of the Canal Acts, regulating the construc¬ 
tion of canals and the distribution of the water. 


' The ownership of the unoccupied 
waste may reside in the State, 
though certain servihideft or rights of 
user may be claimable by other 
persons, which latter have to be 
provided for or compensated, before 
the State can exercise any complete 
control. But no amount of mere 


fights of user can. amount to gvmeT- 
ship. Unless a claim be decided 
on its merits, to be one of pro¬ 
prietary occupation and title, not to 
a mere user, it does not destroy, 
however much it may hamper, the 
State ownership. The distinction 
is important. 
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§ 21* Might to lapsed Lands, Sc,—Head IV, 

It has happened that estates were forfeited for rebellion 
after 1857, or may be forfeited for crime under the Criminal 
Law. Such lands then became State property. The law of 
escheat of lands that had no heii*s, was known to the old 
Hindus under the name of ‘g^lylri.* The Muhammadan 
law tenn ‘nazul’ is also applied to escheated lands. But it 
is very commonly applied to lands or houses that w^ere 
owned by the former government, and therefore became the 
direct property of the succeeding government. 


§ 22. Hypothecation of the Land—Heeid F. 

This is really almost the only vestige of any ‘ universal' 
State claim to land. It is obviously necessary to the security 
of the land-revenue. The revenue is, in fact, an absolute 
first charge on all land, and must be satisfied before any 
other claim ; and the land can be sold, by the Bengal law, at 
once, and by other laws in the last resort, to recover arrears. 

When Government sells land, and no one buys it, the land 
remains (as in Bengal) on the hands of Government, as what 
is called in revenue language, a Government estate, or a 
‘ kh^s mah^l.’ Should a proprietor decline the teiTus of 
Settlement, he may be excluded from the management for 
a time; but the estate, even though farmed or managed 
direct by the Collector ('held khds’ as the phrase is) for 
a time, does not become the property of Government. 


§ 23. Government the ^universal Landlord,^ 

After Government has so distinctly conferred proprietary 
rights in land, any later use of the term ‘ universal land¬ 
lord,' as applied to Government, can only bo in the nature 
of a metaphor, or with reference to the ultimate claim of 
Government alluded to in the last paragraph, or that which 
arises in case of a failure of heirs. 
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function of a landlord that a Government ex¬ 
ercises, is the general care for the progress of the estates; 
making advances to enable the cultivators to sink wells or 
effect other improvements; advancing money for general 
agricultural purposes (under special Acts); suspending or 
remitting the dem^ind for revenue owing to famine or 
calamity of season. 


§ 24. Land-Revenue volhetlier a Tax or Rent. 

The land-revenue cannot then be considered as a rent^ 
not even in raiyatwdri lands, where the law (as in Bombay) 
happens to call the holder of land an ‘ occupant,’ not a 
proprietor. The reason for adopting this term will be 
noticed in the chapter on Bombay tenures. Here it is 
enough to say that the special definition does not entitle 
Government to a true rent Nowhere and under no revenue 
system, does government claim to take the ‘ unearned in¬ 
crement,’ or the whole of what remains after the wages of 
labour, or cost of cultivation and profits of capital, have 
been accounted for. 

If we cannot bo content to speak of ‘ land-revenue,’ 
and must further define, I should be inclined to regard the 
charge as more in the nature of a tax on agricultural 
incomes. 


CHAPTER V. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LAND-REVENUE SYSTEMS 
OF BRITISH INDIA. 

Section I~~Introductory. 

This chapter, in which I have endeavoured to present 
an outline of the various Land-Revenue Systems of 
Bkitish India, and to show how they originated and how 
they are connected together, will contain much that is 
already familiar to every Indian ofiScial; and I’eaders in India 
may therefore regard as unnecessary many of the state¬ 
ments and explanations offered. It seemed, however, de¬ 
sirable to deal with the subject from the point of view of 
the general reader, and accordingly to avoid assuming that 
he possesses a fund of knowledge to start with. It is neces- 
sary, then, to begin from the beginning, and not plunge in 
medias res, or at once make use of terms of revenue-law, 
familial* enough to officials, but certain, until duly ex¬ 
plained, to appear mysterious, if not repulsive, to others. 

I may, however, assume, to start with, a single ifcem of 
knowledge, which, indeed, has been to some extent ex¬ 
plained in the last chapter. The rulers, R^ijds, and emperors 
of the successive governments in aU parts of India, have at 
all times raised the greater part of their State income, by 
levying a charge on the land. Whether this was an Aryan 
institution, or was learned from the Dravidians, or was a 
natural method, adopted independently, I leave the reader 
to fonn the opinion which best satisfies him. But, as a 
matter of fact, it came to be an universally-acknowledged 
principle, that the king, Rdj^, or chief of a territory, had 
VOL. I. r 
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to a SHARE IN THE PRODUCE OF ALL CULTtI 
In time, as might be expected, this revenue came 
to be no longer taken in kind, but in the form of a 
money payment, made at certain seasons when the harvests 
had been realized. 

I have to remark on this generally, that the early 
authoi'ities are naturally concerned only with discuvssing 
whether the king s share shall be a sixth, a fouith, &:c, 
N othing else was needed. It was early recognized that the 
share might be increased in time of war or special necessity, 
but that is all. As a matter of fact, while the early Raje^s 
are supposed to have taken no more than the n^ocths it is 
quite certain that all or many of the later ones demanded 
the half. So tenaciously is old custom clung to in India, 
that in many native states the ruler still takes his revenue 
in kind. On the whole, he is not a loser; for there has been 
a steady rise in the value of grain; and this, perhaps, com¬ 
pensates him to some extent for the want of any regular 
system of periodical revision of assessment. 

But when the time came for the Government (it hap¬ 
pened under the Mughal rule) to change the grain-revenue 
into cash, the first idea was to roughly estimate the standard 
share as yielding so many ‘maunds’ of grain^ for each crop 
on each kind of soil, and then to value it at an average 
price. The early methods of fixing the grain-value were, 
however, so rough, that practically it was but an arbitrary 
process, eftected with moderation, and with reference to the 
ability of the cultivators to pay easily. The change from 
a grain-revenue to a cash-payment had one important con¬ 
sequence : from that time forward it has been recognized as 
a general rule—certainly it was so by the Muhammadan 
governments—that the money-payment needed to be revised 
from time to time, i.e. after the lapse of a suitable term of 


^ The *Maund" (man) is the usual 
weight for reckoning solids. It 
varies in different places •, but the 
general standard is 8o lbs.«i maund. 
The maund is divided into forty 
geers (sir) of two lbs. each, and the 


sir into sixteen chhat^hk (chittack) 
of five toIAa each. Tlie told is the 
weight of the current silver rui^e ; 
approximately two and a half of 
them go to the ounce avoirdupois. 
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In the days of the later Mughal rule, the 


^^^pj^vised, not by any regular process of re-valuation, 
^ufc by the expedient of adding on ‘ cesses ’ to the existing 
totals. These cesses were called by various names, which 
indicated either the name of the governor who imposed 
them^ or the pretence under which they were levied. In 
the Bengal chapters we shall hear a great deal about 
‘cesses.' 

But under our own Government such a device was not 
likely to be followed—at least, not as a means of enhancing 
the land«revenue h It became necessaiy, then, to devise 
some plan of fairly assessing the land-revenue. 

The process by which the Government officials determine 
the amount of land-revenue payable, is called a Settle¬ 
ment (of land-revenue); and the person or the body whom 
Government recognizes as entitled to be proprietor, subject 
to the revenue-payment, is said to bo ‘settled with,' or to 
‘ hold the Settlement.' Who the ‘proprietors’ were and are, 
we have discussed in general terms in the last chapter. 

Our first experiment was made in the province which 
first came under our rule—viz. the ‘Bengal, Bihdr, and 
Orissa,’ of A. p. 1765. Here the plan was to find out 
what lump-sums the several local revenue contractors had 
been paying, or were, in the accounts, shown as bound to 
pay. Such corrections and adjustments as were possible 
were then made in the totals, and the persons responsible 
were told to pay that amount; and by law it was declared 
that they should never have it enhanced. 

So in Bengal^ the process of fixing the revenue-payment 
having been gone through once for all, under pledge that 
no future increase would be demanded, it was called the 
‘Pekmanent Settlement/ We shall, of course, have 
much more to say about this hereafter. 

' I shall afto-rwards explain that and Government levies a rate to 
by lav<r the GovoiTiment levies cer- enable it bettor to meet the expense 
tain ‘ local rat^ or cesses’ for special of periodical famines—a rate which 
purposes, distinct from the land gives rise to very mistaken notions 
revenue, which is Imperial or alxmt what people are pleased to 
general. The district roads and call a * Famine Insurance Fund.' 
district schools are so provided for; 
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^^when we began to administer other province^ 

[oi*th-Western Provinces, or the districts of Madras 
(with exception of the northern part) ^—it was found, as we 
have seen, that the land-tenures were wholly different, and 
that there were no ‘ ZamXnddrs * to hold the Settlement. 
Moreover the inconvenience, and injustice to the public, of 
fixing the revenue for all time, regardless of changes in the 
value of produce, or the rise and fall of agricultural in¬ 
comes, were soon recognized. Therefore different plans of 
making a Settlement were devised and worked out for the 
different provinces, according to the requirements and local 
conditions of each. 

These plans have been gradually modified and improved 
up to the present day. They retain certain general dis¬ 
tinctive features, but all have a certain common basis. 
Speaking generally, all the methods commence with a care¬ 
ful survey, and with a classification of the soil; and then 
begins the Settlement-Officer’s difficult task, viz. to find 
out money-rates per acre which Government can fairly 
charge, as its cash revenue, on the ‘ proprietors ’ for each 
kind or class of soil. 

According to the system in force, the Revenue is either 
assessed in a lump sum on a whole estate—which may be 
a considerable area, or a whole group of villages, or a single 
village (or parts of villages), or it is assessed on single fields 
or holdings surveyed, numbered, and marked out on the 
ground. When the estate is in the hands of a great land¬ 
lord, like the Zamindar of Bengal or North Madras, we call 
it a ZAMfNDlRf Settlement; and in these two instances 
it is also a Permanent Settlement. 

In Oudh we have a TALUQnARf Settlement, with gieat 
Taliiqd^ landlords, but under peculiar conditions, and not 
‘ permanent.* 

When it is a single village (or some part or parts of 
villages) settled with a landlord body or community, we 


* The Northern part was in some 
respects conditioned like Bengal, 
and a Permanent Settlement was 


made for it with Zamindto very 
much on the Bengal lines. 
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ViLiiAOE (or rather a ‘Mah^lw^r’) Settlem* 

"as this system is prevalent in North-Western India 
(and the Central Provinces) it is frequently spoken of as 
the ‘ North-West System ’—for it was devised in the North- 
Western Provinces. 

In the Central Provinces, we have seen that in each 
village, Government confen'ed the proprietary right on a 
person called the ^ Mdlguz^r ’; this Settlement is therefore 
often spoken of as theMALQUZAEf Settlement of the Central 
Provinces, though in all essentials it is a Settlement on the 
North-West model. 

Wherever the system assesses each field separately (as in 
Bombay and Madras, and parts of the Central Provinces, 
and in Berdr) we have a RAiYATwXuf Settlement. 

That is the very briefest outline of what we are now 
going to look into a little more in detail. But let me add 
one thing more of this general character. 

The theory of the land-revenue being, that it is a share 
in the produce^ that share to be fixed by the State itself, 
it might be supposed that all modern systems of assessment 
would aim at finding out the average weight or quantity 
yielded by the share (of each principal crop on each class 
of soil), whatever the share might be,—one-half, one-third, 
or two-thirds, and then valuing it in money at a price 
which would (naturally) be the average harvest price of a 
series of years. In fact, in our very first Settlements (putting 
aside the case of the Bengal Zaminddrs), something like this 
was actually attempted. But it was too difficult and un¬ 
certain ; and they next tried to make a calculation of the 
* assets ’ of the estate. They counted up the total produce 
in gross, and tried to find out the costs of cultivation, wages 
of labour, profits of stock, &c., and, deducting the latter from 
the former, they took a fraction of the balance as the 
revenue or share of the * assets.’ But this also proved im¬ 
practicable, and so they gradually perfected other methods 

» 8oe remarks on this in Chap. XV. one sum of revenue, is. in revenue 

p. 170. TJie village is very often language, the ‘ Mahdl’ for assosH* 

the unit, but the group of land ment purposes, 
hold iin<ler one title, assessed to 
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wilUbe xny object to make plain in the sj^pUU. 
I wish only to make it understood that modern 
assessment methods haye departed further and fuiiiher from 
the plan of valuing in money an actual share in produce. 
Certain systems, however, still retain some vestiges of the 
idea: some more than others. 


Section IL—The Origin of the Land-Ebvenue. 

§ I. The ^Law and Constitution* of India, 

In introducing the subject of ancient revenue systems, 
and quoting authorities as to what was the king’s proper 
share, I must remind the reader that all this was matter of 
custom —that curious and often nndefinable feeling that 
things ought to be in a certain, way because they always 
liave been so. The custom, however, has always to give 
way before the necessities of the ruler ; and that is why, in 
spite of all tliat can be quoted from law-books, we find 
that, in modern times, all Native States claimed, and still 
claim, to be de facto owners of every acre of soil in their 
States, and have taken as much land-revenue as they could 
get without seriously starving the people. Yet, in spite of 
the facts, we find writers—especially the early ones—talk¬ 
ing about the ‘law and constitution of India’; and at least 
one book (Colonel Galloway’s) has been published under 
that title. As a matter of fact, there never has been any¬ 
thing resembling a ‘ law and constitution ’ for any one of 
the diverse countries included in the geographical term 
‘India’ (let alone for the whole), in the sense in which an 
English reader would ordinarily understand the term. 

Possibly, in Colonel Galloway’s time, Indian history was 
not accessible to the same comprehensive or panoramic 
view of it that, thanks to the labours of Sir W. Hunter and 
others, is now open to us. How it was likely that a series 
of loosely-connected States, always at war with one another, 
overrun from age to age by Dravidians, Greeks, Northern 
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Rajputs, Jdts, Gojars, Afghto, Mughals] 
could ever have possessed any general and authori¬ 
tative law entitled to be called the ‘ law and constitution of 
India/ it is not easy to understand. 

I do not, however, ignore the fact that, under all this 
series of dynasties, there were some indications of uniform 
ideas and principles. In the absence of any other force, 
CUSTOM has had a potent influence on the rulers and con- 
queroin no less than on the people. All that were in any 
way Hindu, or Hinduized, had certain common feelings ; 
and the Muhammadan conquerors of later days, over whom 
the law-texts of Arabia or of BAghd^d never had any 
great hold, knew that their only chance of success was to 
confoim as much as possible to the custom of their Hindu 
subjects. 

The early Hindus never had anything that could be 
called a code of practical law. It is absurd to suppose that 
Manu, or any other author’s collection of legal maxims, 
(especially in matters of government) was ‘in force’ as 
statute law is in England or France. The Muhammadan 
law-books were, perhaps, somewhat more generally referred 
to in matters of criminal and civil law between subject and 
subject; but as regards Government anti its rights, they 
were only quoted (when convenient) with a certain respodt; 
their phraseology was also adopted, especially by the more 
religious of the Emperors; but in reality the legal ‘ ’ashr,’ 
and * khirAj/ and all the rest of it, according to the Musal- 
man theory of conquest and taxation, had nothing more 
than a nominal or theoretic relation to the land-revenue as 
actually levied in India. 

In this is one of the great contrasts between Oriental and 
European rule. The moment a modern Englishman gets 
into a district, his law-abiding soul looks for some Act or 
rule, or some ‘Circular’ by which he may be guided* 
Doubtless the ‘ paternal ’ District Officer dislikes the ‘ sec¬ 
tion lo, sub-section 3,’ that prevents him making the ordet 
that he thinks needed for the particular case before him, 
and he abhors the pleader, with his niceties and technical 
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but, all the same, he desires a substrata 
solid authority on which to rely. He will have 
some kind of standard and keep to it; he will be content 
with nothing less, and he will sternly prevent any one from 
exacting more. His revenne-demand shall be assessed 
according to law, under the supervision of Commissioners 
and Boards, with the one idea of making it equal, just, 
and easily borne: but once fixed, it must be paid in full, 
regularly and to the day. 

The Oriental administrator, on the contrary, avoids rigid 
rules, and rarely attempts definition. That is why every 
Indian institution connected with landed rights or propri¬ 
etary interests, often presents seemingly contradictory and 
irreconcileable features; a man is what we call a landlord 
in one aspect, and something quite different in another 
aspect. This is distraction to the European ruler. To the 
Oriental mind it is highly satisfactory;—to the ruler, 
because it enables him to do what ho pleases; to the ruled, 
because it discovers a way of escape: neither can be caught 
between the bars of a rule and made to feel—‘You cannot 
do this because it is illegaV or (on the other hand) ‘ You 
must be bound to submit to so and so, because your legal 
position as a “ proprietor or a “tenant ” (or whatever it is) 
necessarily involves such and such a condition.* He can 
turn one face or the other to the outside, and act on this 
presentment of the case or on that, as it suits him, caring 
nothing for legal consistency or definiteness of principle. 

As soon as circumstances compelled the ruler to ex¬ 
change his grain-share for a money payment, the earliest 
methods were quite hap-hazard. Great rulers like Akbai% 
and wise ministoi’s like Todar Mai or Malik *Ambar (in 
the Dakhan) no doubt endeavoured to propound a fixed, 
equitable rule for assessing land; but they could not bind 
their successors. 

We consequently find the later rulers enhanced the land- 
revenue from time to time as they pleased; and it is 
absolutely absurd to say that by ‘ ancient law and ^con¬ 
stitution '—or what not—they cmld not do so. We are no 
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__^.^ecUbly informed that in early days the 

themselves with their ‘ sixth'; and no doubt, 
as long as there was peace, and cultivation went 
on prosperously, there was little or no temptation to take 
more. But in more recent times it has always been 
the fact that the native rulers have taken to the full 
as much as they could get. But how 1-—by an arbitrary, 
elastic, method of alternate squeezing and loosing. Native 
rulei‘s have always been ready to take the whole in good 
years, but have rarely shown themselves wanting in a 
perfectly unsystematic but practically-working sense of 
adaptation which does not let the pressure be overdone 
in a bad yearh Any definition or straightness of ‘law’ 
would have militated directly against this most obvious and 
characteristic feature of native rule. 

And in all cases the restraint of ‘ mstmn ’ was felt by all 
classes, both ruler and ruled. The ’Ainil or other collector 
knew exactly how far the golden eggs could be multiplied 
without killing the goose that laid them. 

When, therefore, we refer to Manu for Hindu ideas, or to 
the Hiddyd and other Muhammadan text-books, it is not 
because these have, or ever had, any authority as practical 
statute-books—at any rate in the realm of public or consti¬ 
tutional law—but because the books of a time must more 
or less reflect the ideas of the people, and because, of course, 
a pious Hindu or a religious Muhammadan prince would 
always, to some extent, allow the value, as guides, of books 
written by sages or doctors of his semi-sacred law. 

We may, therefore, quote the books, but remember that 
the only general * law and constitu tion ’ of India was, that 
the people did what was the custom, and the king did 
what he chose, at least within the limits of the possible— 
limits which the elastic Oriental mind has ordinarily well 
known how to keep. 

' I speak of course of the average everything and left depopulated 
fair-dealing ruler. There have been villages and ruined provinces ; but 
tyrants here and there, who seized these were exceptional. 
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§ %, The ErndM State organization. 

Now let tis turn backward, and place ourselves, in 
imagination, in the days when a regularly established 
Hindu State was in working order, in very much the 
condition which is indicated rather than described in 
Manu’s Institutes, 

The whole country occupied by the tribe or clan who 
selected and conquered the locality, was first divided out 
into large territories or divisions, and the central and 
largest (or at any rate the best) one was assigned to the 
head chief called 

Bound about him, other estates, graduated in size, were 
occupied by lesser chiefs, heads of tribal groups or sections. 
These would be represented by such titles as 'Thdkur,’ 
‘ Rand,* ‘Rao,* or Every one of these held his estate 

on certain terms of service to the Rdjd, which I^will pass 
over without more detail than to say that a fine was paid 
on succession; that homage was done; that, on summons, 
the chief had to attend with his force; that he was ex¬ 
pected to aid with such contributions as were, in times of 
diflSculty, required. In some parts the most distant of the 
‘estates’ w^ere in hilly country; and heire-the chief was 
more independent than the rest, and was expected to keep 
the passes, and prevent the descent of neighbouring hostile 
tribes and robbom to harass the dominions of the Rdja and 
his chiefs. 

Inside the R^jfi's domain or‘ lA^ilsa,* as the later Rajputs 
and also the Sikhs called it, the greater portion of the land 
was directly under the control of the king’s officers—a 
graded series of district and village authorities— and a 
coi'tain portion of it was held or managed under royal 


^ Seo Sterling’s account of Orissa 
kingdoms in Asiatic HeMarches, vol. 
XV. p. iMJo. ‘ In every part of India, 
it would that under the 

Hindus, the domains roser\*ed for 
the Crown con.stituted, if not the 
largest, at least the moat valuable 
and productive 3hai*es of the whole 


territory.’ 

* This term, now commonly em¬ 
ployed to designate a clerk in office, 
really applies to a native gentleman 
of wealth and position, and pri¬ 
marily (in some places) indicates 
tlie sons, nephews, &;c., of the Kajsi 
or other chief. 
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assignment, by courtiers, ministers of Statel 
^ and military officers, as well as by the younger sons 
and dependants of the royal Piouse. 

The enjoyed two main sources of revenue:— 

I. —The first was the throne-right (spoken of as the ‘gaddf ’ 
or state cushion) with a right to certain tolls and taxes, transit 
duties on trade, excise, rights in the forests (if there were 
any) ^ and taxes from the artisan and trading classes. 

It is possible that if the other chiefs were not powerful, 
these royal rights might extend over their domains as well. 

This group of rights was indivisible, or went to the 
successor of the EajA,—always the eldest son or next heir- 
male. 

II. —The second source of revenue was the share in the 
gi^ain produce of every bfghA of cultivated land, already 
spoken of. 

It will be observed that just as the Raj A took this share 
for his own ‘ khAlsa ’ or demesne lands, so did the separate 
chiefs in their estates: the EAjA took no grain-share in 
Exactly in the same way, where the RAja made a 
grant (or in later days a sale) of a part of his own demesne 
lands to a courtier or a general, &c., the grantee took the 
share (and perhaps some of the other taxes and tolls) which 
would otherwise have gone to the king. 

This fact is at the bottom of a groat deal connected both 
with land-tenures, and the land-revenue. And we have 
already seen how, from the RAjd's grants and from the 
break-up of the territories, village landlord communities 
have arisen. 

Of course the fate of the ancient Hindu States has been 
very vaiious. The smaller ones have often fallen out of 
rank; the ‘Royal’ family has quarrelled; the estate has 
split up like those just mentioned, and dissolved into a 


^ Sea Chap. IV. p. iqB. 

* The reader will bear this in 
mind, becau.se forgotfulnesw of it has 
l»eeu the source of a great deal of 
nonsense written in former days 
about there never having been any 
Royal rovonue-share levied, as in 


Coorg, Malabilr, &c., the fact being 
that the mistake arose from looking 
at lands which formed chiefs* es¬ 
tates, from which the RAtjil as tribal 
chief never did take a royalty, 
whether in Malabar or in any other 
country whore Raj^ existed. 
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village-landlord families, only knoAvri frorl 
6 f the village cultivators by their higher caste and 
memories of a more dignified origin in the remote past. 
In other cases the old Hindu kingdoms were either sub¬ 
dued or destroyed before the conquest,—whether of the 
Afghan, the Mughal, the Mar^thd, the Sikh, or the armies 
of Clive or Wellesley or Lake, 

In this case, the Rdjd’s grain-share passed on to the con¬ 
queror, or succeeding power. If the Kdjd had been killed 
in battle, or had fled, there was no one to share or diminish 
it; it was simply collected by the State machinery of the 
conquering king or emperor ; if the survived under 
the conqueror as a subordinate noble, he was probably in¬ 
stalled by royal grant as a ‘ Zaminddr’ or ‘ Taluqd^r’; and 
continued to collect the grain-share as before, hut had now 
to pass on a portion — perhaps the greater portion^ — to the 
treasury of the conqueror ; and ho made his own wealth by 
other privileges which in the end left him richer than 
before; he was allowed to cultivate the waste, and take the 
profits for himself; he was gradually allowed to bai’gain 
with the State for a fixed revenue payment and keep the 
difierence between that contract sum and what he could 
collect from the ^ raiyats.’ Then it was that the idea of the 
right of reassessing the revenue-share from time to time, 
ill-defined as that practice was, inevitably occun'od to 
him ; and when, under our owm rule, the title in the land 
was secured to the Zamfndto, the power of raising the 
assessment soon developed into the ‘ landlord,' and his right 
of * enhancing ' the ‘ rents,’ which proved such a source of 
burning discussion for after years. 

But this is to anticipate; we must first consider how the 
Hindu Revenue Administration was conducted, and how the 
system fell in with Muhammadan ideas, and was adopted 
by the Mughal conquerors, and has come down, in a modi¬ 
fied form, to the British Government. 

* When, in later days, in Bengal, local revenue, the theory was (and 
the emperor^s deputy allowed the at first the practice) that ^nne- 
surviving ^as well as modern tenths of the whole collections were 

ofliciiils and farmei's) to collect the passed on to the State treasury. 
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§ 3. The Internal Adminisiratioiu 

Taking what was probably the most regularly governed 
territory, we may look within the KAjd’s demesne to see 
how it was managed. The initial grouping of lands is of 
coutvse the ‘ village,’ and to this unit attention was mostly 
paid, because if the grain collection went wrong there, 
nothing else would go right. In the last chapter we have 
fully gone into the question of the origin of villages, and 
shown how cultivation could only be done by aggi-egates 
of men who were united in some sort of bond for mutual 
society and protection. Whether the villages were actually 
primaeval settlements of tribes, allotting the lands accord¬ 
ing to custom, or whether they were later foundations by 
colonists and settlers, it was natural that some one man 
should take the lead as the representative of the village ; 
and as the collection of the king’s share at the threshing- 
floor required watching, that headman was naturally drawn 
more and more into connection with the State, and became 
in fact a State officer. No wonder, then, that the office 
soon assumed an hereditary character, and that, what with 
the importance his State connection gave him, and the 
emoluments which he was allowed to enjoy, the headman 
became an institution so useful, that he survived where 
many other institutions gradually disappeared* The fact 
that every village from which the king drew a share, had 
a headman— alluded to in the early books as the ‘ gi’^Amad- 
hikAr,* and later on by a multitude of names (‘pAtel,* 

* mandal,^ ‘ pradhan,’ and later still, ‘ muqaddam * and 
‘ lambardAr ’) — became a recognized universal fact of village 
organization. 

But the headman required the assistance of a person who 
could write and do sums and keep the accounts of the col¬ 
lection, and register facts regarding the land and its culti¬ 
vators ; so that a village ‘patw^ri’ — the ‘ grAmalekhak ’ 
(village- writer) of ancient days—became equally a neces¬ 
sary part of the system. 

The natural land-unit of the revenue system being the 
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§L 


its adm-inistration furnished the pattern for all the 
rest. The village official personnel was, for Government 
purposcjs, simply repeated in wider and wider circles, first 
over a smaller area, and then again, over a still larger area 
such as we now call a district. 

As regards the ‘ district,’ there are allusions in Manu to 
‘ a lord over looo villages ’; and we have traces, in parts of 
India, both of the ancient districts and of the officers who 
presided over them, still remembered in later Hindu dia¬ 
lects as ‘ sirdesmukh ’ (chief head of a ‘ des ’) ; with him an 
accountant of the district was also recognized. But the 
most generally used and best known division was that 
which was smaller than a ‘ district’ and comprised the charge 
of eighty-four villages or some similar group. It is better 
known to us by the later (Muhammadan) name of ‘par- 
gana.’ It was always adopted by the Mughal system, and 
the parganas into which the country was then divided, 
are almost everywhere known to this day. In Mardth^ 
countries, and by the Sikhs, the same division was 
known by the name Haluka^.* 

The pargana or taluka official staff just repeated that of 
the village, only in the larger jurisdiction. There was the 
‘ desmukh ’ or pargana headman, and the ‘ des-pdndyd,’ or 
desdi, who kept the pargana accounts. The fomer, as we 
shall see, became the ‘ chaudhari ’ of later times, and the 
latter the ‘ qdnungo.’ Directly under these were the villages ; 
unless indeed for certain purposes, a circle of villages was 
locally recognized and called a ‘tappa,’ intermediate 
between the pargana and the single village. 

It seems that from very early times these officials were 
paid (wholly or partly) by holding land revenue-free in 
mrtue of their offiA:e, which is exactly the ‘ watan ’ it after¬ 
wards came to be called in Central India and Bombay^. 

‘ Let the lord of ten vDlages,’ says Manu, ‘ enjoy the produce 
of two plough lands (or as much ground as can be tilled 


* This was th© Arabic word 
‘ ta'alhiqa,’ but as it was adopted as 
a Hindi word in the form talukay X 


writ© it so. 

» See Chapter IV, on Lanjl Ten¬ 
ures, p. 180. 
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o ploughs), the lord of twenty that of ten plougE^ 
ord of lOo that of a village, the lord of looo that of 
a large village/ Traces of this bolding of service-lands (ser¬ 
vice I here use of official service as distinct from land held 
for milita't'y service) we shall meet with all over India; it 
extended not only to the village, subdivision, and district 
headmen and account-keepers, but to the watchmen, priests, 
and even artisans of the villages. The reason why the 
official holdings, as a direct origin of a peculiar land-tenure, 
survived so in Central and Western India, and to a lesser 
extent in the South, and disappeared in the North, is that 
in the fonner countries the Muhammadan kings were even 
more respectful to local institutions than the Mughals ; and 
though the Mughal Empire at last extended over the Dakhan, 
its duration was brief and its hold imperfect. The Mardtha 
rulers, who followed the Mughals, were Hindu, and there¬ 
fore imbued with the spirit of the universal Hindu system. 
Averse to revenue-free holdings as they were, they did not 
dare to interfere with such a deeply-rooted institution as 
the Hindu official’s hereditary land-holding. 


§ 4, The Mughal Revenue-organization. 

How very generally the Mughals preserved the Hindu 
system, only with some attempt at definition and with the 
adoption of Perso-Arabic official terais for everything- - 
terms that have come down to our own officers—is well 
known through the description given by Ab-ul-Fazl (Akbar’s 
minister) in his Ayin-i-ATcbarl^ and through other his¬ 
torians. 

The great provinces, like Bengal, Oudh (in later times), 
the Dakhan, Alldhdbad, &c., were the grand divisions, and 
were designated ‘ Suba^.’ Each Suba was primaivly divided 

^ Before the Mughal times, some (officially called Siibaddr) throw off 
of them, as Bengal aud Jaunpur, their allegiance and set up as sopa* 
had been independent Afghan rate States. Oudh, and the State of 
kingdoms, and became Mughal the Niz^m of Hyderabad in the 
Subaa. Again in the days of de- Dakhan, are familiar examples, 
dine, the KAwjibs or other goyernors 
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cts (but larger than our present distyicts) 


The Sirkfir was di vided into parganaa (sometimes called 
mahdls), and these, for some purposes, wore aggregated into 
contiguous groups called ‘ dastiir ’ ^ (or dastur-ul-’aml)—a 
grouping which does not appear long to have survived, or 
to have had any great importance. 

In the reign of Shdh Jah^n, another subdivision was 
recognized, that of ‘ chakld *: it was a division of the Shba. 
Thus, in Bengal, in the time of Ja’far Khdn, the Siiba was 
divided into thiity-two Sirkars or into thirteen chakli^‘\ 
We read of the Company being granted, in 1 760, the ‘ chakla' 
of Bardwiln in Bengal 

In Akbar s time the important revenue officer was the 
^’dmir (or 'amlguzAr), who supervised the village collections 
of his district, and adjusted the avssessments on the prin¬ 
ciples of the Settlement made during this reign. The ’dmiFs 
jurisdiction was not determined by area, but according to 
the amount of revenue under his control. Thus it would 
happen that the charge would be small where the land was 
well populated and highly cultivated, and larger in a poor 
and barren country. The ’^inil was in after times called 
‘ Karori'—the officer who collected a ‘ crore ’ (ten million = 
Karor) of ‘ ddms’ (i.e. R. z,5o,ooo)^. Still later, the Ka- 
rori’s duty was restricted to revenue-collection, the asse^s- 
mcmts being made by another officer (amin-faujddr), in 
subordination to whom the Karori acted. 


‘Incorrectly written ‘Circar.' 
Tlius wo road of the Northern Cir- 
<jars of Madras. It was suggested 
tliat each Suba should consist of 
twenty-two Sirkars, and each Sirkdr 
of twenty-two parganas, but this 
was only an idea never realised in 
pmctice. 

* Beamea’ EUioiVs Glomtry, vol. ii. 
p. ao et seq. 

» Fifth Report, vol. i. 19, 389. 
Beames' Miotfs Glossariji speaks of 
the * OhaklA * as a division of a 
»SirkAr/ somewhat larger than 
a modern ‘ district ’ but less tlian 
fi Commissioner*^ division. It was 


known in Oudh, not lix the North- 
Western Provinces. In Bengal cer¬ 
tainly the Chakld was not part of 
a SirkAr, but a larger district, as 
the numbers in the text show. Tlie 
* ChaklAdar ’ was the District Officer, 
and the *Amil was under him for one 
or more ‘ parganas * : the *Amil 
might be alone, or there might also 
bo a revenue-farmer at the same 
time. {Koiik-^'^estem Promnces Gazette, 
vii. 107 not.e,) 

* The ‘ dam* was a small copper 
coin, of somewhat doubtful value ; 
in Akbar’s time, it is said, forty 
wont to the rupee. 
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district accoii: 


pargancb there was a 

called ‘Kanungo^ (Qdnungo = one who declares 
the rule or standard). He was the Hindu ‘Des-pAndyd/ 
The executive officer of the pargana was called Chaudhari, 
the old Hindu ‘ des-mukh.* 


§ 5. The Jdg{v System. 

One other feature of the Mughal system should bo men¬ 
tioned. Just as the Hindus divided the whole country 
into the royal domains and chiefs domains, so the Mughala 
apportioned their territory into ‘khdlsa* and ^j^gir' lands. 
The former was divided into charges, and managed by 
'd^inils and State officials, as just described. The rest was 
divided out into blocks, or estates, which were made ovet 
for life (the grants became hereditary at a later stage) to 
certain military commanders, ministers, and courtiers, who 
took the revenues for their own support, or that of a mill'- 
tary force which they were bound to maintain. Probably 
the idea was copied from the Hindu system. vSometimos 
waste tracts were granted in ‘jagir,* and sometimes out¬ 
lying and troublesome districts. The j^girddr managed 
the whole, increased the cultivation, and applied the re¬ 
venue to his own support, and to the expenses of the 
administration and the pay of troops. While a strict 
control lasted, the jAgfrdAr was bound to take no more 
than the sum assigned; and if more came into his hands, 
he had rigidly to account for the surplus to the State 
treasury^. The system of assigning the revenues of a 
tract as a reward for good service, or the support of troops, 
is a regular Oriental method, and has been continued in 
our own times in a modified form. 


* The sysh^m Jagirs, which has 
also been touched on in the last 


chapter, is more fully explained in 
the chapter on Beng^ Tenures. 
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§ 6. Farming or Contracting Systems, 

The last phase in the administration was that which 
marked the later days of the Empire after the death of 
Aurangzeb. 

I have already explained ^ how important it was for the 
Mughal rulers to conciliate, and if possible make use of, the 
old E^jds, who, though yielding submission to the conqueror, 
were only too likely to give trouble directly a chance of 
revolt occurred. This circumstance led to the appointment 
of R^jds to collect, or rather to contract for, certain defined 
sums of revenue required from their territories. I have also 
explained how, in days of disorder and feeble rule, such a 
plan of contracting for a fixed sum of revenue saved all the 
trouble of local control, and so was generally adopted; and 
then, not only old territorial chiefs, but speculators, courtiers, 
and quondam officials, were allowed to become revenue- 
famners, either of parganas or of larger or smaller areas, 
according to their means and spheres of influence. Their 
tenitories were spoken of as the ‘ ihtimdm,' or charge. A 
Rdjd, a chaudhari, or a speculator with no title at all, thus 
appointed to manage the tract under his influence, would 
bo equally designated as the ‘landholder’ or ‘Zamind^’ 
of his tendtory, and would he so called in the ‘ sanad^' or 
official warrant of his appointment. A person allowed a 
somewhat less impoitant tract on the same terms (and some¬ 
times made subordinate to a ‘ Zamfndar ’) would he called 
* Taluqdar.’ In Oudh, the title of ‘ Taluqdd,r ’ was applied, 
with no suggestion of inferior rank, to holders of estates of 
the fibst class 

At first, the duty of such a ‘landholder’ was strictly to 
gather the revenues of the villages, and retain only his own 
recognized share of the total, which was usually one-tenth^ 

' Se© Chap. IV. p. 185. miudar" had acquired a special 

* Possibly it was that the Oudh meaning in Oudh, and was applied 

Taluqs were not so large as the dis- to grantees or othere who had the 

tricts of Btmgal Zamindto : but I management of single villa^s. 
think it likely that the term ‘ za~ 
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laking ceii/ain other deductions^ all exactly I 
accounted for. But in time the strictness was 
relaxed, and the ‘ ZaraindArs ^ were simply required to make 
good a lump-sum, raised from time to time, and paitaking 
more and more of the nature of a bargain. Under such a 
system, oppression of the country people was sure to follow. 
All regular assessments, and authoiized revisions of land- 
revenues, were further and further abandoned h The 
IVeasury authorities of the province merely increased 
their demands on the ‘ Zarninddi’ ^ by adding extra 
giving them this name or that, according to the par¬ 
ticular necessity or fancy that originated them. These 
amounts had, of course, to be got out of the villages—• 
with a good deal more besides. In the days of decline, 
as we shall see, both in Oudh and Bengal, an occasional 
vigorous governor would make a desperate grasp at the 
reins of revenue-control; for a time the revenue-farming, or 
Zarnmd^ri management, would be set aside, and an attempt 
made to return to village collections through the pargana 
officials; but always without lasting result. Exactly 
the same thing happened in the first days of British rule. 
Zainhidte were set aside, and other local collectors tried ; 
but in vain. The Zatumddri system had become the only 
one by which the revenues could be secured; at least, 
without an entirely new system, which would have in¬ 
volved a survey of the lands, and other steps, which were 
not possible at the time, even if anyone had thought of 
them. 


* Farming tho reveuuea (a bad 
example Avhlch was often copied in 
our first essays at ma nagement) Wivs 
always the rosourc© either of go- 
Ternments in their decline or of 
mere marauders like the Rohillaa. 
The Marathiis adopted it also when 
their position was not secure. The 
Bohillas made farming the corner¬ 
stone of their financial system, and 
it is still in force in the small 
Rohilla Stato of R^rnpiir. ‘ ‘‘Pro¬ 
prietors ” were not recognized ; the 
only favour conceded to landholders 
was permission to hold them “ sir 


(home-farm) at privileged rates/ 
The fanner, however, was bound 
to let the tonant’.s rates alone for 
the period of his lease. The 
hillas certainly succetnled fiom a 
financial point of view. They raised 
from Bareilly a sum nearly cKpial to 
sixteen lakhs of our currency in 
1754, which is not far short of the 
as.sesKmeiit lao years later. But 
after twenty-five years of the Nawiib 
Wazir’s , Oudh ' rule, thf» revenue had 
fallen to half that amount . —(Review 
of Bareilly SdUemerU Report, p. 5. ) 
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contract system spread all over Bengal_ 

vf^lno upper part of Madras; how, in a modified form, 
it was adopted in Oudh, and to a much less extent and in 
a different form, it prevailed in Northern India; how it 
was only allowed by the Mariithds to a limited extent, and 
for individual villages; and how, wherever adopted, it 
produced various effects on the land-tenures, I have already 
given some idea in the last chapter. Here I must return 
to the revenue-administration, and pass on to notice the 
changes that followed from the example set by the Mughal 
Empire, in later Hindu States—Rajput, Mar^tha, and Sikh. 
Indeed, they were very slight. When we look to the 
organization of Rdjput States, as we find them after the 
time of Akbar—whose policy had been to encourage and 
gain the suppoi't of the Rajput princes—we find a number 
of Persian revenue terms gradually introduced, but the 
administration essentially the same as that of the early 
kingdoms. 

Exactly the same thing happened when Mar^th«i States 
rose on the ruins of the Muhammadan and Pathiin king¬ 
doms, and when the Sikh States took the place of the 
Afghan governor in the Panjdb. 


§ 7. JPost-Mugkal Hindu Administmtiou. 

The Hindus always held to the system I have already 
described,—the allotment of the whole territory into tracts 
governed by the Rajd or overlord, and tracts governed by 
his ‘feudal’ chiefs; and I have before alluded to their 
recognition of estates called bhiimiyd—holdings which were 
virtually proprietary estates but of inferior rank, because 
the holders were proprietors, not governors. The direct 
management was by heads of districts, practically the same 
as the Muhammadan ‘pargana,’ and called taluka; under 
these were subdivisions called ‘ tappa,’ and then came ^he 
villages. ^ 

The only remarkable fact is this, that the later Hindu 





’uEammadan system^. 
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[Opted many Perso-Arabic terms derived fri 



§ 8. Mardthd Revenue System, 


For central government each Mardthd State had a Dfwdn 
or Miiuster. Under him was the Fard-navis, a sort of 
Financial Minister, and with him the Maziim- (or Majmua) 
-ddr, or Registrar. Thei^ was also a Chitta-navls (letter- 
writer or Secretary), a ‘ Sikka-navls,* who kept the Prince’s 
seal, and a ‘ Pot-navis,’ or Treasury Officer. Thia group 
formed the ‘ Secretariat ’ or State Department. 

In the dhtrkts, a considerable territory was in charge of 
a ‘ kamavisddr,’ who had deputies in each subdivision. The 
deputy, again, in each patta, subdivision, or tappa, was aided 
by a * kdrkim ’ or agent. The minor subdivisions varied 
according to convenience. The Mardthds sometimes con¬ 
tinued the use of the Muhammadan ‘ sirkdr * and ‘ pargana,’ 
and sometimes spoke of the ‘ taluka.’ The * tappa ’ used 
by them was larger than a pargana, and waS' subdi¬ 
vided into ‘zilasV But each district was not left to 
the kamavisddr alone: his authority was shared by an 
officer called the ‘zamindiir.’ Here we have another mean¬ 
ing for this Protean term. The zammd^r was, in fact, the 
old ‘ desmukh ’ with a new name; he was the executive 
head collector ; and the kamavfsdAr was really put in as 
a spy or check on him to prevent his absorbing the revenue. 
Of coui'se the kAnungo or district accountant was main-^ 
tained, and he ranked next below the ‘zamindAr.’ 

§ 9. Later Rdjput States, 

The later RAjput States had, and still have, an exactly 
similar system, only with different names : thus the diwdn 

* Just as the Sikhs adopted Per- from the use later acquired, where 

sian for the official or Court * zila'' was adopted in the Reg’da- 
lariguag*^ iions, for the district embracing 

* Malcolm, vol. ii. p. 4. The tc^rm several parganas. 

*2ila’/as herelociilly used,is different 


misT/ff. 



tiled ‘ kdrndar charge iVaffoAres ; the fard-na 
* daftan,’ and so forth. 
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It should be remembered that certain tracts were 
either held by renters or farmers, or by ‘jagirddrs,’ 
military and other assignees of the revenue of certain 
areas; and in these tracts the official collectors did not 
interfere. 

The Mar^thas, and the better Rajput chiefs, were careful 
of their territories. ‘All ground,’ says Sir J. Malcolm"^, ‘be 
it ever so waste or hilly, is included in the divisions (par- 
gana, tappa, taluka, &c.) which are marked by natural or 
artificial boundaries, such as rivers, water-courses, ranges 
of hills, trees, rocks, ridges, or lines between any two re¬ 
markable objects. The lands were measured, including the 
space occupied by banks, walls, houses, &c., in the time of 
the Mughal Government; and this record of measurement 
was lodged in the office of every zaminddr of a district as 
well as in the fard-navis’ (State Secretary’s) office. Several 
of these records have been saved ; but where they are not, 
the ease with which the memory of the respective limits 
was preserved by the hereditary officers of the district and 
village to whom this duty belongs, is very extraordinary.’ 


§ lo. Sikh System in the Punjab. 


When the Sikh Government succeeded to the Muslim 
dominions in the Panjdb, they followed the same system. 
I may pass over the first short period when the confederate 
and equal chiefs (grouped in what were called ‘misl ’) 
divided the country into a multitude of ‘ taluqas^.’ Soon 
the genius of Ranjit Singh prevailed, and he became King 
(or Mahfir^jd) and made the other chiefs ‘ feudal ’ lords and 
governors of districts under him. These governors he called 
‘ Jdgirdar, or ‘ Diw^an,’ or ‘ Ndzim,’ as the case might be. 
Under these, again, were districts of manageable size (talu- 

* Vol. ii. p. 5. course quarrelled, and very sooa 

* The Sikh dominion commonced they were nxluced under head, 

with a sort of confederacy of a See Hunter’s India (Gaz, vol. vi. 

number of equal chiefs. They of p. 410. 2ud edition.) 
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‘ Kardfe * were the presiding officers, who as^s^ 
collected the revenues. 


§ II. Rifsumd of Native Systems. 

In short, the student will bear in mind that the Mughal 
system, as introduced by Akbar and his successors (before 
that organization was virtually replaced by the system of 
reveniKefarming), was, in fact, the old Hindu model. 
The Hindu States always kept it up, only that they 
preferred several of the Persian names that the Mughal 
Empire had introduced, Tho fact was, that while the 
early Hindu system had been one without any survey 
or measurement, and without any records to speak of, 
the Mughal rulers crystallized it into more business-like 
permanence, by measuring and recording villages, parganas, 
and ‘sirkdrs* with their revenue assessment. Once fixed, 
the local hereditary officers became the depositaries of the 
measures, rules, and facts (qilmingo means the officer who 
‘ declares ’ the ‘ rule,' measure, or law in revenue mattei-s). 
All later Governments were glad to avail themselves of 
these records; and the old formal assessment of Akbar's 
date formed a sort of basis or fundamental assessment, 
remembered with almost superstitious reverence, though 
of course it was altered and increased according to circum¬ 
stances, and no one really expected to be assessed according 
to it, unless he conceived a right to hold at fixed rates, which 
was thus expressed. Briefly, the essential features of all 
historic revenue-management, whether Rajput, Mughal, 
Mardth^, or Sikh, have been the following, under whatever 
variety of names:— 

(1) the village, with its headman and accountant; 

(2) very frequently there was an intermediate grouping 

of villages forming a ‘tappa,’ under a minor civil 
officer and stafif; this is not always found; 

(3) a larger district forming a pargana or taluka, under a 

district headman (kfirddr, 'toil, chaiidhari, karorf, 
&c.), and aided by an accountant (kdnungo); 
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Bveral 2 )a 7 ^gana 8 united into a sirkdr (or locd 
chakld) under a Diw^Ln, Ndzirn, &c. 

Wherever revenue-farming arrangements were introduced 
in the late Mughal days, it w^s on a largo scale ; and the 
local magnate who became contractor, first atrophied and 
then obliterated the local revenue staff; whereas, when the 
Marathds and Sikhs adopted farming it was chiefly by 
single villages or small taluq^as. 


Section III.— Ancient Authorities regarding the 
^King^s Shake.’ 


§ I. The Hindu Theory, 

I have called attention to the fact that the earlier races 
who preceded the Aryans—or, as I call them, K^jputs, 
according to their later and surviving name—did not origin¬ 
ally accord their king a share in the giain-heap of every 
village in his dominion, but allotted him the entire produce 
of certain land$. In Chutiy^ Ndgpur, for instance, among 
the Dravidian races, and among the Gonds and others of 
Central and South India, we find distinct traces of the 
allotment of areas for the king, ministers, and so on, down 
to the village heads^. But even there the practice gradu- 
ally grew up of taking a grain-share from the other lands 
also. And this practice became universal. The Hindu 
States always took a grain-share for the king in his 
territories, and for the chiefs in theirs. 

The idea of a ‘ share ’ for the king seems to have been a 
very eaady one : thus Sir John Malcolm quotes the Makd- 
Ihdrata as alluding to the origin of kings: ^ Mankind ’ 
(says the author) ‘ were continually opposing each other, 
and they at last went to Brahma to ask him to appoint a 
king over them. Manu was directed to he their king. He 
replied, “ I fear a sinful action: government is arduous, 
especially among ever-lying men.” They said, Fear hot; 

* S©6 also the section on Chutiyii Ndgpur Tenures (Bengal). 
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1 receive a recompenseof beasts a fiftietB 
Iso of gold, and we will give yoM a tenth of the corn, 
increasing your store,’*’ &c.^ Manu (chap, vii* 127-130) 
saj’^s; ‘ Of cattle, of gems, of gold and silver, added each 
year to the capital stock [the king’s share is] a fiftieth 
part^, of gi'ain an eighth 'pa/rt, or a eixth or a twelfth, 
according to the diflforence of the soil and the labour neces¬ 
sary to cultivate it.’ In Chap, x, v. 118, it is admitted 
that the shtire may be raised to one-fourth of the crops at 
a time of urgent necessity, as in war or invasion; and so 
the tax on the mercantile classes may be raised. It “was 
noticed that in Alexander’s time the cultivators were 
already contrib\iting one-fourth of the grain^. In the great 
southern Hindu kingdom of Bfjanagar or Vij^yanagar 
(which lasted till the seventeenth century), the Minister 
Vidydrany^ declared that a king who took more than one- 
sixth ‘ shall be deemed impious in this world, and shall be 
cast into hell-flames in the next^.’ 

Colonel Wilks, in bis History of Mysore, has given other 
instances of the southern kingdoms taking one-sixth®. 

Harihar Kdi, who was one of the early kings of Bfjanagar 
(a.d. 1334-47), is said to have divided the grain thus: half, 
including the straw, to the cultivator; and the remaining 
half was made into three shai’os, one of which went to the 


king, one to the overlord or ‘ proprietor ’ of the village, and 
one-third to priests and the religious classes ; but the latter 
the king also took, on the plea that he supported the 


priests 

From the many allusions in books, it seems probable 
that, as long as the old kingdoms were at peace, the tradi- 


* Malcolm, vol. i. p. 231, note. 

^ Briggs notices that in the time 
of Tavernier the king took two per 
cent, of the gems iouiid at Gol- 
khandd (the celebrated diamond 
mines, then worked). 

* Strabo, lib. xv. 1030 ; and Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, ii. 53, quoted by 
Briggs, 

* Briggs, p. 6a, 

* But it seems tliat the sixth was 
ealargod very easily. Thus, Colonel 


Wilks tells. UB of a Ptindyan king 
invading Kdnara in the thirteenth 
century, who made the people give 
him the sixth of husked rice, thus 
adding ten per cent, to the con¬ 
tribution at one stroke. 

* See this more fully described, 
and the curious method of calculaiing 
the produce by a certain multiple 
of the st'cd sown, described in Sir 
T.Munro'a Minute on Kdnara,given 
in Arbuthnot, p. Or of voL i. 
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ixth was adhered to^ The king had no expa]^ 
istrations nor demands like those on a modern 
government; and as long as the revenue-share came in 
regularly, and as it was moderately increased by increase of 
cultivation and by the other tolls and dues which the king 
levied, he had no great temptation to raise the share, at any 
rate formally and openly. But there always comes a time 
wdien invasion and war and other difficulties disturb affairs ; 
and in later days we shall find Hindu kingdoms, no less 
than others, raising the revenue freely. 

In other places, the share of two-fifths was commonly 
levied, and the * panchdo ’ is still a traditionally common 
proportion of grain-produce, now paid to a ‘ proprietor' who 
has intervened between the cultivator and the king. 

The ‘ Fifth Report ’ gives many more details as to the 
extent of shares taken at different times 2. "What the Sikh 
demand w^as, will appear fully in the chapter on the Panj^b 
Revenue System. 

It is unnecessary, however, to go into further detail, 
because, whatever was the early practice, and whatever its 
causes and its duration, it is quite certain, as Campbell 


remarks, that in later times the practice in all States — a 
practice that can be traced back before the end of the 
seventeenth century, at any rate — was to take a half of the 


gram m some cases, and in 
nients were levied, as much as 

* Indeed, Abul Fazl, in the Ayin* 
i’Akhariy says the Hindu custom 
was to take one-sixth (of the gross 
produce). And seo M. Williams' 
translation of the Sakuntaldy Act II, 

1>. 49. 

* Vol. ii. pp. 411, 46a, 473-3; 
see also Hunter's Orissa^ vol. i. p. 
3^”5 J Campbell [CohUen Club Papers)y 
P- X 55 - Sw also Sir T. Munro’s 
opinion in a Minute at page 9a of 
Arbuthnot, voi. i. See also note in 
Phillips, p. 227, showing that there 
was no real limit on the share. It 
should be remembered with refer¬ 
ence to the supposed moderation of 
the ‘ one-sixth,’ that it really re¬ 
presented little more than a charge 


places where money assess- 
could be gob without driving 

for the royal ‘ privy purse.’ No 
public works, no army, and no 
police had to be maintained out of 
it. The army was supported by the 
estates on the feudal system, and so 
with the police as far as there was 
any distinct from the military force. 
And when the great tanks, bathing 
places, and other works which are 
now looked on with just admiration 
as showing the wealth, power, and 
wisdom of the old kings, were made, 
it was chiefly by unpaid labour, 
or at least by labour fed with food 
tiikon from tlxe neighbourhood. All 
this cannot be ignored in comparing 
the modern system with the 
ancient. 
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to abscond into the jungle, and by the careff 
rustic mode of exaction which the old rulers were 
clever in applying. 


§ 2. Muhammaclcm theory of Land-Revenue. 

I will now briefly allude to the Muhammadan law theory 
of the revenue—not, as I have already said, because the 
Mughals really understood it or carried it out, but because 
it was sometimes convenient for the orthodox to refer to it; 
and because, occasionally, fanatical rulers did impose some 
of the taxes eo nomine on the Hindus, 

The theory was that the inhabitants of a country might 
be regarded as ^ milU,' ov peaceful; ^ zimmi* or subdued 
infidels; and ‘ harhi^ those in arms against the Muslim ; 
and the treatment of a conquered country may be briefly 
described in the words of an author quoted in Colonel 
Galloway's La%o and Constitution of India ^‘ When the 
ImAm (leader of the faithful) conquers the country by force 
of arms, if ho permits the inhabitants to remain, he imposes 
the kh irdj on their lands and i\\% jaziya (correctly jiziyat) 
on their heads *; and he adds that the land then remains 
the property of the conquered ^ 

Some authors considered Mdrdj to be of different kinds 
—the term in itself meant the whole of the surplus pv’o- 
duce after deducting the cost of production^. 

But there was also the more lenient form of ^Mvirdj 
niuJcdsimaf or division of produce, by which the sovereign 


* P. 3a : the work is called Siny- 
uLwahaj. 

^ With the poll-tax or ‘jaziyii’ 
we have no concern ; but the reader 
will find some curious facts about it 
in Beames’ ElliotCs Glossary, vol. ii, 
sub voc. jaziya. Thus 'AU-ud-din 
Kliilji is described as conversing 
with a learned Qazi—* From what 
description of Hindus is it lawful 
to exact obedience and tribute ?' 
The Qiizi replies ; * Imiira Ilanif 
says that the Jasiya, or as heavy a 


tribute as they can hear, may he 
imposed, instead of death, on in¬ 
fidels ; and it is commanded that 
the jajtiya and kkirdj he exacted to 
the uttermost farthing, in order 
that the punishment may approach 
as near as possible to death.' ‘ You 
may perceive,' replied the king. 

‘ that without reading k^arncd 
books, I am in the habit of putting 
in practice that which has iKMm en¬ 
joined by the Prophet.’ 

* Quoted in Briggs, p. 115, 
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tiji-fifth or so. This was, of course, the exact co* 
the old Hindu grain-share. 

The tax converted into money was called 
zifa^ or simply ‘ wazifa, and this was (originally) * regulated 
by the ability of the cultivator to pay.* 

On such general principles, it is not surprising that the 
Muhammadan rulers exercised considerable latitude in 
assessing their revenue ; and that no particle of evidence can 
be adduced for the ^proposition that by ‘law and constitu¬ 
tion ’ of India, Akbar*s Settlement, or any other, constituted 
a standard to which every one could appeal, and beyond 
which he could not lawfully be enhanced. As a matter of 
fact, in the best days of Mughal rule, moderation and con¬ 
trol over collecting officers were duly observed; but no 
ruler ever dreamt that he might not from time to time (as 
he chose—there was no other principle) revise the assess¬ 
ment. Good rulers did so by a formal measurement and 
moderate additions. Indifferent rulers did so by the easier 
expedient of merely adding on ‘ cesses ’ (known in revenue 
language as ^kuhuh* and Uibivdby Bad rulers simply 
bargained with farmers for fixed sums, thus both compelling 
and encouraging the farmer to raise the assessment on the 
cultivatoi-s, or, in other words, delegating to the farmer the 
proper functions of the State officer in revising assess¬ 
ments. 

How the revenue-farmer exercised this power we shall 
see in the history of Bengal; it was the origin, of course, of 
his right of enhancing (what became) the rent When the 
raiyats ceased to be dealt with direct by the State officers, 
they were, in effect, handed over to the Zamlnddr, who in 
time became ‘ the landlord/ and they his * tenants.* 

Before the Mughal times, we find ^AM-ud-dfn (a.D. 1 294- 
1315) imposing a half produce tax, or Jddrdj^. But the 


* See Briggs* vol. i. 347. grant of Government, pays no land- 

The reader will notice that this revenue, or of which the revenues 
term, though not now used for aro assigned to a grantee. The 
the laud-revenue, has entered into ‘ land-revenue * as an ainouMt as- 
common use in the ofiicial term sessod is jama’«total; as a pay- 
* lakhir^j/ i e. land which, by the ment it is spoken of as ‘ mdl/ or in 
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lly useful history of land-revenue begins witn 
Akbar. 

Before, however, I speak of the Akbarian Settlement, of 
which the central feature was the commutation of the grain- 
share into a money payment, let mo introduce to the reader 
the method of grain-division as it used to be employed, and 
as it is still locally employed, either between the native 
Kdjd and his subjects, or between landlord and tenant, as 
in Bih^r, the PanjAb, and otlier locaUties. 


§ 3. Practice of Orain-clivision, 

The earliest form of grain-division is the deposit of the 
grain in heaps on the threshing-floors and measuring it 
out with certain measures, which varied with the custom 
of the place. How complicated such a measurement can 
be made, and what varied forms of fraud can be practised 
on either side, it is not easy to reahze. In the chapter on 
Sindh, I have made allusion to the elaborate practice 
followed in former days in some of the districts there ; and 
in various other provincial sections I have given accounts 
of the curious local practices of division. Here I only give 
a general idea of the commonest forms, which wore—(1) 
actual division; (3) estimating the standing crop and de¬ 
claring a certain number of ‘maunds’ to be the king’s 
share. 

In order to save the trouble of dividing, sometimes—and 
this was perhaps a step towards dissolution of the system— 
a method of estimation would be allowed ; a practised eye 
looked at a field, and judged, ‘ The reaping of such a field 
will give so many niaunds of grain, of which so many go 
to the king ’; and the officers took that amount of grain, 
whether more or less than was actually harvested. 

I will ask the student to remember the vernacular terms: 

‘ bhdoli' (or ‘ batdi ’) by itself or in compound, is applied to 

aome provinces ^ wu’omZa.* (In the versal and the only one under- 
Panjilb this use of the torui is uni- stood.) 
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grain-division: ‘kankiit’ (or kan) is applied to tne 


§ 4 . In Rdjpnt States. 


Colonel Tod thus speaks of the grain-share collection in 
Kdjput States^:— 

^ There are two methods of levying the revenues of the 
Crown on every description of corn— ‘‘kankiit ” and “batal'': 
—for, on sugarcane, poppy, hemp, tobacco, cotton^, indigo, and 
garden pi'oduce, a money payment is fixed, varying from rupees 
two to six per Uglid, The hanhut is a conjectural estimate of the 
standing crop by the united judgment of the officers of Govern¬ 
ment—the pdtel (village headman), pakvdH —and the owner of 
the field. The accuracy with which an accustomed eye will 
detemiine the quantity of grain on a given surface is surpiising, 
and should the owner deem the estimate overrated, he can 
insist on bataf or division of the corn after it is threshed. . . . 
In the batai system the share of the Government is from one- 
third to two-fifths of the spring harvest’’, as wheat and barley ; 
and sometimes even half, which is the invariable proportion of 
the autumnal crops. The “ kankiit ” is the moKst liable to cor¬ 
ruption. The cultivator bribes the collector, who will under¬ 
rate the crop; and when lie betrays his duty the “watchman*' 
(one of the village establishment) is not likely to he honest: 
and ns Indian corn, the grand autumnal crop of Mewar (Udaipur 
State), is eaten green, the Crown may be defrauded of half its 
dues. . . , There was a “ barar ” or tax introduced to make up 
the deficiency, which was in no proportion to the quantity 
cultivated, and its f^nount was at the mercy of the officers.’ 


§5* Modern Native State, 


The following is another picture of ‘ bataf * from one of 
the ‘ tappas ’ or groups of villages called Khairodd, in the 
Mewdr (Udaipur) State ^: —* Of the first crop, consisting of 

g Tod, i. 431, 5 q’jiero jjj most parts two 

Cotton in some places was harvests (see Chap. i. pp. 12-13), 

shared in kind. In Chittagong The spring crop is in Mewilr called 

certain of the remoter hill estates ‘unalu,’ and the autumn crop ^si- 

used to pay their revenue in cotton, yillu *; ‘ un ‘*:heat, ‘ sf' *^cold ; ro¬ 

und gave rise to the ‘ Kapas mahdl,' ferring to summer and Winter 
or estate in the accounts, which paid harvest time. 


in cotton. 


* Tod, vol. ii. 547, 
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Parley, and ffram, the produce is formed into 1 
hundred maimds each; these are subdivided into 
four parts of twenty-five niaiinds each. The fii‘st operation 
is to provide from one of these the “sir^no or mer on each 
maund, to each individual of the village establishment, viz. 
the or headman j the patwdH, or accountant; the 

didnai or watchman (guardian of crops); the buldi, or 
messenger and general herdsman; the hdtlii (alias satj^r), 
or carpenter; the Idfidr, or blacksmith; the kumhdr^ or 
potter; the dhohi^ or washerman; the cliamdi\ who is 
shoemaker, currier, and scavenger; and the ndi^ or barber- 
surgeon. Those ten “sirfinos,’' being one seer on each heap 
or two and a-half maunds to each individual, swallow up 
one of the subdivisions. Of the thi-ee remaining parts, one 
share (twenty-five maunds) go to the R 4 j or State, two to 
the cultivator, after deducting a “sirdno’^ for the heir- 
apparent, which is termed “ Kiihwar-mutka” (the prince’s 
pot).* An innovation of late years has been practised on 
the portion (two heaps) belonging to the village, by which 
no less than three maunds are deducted nominally for tho 
prince, the Eajd’s chief groom, and his grain-steward; so 
that the Government share in total becomes three-tenths 
instead of one-fourth. The autumn crop is also divided by 
heaps: out of eveVy one hundred maimds, foiiy go to the 
Government and sixty to the village b 


* I cannot forbear making one 
other extract describing hatdi in one 
of tho old Sikh estates. I found 
among the records of the Anibala 
Commiiwioner’s ojRfice a report on a 
lapsed estate of Sirdar ni DAyAKuii- 
war, datc^d 123rd May, 1824. It con* 
tains the following curious passage 
(which 1 transcribe exactly—capi¬ 
tals and all) : — 

‘ The Native system of making 
the collections may be termed three¬ 
fold ;—the kun ikan\ [also called 
“kankut " and ‘*tip ” j, bataeo (batail 
and tushkheea (tashkhisl, all of 
which had at different perio<ls been 
adopted by tho offlcora of tho late 
Sirdarnee. The kun or appraise¬ 
ment [of crop before cutting], if 


skilful makers can be found, is the 
most simple and expeditions method, 
but requiring gj*eat Fidelity, Ex¬ 
perience, and Judgment in tho 
“ kunneea*' or appraiser, who should 
be chosen fi-om among the oldest 
Zuraeendans, and over whom tho 
Tuhaeeldar should keep a vigilant 
and circumspect Eye. In the case 
of a cultivator being dissatisfied 
with the appraisement of his fUdd 
by the kuniieea, an instant recourse 
should be had to the Practice of 
beating out a Beega or a Bi.swa of 
the grain on the disputed Field, 
and thereby ascertain the exact 
quantity to the satisfaction of both 
parties. It is obvious that a con¬ 
stant apiHsal to this principle ought 
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§ 6. Mardthd System* 


In the Mardthd States the financiers had ah*eady replaced 
batdi by money-rates. Sir J. Malcolm^ writes:—‘The 
mode of realizing the revenue varied little as iar as it 
related to the collections of the cultivators. Batdi or pay¬ 
ment in kind is very unusual; except with the Rdjput 
piincipalities, almost all the subjects in the Mardthd States 
pay in money. The basis on which Settlements were gene¬ 
rally founded was a measurement of the kharif or first 
crop when it is cut down, and the rabi or second crop, 
when it is about half a foot high, and is renewed every 
third year. This measurement^ is made with a coarse 
rope divided into yards.’ In a note the author mentions 
that in Nimdr no measurement had taken place since the 
Muhammadan rule, and that the people regarded re-moa- 
surement as an innovation, desiring to be held to what was 
in the kamingo’s books. 

A village Settlement had to be made for each harvest 
with the headman, unless the village was farmed or rented. 
The regular assessment was said to be moderate, and was 
intended to amount to the money equivalent of twenty-five 
to forty per cent, of the produce after deduction of seed 


to bo avoided as tedious and vex¬ 
atious, aud it is seldom that tho 
cultivator calls for its application, 
still less does the kunneea like to 
put his judgment to the Test. 

* Tlie butaee Oa* division of grain 
on tho spot seemed to present many 
objections. Three Heaps are made : 
one for tho Sarkar (the Govern¬ 
ment), one for the Ryot, aud the 
third for the Khurch, or village ex¬ 
penses ; so that the Government 
receives only about one-third of the 
produce, which has IM to the 
phrase ** bataee lootaee or Division 
is plunder. The grain has to re¬ 
main in the field for a lengt,h of 
time, exposed to the Elements, ere 
it can bv trodden out and winnowed, 
added to the expense of j>ersons to 
watch the khulwara (kbalwdra) or 
stacks from the spoliation^ of tho 


Zumeendars, who are tempted to 
remove portions of grain during tho 
night season. Could those and 
similar Difficulties bo surmounted, 
no mode offers such a show of jus¬ 
tice to the Government and its sub¬ 
jects as dividing the Gifts of nature 
on the spot. 

* Tlie tushkeea, or farm of an. es¬ 

tate to the highest bidder, distresses 
the cultivator, however pleasing 
tho lucrative receipts may appear 
for the first few years of the 
lease.' 

* Vol. ii. p. 24. 

® 1. 0. counting the year as begin¬ 
ning before the rains, which is tho 
plan of the/(wh or agricultural year. 

® In Central India they used the 
Akbari measure of one bi^ia»>a 
square of 60 gaz or yarj^s, which 
will be explained further on. 
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The moderation, however, was deprived^Srw-^ 
:e by the additional charge of HafHh* or contin¬ 


gencies. 

The system of management adopted by the Mardthas was 
not, however, uniform ; in outlying tracts they farmed 
their revenues and did it cruelly; in other places they 


made no arrangement at all, but levied a ‘ohauth/ or 
fourth, as tribute. The Marathd ‘chauth* in Bengal be¬ 
came historic. 

In the Settlement report of the large Dholkd taluka, or 
local division of the Ahmaddl 4 d Collectorate of Bombay, 
I find the most curious account of the old assessments. 
Whether this was altogether due to the Mardthas or to the 
chiefs (called taluqd^rs), remains of the Muhammadan 
kingdoms in the Guzardt province, I do not know; but the 
assessment consisted sometimes of a grain-division (bh^g- 
wattlf), and sometimes of a cash assessment by area (always 
called bighotf—rate on the bi'gh^). This varied with each 
crop, and was levied on all sugar-cane, garden produce, 
and vegetables. Then, besides that, there was a whole 
series of ‘ b^bti,’ which is merely an old friend,—the Bengal 
‘ cess (abw^b) under a new name. Yet most of the assess¬ 
ment was levied on the basis or foundation of the moderate 
and recorded rates of the Settlement effected by the Mu¬ 
hammadan kings. The latter was called the (the 
‘thing itself’); and when the Mardthds had levelled up the 
village 'ain to what they considered as much as could be 
got, they called it the ‘ kam^l ’ or ‘perfect’ assessment. 


§ 7. Certain Crops always paid in Cash. — Zahti. 

In concluding this notice, I ought to allude to a fact 
which perhaps suggested, certainly facilitated, the change 
from a grain to a money When vegetables, 
sugar-cane, spices, and similar crops, not forgetting cotton, 
are largely cultivated, it is very difficult to divide them in 

* Irrigated land for opium and high ; the black soil was assessed 
sugar-cane was rented at R. 5 to loa at H. i to i-8. 
bighd, and garden land nearly as 

von, I. 
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process takes too long and the produce is sf 
termination of a yield, when the whole crop is not 
taken off the soil at once, becomes impossible. At a very 
early date such crops paid at customary rates in cash j and 
when in later times all crops paid in cash, these—more 
valuable—kinds of produce were charged at a higher rate. 
In revenue language they were called ‘zabti* crops, and 
paid at ‘ zabtl ’ rates K 


Section IV.— The BEaiNNiNo op Eeoulak Assessment 
UNDER Native Rude. 

The first beginning of the change from a mere levy of 
a share of the grain to a regularly-assessed land-revenue, 
may fairly be traced tp the Emperor Akbar’s Settlement, 
begun in 1571 A.D. There had been some earlier attempts, 
but they were not systematic, nor have the details come 
down to us. There was another great Settlement at a later 
date carried out by the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan, 
but that was almost wholly a copy of Akbar’s Settlement. 
The astute emperor employed a distinguished Hindu Raj^i, 
Todar MaP, to do the work conjointly with a Muliam- 
inadan official. It should bo remarked that this Settlement 
did not at once enforce the method of cash payment; it left 
it optional with the raiyat to pay the old grain-share if he 
objected to the commutation price. Abul Fazl, in the 
AyinA-'AkhaH. describes the methods of grain-division as 
above detailed, showing that the methods have never varied 
in principle. He mentions the ‘kankut,’ or estimate of 
crops while standing; the ‘ bh^oli ’ or ‘ bate! ’ being the 
actual division of the grain on the threshing-floors. And 
he adds another method called ‘khetbatei,’ or taking a 
certain measured area of the standing crop of each field, the 


* Zabt (A.^ means * sequestere<I/ 
set aside; htmce special or^excep- 
tional. 

* This name is found Yariously 
tortured in the older books : the d 


in Todar l>eing the p<Ual(d^ it is 
Bounded something like r; hen<je 
the name appears as Toma Mall, 
Toren Mull, Tooral Mai, and Tiiry- 
mai (in the Fifth Report), 
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is assumed to represent the share 
; and one called 4 ang-bat^i/ whereby the 
cultivator piles the gi'ain into as many heaps as there are 
shares, and the Government officer takes the heap that 
pleases him. 

§ I. Akbiir^s Settlement under JRdjd Todar 3 IaL 

In 1571 A. D. the survey was commenced; a standard, the 
‘ ilahi ^ gaz, or yard-rod, was Exed, and a ‘ tandb ’ or chain K 
The Settlement extended to Bengal in 1583. The classi- 
Ecation of land adopted was into (i) ‘ pulaj ’ ® (or * pulej '), 
which was land that was continually cultivated and did not 
requii*e fallow: (2) ‘ phirawati,* or rotation land that re¬ 
quired a periodical fallow; (3) ‘ chichar,* that lay fallow for 
three or four years, or rather that, being inundated or 
otherwise bad, could only be occasionally depended on for 
a crop; and (4) ‘ banjar,’ waste that had not been cultivated 
for five or more years. The first three kinds were again 
classed into ‘ best,' ‘ middling,* and ‘ worst.* 

The share of Government was one-third of the produce ; 
and to ascertain an average, a bigh 4 of each kind was taken 
as a sample, and one-third of the aggregate produce was cou- 
sidei'ed to be the average bigh^ produce. One-third of this 
gave the Government share. Tables are to be found in the 
Ay{7i-^i-Akbari showing the avergo yield for various crops 
grown at each harvests Garden crops and pdn (the aromatic 
betel-leaf used for chewhig) were charged at certain moneys 
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* The gaz was 41 fingers or 33 
inches long; a square of 60 such 
yards (a ‘ jarib' each way) givers on© 
bigb&. Tbe standard bighil of the 
Upper Provinces is then 3,025 Eng¬ 
lish fM|uan‘yards (five-eighths of an 
acre). In Bengal it is i ,600 square 
yards, or about one-third of an 
acre, In other phices it is various. 
We have still some means of testing 
tbe figures by the mivdr or * mile 
posts,* which are still standing—a 
few of them -* along the old imperial 
road from Delhi. 

* This word is not in the glos¬ 


saries. I suspect it is a corruption 
of the Persian ‘ palez'—garden-land, 
land that grows melons, Ac. 

* See Brigg.%, p. 126; and Field, 
p. 433. The names of the crops in 
both are so misspelt as to 1x5 un¬ 
recognizable; e.g adcm^'arJaSf the 
Arabic for masur or lentils ; shaiy 
jfiusfikeen is the Pei'sian SMl-uinuah' 
kin, or scented rice, one of the best 
kinds (bilnsmatti); mounymihig is 
pulfX5 {P}iaseolm rnun/jo ); lubyeh 
perhaps * iobti^a * .b^vansV What 
‘ tyndm* * Met* * herty,* and ^kavidey* 
are, I cannot even guess. 
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j or grain crops, the prices of nineteen yeaiB (froi 
^0 the twenty-fourth of Akhar s reign), were collected 
by inquiry. This period was selected because nineteen 
i years being a cycle of the moon, the seasons were supposed 
in this time to undergo a complete revolution, and so to 
exhibit all varieties of quantity. Mr. Elphinstone observes 
that the Ayin-i-Ahhari gives no information as to how the 
comparative fertility of fields was ascei'tainod, though it is 
probable that the three classes formed for each of the better 
soils were applied in consultation with the cultivators. 
There must, however, have been great inequality: for in¬ 
stance, if a man's holding were all of the * worst ’ kind of 
pulaj, in that case the average rate ascertained as above 
described, would be too high. 

The revenue on phirdwati land was calculated in the 
.same way, but it was not charged in fallow years. CMchar 
was allowed to he paid for in grain or kind according to its 
yield; probably the actual crop was looked to. Banjar 
was distinguished by progressive rates. In itself, waste or 
long-fallowed land might be of any class, and when brought 
under cultivation, it was allowed to pay only a s*- or two^ 
in kind for the first year, four sirs for the second, and so on 
till the full rate of the land,according to quality, was attained. 

It was Mr. Elphinstone’s opinion that the commutation 
rates above spoken of were maxi 7 )ium rates; and indeed 
this is probable, for they would have "been both high and 
unequal ; and there are other indications that besides the 
option the cultivator had of tendering gi’ain, there was also 
the practice of allowing him to ofler the money value of the 
grain at the time. 


§ a. Ahbav *8 Revised Settlement, 

But however this may be, some practical difficulty cer¬ 
tainly arose, for after this, a new ten years' money Settle- 
ment was made 

* note at p. 24a, explaining * See the pa?45»age from the Ayin-i- 
the man, or * maund ’ and ita sub- Akhari quoted in Field, p.H 37 - 
divisions. 
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%teB of actual collection from the fifteenth ye 
feign to the twenty-fourth (inclusive) were wTitten 
down, and a tenth pai't of the total was accepted as the 
revenue for the next ten years. 


§ 3. Akbar’s Settlement not 'permanent—Tke Kative 
Custom always contemplated variation. 

It is true that such was the fame of this last avssessment, 
that the rates of it were often appealed to as a sort of 
standard; but in view of the frequent references in Au- 
rangzeb’s and other reigns, to other rates of collection, and 
to orders restraining the collectors from taking more than 
one-half the produce, it is clear that it can never liave been 
regarded by the authorities as unalterable. 

Besides this, it is a matter of fact that reassessments 
^veve made from time to time. Mr. James Grant expressly 
insists that when the ‘ standard ’ assessment was refen'ed 


to (called 'Asl turner jama’—i. e. the land-revenue proper, 
without cesses or imposts) it was not Akbar’s that was 
meant, but the last authoritative recorded assessment As 
I have already remarked, it is impossible to assert that, 
either by law or custom, the king or emperor was prohibited 
from reassessing of raising his revenue periodically The 
old law-books do not deal with the subject, because they 
belong to a stage when a shai-e in the produce was taken. 


' In his ‘Analysis of the Finances 
of liengah’ one of the appendices to 
the Fifth Report, See (for instance) 
p. 236. voL i, of the Madras Reprint. 

* I repeat this, because on the 
fact depends a great deal of the 
controverHy about rent under 
the permanent Settlement. The 
‘ tenants ' of the ‘ landlords * were 
the people who had been the ciil- 
tivakjrs or de/mto proprietors of the 
holdings on whicli Akbar’s asscjss- 
ment was fixwl. Had no proprietors 
b€H>n created by law over them, they 
would have submitted to reassess¬ 
ment, say after ten or llfh^en or 
thirty years, according to the will 
of the governor, as pricos altered, 

t VOh. I. 


or as circumstances suggested. 
When, therefore, Government 
ceased to deal with the cultivators 
and made a fixed contract with 
‘ Zaminddrs * over them, it did not 
follow that the people had any claim 
that their payments should never be 
reassessed : Government mu/ht liavo 
made such a declaration, but it 
never did. The grievous defect was 
this, that the Government never 
devised any i-ule by which the re¬ 
vision and enhancement of wbut 
had now become rent, could be regu¬ 
lated, as it would have been, sup¬ 
posing it had remained as revenue 
under the direct orders of a good 
and considerate ruler. 
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:ie share varied according to State necessitiesV 
fT^attefng that aside, it is in itself an increasing quantity, 
I (i) because values idse; and {2,) as more and more land is 
f under the plough, the total of the king s share becomes 
Y larger. 


§ 4, lyisadvantageB of the GrainHlividon. 

The disadvantages of a grain-assessment ai*e manifold. 
In the long run they outweigh the convenience which causes 
such methods to be still adopted in some places. They may 
be admitted to have some virtue in their application to 
precarious soils and climates, where it is impossible to cal¬ 
culate what the produce or its equivalent will be for even 
a short term of years. A payment in kind may here avoid 
the technical difficulties of a fluctuating cash-assessment. 

But in fairly well developed districts, -where irrigation 
secures the crops to a considerable extent, a grain collection 
becomes intolerable, and there is nothing to recommend 
it. It is a source of never-ending dispute: it is extremely 
troublesome for the State officer to manage. It. affords 
the maximum of opportunity to the cultivator to pilfer and 
conceal on the one side, and to the officials and their satel¬ 
lites to peculate and extort, on the other. Moreover, when 
grain mai-kets are well established, and values rise, the one 
party or the other suffers; a very slight accident may, 
in reality, double the assessment. The actual history of 
districts has shown that gradually, by the action of the 
people themselves, grain rates invariably, if slowly, give 
way to cash rates. 


§ 5. Causes of a change to Cash-j)aynients. 

The change took place gradually, and was some¬ 
times concealed by^ a fiction; as e. g. in the case of 
the ‘Khot' village^ on the West Coast, where the 
assessment was nominally in grain but was levied in 
cash by means of an artificial valuation. But in general 
the change forced itself on the notice of administra- 
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ectly the increase of population and the subdivision 
ot ^rms made it impossible for the full grain-share of the 
State to be collected. Supposing that a farm of eighteen 
acres yields ten viau^nJs of grain per acre. Let us as¬ 
sume that the cultivator needs one-third of this for his 
subsistence, that the king takes one-third, and that the 
remaining third covers the costs of cultivation and profits 
of stock. The king thus gets sixty ruaxinds. But in time 
the farm is subdivided among an increased number of 
heirs of the original holder. The individual holding now 
becomes (say) six acres. The subdivision will doubtless 
promote increased care in tillage, and probably im¬ 
proved irrigation. Suppose these improvements double the 
produce. The total produce of the holding is still only 
one hundred and twenty maunds, and the king’s share is 
forty maunds: possibly the propoi-tions can be maintained, 
as prices will have risen, and the shares, though diminished 
in amount, will have become of gi’eater money value. But 
there is a limit to this; for the rate of production will not 
go on increasing in the same proportion as the holdings 
diminish by subdivision. As the share required for the 
subsistence of the cultivator will not materially lessen, the 
king’s share cannot be paid at the same rate. But the 
king does not like to diminish his share ostensibly, and the 
expedient which conceals the fact, is to take a sum of 
money instead. This will probably be calculated at some 
rate per plough, or so much for each holding on an average 
of what has been paid for a given period of yeara. The 
idea of acreage valuation, according to different relative 
productiveness, or the idea of competition rents, are alike 
unfamiliar, and among the people themselves are still im¬ 
perfectly understood in many districts. 

When at last a settled Government, with ideas of law 
and order, begins, it becomes necessary to devise some 
means of passing from arbitrary and unequal rates to an 
assessment that shall be~-on some definite principle—just 
to the land-holder, while givmg a full revenue to the State. 
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§ 6. Need of periodical Revision, 

Bufe the moment money assessments are established, then, 
as soon as there is a change in the value of produce, or in 
the value of money itself, as coined money becomes more 
plentiful, or, owing to improved communications, or to other 
causes, the assessments become locally so unequal that 
revision is called for on this ground alone. Again; every 
government—not excluding the best Oriental governments 
—regards the development of districts as one of its first 
duties; and the moment canals, railways, tanks, wells, 
agi’icultural-loans and the like, come under consideration, 
it is obvious that Government is entitled both to raise the 
means of expending capital on such works, and to reap its 
share of the largely increased amount and value of the 
prdduce obtained. 


§ 7. Reflections on the state of the Revenue-System to 
tvhich the British Goverimient sitcceeded. 


When, in 1765, British government began in Bengal, a 
land-revenue assessed in money was, and long had been, 
the principal source of the State’s wealth. 

It is quite immaterial to discuss whether such a system 
is good or bad in theory, because any such discussion would 
be based on European, not on Oriental ideas. 

In the same way, in the last chapter (see Sec. vi, on Pro¬ 
perty) I deprecated the argument as to whether we should 
call our land-revenue a ‘ land-tax ’ or not. I know of no idler 
and less interesting war of words than such an argument, 
at least under existing conditions, when rights in land have 
been well established. 

An Oriental institution is what it has grown to he, by 
the efiect of custom and the wear and tear of historical 
events. To take it up, turn it round, and force it into the 
mould of any European definition or theory of taxation, is 
impossible h The land-revenue is everywhere acquiesced 

■i 

' Kaye, p. 141,has some excellent English taxation and Indian. In 
remarks on the diflerenoe between England wo are always being taxed 
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ie people, and paid without demur; it ha^ 
atage of an immemorial prescription, which in the East 
is a inatter of first-rate impoitance ; and it is quite certain 
that no other means of raising an equal revenue could be 
devised, which would work with equally little trouble and 
interference with the people. The whole land-revenue ma¬ 
chinery works as smoothly as possible—even the difSculties 
of such districts as Chittagong or Sylhet, in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, ai’e mere local problems which are approaching 
solution. Almost the only grave objection that could be 
raised to the system is the cost of, as well as the harass¬ 
ment of the people involved in, the work of a ‘ Settlement,* 
with its survey and record of the rights of landholders 
and tenants. But this our modem systems have tended 
greatly to reduce; and it is probable that before another 
thirty years have passed, the operation of revising the 
revenue will be a matter which will be carried out with 
hardly a perceptible ruffle of the quiet course of district 
and agricultural business. 


Section V. —The beginning of British La.nd-Revenue 

Systems. 

We have now seen how a system of a land-revenuo paid 
in money %va8 ready made to the hands of our first ad¬ 
ministrators. Our laws have always avoided any theory 
on the subject of the origin of the right of the State, and 
the earliest Regulations of 1793 contented themselves with 
asserting just so much (and no more) as would serve as a 
sufficient basis for the system when reduced to shape,— 
namely, that ^ by ancient law (custom would have been 

and unt4wt<'d. The Minister of Fi- tical oconomical theories, bat a«- 
nanoe has his budget proposals, and cording as the people take kindly to 
the reduction of one tax or the iin- it and it can be realized without 
position of a new one is a perpt^tual inquisition,withoutpro8sing hardly 
subjoct for discussion all over the and unequally on certain classes, 
countrj'. As a result of it, ministers It is found better to trust to what 
may fall. But in India everything people have long been accustomed 
goes by custom ; a tax is good or to, than te devise new plana how- 
bad, not so much according to poii- ever theorotically perfect. 
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/the Government was entitled to a share in thfe 
every bighd of land, that share to be fixed by 
itselfh* As a necessary corollary, it has always held 

that the revenue is a first charge on the estate, to which 
all other charges must give way; and that, in effect, the 
land is hypothecated for the revenue assessment on it. 

I have already explained that Government makes 
claim to be the immediate or exclusive proprietor^ of all 
lands; but it reserves to itself the ultimate ownership in 
default of any other owner,—as, for instance, in unoccupied 
waste lands, as in the case of escheat or forfeiture for 
crime. To secure its own revenue, which (as just stated) 
is a first charge on all land, it holds all land as hypothe¬ 
cated to itself for the amount of the revenue, and conse¬ 
quently it reserves the right to sell the land (under 
whatever conditions it may enact by law) if the revenue 
falls into arrear. 

In order to protect its subjects, it also reserves the power 
to declare and to adjust the rights of all classes of rights 
and interests in the soil, and in some cases to divide 
the benefits of landed right, equitably between different 
classes. 

It was the misfortune of our early administrators that 
they succeeded to Akbar’s revenue system, not developed 
as it might have been by the practical wisdom of Oriental 
financiers, but as one which represented only a state of 
misrule and corruption. A thoroughly-developed native 
system might have been difficult to define or explain dn 
a statute, but it would have been easily workable. 

As it was, the administi'ation had fallen into confusion 
beyond hope of remedy. Some theory or practice of 
revising the assessments, some customary period for such 
revisions, might have been expected, but none such was 
left us. We know that in Bengal reassessment had taken 


^ See proamble to Bengal Regula¬ 
tions XIX and XXXVII of 1793. 
The same phrase has been adopted 
in the modern Acts ; for instance, 


see the Bombay Revenue Ccnle, |[B.) 
Act V of 1879, Section 45. 

* Chap. IV. Sec. vi. p, 339. 
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m time to tipae^. But the only principle' 
titled down into continuance, was the hateful expe¬ 
dient of adding cesaes or ‘abwdb* to what was called 
the ‘ ’asl tdm^r * or standard sum still borne on the books 
as representing the last measurement and assessment. 
And the practice fell to a lower depth still; the State 
gave up all control, and merely bargained with local and 
influential men in certain tracts of country, for the largest 
sum they could reasonably expect to realize, and left them 
to get out of the people what they could. In such a state 
of things, our first officers did not well know what to 
do. They were not able to make a survey before Settle¬ 
ment : general inquiries had been carried out, but the 
machinery was too sparse and imperfect to enable the 
right sort of information to be gained. The reason of this 
remains to be stated. 

The Zamlnd^rs, who had gradually, since the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, been allowed to contract for the 
revenue of large areas of countiy, were the only really well 
established revenue machinery which remained in exist¬ 
ence. A century’s growth had given them such a hold, 
that they had not only become virtually landlords, so 
that to ignore them would have been unjust from the 
point of view of private interest in the estate, but from the 
revenue point of view, their aid was indispensable. For, if 
they were not to be trusted to for the revenue, who was ? 
The reader will be inclined to answer—‘ Why, the village 
cultivators, through their own headmen—people who were 
the real bread-winners and proprietors of the soil on which 
they had resided for generations, and which their fore¬ 
fathers had either conquered or colonized out of the track¬ 
less jungle,* This is very easy, and even obvious, to say 
now, with I'eference to modern conditions; it was not so in 
1789. There was no local machinery to do such a work. 
Even if a complete district staff, ’with well-trained native 
subordinates, in subdivisions and parganas, had existed, 
even they could have only succeeded by making out 

* For aome dotiOk, FieM, 441. 
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le direct consequence of the growth of the Zaminddr 
was twofold. One consequence was the existence of a 
certain interest in the estates which demanded a special 
treatment at tine hands of our administrators; but a still 
more important consequence was the gradual annihilation 
of the district control, and the atrophy of the official 
charges, which has above been described. The Zamindar 
not only relieved the kAnungos and patw^lris of all re¬ 
sponsibility to the State, making them therefore careless 
about keeping up their records and accounts; but, more 
than that, when the Zamindar was only liable, as in later 
times, to answer for his contract sum, and not for the 
details of his village and pargana collections, it became 
positively distasteful to him to have details Cf authorized 
rents and rights of raiyats entered in village records: the 
kilnungo, then, got no information; and the village pat- 
wiiris were made merely to keep just such accounts as the 
Zamindar wanted for his own purposes. In a word, the 
kAndngo became an official shadow, and the patwdris the 
bond-slaves of the Zaminddrs. 

The few ' Collectors ’ of 17^9? and their supervising 
Committees of Revenue, therefore, covld not have thought 
of going to the villages as we now should. 

§ I. Attempt at farming the Revenues. 

They did indeed try for several years an expei’iment which 
proved a failure. They had heard of the oppression of the 
* Zaminddrs,* and they thought that, if they made indepen,^ 
dent contracts •with sjiecial famiersy these would be more 
amenable to restraint. The process was tried with ever- 
increasing trouble and disappointment from 1770 up till 
the date when Lord Cornwallis camo out in 1786. And 
then a system was adopted which restored the Zamlnddrs, 
but gave them a new position, which it was expected 
would remedy all defects. 

In the chapter on Bengal I shall fully explain that the 
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vhich Lord Cornwallis introduced as the celeb^ 
finanent Settlement,’ was emphatically not any now 
idea of his own. It was elaborated by Mr. Shore^ and the 
ablest Civil servants, in communication with the Court of 
Directors at home, as the documents in the celebrated 
Fifth Report on the Affaire of the East India Company to 
the Ho'me of Commons will abundantly testify. 


§ 2. Outline of Lord Cornwallis's System. 

In efiect that system recognized that the revenues must 
be collected by means of local men of influence. and 
wealth, who took charge of considerable estates, larger 
or smaller, according to circumstances ; and that, in order 
to give these persons confidence, they must be endowed 
formally with such an interest as made them legally and 
in name, what most of them were de factOy —‘ proprietors ’ 
or ‘ landlords.’ The king’s subjects, or ‘ raiyats,’ then be¬ 
came the tenants of the new landlords. It was well 
understood that they were not ordinary tenants, in the 
sense that they were persons located by the Zamind^r on 
contract or lease. Some of them, of course, would be so— 
as, for example, when the landlord began to break up the 
waste and to form new colonies of cultivators; but othem 
—the majority—would be the original and hereditary 
possessors of the village soil. It was intended to protect 
their rights, as Ave shall see; but unfortunately the inten¬ 
tion was not practically carried out. The benefit to the 
landlord was secured; that intended for the tenant was 
not. As far as the revenue is concerned, the main feature 
of the ^3ystem was the plan ot fixing in perpetuity the sum 
to be paid annually for each estate. The details of that 
proposal I shall describe in the chapter devoted to Bengal; 
here it is enough to say that our first revenue system 
in Bengal involved (i) the acknowledgment, as landlords, 

* Mr. Shore did not iwlvocat-e, btit ho agroed with the othors in 8o- 
strongly opposevi, the particular curing the position of the Zamin- 
featuro of the Settlement W'hich dans, 
caused it to be ^ pennanont.' But 
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ons found in actual charge of large areas 
an assessment of such reasonable sum as could be 
discovered by comparing the accounts of actual payments 
in previous years; the sum so fixed being declared un¬ 
alterable for ever. 


Section VI.— The main piunoiples op the Bengal 
Settlement and what has resulted prom them. 

§ I. Special feaUireB of the Settlement. 

About this Permanent (Zammddri) Settlement, there are 
three things to be observed. 

I. The system involved the presumption that for every 
local estate or group of lands there must be some person 
with vrhom Government should settle, or (in official phrase) 
who should < hold the Settlement *; and further, that this 
person, or middleman between the raiyat and the State, 
should be vested with a proprietary interest in the land. 
The benefits and obligations in such an arrangement or 
contract were to be reciprocal. The Oovernment was to v 
have some one who was to be looked to as responsible, in 
person and estate, for punctual payment; the person was 
to be given the means of discharging his responsibility by 
having a secure title to the land for which he engaged. He 
was to be irremoveable (otherwise than temporarily, in 
the event of his not agreeing to the terms offered). He 
was to be at liberty to raise money on the credit of the 
land, to sell or gift it, or pass it on to his chilchen by 
inheritiince or bequest, as the case might he. In other 
words, he was to be declared and legally installed as pm- 
2yrietoT landlord. 

This principle has always been followed, either in set 
terms or in some equivalent shape, in all Settlement 
systems. 

In all systems which deal with a landlord, the middle¬ 
man may be an actual pei-son or an jdecd person—a bddy 
or a community considered as one legal person, by means 
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^mesentative (as in the North-Western Settlem^ 

systems, where there is no middleman, actual or 
ideal, the cultivator is directly settled with. In the former 
case, under whatever necessary limitatioiis, the Zatnfndjir, 
the TaluqdAr, or joint body of village co-sharers, is ‘ owner’ 
or ^proprietor.’ To say that a man is ‘proprietor,’ and 
that he is the ‘mAlguz^r’ or revenue-payer, are, in our 
official literature, practically synonymous; to say that 
a man pa^s four attiias of the revenue, means also that 
he is owner of one-fourth of the estate, fractions being 
commonly stated in so many ‘ annas * (sixteenths) of the 
‘ ‘rupee’ (taken as the total). And even in Madras and 
Bombay, where (as explained in Chapter IV) no landlord 
body had grown up over the village cultivators, so that 
they could not be regarded as a jointly responsible pro¬ 
prietary of the whole, the individual occupants were 
nevertheless vested by law with a definite, transferable, 
and heritable right, subject to the revenue demand: and 
this, for most practical purposes, is undistinguishable from 
a proprietary title \ 

II. Another thing to be observed in the Bengal Settle¬ 
ment is, that the amount of revenue to be paid by the 
ZamhidAr being once ascertained, that amount was fixed 
for ever under the law of 1793. Hence this first experi¬ 
ment in Settlements is called the PEH.\rANE^^T Settlement. 

III. The amount was determined, not with reference to 
any area-survey, any consideration, that is, of the number, 
various fei-tility, or productive power, of the acres held in 
each ease, or of the influence of proximity to market and 
facility of communication, on the value of produce. Local 
scrutiny, as we shall see, wa? directly forbidden to the 
Collectors ; they were directed to make the best estimate 
tliey could, of a fair lump sum for the whole estate, on a 
consideration of what sums had been paid in the past, and 
of the general prosperity of the owners. 

* For remarks on the occupancy tontiro defined by statute, but is 
rights in Bombay, see the chapter practically settled by judicial do- 
on Land-Tenures in Bombay. The cision to be proprietor of his holding. 
Madras raiyat has not had his 
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These features demand some further remark, as having 
given rise to various and important results. 

The fird feature in itself needs no comment, especially in 
view of our immediate subject. But indirectly, the ques¬ 
tion of * proprietor * and his * title ’ have gi ven rise to all 
those difficult questions about grades of proprietary interest 
and privileges of tenant-right, which have been such a 
source of controversy in India. An outline of the subject 
was presented in Chap. IV. Sec. iv. p. 196. 


§ 3. The second feature. 


This feature—the permanency of the assessment—has 
had a great influence. For a long time, and under other 
methods of Settlement, which we shall have to discuss, 
people thought that as soon as a fairly good method was 
elaborated, the resulting assessment might be declared 
fixed and unalterable. After the first Settlements of the 
North-West Provinces, for example, a great discussion 
arose, and was continued for some yeai's; indeed, the 
question of a PeiTnanent Settlement for all districts 
lingered on, till it received its quietus in a despatch of 
the Secretary of State in 1882. The history of this ques¬ 
tion is important, but will not be understood till some 
description of the other Settlement systems has been given. 
I therefore defer its further mention for the present. 

§ 4. Effects of Laws for the Realization of Revenue. 

But connected with this subject, though, perhaps, in¬ 
directly, is the law enacted for the realization of the 
revenue. 

While the Government had conferred valuable rights 
on the Zamindto, it required of them (what they had been 
little in the habit of rendering) a prompt and punctual 
payment of the fixed revenue amount. From the first it 
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tilled that if the instalments (‘ kist,* or prd 
were not paid at due date, the estate would be sold. 
Government would not imprison the person of the land¬ 
lord, nor take his private goods and chattels ’ ; that would 
be an indignity. As will appeal* more fully in the sequel, 
circumstances brought about a vast number of sales for 
arrears of revenue ^ during the first ten years. And as 
these sales introduced a purchaser who necessarily had 
a dmr title^ another houlevereement of the tenant relations 
resulted. This last is a question of tenures, and does not 
now concern us; but the subject of ‘sale-law* is here 
mentioned, as it is a distinctive feature of the old Bengal 
revenue-administration. 


§ 5. Remarks on the third feature. 


The fact that the Permanent Settlement was made 


without any survey, and without any record of landed 
rights and interests, has proved more fraught with 
evil consequences than perhaps any other feature of the 
Settlement. It is diflflcult now to say what Lord Cornwallis 
really thought w'hen he prohibited any detailed scrutiny of 
the estates; but his fb’st object was to be liberal to the 
Zamindar, and to make him feel secure as to the intentions 
of the Government; and to do this it seemed important 
to prohibit all minute inquisition into his affairs or rents, 
and to fix a lump assessment on general considerations. 
For the same reasons, it was impossible to harass him with 
conditions about his subordinate tenants and with vexa- 


’ ITie law ia spoken of as the 
‘ Sunset law * I’he Ut^puty-Collector 
would sit in his Treasury office on 
* Kiat-day '—the latest date for pay¬ 
ment of the revenue instalment— 
till ho saw the sun go down. Then 
he closed the doors. The man who 
rushed up with his bag of money 
after the door was shut, would be 
too late. 

* The revenue, though per¬ 
manently fixed, was not at iirst 
very light: it is admitted by good 
judges to have been the reverse, 


especially under the circumstances 
of the terrible famine of 1773, of 
w'hich such a graphic account is 
given in Hunter’s 4 nml 8 qf Rural 
Bengal. The countjy had not re- 
oovored fn>m it in 1789. But as 
cultivation extended, peace bore its 
fruits, and prices rose, the iissess- 
ment became lighter and lighter; 
and sales of o^mrse VKxjame less 
frequent. At the prestmt day it is 
extremely light, probably not more 
than one-third or oven one-fourth 
of what it ought to be. 
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aterference in his dealings with them, li 
posed that the newly-aekno wledged landlord would 
extend cultivation, and thereby enlarge his own receipts; 
that he would improve the class of crops gi'own; and, as 
diflferential rates were always acknowledged for richer and 
poorer crops, it was vaguely supposed that rentals would 
rise in this way. Whatever the process, the landlord 
would certainly become rich ; on the other hand, he would 
employ and liberally pay, more and more labour; every¬ 
where he would be known as the benevolent landlord of a 
contented tenantry ; he would abstain, under the strict 
orders of Government, from levying ‘ cesses ’ in addition to 
the rents, which latter, it was supposed, would settle 
themselves by the good understanding of both parties; he 
would always grant a ‘ patta ’ (pottab) to his tenants, and 
so have it definitely on record what land they held, and 
what rent they were to pay. Lastly, as both classes grew 
rich, though the land-revenue would not alter, other 
revenues would increase; for wealthy people demand more 
and more in the way of foreign imports and articles of 
luxury, and the custom-house would reap the benefit in 
the shape of duty. All these expectations have been 
rudely disappointed, with some rare exceptions; the Za- 
infnd^irs, as a class, did nothing for the tenants but rack- 
rent them, or hand them over to ‘patniddrs’ or rent-farmers, 
who did so still more. They made no improvements; and 
their wealth did not augment the general revenues by 
incorne from other sources of indirect taxation. All the 
while,the want of a survey (for revenue purposes) has been 
seriously felt. Agricultural statistics, which are available 
for other provinces, are wanting in Bengal. But even to 
enumerate the inconveniences, the difficulties under the 
tenant-law, and the endless litigation, that the absence of 
an authoritative record of subordinate rights may cause, 
would occupy more space than I can here give. In short, 
some day a district cadastral survey and a record of 
rights and rents musf> come; and the sooner it is com¬ 
menced, the better it will be for the province. 
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Section VII- 


-*Kesult.s of the acquisition of other 
Provinces. 


§ I. Different conditions occur. 

But, whatever may have been thought of the method of 
assessing tlie iwenue in Bengal, the continuance of that 
method in other provinces which came under British rule 
was rendered practically impossible by the totally different 
cii‘cumstances of those provinces, I would here invite the 
reader to refer to the coloured map, in which, by means of 
tints, each referring to a certain year or group of years, I 
have shown how the different districts and provinces gradu¬ 
ally were added to the East India Company’s dominions. 


§ 2. Madras, 

The first gi’ant was that of the districts in the north 
of Madras, called the * Northern SirkArs^.’ In these 
districts there were local chiefs who had the management 
of the revenues, and were, in fact, Zaminddrs, like those in 
Bengal. But iii other districts of Madras that fell to our 
lot as the result qf escheats, and the wars with Mysore in 
1791 and 1799, there were no Zaniinddrs, In some dis- 
tiicts there were, indeed, chiefs called ‘ polygars * (pdle- 
gdrA). In origin, they were frontier chiefs—relics of that 
Hindu organization which I have described. Under 
favourable circumstances, they would all have been recog¬ 
nized as Zaminddrs and landlords, and, indeed, some few of 
them were so recognized; but the majority of them chose 
to resist and to rebel, and the ‘ polygar wars,’ as the 
books call the military campaigns necessary to put them 
down, have added not a few stirring pages to the military 
history of Madras. 

* Sirkjlr (or Circar as the popu- niaiian sj^stem already deaeribed, 
lar fonn is) was tho Revenue p. 256. 
division or district of tho Muham- 


u a 
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^ Permanent Settlement ordered.—Its faihire, 




By the time the Madras territoiies were fairly con¬ 
solidated, Lord Cornwallis’s principles were in full force; 
a Permanent Settlement was ordered and earned out 
(though with some improvements as to the ‘tenant’s’ 
position) in North Madras, and in the case of certain peace¬ 
able ‘ polygars/ But how was it to be effected for Chingle- 
put, Salem, and Tanjore, and the * Ceded Districts,’ where 
there were no Zaminddrs ? The unhappy idea that occurred 
to the authorities was to create landlords, by making the 
villages into large groups or parcels, called inutthd (mootah 
of the old reports), and selling the Settlement righte to the 
highest bidder 1 The real Zamindfir, in his natural growth 
of a century and a half, was bad enough; but what could 
be said for an auction-room landlord? Of course the 
system failed miserably. 


§ 4. Commencement of a new method. 

Meanwhile, the Madras authorities were making a new 
departure. They had not civil servants erfcugh to under-* 
take all the district Settlements, and they determined to 
employ some of the ablest of their military servants, who 
had gained familiarity with the languages, localities, and 
people, in the course of their military duty. New men 
have new ideas; and if these are only based on a real 
acquaintance wdth the people in their village homes, they 
are likely to be valuable. It is enough to name Captain 
Munro (afteiwards Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras) as among the ablest of these Settlement officers. 
In the Madras chapters I give all details, but here I may 
shortly mention that Munro developed, if ho did not ongin- 
ate, the idea of surveying the districts and dealing direct 
with the village landholders. 

To advocate and to defend this system, he wrote many 
able minutes, and conferred with the Court of Directors 
at home in 1807: the result w'as the authoritative adop- 
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the system known as the ‘RAiYATwiRi" 



§ 5« Circumstances which led to the new system* 


The villages of the Madras districts were, as we have 
seen^ mostly of the non-landlord, or raiyatwdri typo. And 
even where high-caste families or colonizing adventurers 
had once established themselves as landlord communities, 
the results of later Hindu conquests, and of the Muham¬ 
madan rule, where it had extended, had been to destroy 
such rights, and to reduce the village cultivators to a 
common level. There were, here and there, more or less 
vague recollections that some of the villagers held a supe¬ 
rior position; they claimed mirdsi rights (rights by ancient 
inheritance), and so forth; but this was exceptional: 
speaking generally, the villages were only aggregates of 
separate cultivators, held together under a common head¬ 
man, each man regarding himself as only responsible for, 
and connected with, his own land. On the whole, it 
was clear that a system of dealing with the individual 
occupants of tfie land would be best. The system now 
proposed, was to commence with a survey of fields, to 
classify these according to soil, and then, by various 
means, to determine a sum of money to which each should 
be separately assessed. Claims to the waste, or other 
vestiges of privilege belonging to a once superior class, 
would be practically adjusted, within the lines of the 
system. 


§ 6. Features of the Raiyatwdri system. 

The effect of former misrule in many of the districts had 
been to inspire a great dread of a fixed revenue responsi¬ 
bility. But few of the cultivatoi*s cared to be hound down 
(so to speak) to their farm or holding; if they c.ould not 
make it pay, they would give it up rather than owe the 
revenue—so thoroughly, in a large number of instances, had 
private property in land been broken down. It was there- 
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r^j^rinciple of the new system that each man wa^ 
bind his land, subject to payment of the assessment, or 
to give notice and relinquish it if he pleased. 

The waste (and abandoned) fields were not given over to 
villages, except a limited area for pasture. The waste 
* numbers ’ were retained in the hands of the State, as a 
means of extending cultivation and increasing the revenue, 
when better times came, and land was more in demand. 
Any man (with a certain preference in favour of old culti¬ 
vators) was at liberty to apply for a vacant or waste 
number, on agreeing to pay the revenue which would 
become due on it according to its class. 

In order, therefore, to know what land every cultivator 
had actually held in each year, what he was to pay, and 
what to receive remission for, an annual account was 
made out, under a simple system; this process, known as 
the ‘annual jamabandi,’ is characteristic of the system of 
Madras and of Bombay also. 


§ 7. The Mode of Ansesmuent 

It was long bofoi'e any definite mode of assessment was 
adopted. The first Settlements endeavoured te hud out 
rates for the different classes and kindvS of soils adopted for 
assessment purposes; and in doing so, regard was had to 
existing rates ; perhaps I ought to say great reliance was 
placed on them. It was known that under the late rulers, 
certain sums were paid for certain fields, and wore shown 
in the accounts. But these rates vrere probably ^ery high, 
and moreover had to be adjusted and equalized, to give 
soil-rates. Then too, there was free recourse to consultation 
with the people and comparing one village with another. 
Rates, in short, were founded partly on old accounts, and 
paiily on estimates based on general considerations and 
the local officers* sense of fitness. 

The local officei-s, I suspect, were much inchpted to lower 
the rates ; but the necessities of the Government in those 
days rendered reduction an unpalatable pi*oposal, and hence 
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jld not venture to be as liberal as they 
vished. Whether this is so or not, the fault of the 
early Settlements certainly was, that the rates were 
• pitched too high. They worked so badly (in that respect) 
that the history of our revenue-administration, as found 
in the Distrut Manuals, is chiefly an account of revisions 
and remissions, and of devices for mitigating over-heavy 
assessments 

It was also a common practice in the earlier Settlements, 
to discover the produce of an acre of each class of soil, to 
value that produce—of course a low average quantity—at 
an average price deduced from a number of yearly price- 
tables, and then to calculate out the costs of cultivation 
and profits of stock, and take a fraction—never exceeding 
fifty per cent,—of the balance. This method is still recog¬ 
nized in Madras, to some extent at least, and especially as 
a test for checking rates arrived at in other ways. 

As a method pure and simple, it is an impossible one; 
the ‘ average produce * never can be ascertained; the cir¬ 
cumstances of localities—even those near together—are too 
unaccountably various; and the costs of cultivation may 
be calculated by the most experienced officers at widely 
different figures for the same areas. 

The modern system of Madras assessment has developed 
more in the direction of making simple and accurate the 
classification of soils, and applying a comparatively simple 
scale of rates to the soils, than in any novel method for 
fixing the rates themselves. 

The soil classification is both simple and neat; and it 
answers every purpose. A different classification and 
grouping are adopted in ‘drylands,^ i.e. those cultivated by 
rain, or by wells, and those—chiefly rice-lands—which are 
‘ wet,’ or habitually irrigated by tanks. First of ail, there 
is the usual grouping of villages according to position; for 
it is obvious that, given a certain kind of soil, the same 


^ The accounts too, bristle with 
technicalities and the moat heart¬ 
rending local Ternacular phrase¬ 


ology, which gives the Revenue his¬ 
tory an air of mystery and difficulty 
which does not really bcdong to it. 
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be too hig-h if the village is in a remote infi 
^group, and too low if it is in command of a good 
market and close to an important line of communication. 
Soils are naturally divided into certain series —‘ black 
SoU/ ‘ red soil,’ &c., &c. But each series will have several 
ii(xss€s, according to the proportion of the mineral material 
which gives the character to the soil. This is technically 
called ‘ clay.’ Every series may show a soil (I) nearly all 
‘ clay/ (II) half clay and half sand, (III) mostly sand. These 
are. the classes of the series. And once more, each class of 
each series may differ within itself; there may be a ‘ good ’ 
sort, or ‘ best,’ ‘ordinai*y,’ or ‘ worst,’ &c., of the same class. 
As the I, II, III classes belong to the first series, and the IV, 
V, VI to the second, and so on, the Eoraan numeral used 
for the classes suffices also to include the series. The sort 
is indicated by an Arabic numeral. Thus, having a 
standard table in use, there is no occasion to write out at 
length, series, class, and sort, but only the two numerals. 
Thus ‘ IV. 5’ by the table, indicates ‘Regar’ series of the 
mixed or loamy class, and of the * worst ’ sort. 

It is not necessary to have a separate rate of assessment 
for each separate class and sort, because it is obvious that 
the same rate which suits one kind in one group of villages 
will suit other kinds in other groups. 

Hence lists of rates are made out, called ‘ taram.’ In all, 
let us suppose, that twelve rates will cover XIV classes, 
with their sorts. Then the first, or highest, taram will 
apply (in dry soils) to the best land in the first group ; the 
second ta 7 X(m of the first group will be the/rs^, or highest, 
of the second group ; the third will he the highest of the 
third group, and so on ; the lowest, or twelfth, taram 
will probably not be used in the fii'st group, and only in 
the second and lower groups. 

The actual taram-rates per acre are ultimately based 
on a calculation of an average produce of one or two 
* standard ’ grains, valued at a low average price. 

The grains selected as the ‘standard’ are always^ food- 
grains, and are ascertained by rofen-ing to the statistics of 
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and seeing what food-grains are most largely 

cultivated. 

The costs of production are calculated and deducted, and 
fifty per cent, of the balance—not more—^13 taken as the 
Government revenue per acre. 

There are special charges and allowances made where 
the land bears two crops in the year; but for such details 
the chapter on Madras must be consulted. 

But though this calculation of average produce duly 
valued, and the deduction of costs, and the taking a fraction 
of the balance, represents the theory \ as a matter of fact 
existing rates (as these have bee^ in the course of years 
modified till they work well) are much looked to, and they 
can be altered on general considerations, and without a 
lengthy ro-caloulation, when necessary. 

Thus, when a calculation on the produce-basis has once 
been made, and prices have steadily risen since; the rate 
can be raised, at a revision, by a simple percentage addi¬ 
tion. And so with the calculation of costs made to get 
the net balance. It is rarely that a new investigation has 
to bo made; figures are taken from neighbouring districts, 
or other talukas similarly situated, and the use of these is 
justified in various ways. 

It is also a feature of this system that certain remmioiiH 
for loss of crop are regularly allowed at the annual javui- 
handi ; this is not found in any otlier system. 


* Here ifl an example given briefly 
and in abstract;—Suppose a taluka 
has 13 per <.^nfc. of * lUgi * cultiva¬ 
tion, and 13 of ‘ Varagu,* and these 
are the highest of the food-grains. 
Other grains approximate in value, 
so that w© can trout them prac¬ 
tically as if they were Ihigi and 
Varagii, respectively. Thus w© may 
let the whole pro<luce be fairly 
represented by 48 por cent. ‘ RAgi ’ 
and 52 por cent. * Varagu,' or 
roughly, half and half. Then, 


taking a class and sort of soil (say 
IV. a) ill the fli-st or best group of 
villages, the outturn of grain is 
found to be 320 Mudius measures 
of Rdgf and 440 Varagd. Roughly 
each acre has 50 per cent, of each, 
or 160 + 220, and the value by the 
price table i« R. 7.1.7 + 6.1.ii 13.3.6. 
Suppose the costs of cultivation to 
be K 6.3.6; then tho net produce is 
7,0.0. 50 por cent, of th is is R, 3.8.0, 

which is thctoraw (or revenue rate) 
applicable. 
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§ 8. Rates not permanent. 

In tho early days expressions iiiay be found in many of 
tl)e official minutes, to show that it was then thought 

O 

possible to fix rates once for all; so that though the 
revenue would rise by new lands being brought under 
cultivation, the rates would not alter. But the Settle¬ 
ments, as I have said, made before the modem system 
was developed, worked so badly, that the rates had to be 
again and again revised; doubtless this had its effect in 
showing how unwise it is to talk about a permanent Settle¬ 
ment, while information as to rates is not perfect, or while 
conditions are in any degree undeveloped. 

The tendency, in revision Settlements, not to alter rates 
found to work well, is distinctly visible in Madras. Indeed 
it is laid down as a principle, that at revision, no change 
is to be made, except on the ground of a general rise in 
prices. 

§ 9. ^Ceded' and ^Conquered^ Districts in Uiyper India» 

While the Madras Raiyatxvdri system was being worked 
out and discussed in letters from home (which I quote in 
the Madras chapters), there had been important additions 
to Bengal. Passing over the Benares province, which was 
permanently settled in 1795*^9^^ we come to tho year i8or, 
when a number of districts were ‘ ceded ’ by the Oudh 
Government, in order that the revenue might pay for 
troops to defend the King of Oudh from his many enemies. 
And two years later (1803) the result of Lord Lake’s cam¬ 
paigns bad been to wi*est from the Mardthas a number of dis¬ 
tricts adjoining the former (and extending into what is now 
the PanjAb Province) known as the * conquered ’ districts. 
The same campaign also added to Lower Bengal the districts 

* The ordinary law and practice rights recorded, and management 
were followed ; luit tho tenures carried on exactly Jis in tho rest of 
were somewhat different. Moreover, the province, with the one special 
lading soon annexed to the other ft^ature that the assessments is un- 
Nortii-West Provinces, tho Benai*e8 alterable, 
districts were in time surveyed, all 
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The student will I'emember that when thok 
t^anted, in 1765, the civil government of Bengal to the 
Company, it was, in form, the grant of ‘ Bengal, Bihdr, and 
Orissa/ The ‘Orissa’ of those days meant the district of 
Midnapore (Mednipur), exclusive of the Patdvspur pargana 
beyond the Subamrekh^ river. The ‘ Orissa ’ conquered 
in 1803 was described in the Regulations passed for the 
Settlement, as the pargana of PatAspur and the Cuttack 
(KatAk) province (now Ptii’i, Balasore, and Cuttack). 

In all these districts, both of the North-West and of 
Orissa, there were but few ZamindArs. I may pass by 
Orissa, as it did not present any such features as led to 
a special theory of Settlement; the law ultimately passed 
for the Settlement of these new territories, was, in reality, 
framed chiefly with reference to the North-West Provinces. 


§ 10. Absence of Zaminddrs—Strong Village 
Communities, 

In the North-West Provinces the feature that brought 
about a revolution in Settlement ideas, was the fact that, 
though here and there there were native EAjAs who Lad 
become revenue ‘ Zamfndnrs ’ and TaluqdArs of great estates, 
their growth was not in all cases ecjuaC ; and whetlicr 
there were overlords or not, the village-bodies had (except 
in parts devastated by the Rohillas) preserved a vitality 
which soon attracted attention. There were, in many of 
them, bodies claiming descent from a chief or other notable 
who had founded the village or obtained it on grant. 
They were now numerous and frequently had divided the 
village into shares called ‘ patti ’; but they had a strong 
claim over the w^hole area, including the site on which 
the village dwelling-places clustered, and a certain extent 
of waste and pasture-ground beyond. They had never been 
ground down to being ^ tenants ’ under any ZamindAr, or if 
the process had begun, it was not difficult to arrest it. 

I do not mean, of course, that all villages were like this; 

* They had not, in fact, grown into tlio very nature of things as 
they had in Bengal. 
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i was a salient feature among them. There we^ 
many villages which were only of recent growth. 
Throughout Rohilkhand, for example, the Rohillas had 
destroyed all rights, and such villages as had revived, now 
mostly contained groups of ruined tenants; anct a ‘pro¬ 
prietor had arisen in the person who had come forward to 
pay the revenue, and re-establish the cultivation h Other 
villages had really passed under the power of Taluqddrs 
and Rdj^s, and formed pait of their estates. This brief 
will, I think, bo quite sufficient after what has been 
said in the last chapter. 


§ II. Early Regulations did not comprehend the position. 

At first, however, the Settlement Regulations still sug¬ 
gested by their language that the Bengal system would 
apply. They appear to siippovse that there mnst be a 
landlord over every estate to be settled with; and the 
pennanency of the Settlement was contemplated. As a 
preliminary measure, contracts were made with farmeTs 
who undertook one, or a few, or many villages; and this 
was productive of great mischief. The Regulations directed 
that a Settlement should be made for a term of five 
years and then renewed, and then renewed again for a 
short term; and that when the fourth Settlement was 
complete, it should be permakent ((/* sanctioned by the 
home authorities). This, it was thought, was a cautious 
plan, allowing ample time for collecting information, and 
for testing by practice the effect of the Settlements—five 
years was long enough to reveal errors, and not long 
enough to stereotype them. But the design was only 
piirtly carried out. 

Two things followed: first fhe authorities at homo were 
by this time thoroughly aware of the danger of fixing a 
permanent assessment on imperfect data, and for districts 
not yet developed; they therefore prohibited the per- 

* In the cotirse of a few genera- body (as the case might be) of pro- 
tions tlio descendants of such a prieiary 
person l>ecaine a joint or a divided 
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60 of the Settlement; and a new Regulation hil 
E!© announcing that the assent spoken of in the first 

Regulations was withheld. SeeoTid, the inquiries gradually 
madO) showed that the true titles of those who held 
interests in villages had been greatly overlooked, and that 
rights had been destroyed by the farming system, and that 
all sorts of frauds in selling villages for arreai’s of revenue 
had taken place; this was an additional reason for not 
hastening a permanent Settlement which would have 
necessitated the irrevocable detenu uiation of who was the 
proprietor. (See Sec. VII. § i.) 


§ 12. The Remit of Settlement Inquiriee. 

When the time for the Fourth Settlement came round, a 
very capable Commission was appointed to make it with 
all care and circumspection. 

This Commission, with its Secretary, was so useful that 
it was afterwards made permanent, and developed into the 
Board of Revenue or chief controlling authoiity in revenue 
matters, over the north-western districts of Bengal. The 
districts themselves were, as I have explained, separated 
from Bengal in 1834-6, and formed into a distinct province 
under a Lieutenant-Governor. 

The labours of the Commission were concluded by a 
report to Government on which Mr. Holt Mackenzie wrote 
a long and most valuable minute dated 1st July, 1819L 


§ 13. Holt Mackenzies Minute.—ReguMion 711 of 1^22. 

This minute strongly protested against all artificial 
creation of landlordvS, forcing farmers of revenue and 
headmen, who were mere representatives of the body, 
into tlie position of landlord; and finally urged the miweg 
of the distHcts and the complete recoil of all rights and 
shares and interests in the village lands. 

^ mvaluablo paper, which iij in the Bermm Sekdiom, North- 
to the village Settlement' systom Western Provinces, i8i8>2o Cal- 
what Hr. Sliore's minutca were to cutta, r866. 
the Bengal Settlements, is reprinted 
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Ir^esult was the passing of the celebrated Kegul^ 
i 82!2, which long remained the central law of the 
Tempobary Setti^ement system 

Under this system, certain principles soon developed. 
The aim was to restore, and even perhaps unduly re¬ 
store, the rights of the village owners; recognizing their 
landlord character, they were settled with, not indivi¬ 
dually, but as a Joint body. That body was jointly, and 
severally liable for the revenue, and was entitled to the 
whole area determined by the survey as appropriated 
to the village, whether cultivated or wade. There were 
some cases where villages were clearly owned by Rdj^s 
or othei's; and here while the Kdjd (as Zandnddr) held 
the Settlement and was ‘proprietor’ par excellence, the 
villagers became ‘subordinate proprietors,’ in which case 
their rights were protected by a soit of secondary Settle¬ 
ment, called (formerly) a ‘ mufassal Settlement ^ ’: this 
determined, for the whole period, what they were to pay to 
the overlord, just as the main Settlement determined what 
he was to pay to the Government. 


§ 14. Policy of setting aside the Overlorde* 

But a policy soon developed itself, of setting aside the 
overlord with a ‘ taluqd^rf ’ money allowance, and settling 
direct with the villagers. This resulted from the law which 
px'escribed that where there were several parties with 
interests in the land, the Settlement Officer should 
determine, under the orders of superior authority, with 


* The tomi * temporary' has 
been always used to indicate Settle¬ 
ments that are not permanent. It 
is not a very happy choice, as it 
suggests the idea of something that 
is a make-shift or to be replaced by 
something else. That is not the 
meaning. All that is denoted is 
that the assessment is hxed for a 
period, usually thirty years (some¬ 
times less), frftor which the rates 
may bo revised, and the records of 


rights also, if they need it. 

^ I may repeat an explanation of 
the term, Tlio Arabic mufassal 
means ‘ separate' or distinct. 
Hence the ‘ mufassal jama' is the 
subordinate revenue payable to the 
overlord as distinct from that which 
the latter pays to the Government. 
The term ‘ mufassal ’ (or commonly 
mofussil) is applied also to the dis¬ 
tricts m distinct from the capital or 
* sadr.' 
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ity the Settlement was to be made, and 
irests of the others were to be recognized. 



§ 15. JSfetu principle of Assesmwnt. 

The next principle was that the assessment was to be on 
a different plan from that pursued in Bengal. The Gover¬ 
nor-General ordered:— 

^ It seems necessary to enter on the task of fixing in dGt«*iil 
the rates of rent [revenue] and inodes of payment current in 
each village, and applicable to each field : and anytliing short 
of this must be regarded as a veiy imperfect Settlement. ’ 

The revenue was, in short, to depend upon inquiry into 
the actual produce of all varieties and classes of land* 
From the gross produce was to be deducted the calculated 
amount of the cost of cultivation, the wages of labour, &c.; 
and the net result, added to any profits derived from 
the produce of grazing and waste lands (and the pro¬ 
spective value of waste when brought under the plough), 
was spoken of as the ‘assets’ of each village or other 
estate. The Government revenue consisted of a fraction, 
at first ordered to be two-thirds, and afterwards about one- 
half, of tliis sum of ‘ assets 


§ 16. Duration of the Temporary Settlement, 


As the law said nothing about the duration of the 
Settlements, the Government fixed from time to time, from 
motives of policy and convenience, such term as was 
thought fair. The object w^as, to give the village body or 
other proprietor the benefit of a solid property, encourage 
improvements by securing to him the benefit of all in- 
ci*ease during the term of Settlement; avoiding, also, the 
trouble and expense of a too frequent repetition of the 
elaborate process of assessment. The term of thirty years 


* In the Bengal chapters I have of the fraction of the estate aasets 
discusse<i at some length the origin taken by Government. 
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not by law, but by executive order, for thi 
lar Settlement/ And this term has become very 
general for Temporary Settlements. In some cases, a peiiod 
of twenty or even ten years, has been preferred. The 
special considerations bearing on the subject in each case, 
must be reserved to the detailed chapters. 


§ 17. Explanation of ^Regular'' and ^Summary] 
Settlement. 

I may mention that when it is necessary in a new 
province, to fix a preliminary amount of revenue, pending 
a more exact adjustment, and pending arrangements for 
a survey and record of rights, such a Settlement is called 
a ‘ summary' Settlement. When the full operations required 
by law have been gone through, it is a ‘first Kegular 
Settlement ’; and subsequent Settlements are called ‘ Re¬ 
settlements,’ or ‘ Revision ’ Settlements. 


§ 18. ^Temporary' Settlements are also^in the Korth-West 
Provinces^ village or mahdl Settlennents. 

The Regulation VII Settlements are spoken of as Settle¬ 
ments under the Tempojoary system, and also as under the 
Village, or, more correctly, the MahAl, system, because, in 
the bulk of cases, the village is the estate or unit. But this 
is not always the ease, for it may be that part of a village 
or parts of several villages are held under one title^ and 
therefore form the unit of assessment, or, in Revenue 
language, the MahAl. Sometimes the Settlement is said 
to be ^ zammd^n,* not because there is any great landlord 
or ‘ Zaininddr ’ as in Bengal, but because the principle is 
maintained that the Government deals with a landlord^ not 
witli the individual raiyat; only that in this case the land¬ 
lord is not (or not usually) a single individual but an ideal 
hody ^—the village community jointly liable for the revenue, 
and regarded as a corporate unit represented by its ‘ 1am- 
barddr/ as the headman is called in the Noith-West 
Provinces. (See Chap. IV, pp, 152-3.) 
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^aihire of the first method of Assessment—Ai 
tion of the Regulation VII system. 



For the first eleven years but slow progi’ess was made 
with the North-West system, as I may shortly call it. The 
machinery was insufficient for the purposes of such an 
inquiry into produce as I have indicated. The Gov(?rnment 
repeatedly complained of want of progress; and the Board 
were compelled to admit that they could record little or 
none. The fact is, the villages in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, as a rule, are not ‘ raiyatw^ri ’; there are landlord 
classes in the villages, even where there are not gi-eat 
landlords, and they did not facilitate such inqumes. The 
result was (as we shall see in more detail in studying 
the North-Western Provinces) that a Committee was assem¬ 
bled, over which the Governor-General presided in person; 
and Regulation IX of 1833 was passed, which improved the 
official machinery and abolished the minute inquiry into 
the produce of fields and the costs of production. 


§ 20. Tenants and Cash Rents. 


By this time the use of coined money was so general, 
that in the older districts, land was not only laigely held 
by tenants (the co-sharers not themselves cultivating), but 
the rents were commonly paid in cash, not in grain; and 
thus it became possible to adopt the system of Settlement 
which has been gradually perfected into the modern plan. 
I should defeat my present object by going into detail 
(which is given elsewhere), but I may say generally, that 
the beginning of the new system was first to ascertain 
a general lump sum which each estate could afford to pay; 
and this lump sum was tested by seeing how it would 
fall as an acreage rate on the lands, and how such rates 
would compare with what the Settlement Officer calculated 
were fair and proper rates for the different sorts of land. 
Later on in revenue history, the fixing lump sums was 
discarded, and attention was given to classifying soils 
VOL. I. X 
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ly and determining acreage rent-rates independently 
for each. 

The village system being strong, either the original body, 
or one of later origin (the descendants of a grantee, village- 
founder or revenue-farmer) had usually maintained their 
lands and their privileges; and, as a natural consequence, 
village institutions—the headman and,the patwfe' (with 
their records and accounts)—had not suffered the decay 
that marked them under the different historical conditions 
that had arisen in Bengal, 

Hence it was possible to ascertain from the village records 
(as compiled and formulated in the Settlement operations) 
what rates of revenue, and to some extent of rent, were 
proper. But at first the system demanded a great deal 
more reliance on what ought to be, and would be, than 
what actually was. And it must be admitted that village 
accounts were often purposely framed to represent the rents 
as lower than they really were; and the Settlement officials 
had to ‘correct’ them by bringing them up to what (by 
inquiry and the application of various test calculations) 
they supposed them really to be and likely to become. 
Moreover, much land was held by the proprietors them¬ 
selves, and, of courso, paid no rent or only ajnominal sum 
for village account purposes. This land- had, therefore, 
to have its full rental ascertained and recorded; so too 
there were lands, hold rent-free in charity or for religious 
purposes, which the land-owners granted, not the Govern¬ 
ment, and these had also to bo valued. By thus ascertain¬ 
ing an ideal or corrected rent for every acre in the village, 
a new total ‘assets’ sheet was made out. It will be 
remembered that at first, owing to the difficulty of finding 
out the real, actual, rents, the plan adopted was to make 
allowance for what it was believed, on general consider¬ 
ations, t/ie rates would he raised to in the years imme-- 
diately succeeding the Settlement, 


I 
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pTopoTtion of the total rental Assets taken by 
Oovernment, 

The early rule was to take two-thirds of what were 
roughly calculated to be the ‘assets’ of each estate. But 
after twenty years of gradual growth in the methods of 
Settlement, this proportion was reduced. When, under rude 
methods, wo take the assets at a very low figure, it is 
morally certain that in i-eality they are very much greater; 
and if we take as much as two-thirds of such lowly- 
calculated assets, we are really taking a moderate share. 
But the more our system approache.s to ascertaining the 
full income of an estate, the more moderate must we bo in 
the proportion. 

In 1855 it was determined that the Government share 
should be reduced to about fifty per cent, of the assets. 


§ 23. PnncijAe oftlie later North-Wed Assessments. 

The later systems of assessment in the North-Western 
Provinces are really successive attempts to perfect the 
methods of calculatitag the rental assets; and they have 
twice been modified. The first modification consisted in 
a simpler and better soil-classification and in attending 
more (but still not entirely) to actual rents. The latest 
modification may be briefly described as attending only 
to actual rents,—refusing all speculative additions, though 
of course cai-efully correcting the village records, by addi¬ 
tions to supply manifest under-statements, or to fix rental 
rates for lands for which either privileged rates, or no rents 
at all ai-e paid, and which are not entitled to escape assess¬ 
ment. Then we speak of the ‘ corrected assets,' 


§ 33. The Proprietor's ‘Sir.’ 

I have already explained (Chap. IV. sec. ii, § 47) the term 
sir, and I must ask the student to familiarize himself 

X 2 



When the bulk of lands in any estate^, 
i^gal or the North-West Provinces, is rented out, 
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ceitain lands, often the best, are kept in the hands of the 
co-sharors (or the sole proprietor as the case may be), and 
are cultivated as the home-farm, by hired labour, or even 
by the family itself. Such land is called ‘ air.* It some¬ 
times happens, if the revenue is light, that the landlords 
are able to pay the whole out of the proceeds of the 
rented lands, supplemented by grazing fees from common 
lands and other miscellaneous sources of income: and then 
each enjoys his ‘ sir * for his sole personal benefit; or, if the 
income is not sufficient to meet the Government demand, 
the proprietor (or each co-sharer) may have to make up 
by a rate or rent on his ‘sir,’ what is deficient. The im¬ 
portance of the sir land in estimating the ‘ assets ’ of the 
estate is very great. The revenue being a fraction of the 
‘ rental assets ’ as estimated, it is obvious that, in order to 
get at a fair rental value for the entire estate, rent-rates 
must be assumed for all ‘sir’ lands, because these are not 
actually rented, and do not appear in the rent-roll of the 
village (or if they do, it is at nominal or privileged rates). 
If, therefore, the ‘sir’ be valued at full rental rates, the 
revenue of the whole estate will be much higher than if 
some lower rates were fixed. And as a matter of fact, the 
holder of ‘ sir ’ was greatly benefited by the successive 
changes in the assessment rules. But this is a point of 
detail which I must reserve for the special chapters de^ 
voted to the North-West Provinces. I will here only men¬ 
tion that the last modification allowed the to be valued 
at twenty-five per cent, below the full rates as calculated for 
tenants. In future revisions, however, this allowance, 
which is certainly over liberal, will be reduced to between 
ten and fifteen per cent. 

There are also certain other privileges attached to ‘ sir ’ 

' Any estate, that is, where It is are mostly of non*agriculfciiriil castt>s, 
not a mere farm or holding worked and the bulk of their land i| held 
by an (agriculturist) landlord, as in by tenants who represent the old 
the Pai^ab. In the pi*ovinces cultivators before tho ‘ landlord ' 
named in the tort, the landlords came. 
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, jor example, it may happen that the estate ia 8()icj^l|^ 
" ^of revenue; the proprietor will not be turned out 
of his ‘ sir/ but be allowed to remain in possession as an 
* exproprietary tenant': and the same thing would happen 
if the proprietor declined the terms of Settlement and 
Government gave the estate, for a time, to some one else. 

When the tenant-law grants occupancy-right, with its 
attendant rental limits, on ordinary land, it always ex¬ 
empts the proprietor’s sir from such burdens. It thus 
becomes a matter of importance to see that, under colour 
of any legal definition of ‘ sir,’ a proprietor is not enabled 
to get the best part of the village lands into his own hands 
and so defeat one of the most important rights of the village 
tenantry. It was (among other things) to prevent an 
incipient danger of this kind, that the Central Provinces 
Land-Revenue Act was amended in 1889. 

This general sketch (and it is not exhaustive) will at 
once suggest the impoitance of the term ^ sir ’ which crops 
up again and again in revenue literature; and it should be 
remembered accordingly. 


§ 1^4. The Partjab Temtory and its Settlement. 

The history of our territorial acquisitions already given, 
will have informed the student that (exclusively of the 
Delhi districts) the Panjjlb was acquired paitly in 1846, 
and as a whole in 1849. The Delhi districts in the region 
of the Jamn^, and forming part of the * Conquered districts ’ 
of the year 1803, were at first under the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, and afterwards (1858) were added to the PanjAb 
owing to the events of the Mutiny. 

The Panj^lb Settlements were made entirely on the North- 
West model, which was easily copied because the villages 
were of the landlord or joint type and in a still more 
perfect state than in the North-West Provinces. From 
causes which I cannot here examine, no RAjds and Taluq- 
d&rs had, as a rule, survived, over the communities of Jats, 
Rajputs, Ar^ins, and others. The Sikh rule had placed 
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over many of them, these being in fact th^ 
^toiies holding estates in ‘fendar subordination to 
Maharfijd on the usual Hindu model. It was rarely, 
however, that such overlords had grown into ‘ actual pro¬ 
prietors.’ The ‘superior’ claims were almost all disposed 
of by grant of cash aUowances; and in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, the village joint-body was the imme¬ 
diate or actual landlord. The landlord families were 
mostly of the agricultural castes, and consequently the land 
was largely cultivated by the co-sharers themselves, and 
only held by tenants to a limited extent: these tenants 
pay grain-rents in most cases. Moreovei*, there had been 
no farmers and revenue sales to speak of, bo that new pro¬ 
prietary bodies (descendants of the farmers and purchasers) 
—and nearly always persons who do not themselves culti¬ 
vate—had not grown up over the villages. 

These features at once necessitated a different mode of 
ascertaining the asnets of estates for revenue purposes. As 
cash rents paid by tenants were the rare exception, the 
re 7 ital- 8 LHset plan above described could not bo adopted. 
At the same time the method of working out produce rates, 
and calculating costs of production, was hardly more feasible 
in the Panj^b P it was in the North-Western Provinces. 

The method actually adopted was that also at first used 
in the North-West Provinces (and especially for districts 
where grain-rents were common), naioely, the “calculation of 
lump sums of revenue to be distributed over the holdings, 
and called the ‘aggregate to detail’ method. It consisted 
in looking to former revenue-payments, and then, with the 
aid of local knowledge of the growth and prosperity of a 
pargana or other circle (adopted with reference to similarity 
of market advantages, soil, irrigation, and other conditions), 
determining a lump sum for the whole area, which it was sup¬ 
posed would be fair. This was tested by distributing it over 
the villages; and once more, by dividing the village totals 
over the holdings, it could be seen whether these were fair. 
Produce-estimates were often made use of, and by turning 
into money a sixth, a fifth, and so on, of the gross produce 
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fieen how the rates would compare with thosfeJalL 
Then, perhaps, scmie lands did pay money-rents, 
and these could be made use of for comparison; and so 
also could plough-rateSj when the people made use of cer¬ 
tain rates for each ‘ plough ’ possessed by the village-body. 
Fair rates being thus got out and submitted for sanction, a 
total was again made out for each village, and the total 
would be finally modified with reference to the class of 
cultivators, to prospects of utilising the waste, or to profits 
from grass. A village jama’ would thus bo arrived at; and 
this would be distributed over the holdings in consultation 
with the co-sharers. These latter always well understood 
such an operation (called making the ‘ bdchh ’); and then 
the whole business was concluded. It is of no xise for my 
present purpose to describe the latest rules for assessment: 
they prescribe a more exact but simple method of soil 
classification and the direct calculation of revenue’-rates 
per acrCy which rates are one-half the rental rates as ascer¬ 
tained on a basis of actually observed facts of payment, in 
specimen, or standard, areas. These rules will be noticed 
in detail in the chapters on the Panjfib. 


§ 25. The Central Provinces System* 

In order to complete the series of developments of the 
‘ village or mahal system,’ I will pass over what ought, in 
point of time, to have been mentioned before—the Bombay 
system—and so proceed to notice another development of 
the North-West system. The NcHhem districts (SAgar, 
D^moh, and Jabalpur) of what is now called the ‘ Central 
Provinces* were early settled on the North-West plan, not 
without some considerable difficulties, the record of which 
must be reserved. But when the rest of the province was 
added, and the whole formed into a Local Administration 
(under a Chief Commissioner) in 1862, there was some dis¬ 
cussion as to what sort of general Settlement should be 
made. The villages, except a few in the North, were not 
of the landlord or joint type, hut represented aggregates of 
cultivators, each claiming his own holding and nothing 





[flee the \allages of Bombay and Madras. 1 A 
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Bombay, would not only have been possible, but highly 
advantageous. However, the North-West Provinces prin¬ 
ciples were in the ascendant, and a village Settlement was 
ordered. But the jointly responsible body was rarely to 
be found; and the Marfith^ system, which had long pre¬ 
vailed, had also produced its natural results. That system 
was one of keen financing; it was as opposite as possible 
to the lax system of the later Muhammadan rule; a 
Mard^tha governor rarely (in such of his territones as were 
firmly in hand) farmed out the revenues of large tracts or 
made reckless revenue-free grants. He went straight to 
the villages, caring nothing for individual rights, and made 
the pdtd or headman responsible for the village total 
assessment. Where the local hereditmy pdtel was ineffi¬ 
cient, or some interested person could get the preference 
over him, he was superseded, and the person who obtained 
the farm of the village was spoken of as the mdlgdzdr or 
‘ revenue-payer.* The persons thus employed and trusted 
must have had large and undefined powers; and they con¬ 
sequently grew in influence and gi*adually acquired a 
g^^6as^-proprietary position. It is no doubt a matter of 
opinion to what extent these headmen and farmers (whom 
we now generically call ‘ mdlgiizto *) had really become 
proprietors. The progress made in that direction varied 
in different districts and under different local conditions. 

§ 26. MdlgdzdTB recognized as Village proprietorB. 

However that may be, it was detennined to make these 
‘ revenue-payers * ‘ proprietors,* and the Settlement was 
made with them. There might be one ‘mtilguzar,* or there 
might be several descendants of one; but the individual or 
the body jointly was recognized as proprietor; and this 
fact gave the peculiar character to the Central Provinces 
Settlement which has caused it to be popularly calledj the 
‘ MALaiizlRf * Settlement; and it has had curious results. 
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§ ^^7* Features of the Settlement, 

As regards the first assessments, there is nothing par¬ 
ticular to record. They followed the ^ aggregate to detail ’ 
method; and the interesting system of soil rent-rates 
elaborated for the present Settlement (since i88i) must be 
reserved for description at a later stage. 

A number of estates have been left in the hands of Gond 
and other chiefs with the usual designation of Zamfnddri; 
but the noticeable peculiarity of the more or less artificial 
position of ‘mdlguzdr’ proprietors is, that Government 
never abandoned the village-holders as it did in Bengal. 
Nor did it acknowledge the ‘malguzS-rs’ everywhere. In 
the Central Provinces we have some tracts which are 
frankly raiyativdri ^ (where there is no over-proprietor or 
landlord); and in the mdlguzdri villages there are a consider¬ 
able body of sub-proprietors and a large number of original 
tenants, over whom the landlord hois no power as to evic-- 
tion and enhamement; their rents are all ftmd by the 
Settlement Officer for the term of Settlement, 

§ 38. Oudh Talnqddri System, 

There is one other fonn of Settlement with a middleman 
landlord;—I refer to the Oudh Settlement. The province was 
annexed in 1856. The neglect of the local native adminis¬ 
tration had resulted in the abandonment of all real control 
over the revenue, and in the adoption of a system of 
settling different tracts of country by bargain with local 
magnates for a fixed (but from time to time enhanceable) 
sum total of revenue. The moment such a ti’act, called a 
‘ taluq/ came on to the State-books, all note of the villages 
composing it was dropped, and only the taluq and its 
annual total recorded. 

This course was certainly facilitated, if not initiated, by 
the earlier history of Oudh. The province had been the 




And 80 recognized by the Revenue law an amended in 1889, 
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titi’e of the old Ary an dominions. Tp this di 
of a number of petty kingdoms—Gond^, AtrauM, 
and many others—can be traced; and Mr. Benett has told 
us, in more than one excellent Settlement Report, how 
these kingdoms were organized and managed, and how 
village communities grew up out of their dismemberment 
and decay. The petty kings were probably once united in 
a confederation under some great Mah^rd,j4; but at the 
Muhammadan conquest they were not strong enough- to 
resist the Great Mughal, though still able to give him 
much trouble, if not conciliated and made use of. Na¬ 
turally enough, they were allowed to contract for a revenue- 
payment for their old dominions (or such part of them 
as remained), and then were called ‘ Taluqdirs.’ 

The plan being profitable, it was extended. Other 
persons, namely Court favourites, bankeis, and speculators, 
occasionally obtained similar grants of ‘taluqs’ and be¬ 
came ‘Taluqdfi.rs’; but the marks of origin long survived in 
the ominous distinction of ‘pure ’ and ‘impure’ TaluqdArs. 

How far in the century between 1750 and 1856 the 
Taloqdfirs had by purchase, by violence, or by founding 
new villages, really worked themselves into a proprietjiry 
position, I cannot here examine. Opinions still vary on the 
subject; and it is obvious that the process, which undoubt- 
ecBy did go on, must have reached very various stages in 
different places, and under different conditions, especially 
with reference to the character and caste of the village 
bodies. 


§ 29. Circuinstancea necessitated the recognition of 
Taluqddrs. 

Here I need only note that, under the North-West 
policy of ignoring the overlords and settling direct with the 
villagers as proprietary bodies, the first plan of 1856 was 
to settle with the villagers under the North-West Provinces 
law, though it must be admitted that, even under that 
plan, Taluqddre were much more recognized as de facto 
owners, than is sometimes supposed. ‘ 
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however, had the Settlenjent begun, whel 
liroke out, and the Taluqdfirs, with a few exceptlohsT 
revolted. What had been done towards Settlement, in the 
matter of records, perished. The people voluntarily re¬ 
turned to the TaluqdArs and paid their revenue to them. 

When the pacification of 1858 ensued, views had 
changed; the great body of the Taluqd^Lrs were am¬ 
nestied, and a Settlement was made with them. This 
necessitated an elaborate series of provisions as to the 
ju’otection to be afforded to villages in the taluqs. Some 
had so far preserved their integrity that they were en¬ 
titled to a 'sub-settlement'; others had not, but various 
degrees of occupancy-right and rent-limitation wore 
acknowledged; all these measures have been the subject 
of much criticism. Besides that, the general question of 
tenant-right loft a long legacy of trouble which has only 
found its end (foi^ the present at any rate) in the tenant- 
law of 1886. 

There is nothing to call for remark as to the method of 
Settlement which was .based on the earlier North-West 
Provinces system. This Settlement is distinctively spoken 
of as the TALUQDARf Settlement. 


§ 30. T/ie Bombay System, 

Such has been the development and the variation of 
Temporary Settlement systems originating in Regulation 
YII of 182:^ and Regulation IX of 1833. 

We must now retrace our steps to look to Western India. 
The Bombay territories (speaking generally) were acquired 
between 1803-1818, as the result of the defeat of the Marathi 
power. For a long time no progress was made in the re- 
venue-administration. A systeru of farming the revenues, 
on the basis of the MarAthd or other preceding assessments, 
was pursued, and with very unsatisfactory results. 

There never was any appearance of great ‘ Zamfnd^rs, 
so that the Bengal system could not have been thought of. 
The bulk of the villages in the Dakhan districts were of the 
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fldri type, though in certain parts there were^ 

‘ hh%ddri/ and other estates jointly held by com¬ 
munities connected by a tie of descent. In Giizardt, also, 
the immigration of martial tribes of the Rajput tj'pe, and 
the government by chiefs, had left traces of an ‘ overlord' or 
taluqddri tenure over the villages; while in the Konkdn, 
‘khots,’ or revenue-farmers of the MarAthd rule, had ac- 
quned rights over the villages, of a somewhat peculiar 
character. 

A portion of these territories had originally been settled 
by Malik 'Ambar, the best representative of the power of the 
Muhammadan kings of the South in their palmy days^. This 
minister had been at much pains to secure and acknowledge 
a proprietary right, and this tended to preserve the ances¬ 
tral communities, where they existed; since ancestral hold¬ 
ing is, in all Eastern countries, the strongest form of 
connection with the soil. In his time, village assessments 
in the lump, were apparently the rule; and although the 
Mardthd system had superseded that of Malik ’Ambar, 
and was essentially a raiyatwdri system, it had not obli¬ 
terated the traces of the former system. It is therefore 
not wonderful that the opinion should have been advocated 
that, in Bombay, the existing status of the raiyatwdri 
villages wms in many cases, if not universally, due to the 
decay of an earlier landlord or joint constitution, rather 
than inherent in the nature of the groups themselves®. 

At first, indeed, the matter did not come prominently to 
notice, because, during the early years of our rule, the terri¬ 
tories were provided for by the usual tentative arrange¬ 
ments for farming the revenues on short leases. A twenty 
years’ experience, however, during which grievous hardships 
were inflicted on the districts, sufficed to make us at once, 
and for ever, discard the farmers, and set about finding 
a better plan. 


* He also settled most of Berilr. 

® Details about the faint survival 
of ‘ mirisS * claims will be found in 


Vol. III. (Bombay chapters). At 
best, the Dakhan miroA right was 
too shadowy for practical revival. 
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ttempt to introduce a system of Settlemeut^ 
Villages jointly. 

The raiyatwM system was then much in vogue, conse¬ 
quent on Sir Thomas Munro's action in Madras. But Mr. 
Eiphinstone, the then Governor of Bombay, took the view 
above alluded to, about the joint system, and was anxious 
not only to maintain it wherever it could be found, but even 
to create it in the case of those communities where no land¬ 
lord claims survived; securing, indeed, the rights of each 
cultivator by record, but establishing a joint responsibility, 
and settling with the original * pitels ’ or headmen of the 
village as representatives of the body. 

It is no easy thing, however, to create a joint responsi¬ 
bility where it does not in fact exist. Although long years 
of custom may have taught the cultivator to submit to an 
annual adjustment of his individual burdens and liabilities 
by the headman, it has never laid him under any responsi* 
bility in case one of his neighbours failed h 


^ The account of the Bombay 
system in Campbell’s Modem India 
(1858), though giving a good de¬ 
scription of Mr. Elphinstono’s 
views, is now too much out of date 
to be othorwiso useful ; for the 
Bombay system lias sinc^ been 
altered and perfected in a way that 
has completely outgrown a descrip¬ 
tion penned mom than thirty years 
ago. The account is ^Iso to some 
extent marred by the author’s ap¬ 
parent prejudice in favour of the 
joint responsibility and village 
settlement with which ho wa.s fa¬ 
miliar. His objections to the Bom¬ 
bay system (notably the costliness 
of the village officials and the re¬ 
cognition of rights to rent-free hold¬ 
ings) affect mere accidents of the 
place, they do not touch the prin¬ 
ciples of the system. As a mattcT 
of fact, many of these evils have 
been removed or greatly mitigated. 
He also speaks of the joint respon¬ 
sibility as if it was an easy thing to 
introduce. But in fact it is not so. 
To establish it art ificially over whole 
districts > and tell the people * the 


systiun is convenient to your rulers, 
and when you are wiser you will 
see that it is also calculated to pro¬ 
mote your own interest,' is beset 
with such difficulties as to make it 
impracticable. The people posi¬ 
tively decline to undertake that the 
solvent members shall be respon¬ 
sible for the defaulting ones. What 
becomes of your system then ? I 
need hardly point out the futility 
of comparing revenue systems in 
point of inherent merit, because 
every system may be good or the 
reverse according as it fits the facts. 
But even admitting the superior 
facilities which the joint-village 
system offers to revenue-manage¬ 
ment, the originators of the Bombay 
system claim for it certain counter¬ 
balancing advantages. By breaking 
tip the land into small holdings, 
and allowing every occupant to 
keep as many of his * numbers,' or 
give up as many, as he thinks de¬ 
sirable, the small farmer is enabled 
to contract his operations or enlarge 
them according to the capital and 
stock at his disposal. The revenue 
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of settling for a lump sum with the vill^, 
L’Bedy used to be advocated because it was said to facilitate 
revenue-management; it enabled Government to deal with 
fewer units. The Bombay officers do not, however, admit 
that there is any difficulty in dealing with thousands of 
separate cultivators The difficulty only seems great to those 
accustomed to deal with one or with a few revenue-payers. 
At any rate, if there is difficulty, it is obviated by a perfect 
survey, a clear and complete record of each lot or field and 
the revenue assessed on it, and by a thorough control over the 


being fixod for a long term of years, 
the farmer gets all the benefit of a 
long lease without its disadvantages. 
Nor does the Government really 
lose ; bfxiauso taking its revenue, 
not from one estate, but from the 
whole country, that revenue must, 
under any system, fluctuate with 
the circumstances of the country at 
large. With farmers of large capital, 
the long fixed lease may answer 
best; but with those of small 
means, the risk and responsibility 
whioli have to be set off against the 
security of profits, are more to be 
considered, and such risks are 
avoided by ^ving the villager the 
right of liolding his land from year 
to year only, if he pleases. 

In the North-West Provinces 
every village is allowed an area of 
waste, which it can bring under 
ctiltivation without the total assess¬ 
ment of the village being increased. 
Under a raiyatwAri system, any 
uncultivated number that is taken 
up has to be paid for ; but in prac¬ 
tice this does not interfere with the 
extension of cultivation ; and as a 
matter of fact, though the North- 
West assessment does not increase 
when the waste of" the village is 


made to yield crops, still that as¬ 
sessment is originally fixed after 
taking into consideration the capa¬ 
bilities of the estate, and the prob¬ 
able average yield qf the wholes for 
the entire term. 

It is also urged that the village 
officers collect the revenue from 
each separate holder just as easily 
as they do from a joint body, who, 
though together responsible, still 
ultimately pay separately according 
to known shares ; and as under the 
Bombay system every occupant is 
furnished with a receipt book, which 
the patwari (pdndyil or kulkdrni) 
is bound to write up, there is no 
room for fraud. To any one who 
wishes further to study thepros and 
com of both system-s, and the im¬ 
provements which the Bombay 
authorities made on the Madras 
system to remove objections, I can¬ 
not do better than recommend the 
perusal of the able * Appendix I' to 
the Official Corre^fpondcnce on the Boni- 
Imy Settlements (i-eprint of 1877 : 
Bombay Government Press): 

‘ In the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies the number of raiyats 
and average size of holdings are as 
follows Ind. Statistics, 1886 ^). 


Prosidonoy. 

Number of 
raiyato. 

Average adze of holding. 

Madras 

3.955.788 

.7-5 acres. 

( Northern diviHion Sucres ) 

Bombay 

1,384,338 

10 -ntral „ 3a » > ai-s „ 



/southern „ 33 „ f 
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^.^JJ^g^accoiintants and revenue-officers of small local sub¬ 
divisions of districts. 

It was no doubt this inherent difficulty of creating a joint 
responsibility where it did not, naturally or in fact, exist, 
that led to the abandonment of the design to make village- 
Settlements, and to the adoption of the separate field or 
‘raiyatwdri' system. As a matter of fact, a soil) of joint 
responsibility is kept up in certain villages where the 
rights of co-sharers have survived to this day. 


§ 3a. Progresa of the system in Bomibay, 

The defects of the survey-Settlement, as at first worked 
(up to 1835), acted as a warning to the authoiities; and 
a new departure was then made. An experimental re¬ 
survey of the Ind^pur taluk having proved successful, 
the same method was followed elsewhere. In 1847 
three of the ablest Settlement Superintendents met and 
were able to fomulate the results of practical experience, 
in the shape of a complete scheme for the survey and 
assessment of village lands. It was not till 1865 that a 
local Act w^as passed specifically legalising the system. 
This Act has in its turn been repealed; and the whole 
law has now been completely revised in the Land-Eevenue 
Code (Bombay Act Y of 1879). There is but little mention 
of a Settlement (although the term does occur in the Code); 
there is really a survey and assessment only^ There is no 
procedure like that of Upper India,—proposing a certain 
sum as the assessment on the whole village, discussing 
the matter with the village pi’oprietary body, and perhaps 
making a reduction and coming to terms with the re¬ 
presentatives, who then sign an agreement to bo I'espon- 
sible. Under the Bombay system, every acre is assessed 
at rates fixed on almost scientific principles, and then 
the occupant must pay that assessment or relinquish the 
land. 
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§ 33 ’ Outline of the Bombay System, 

The system will be described more in detail in the sequel, 
but here I may generally indicate the outlines of the pro¬ 
cedure. 

A certain convenient unit of division is selected to form 
the ‘ survey number ’ or ‘ field.* 

Every field or lot is surveyed, and then the work of 
classification begins. The soil-classes are noted, and 
each field is examined and a sort of diagram of it made, 
which shows not only its soil, but any defects which re¬ 
duce its value. It is thus ascertained for every field 
what is its relative value; in other words,—taking the 
maximum rate for the class as one whole or sixteen annas 
(on the Indian method of reckoning),—whether the field 
can be assessed at the maximum or at something less,—at 
fourteen annas, at twelve annas, and so on, down to a 
minimum. The department charged with this work be¬ 
comes highly experienced in the process, so that it can be 
performed with the greatest accuracy and fairness. Culti¬ 
vation is usually classed into wet and dry: the process just 
described treats land only on its dry aspect; if there is irriga¬ 
tion, then an additional rate may be charged, which will be 
higher or lower according to the goodness and value of 
the source of irrigation; the rate is only applied to such 
land as is really capable of imgation from the source in 
question k 

Next, the Settlement Officer begins his work as assessor 
of actual rates; he has before him the facts of soil classi¬ 
fication on its unirrigated aspect, and tlie details of the 
means of irrigation where they exist; he has to fix what 
are to be the full or maximum rates for dry soil, and what 
are to be the additional rates for irrigation. These rates he 


* Wot cultivation is rice land, or 
land that is always flooded for cul¬ 
tivation. A ‘ dry ’ field may have a 
well or other means of partial water¬ 
ing, that does not make it ‘wet" 
land. Wells are not now charged for 


directly, but a cei-tain addition may 
be made to the rate, on account of 
an easy supply of subsoil water re¬ 
garded as one of the qualities of the 
soil. ^ ^ 
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es with the aid of all the data he can collect, reg« 
5 mier history, the general situation, climate, proximity 
to market, &c. Having thus arrived at the ahsolute or full 
rates, the field diagrams, which show the relative values, at 
once enable the rates to be applied. A sixteen cmtm field 
pays the full; an eight anna field the half, and so on. 

In Bombay (just as in Madras) the occupant of such a 
survey number holds it on the simple terms of paying the 
revenue ; if he admits that he is (or is proved by a decree 
of Court to be) holding on behalf of some one else, as a 
tenant, or in an inferior position, then the ‘superior 
holder s ’ name is entered in the register, not his: he 
becomes the ‘ inferior holder,’ and it is the superior who is 
entered in the register as the ‘ occupant ’ responsible for the 
assessed sum. Any one who is recorded as the responsible 
holder can simply resign (if he does not like to pay the 
assessment) any field in his holding. The assessment is 
fixed for a period of thirty years, so that a man who elects 
to hold continuously, knows for certain that, during that 
long period, all the profit he can make will go to him. 

At the beginning of each year, he can signify to the 
mtolatdAr (or local revenue officer of a taluks subdivision) 
what fields he wishes to hold and what he wishes to give 
up: as long as he does this in proper time, he is free to do 
as ho pleases. If he relinquishes, the fields are available 
for any one else; if no one applies for them, they are 
usually auctioned as fallow (for the right of grazing) for 
the year, and so on, till some one offers to take them up for 
cultivation. Nothing whatever is said in the Revenue. 
Code about the person in possession (on his own account) 
being ^ in the Western sense. He is simply called 

the ‘ occupant,* and the Code says what he can do and what 
he cannot b The occupant may do anything he pleases to 
imiyrope the land, but may not without permission do any- 


* Tho * right of occupancy'— Ifte 
right to be an occupant—is itself de¬ 
clared to be a transferable and herit¬ 
able property (Code, section 73) ; but 
that is quit© a different thing from 

VOL. I. Y 


saying that the occup.'int is the pro¬ 
prietor of the soil. In the oflicial 
Linguago of the Presidency, the 
occupant is said to hold on ‘ the 
survey tenure.* 
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ich diverts the holding from agricultural pur^ 
no right to mines or minerals. 

These are the facts of the tenure; you may theorize on 
them as you please; you may say this amounts to pro¬ 
prietorship, or this is a ‘ dominimn minvs plenum '; or 
anything else. 

The question of tenancy is just as simply dealt with. I 
have stated that if it appears that the occupant is in posses¬ 
sion in behalf of some one else, that some one else is recorded 
as the ‘superior holder,* and he becomes the ‘inferior 
holder.* What sort of ‘inferior’—whether a tenant or on 
some other terms—is a simple question of fact and of the 
agreement or the custom by which he holds h 

If an occupant dies, one (the eldest or managing) heir 
must be entered as the succeeding occupant who has to pay 
the revenue ; for there can only be one registered revenue- 
payer for each field or recognized share of a field with 
a separate survey number ; though of course there may be 
several sharers (joint-heirs of the deceased owner, for in¬ 
stance) in it. Which of them is so entered depends on the 
agreement of the members of the family, or on the result 
of a Court decree, if there is a dispute. Sharers can always 
get their shares partitioned, recorded, and severally assessed, 
as long as there is no dispute as to what the shares are. 

I should here add that BerXr was settled on the Bombay 
system. 


§ 34. The Revenue-Systems of other Provinces, 

The retrospect just brought to a close embraces aB the 
older, and most of the larger, p^o^inces of India. The 
others tliat have special systems really need but little pre- 

' Inhere is also no artificial tenant thoro may be a superior holder 
right. In Bombay, as in all other dvaAving a revenue from the estate: 
provinces, theie are jigir and other there tlie actual occupants are sub« 
‘ inam’holdings which are revenue- occupants, not tenants, as they do 
free, or only lightly assessed, and not hold in consequence of#any con- 
occasionally other tenures in which tract with the superior. 
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•mment. Assam, of which a small portion onl; 
^)ermanently settled, when it formed part of Bengal; 
the little province of CooRG, and the great and growing 
province of Burma, are all of them managed under local 
systems of Land-Revenue Settlement which have this great 
advantage;^—they arc free of all theories and artificial 
creations, with all that has elsewhere necessarily followed 
from such creations. Tliey are (in this manual), therefore, 
classed as varieties of the RAiYATWARf system. 

But they have little or nothing in common with the sys¬ 
tems of Bombay and Madras, except this one thing, that 
there is no middleman—landlord, or overlord, or ideal cor¬ 
porate body—between the actual soil-occupant and the 
State. 

In the map, which indicates by different colours the area 
which each Settlement system I have been reviewing occu¬ 
pies, I have ventured to give the same tint to Madias and 
Bombay and Ber^r, because the systems differ only in de¬ 
tail ; but I have given a different tint to Assam and Burma, 
though I have endeavoured to indicate their connection 
with the raiyatw^ri system by making it a different shade 
or tint of the same colour» 


Section IX.-—The Machinery op British Land- 
Revenue Administration. 

§ I. Modem orgauization of Teriitory. 

Perhaps I ought next to devote some space to describing 
how the various British revenue systems are worked; how 
the records are preserved; how the land-revenue is col¬ 
lected ; bow questions of revenue-law and matters of 
executive management are disposed of under each system, 
and in each province. But, as a matter of fact, each 
province must, in the sequel, have a separate chapter on 
this subject, and it would be of little use to present a series 
of provincial abstracts in this place. Some of the most 

Y % 
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matters of management must also be fd 
i^ed in another connection in the remaining sections 
of this chapter, I will therefore here offer only a brief 
outline of what^ with some slight modifications, is the 
general framework or basis of constitution common to ald 
PROY iNCES, as regards their land-revenue administration. 

In all provinces the district is the starting-point. The 
Magistrate and Collector, as he is called in the Regulation 
Districts, and Deputy Commissioner, as he is called in the 
rest, is the head of the district: and he is supported by 
Assistants and Deputies, who are either general assistants 
or are in charge of subdivisions of the district, in which 
such assistants are practically chiefs, only acting under the 
general control of the district head. 

Of the multifarious duties of the District Ojffisers I am 
not here going to speak ; they are described elsewhere 

In all provinces but Madras^, a varying number of 
districts forms a division, which is presided over by a 
‘ Commissioner.* The duties of this officer are those of 
inspection and general control in the districts; to hear 
appeals in any case from district orders; and to be the 
channel of communication between the district and the 
higher revenue authorities and the Government. 

At the head of the revenue-administration in Bengal, 
Madras, and the North-West Provinces, is a Board of 
Revenue; in the Panj^b there are two Financial Com¬ 
missioners with Secretaries, who in fact, though not in 
name, form a Board. In Burma there is a Financial 
Commissioner instead of a Board. In the Central Provinces, 
Oudh and Assam, the Chief Commissioner is himself the 
chief revenue authority. 

Under the district there are now, in all provinces, small 
local subdivisons, which are to our administration, what 

' See, for instance, tho Bf>ngnl directly with the Board of Revenue, 
chapter on Revenue Officora ; and which (as reorganized in i886) con- 
eapeeially see Sir John Strachey's sists of ‘ Commissioners ’ for several 
India, Loct. X, and p. 263 et seq. departments of duty who are aggre- 

^ In Madras, the Collectorates or gated in the Board instead of pre- 
Districts are larger and are sub- siding over local areas of territory, 
divided ; the Collector corresponds 
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aa was to the Mughal system. But they ar^ 
ighience, usually made larger than the old pargana 
or taluks, and sometimes consist of several such areas 
combined. 

In Bengal for a long time, as there wore only a certain 
number of district Zamm<Mrs to deal with, local centres 
of revenue-management and collection were not thought 
of; hut of late years, as the estates subdivided, Govern¬ 
ment estates became more numerous and business generally 
increased, a system of subdivisions of districts has been 
adopted, and these subdivisions are usually under Sub- 
Deputy Collectors, and are, in fact, very much like 
the tahsil subdivisions of other provinces to be next 
mentioned. 

In all Northern and Central India, the district (which, 
if large, may have one or more primary subdivisions) is 
always subdivided into * tahsils,*^ which are groups usually 
consisting of several parganas of the older system. The 
head (native) official who receives revenue at his local 
or tahsil treasury, is called a TahsildAr. This term is in 
use in ceidain districts of Assam, all over the North-West 
Provinces, Oudh, the Central Provinces, the PanjAb, and 
in Madras. In Bengal, the Tahsilddr is only known as 
a minor official in certain special cases, as in Government 
estates, or where there are numerous small holdings. 
The TahsildAr is usually assisted by a NAib or Deputy 
Tabsild^. 

In Burma there is a somewhat similar system, of course 
under Burmese nomenclature. 

In Bombay the same system obtains, except that the 
local aieas are called ‘ talukds,’ retained, I believe, without 
aggregation from the older system. The officers in charge 
are called ‘mAmlatd^r* aided by subordinates called 
* kArkun/ In Madras, the Mughal administration was not 
sufficiently generally established to make its divisions well 
known. The district subdivision is the ‘ taluk,^ and the 
native officer is (as stated) the TahsildAr. 

The object of this universal local subdivision, in its 
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varying fonns, is the same. The local ofi 
with small criminal, and sometimes with civil-court 
' powers—has to receive the revenues of the local area, to 
keep a close watch over the agricultural and social con¬ 
dition of the sub-district, and to see the village officials 
are doing then* duty. For this purpose the TahsildAr 
(or whatever he may be called) has not only an office and 
treasury establishment, but also a staff' of ktodngos (or 
Bevonue Inspectoi's), one of whom usually remains at the 
tahsil headquarters to compile statistics and see to the 
despatch of the proper returns to the district headquarters, 
while the others constantly move about, check the work of 
the village patwfc's, and see that they do their duty in 
keeping a record of all changes in the maps, and in the 
proprietary interests as they occur by inheritance, gift 
and sale (and to some extent by mortgage), as well as in 
keeping the statistics of crops sown, and other matters 
which local rules require. 

The Agriculture and Land Record Department aids the 
district officer, especially in seeing that this impoiiant duty 
is carefully and punctually fulfilled, as it is on the proper 
performance of it that several important features of distriet 
administration depend. 

Some of these duties of the local establishments are of 
modem introduction; they may be reckoned as among 
the results of the Famine Commission of 1879, but success 
is already beginning to be attained. And in the North- 
West Provinces, where the system has been longest in 
operation, the improvement in the records and statistics 
has aheady been very considerable. Indeed, though we 
have not yet arrived at the wished-for ideal of revisions 
of Settlement being carried out by the district staff abso¬ 
lutely without extraneous aid, a step in that direction 
has been taken. The cost of the latest revisions will 
hardly be one-third of what it used to be; and both the 
labour involved and the duration of the work will be 
greatly curtailed. 

As far as the general working of the system is concerned, 
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s^^llectiou of tlio revenue, and other branclid 
duty,—it is a matter of fact, for years past, that 
these local agencies have worked well. Sales of estates 
for revenue-arrears are now rare, and coercive processes 
seriously carried out are also rare. In most cases the issue 
of notices (‘ dastak ’) or very temporary detentions at the 
tahsil, are quite sufficient. 


§ a. Other branches of the Revenue OffLcev's duty. 

I have purposely avoided mentioning other branches of 
work fof the district staff; many, such as Excise, Stamps, 
and Registration of Assurances, are foreign altogether to 
my purpose. But even those directly and indirectly con¬ 
nected with land-revenue can only be enumerated. These 
are fii*st, the disposal of mattem connected with the collec¬ 
tion, recovery of arrears, and the suspension and remission 
of land-revenue; next, questions of boundary, and those 
matters of land-revenue law which require to be dealt with 
by revenue-officers. In some provinces cases between land¬ 
lord and tenant as to enhancement, ejectment, improve¬ 
ments, and the like, are heard by Revenue Courts. In 
all provinces, the registration of transfers of proprietary 
interests ; the making of partitions of estates; the manage¬ 
ment of estates of which Settlement has been declined, 
or which are under direct management by reason of 
default in revenue payments; the management of estates 
of minors and others under the Court of Wards; the special 
Settlement of alluvial areas, or measures taken for re¬ 
duction by reason of diluvion ; assessment of revenue-free 
areas when the estate lapses, or the assignment for life 
or lives falls in; acquisition of land for public purposes; 
making loans for agricultural improvements, and to aid 
cultivators for general agricultural purposes j—these are all 
matters of a Land-Revenue officer’s duty. There may be also 
work in connection with the law under which certain cesses 
are levied for roads and schools and to meet the costs of 
famine relief, and in Bengal in. connection with embank- 
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Vtnd special surreys. The Land-Eeveuue Adminfc 
also to watch the effect of the Settlements, whether 
the Jissessraents work well or bear hardly, and to take 
note of the condition of the people, as evidenced by the 
frequency of mortgages and sales of land, and to study the 
general question of indebtedness of the agricultural 
classes. Irrigation questions and appeals regarding rights 
of water, and right of taking water-channels across land, 
also occupy no little time in canal districts; while (in the 
PaiijAb, for example) schemes for the construction of canals 
in districts where the soil is good, but the rainfall is so 
scanty that canal irrigation is the only condition under 
which husbandry is possible, have led, of late years, to 
questions of colonization on an extensive scale, and of the 
location of villages under appropriate rules. Lastly, in 
cei’tain districts, the results of local mistakes in Settle¬ 
ments of past years, or of the improvidence of certain 
classes, or both combined, may have also left us a legacy 
of duty in securing relief from hopeless debt, in the shape 
of several ‘Encumbered Estates Acts/ or‘Raiyats’ Relief* 
Acts. 

The mere enumeration of these matters will show how 
the land-revenue administration of an Indian district is in 
fact the central part of Government, and how it comes into 
contact with almost every other branch of administration 
which can be named. 


Section X.— Ri^sume of the PBiNCipiiES op Land- 
Revenue Assessments. 

§ I. Objects of Settlements 

The duty of making or revising assessments of land- 
revenue is a separate branch ; it may be undertaken by the 
Collector, and will be more frequently so in the future; but 

' Embankments, i.e. by which Wal authorities from anciont times, 
floods are kept out of culturable is of great importance ia many 
lands. This work, always laid on pai*ts of Bengal proper. 


lector) aided by a special staff, has been employed. The 
object of a Settlement, I may repeat, is,—(i) to assess the 
Land-Revenue; (2) to furnish the officer responsible for its 
collection with a correct list of the persons by whom it is 
payable; (3) to give those persons a secure title, and at the 
same time to secure the rights of those who hold on shares 
with them, or those who hold under them. 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall here briefly resume 
the general principles of assessment as they are developed 
in the several provinces. 

It will be observed that, while the modern land-revenue 
assessments trace back their origin to the old principle of 
the Rdjd’s share in the produce, and derive their authority 
from that ancient custom, the actual levy of a share, or 
an3^hing representing it, has long since been abandoned; 
the old theory and the actual practice have been sundered 
widely apart by the changing circumstances, both of 
different provinces and different eras of history. 

K all land-tenures had remained unaltered, or had pre¬ 
sented uniformly the features, say, of an ordinary Madras 
village, where each cultivator deals direct with the State 
officers, responsible for no one but himself and for the crop 
his own labour has raised, then no doubt the revenue 
might long have remained, in true theory, a share of the 
produce valued in money. And, indeed, in Madras the 
land-revenue is still professedly in theory, and to some 
extent in practice, based on the value of a share in the net 
produce of land. (See Sect. vii. p. 296.) 

In Bombay, though in principle the same direct dealing 
with the cultivator is adopted, the plan has been, ever since 
1847, frajikly to abandon the practice of produce-calculation. 
At the same time, the conditions of land-holding do not 
afford any possibility of finding out a rental value. In 
Bombay there is the usual preliminary division of villages 
into similarly situated groups. For each group certain 
maximum, or full, or standard, cash rates per acre of certain 
determinate kinds of soil, are worked out. The rates are 
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a number of practical and general considera! 
ace being had to what has been paid in the past, 
to the present increase in cultivation, general prosperity 
and rise in prices of produce: such full rates being made 
to vary in each gi’oup with reference to the relative 
advantages of each. But, before applying these full or 
standard rates (for each group), every field is classified by a 
skilful and practised staff, and valued relatively, according to 
its kind, and according to various circumstances which add 
to or diminish its value individually. The result is that the 
value of each field is nicely graduated on a scale extending 
from a minimum up to the full rate: the scale is expressed 
in ‘ jinnas' or fractions according to the common practice. 
Supposing, then, the ‘full rate,^ applicable to the group, 
is, for a given soil, as above, R.3: then a field belonging 
to such order of soil, and of such depth, and so free from 
accidental defects that it ranks as ‘ 16 annas,* its rate will be 
R. 3; but should the soil bo of less depth, or of an inferior 
grade, and subject to defects, then it may only rank as 
‘4 annas/ and therefore pay only one-fourth of the R.3. 
That is the plan of valuing land as land watered only 
by the rain of heaven. If in such land there is irrigation 
from a tank or by ‘lift* from a river, or by well, such 
irrigation-advantages may be taken into account by rates 
charged in excess of the ‘ dry-rate *; if it is ‘ garden * land,— 
i.e. brought by long cultuie, manure, and watering, up to 
a high standard,—it will pay rates of its own; and so 
if it is permanent ‘ wet * or rice land. 

In the Temporarily Settled provinces, where the whole 
village is dealt with as the unit, the assessment is in one 
sum, which is, however, distributed among the co-sharers 
according to their constitution; so that the separate pay¬ 
ments are just as well known as under the raiyatwAri 
system. 

The first Settlements date from a time when the ‘ aggregate 
to detail* method of assessment in use in the North-West 
Provinces, and advocated in Thomason’s well-known Direct 
tions to Settlement Officers was the common one. In practice, 
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sum was estimated for the ‘ pargana/ or a eircle of 
mmilarly-sitiiated villages (assessment-circle), and then this 
suxn was divided so as to give the amount for each village. 
There were three real grounds for fixing this snm—Jirs^f the 
knowledge of what sums had been paid in the past (with the 
additional fact that they had been paid with ease or the 
reverse); secondly^ the rise in general prices, population, 
increase of advantages in the matter of wells, roads to 
market, &c. These considerations suggested that the total 
might be increased, or maintained as it was, or possibly 
diminished. Thirdly^ there was the general sense of a locally 
experienced officer that such a sum would be fair, the esti¬ 
mate having been arrived at after careful inspection, inquiry 
among the people, and consultation with experienced native 
subordinates. These grounds, however, had to be more 
elaborately justified in the Assessment Repm^tSf in which 
various mte calculations were set out, tending to check 
and to illustrate or justify the general totals proposed. 

The proposed village totals would then be worked back¬ 
wards into the form of rates on the aero of each different 
kind of soil (according to a fixed classification), and the 
rates would be justified by compaiing them with rates 
got out by estimating produce, and valuing one-sixth^ 
of the gross produce at avemgo prices, by calculating 
a fair rate on the number of ploughs in the village, and 
so forth. Under this method, the revenue was not abso¬ 
lutely divorced from the old idea of a share of the produce, 
and it is confidently believed (in the Panj^b, for example) 
that our land-revenue can bo stated to represent not more 
than the traditional sixth at the outside, probably in many 
cases not more than a tenth or twelfth, of the gross 
produce. 


‘ Ono-sixth, because it wa« roughly lord’s share; so that the Govern- 

estimated, that of the total produce meat i*eveiiue share was fifty per 

two-thirds represented the oul- cent, or one-half of the latter. 
tivator*8 and one-third the land- 
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§ a. Later Methods of Asbessment 

But in the North-West Provinces, Oudh, and the Central 
Provinces, a totally new element had gradually been 
introduced, In these provinces the landlord classes were 
largely non-agriculturist, and in consequence the land 
was mostly cultivated by tenantSi and the rents thus 
realized from the land came to be more and more com^ 
monly paid in cash. At the present day the cases where 
grain-rents are paid are insignificant (and the means 
of ascertaining a cash-rate by comparison are easy); so 
that the system is not altered by such exceptional cases. 

The growth of tenant-cultivation and the use of cash- 
rents were very important changes in the constitution of 
agricultui’al society. And gradually they affected assess¬ 
ment principles. In fact we may reckon four stages of 
assessment rule development. The first was marked by 
the attempt to value prodtLcef which I have alluded to 
as characteristic of the eaidy working of Regulation VII of 
; it was, in fact, a clinging to the idea of finding out 
a proper share of the produce and valuing it in money. The 
year 1833 marks the second penod^ when the produce 
idea was given up, and an attempt was made to obtain 
a direct cash valuation of the estates, with more or less 
reference to the rental value. This was the old ‘ aggregate 
to detail' method, and consisted in roughly calculating out 
a gross rented of the estate, and taking two-thirds of it as 
the revenue. 

The third period is marked by a great improve¬ 
ment in the method of classifying soils, and in an 
attempt to fix more scientifically the rent-paying capacity 
of each class. This I may call the stage of scientifically 
estimating what rent ought to be^ and taking a share 
— reduced to fifty per cent. — of the ideal ‘ rental.' ^ 

’ I quote the following from an paid were, in tlieory at least, dis¬ 
able article in the Pioneer (June ai, regarded. The main feature of the 
1884). Speaking of the * ideal ' rent Settlement . . . was that the process 
system, the author says:— employed in the prec<^ding Settle- 

‘ The individual rents actually merit was exactly reversed. Rent 
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fourth and last stage I shall speak of when I come 
to Mention the latest policy of the Impeiial Government 
regarding future revisions of Settlement,—viz. those now in 
progi'ess, or, speaking generally, since i88i. It will be 
sufficient hero to state briefly that it abandoned the ideal 
rent for the natural or actual rent. 

The abandonment of the elaborate method which is 
associated with the honoured names of C. A. Elliott and 
other eminent Settlement Officers of the last North-West 
Provinces Settlement, does not imply any disparagement 
of the skill and ability of its authors. 


^ It is owing * (writes Mr. Fuller, himself the author of an 
improved method of assessment in the Central Provinces) ‘to 
their (the Settlement officers’) labours and to their ability that 
assessments were made which wore an immense improvement 
on what preceded, and under which the countiy has generally 
prospered. But the circumstances on which the value of land 
depends are so numerous, so diverse, and often so occult, that, 
however great be the talents or energy of the Settlement officer, 
it is impossible that he should not occasionally slip into error; 
and a single error on a point of detail may vitiate a whole 
assessment. It is notorious that past assessments have from 
the outset pressed unequally on the people. No sooner has 
a Settlement been completed than it has become a matter of 
common report that such and such a village has fared badly, 
whilst others have got off very lightly—the all-sufficient ex¬ 
planation to native minds lying in the temper of the Settlement 
officer (hdJcim M mizdj)* 


rates were based on the actual rents 
found to be paid by cultivators in 
the neighbourhood, and were then 
applied to the lands of each village, 
which had l^een minutely classified, 
so f*3 to correspond with the various 
rates of rent which were, or wore 
supposed to bo, paid for each kind 
of soil. Crop rates were still worked 
out on calculations of the gross pro¬ 
duce and its value, but they wore 
not professed to be used except as 
checks on the rates based on actual 
rents, and in fact they wore hardly 
used at all. They were merely 


the atrophiod relics of a disused 
theory. Each then of these throe 
Settlements rested on a different 
basis,—the first on the produce 
and its value ; the second on gross 
rents assumed for largo areas ; the ' 
last on special rents paid for indi¬ 
vidual fields ; and each successive 
stage was an approximation to the 
true theory of our present land- 
revenue, namely, that instead of 
dealing with the cultivator wo deal 
with the proprietor, and imtead of 
taking a share of the produce we 
take a share of a natural rent.’ 
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§ 3. T)m latest system of Assessmnt. 




The North-West Provinces districts that are now being 
settled have, of course, been settled several times before. 
Therefore, in most of them very little in the way of 
re-survey or record of rights is required. But the revision 
of the assessment is now conducted solely on the basis of 
the rents actually paid. The account has, of course, still 
to be completed, by applying rent rates to the proprietors’ 
frtr lands (with an allowance of from ten to fifteen per cent, 
below full tenant rates); by applying rents to lands held at 
favourable rates, or at no rent at all; and by correcting any 
manifest defects or errors in the rent-roU. 

Provision is also made for cases where the recorded 
rent-rolls fraudulently misrepresent facts, or are otherwise 
inaccurate or unreliable. 

In short, though the assets ai-e now to depend on the 
actual rental, irrespective of allowance for extension of 
cultivation, or anticipated enhancements, still it is to be an 
actual rental, not one which represents imaginary rents, 
below what are paid, or excludes land from the account 
without showing any rent at ali 

In the Panjdb, the latest method of assessment still 
remains different from this. We cannot make use of 
rentals of the estates, because the bulk of the land is not 
rented,—and what is rented pays ‘ batdi,’ or rout in gi*ain. 
At the same time, the old plan of assessing the aggregate 
revenue first, and then distributing it, and the subsequent 
practice of relying on the valuation of one-sixth of the 
produce, is completely given up. The assessing officer has 
therefore to determine for each class of soil^ in each assess¬ 
ment circle, rates per acre^ which are direct revenue rates. 

These have to be sanctioned before being made use of in 
actual assessment, and when so made use of can be modi¬ 
fied to meet peculiar requirements of individual estates,— 
requirements, that is, of a special character, and not already 
provided for by the grouping into circles for aspessment 
purposes. 
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^^/is still no method of finding out the rates "wmci 
ses with personal opinion and sense of fitness; but 
the I'ates that are proposed.can start with the basis that 
there are existing rates, and pTWiidi fcKyic these are to be 
raised (or it may be lowered) on a consideration of the 
history of the circle and its prevalent prices since the last 
Settlement 

Then again, rates that first suggest themselves are tested 
by a variety of calculations; and it is worthy of remark 
that the rules of 1888 now distinctly direct that as a 
test of rates, an average tenant holding in each soil-class 
should be selected, and the rent, if it is in cash, accurately 
ascertained; or, if it is paid in grain, then the grain is to bo 
valued in money at a fair average price. On this basis 
estimates of the landlord’s share, or produce rent (and the 
Government half) per acre, are drawn up for each of the 
different soil-classes. This shows that circumstances are 
beginning to admit of tenants* rents being made more use of, 
in calculation; and it is also to be pointed out that such 
estimates have one great value—they afford a good idea of 
the relative value of different soils or different modes of 
cultivation. 

But perhaps the most interesting development is that of 
the assessment method devised for the Government Settle¬ 
ments in the Central Provinces. 

It may be observed, that in the North-West Provinces, 
though the Settlement officer calculates tenants’ rents in 
order to obtain his valuation of estates, in theory he had 
nothing to do with fixing rates that the tenants were 
actually bound to pay. That was supposed to bo done by 
the consent of the parties, and by recourse to the Ptent 
Courts under the Tenant Law. As a matter of fact how¬ 
ever, the Settlement officers did do a very great deal, 
though informally, to help the people to a settlement of the 
rents consequent on the new assessment. But in the Central 
Provinces the law has so limited the rights of the pro¬ 
prietors of villages as regards the old tenants, that it also 
was necessary by law to provide that the Settlement 
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should formally and legally determine fair 
^ it was desirable to strike out a method which should 
fix tenants’ rents equably, and at the same time enable the 
Government share of the rental-assets to be assessed with¬ 
out further trouble, 

Unfortunately it has been the great difficulty of all 
Settlement calculations, that rates, however carefully tested, 
will fall unequally, The surveyor and classifier can take 
note of palpable differences of situation, and distinct kinds 
and varieties of soil; but besides these, there are a hundred 
other circumstances which afiect value, some of which defy 
explanation. It was desired to see whether some steps 
could not be taken to compare the rents paid in one 
village with those paid in another, so that there could not 
only bo a positive increase (or decrease) where needed, but 
also an equalization of one estate with another. 

Mr, Fuller, B.C.S., who had been assistant to Sir E. 
Buck in the North-West Provinces, was appointed to 
direct the new Settlements in the Central Provinces, and 
he devised a system which is working very well. This 
system is desciibed in detail in the proper chapter of the 
sequel; hero I can only generally indicate its principle. 

The aetv/il rents paid in different villages on difierent 
classes of soil are first carefully ascertained ; and, so far, it 
can at once he seen (individually) whether they are too 
low or too high ; and if too low, up to what they can fairly 
be enhanced. For we can compare the rates within the 
village, with what, under the circumstances, they might be 
expected to be. For instance ; the present rental is found 
to be only very slightly in excess of what it was at the 
beginning of the expiring Settlement: yet during the 
period, cultivation has extended izoo per cent., and prices 
(suppose) have doubled; here, unless there are special 
reasons, the rental may be considerably raised. But this 
does not enable us to compare the rents of one village with 
those of another; in order to do this, the soils of both must 
be reduced to a ‘ common denominator'; for wo could not 
compare the results (taking an all-round rate per acre) 
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lie villages were alike in classes of soil, and id 
iion of each class of soil in each village area, which, 
of course, is rarely or never the case. But if we can 
ascertain that one class of land stands, as regards its pro¬ 
ductiveness, in a certain relation to another, then we can 
reduce the area of a village to a number of ‘ soil-units * of 
equal value. Suppose, for instance, a village A consists of 
lopo acres and pays a total rental of E. looo, and that 
a village Bhm the same acreage and same total rental:— 

Acres. 

But ^'8 area insists of ‘ ! » t.ooo 

(700 ‘ red t ' 


J5*s area consists of 


i 6oo ‘ black ’ 
400 ‘ red ’ 


Now, by ohsei'vation, caieful experiment as to actual 
produce on calculated areas, and inquiry, it is found that 
the productiveness of ‘ black' to ‘ red ’ is as 20; 12— 


So that = 

( 700 X12 5 


6,000 

8,400 

14,400 soibimits of equal value. 


And in B 


! 6oo X20 ia 12,000 
400 X 12 «a 4,800 


16,800 


We can now compare how the equal rental of R. 1000 
falls; for by dividing R. 1000 by the total soil-units of 
each, we find that rate per soil-unit comes out i ii anna, 
while B\ comes out at 0-95 anna. The difliculty is to work 
out the proper * soil-factor * or number by which each 
acreage of class of soil must be multiplied to reduce it to 
a common denominator of equal productivity. 

But this factor can be calculated for an entire kihsil and 
can then be used by slightly modifying the results to 
provide for special and local features in individual villages 
or groups of villages. 

The tables prepared fur the villages in each circle, will 
show the actual incidence per soil-unit; the unit-i'ate as it 
ought to be on general considerations, in comparison with 

VOL. I. z 
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6|(^illages; and the actual unit-rate adopted 

_fince to any peculiarity in the village itself. In many 

tables I find this last is something less than the second, 
because of the caste or condition of the tenants, or some 
other special consideration of the kind. Thus, for instance, 
we may have an actual incidence pev soil-unit of 0*65 anna; 
but with reference to increase in assets (extended area of 
cultivation, rents having risen, &c.), the incidence might 
fairly be 0*80; but from considerations of the actual state 
of the tenantry, the Settlement Officer will recommend 070 
as the rate to be adopted. Of course, given this rate and 
the soil-factors, it is a mere matter of arithmetic to take 
out the actual rent per acre of each soil in the village as 
shown in the map and field index. 


§ 4. Element of intuitive calculation in Assessment 
work. 

With all these different methods, it is apt to be supposed 
that, after all, Settlement is very much a matter of indi¬ 
vidual taste and opinion, and that the elaborate tables and 
calculations do not produce much but expense and long 
report-writing. There is, no doubt, in every assessment, a' 
point where it comes to taking a certain figure, which implies 
an element of personal judgment—the intuitive conclusion 
of a trained mind accustomed to the work. But such 
conclusions are tested after they originate, so that they are 
practically satisfactory. 

All Settlement systems of a modem kind depend on 
having an accumte survey of every field—grouping of 
villages into ‘ assessment circles ’—or something equivalent 
—according to general similarity of position and advantages, 
and a complete classification of soils whereby every field 
can be referred to a certain class, for which an appropriate 
rate is worked out. 

What that rate is to be, is calculated under the different 
systems in different ways. In a counti'y rented by tenants^ it 
depends on the rent actually paid, correcting the record 


misT/f 
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m not a real or full rent that is shown; and siippr 
per figure where the land does not pay rout. In other 
phiceSj it is a; rate derived from general considerations of past 
payments in relation to subsequent riKse in prices and im¬ 
proved condition, generally checked by estimates of produce 
or rental receipts. In others again it approximates more 
to a rate representing the half of the actual ‘ net produce * 
(produce after allowing for all costs and profits of labour). 
In most systems the acreage rate represents rather the net 
income, than an actual net produce valued in money ; and 
the general rule is tliat from 45-~55 per cent, of the calcu¬ 
lated net income is the Land-Revenue. 

Originally the person responsible for the revenue was 
content to pay ninety per cent, and retain ten per cent.; 
he made his profit in other ways. Even when under 
British law, he was first called * proprietor ^—and it might 
seem tliat a proprietor was hardly to be so called if 
he had to pay so heavy a share to the State,—it must be 
remembered that the proprietary right was a pure gift of 
which one person (or one body) ivas''^t to get the whole 
benefit ; and further that the ‘ assets ’ of which he gave up 
ninety per cent., did not really represent anything like his 
whole receiptvS. As the systems became more searching in 
their calculations, the percentage was reduced, at first to 
sixty-six per cent, or two-thirds, and then lower still ^ 

But, to I’eturn to the calculation of assets or the rates 
which represent assets per acre. There must necessarily be 
a point where estimation—guess-work if the term is pre¬ 
ferred—comes in. No rule can possibly be laid down as to 
whether a certain soil should pay i R. or i R. 8 a or i R. loa. 
per acre: a sense of fitness under all the conditions of the 
case, arising in the mind of a practical officer who has 
carefully inspected the land map and note-book in hand, 
must begin the work; but if the figure is not justifiable, its 
error wiU surely appear when wo come to apply the rates 


* And whore, aa in some cases in 
Bengal, it still remains at seventy 
per cent., it is where the person 
holding the Settlement is really 


only a nominal pi-oprietor, and glad 
to collei t at a remuneration of thirty 
per (Mint., while the tenantry get a 
larger share of the total. 


Z % 
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^hole village or circle, and compare the results ^ 
iihg payments and test them in various ways. And in 
Bombay the test is mainly applied by having the relative 
value of fields fixed on certain definite principles, so that 
if the full rate is at all accurate, the individual valuation 
of fields is almost a matter of arithmetic. 

All systems insist on the rates being repoiiied and justi¬ 
fied, before actually put into force; and therefore, though 
the rates may be imtiated to some extent by more or less 
arbitrary methods, they are not med till their resulting 
totals are tested and examined on data which are quite 
sound and satisfactory, while the results are made to conform 
to principles of equitable taxation laid down by Government. 


§ 5. ‘ Cesses' 

IVoperly speaking, we are concerned only with the ‘ land- 
revenue,’ but it may be convenient to explain that in many 
Settlement Eecords another chai’ge will be found entered. 
The co-sharer in a village, for example, is entered as paying 
for his field say 15 rupees, of which 13 R. is * m^l ’ or land- 
revenue, and 2 R. is * siwdi ’ or cesses. The cesses were from 
an early date levied to pay for certain public works which 
benefited the locality only, and were not, therefore, properly 
a charge against the Imperial Land-Revenue^. 

The ‘ cesses ’ are levied at the present day under local 
Acts. 


Section XL— The Modern Question op a General 
Permanent Settlement. 

Before I pass on to some other matters of importance 
connected with land-revenue administration, I feel that it is 
almost unavoidable to give some further detail regarding 

' Tlio lancl-revonuo proper is, for anny, homo charges, &c.,—and tho 
budget purposes, divided between local treasures of the different pro- 
the Imperial treasury—to meet vincea, for geriercd px'ovibcial expen- 
Iniperial or general charges, like the dituro. 
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§L 


5 sal to assess the land-revenues of provinces once 
for all. Probably there are now very few persons of 
Indian experience who are likely to entertain any such pro-- 
position with favour ; and for official purposes the question 
is dead and buried. But from time to time such questions 
recrudesce; and dressed up in showy and plausible argu¬ 
ments, they are made use of to the bewilderment of persons 
to whom the facts of the case are not familiar, I believe 
tlmt a few pages devoted to the actual history of the ques¬ 
tion during the last twenty years, and to a plain statement 
of some of the leading considerations on the merits of the 
discussion, will not be without their use, nor wholly devoid 
of interest, especially to the non-official reader. 


§ I. Ojfficial JSwtorj/ of the Question. 

This question arose for the second time with reference to 
the Settlements of the North-Western Provinces k 

When the thirty years* Settlements made under the 
Regulations of 1822 and 1833 began to fall in, the country 
was still suffering from the effects of the disorder produced 
by the Mutiny, and by the famine and cholera of i860. 
Under such gloomy circumstances, the districts came up to 
be re-settled for a new term. The report on the famine of 
1860-61 by Colonel Baird Smith, struck the key-note of 
praising the moderate assessments of the past Settlements, 
and treating them as an instalment of a gift which would 
be completed by making the moderate assessment pemianent 
The light assessments had enabled people to bear up against 
the famines in the last year better than they had done in 
the famine of 1837-38 ; and it was urged that if the assess¬ 
ment was made, not for thirty yeai*s but for ever, it would 
achieve still greater success. This report received, at the 
time, a good deal of commendation. There is, however, no 


* I am indebted throughout te 
Mr. (now Sir A.) Colvin’s admirable 
Memorandum on tfio Revision of 
Land Revenue in the North-Western 
Provinces, 187a (Calcutta; Wyman 


and Co.). A collection of official 
p.apera regarding the Permanent. 
Settlement was also reprinted in 
1879, 
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ai reason to assume that the permanence of a 
lias anything whatever to do either with the improve¬ 
ment of the land or the happiness of the people. And there 
are other considerations which the Report ignored. But the 
pendulum of general and official opinion swings in a long 
course from side to side in these revenue-administration 
questions,—^permanency, tenant-right, and so foidh; and at 
that period it was again on the descent towai*ds the Per¬ 
manent-Settlement side. It also happened that, in 1861, 
attention had been attracted to the unexploited WQsie lands 
of India. Forest conservancy had not then come under the 
public notice, and even if it had, the area of waste available 
for cultivation was large. Lord Canning, then Governor- 
General, wrote a minute on the subject; and it was argued 
that if the lands were sold free of any revenue demand, it 
would encourage their occupation and draw capital to this 
source of expected profit. 

And naturally, from the question of occupying waste lands 
free of revenue charge, the Governor-General's remarks 
passed on to the possible advantages of a general redmtip- 
lion of the land-revenue on estates ah'eady occupied. The 
redemption was to be effected by paying up in one sum the 
prospective value of the revenue demand. On this, the 
Board of Revenue in the Noiih-West Provinces advocated 
a permanent settlement (for, of course, the revenue must be 
permanently assessed before it could bo redeemed). The 
Secretary of State, however, in 1862, rejected the policy of 
a redemption of land-revenue, but said bo would listen to 
proposals for a permanent Settlement. 

It needs no lengthened explanation to understand that bo 
long as a district is not fully cultivated, and there is any 
serious prospect of alteration in its economic position, an 
assessment hastily made permanent must be ever after 
regretted. The form the problem took in 1862 was—What 
are the conditions which must be fulfilled seHatim before 
a district can bo fit for a final revision of assessment, so that 
there need be no further change ? At first it wae assumed 
that when a careful revision of the existing (and then 
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rates had been effected, and when no consider^Ie 
increase of cultivation in future was probable, a permanent 
assessment might be practicable. 

In 1864 the terms were formulated by the Government of 
India (and were modified at homo in 1865). The condition waa 
laid down that eighty per cent, of the culturablo area should 
have been brought under cultivation, and then that the rate 
of permanent assessment need not be as low as fifty per cent, 
of the net assets (the rate at which the revenue demand had 
previously been fixed by the ordinary Settlement rules). 
But this was not satisfactory; and in 1867 another condition 
was added, regarding the probability of canal irrigation 
being extended to the lands in the next twenty years. This, 
of coui'se, largely alters the rate of produce and the value 
of the land. 

Then, it seems, officers were set to work to find out what 
districts or parts of districts could be perman( 3 nbly settled 
under these conditions. But in 1869 some cases came up 
(in the course of the inquiry) in which it was demon¬ 
strated that—although the conditions were satisfied—there 
would be a great prospective loss to Government by making 
the assessment permanent. Accordingly a third condition 
was recommended. The Government of India, in concur¬ 
ring, went so far as to say, what practically amounted to 
this, that a permanent Settlement should bo defended so 
long as the land continued to improve in value by any 
causes which were not the direct result of the occupant's 
own efforts. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the supporters of 
the idea of a permanent Settlement, that it would be possi¬ 
ble to secure all or nearly all the advantages, whatever they 
mo, without the disadvantages of fixing a limit which—no 
matter what new combinations the future may produce— 
can never be altered. Still less did it seem to them 
necessary to be very cautious (in India) when we prophesy 
what will be the results, in the future, of any given pro¬ 
posal. For instance, let us refer to the difficulty which 
arises when a cash assessment is fixed for ever, and a fall in 
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{e of money occurs. The reader of the present 
peruse with something like amazement, the remark in 
Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of i 86 a^ that the ‘fall in the 
value of money was not of sufficient moment to influence 
the judgment of Her Majesty’s Government to any material 
extent. Prices were unlikely to rise greatly: even if they 
should rise, the Government of India might easily find, 
sources of income other than the landh’ 

But to continue: the practical outcome of the discussion 
at the time, was (as I have said) that a searching inquiry 
into the condition of districts was to bo made, to see really 
what districts were in a condition that would satisfy the 
requirements of the case. Before this was completed, the 
very difficulty which Sir Charles Wood treated so lightly, 
actually overbook us;—the increasing depreciation of silver 
had begun seriously to embarrass the Indian Government ; 
and the financial position afforded unmistakeable proof of 
the danger of attaching permanency to a money-assessment. 
For a time the subject dropped. But in it finally 

came up again in connection with the Resolution which 
the Government of India issued on the subject of reform 
in the procedure of Settlements. The key-note of this 
was, the possibility of securing the advantages derivable 
from a permanent Settlement, without abandoning tlie un¬ 
questioned claim of Government to share in the increase 
resulting from improvements made by itself, and from a 
general lise in prices. 

As far as a question of permanent Settlement (pure and 
simple) is concerned, the Government of India despatch 


As a matter of fact, nothing is 
more diflicult than to ‘ find tho 
other sources/ While provision 
has now to bo made for making an 
increasing charge in the Budget for 
loss by extvbajige, the subjects of 
taxation are extremely limited. The 
Income-tax, or a tax on trades and 
professions, is the main alternative, 
but it presents great difficulties. 
Kevertheleas, it isinh'rostingtomark 
that.asifanM contemplates the king 


taking a share from the produce of 
land, so also he gives him a share 
of the increase of the merchant and 
the manufacturer. (Chap. vji. 127 - 
131; X. lao, die.) The land-revenue 
becoming more and mores in effect a 
ttix on agricultural income, the tax 
on other incomes is its direct and 
logical oounter|>art. However this 
may be, it is certainlyjf easy to 
find other sources of revenue. 
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from the Secretary of State a reply ^ which, after 
admitting the difficulty of finding other sources of revenue, 
noticing the change that had come over the financial posi¬ 
tion, and acknowledging that the anticipationa of benefit 
from the permanent Settlement in Bengal had not been 
realised, concluded:— 

concur with Your Excellency's Government that the 
policy laid down in T862 should now be formally abandoned.' 


And in writing to the North-Western Provinces Govern¬ 
ment the Government of India said ;— 


‘ It is sufficient for present purposes to announce that Her 
Majesty’s Secretaiy of State has now definitely agreed with 
the Goveniment of India in rejecting the policy of a perma¬ 
nent Settlement pure and simple,' 


§ General reflections on the lyrinciplc of permanence. 

It is no part of this work, intended for practical purposes, 
to enter into discussions of principles. I desire to give the 
results rather than the details of controversies. At the 
same time, in a matter like this, which has so often been 
misrepresented, I may be pardoned for adding a few 
remarks. It would be difficult, in a thorough and unpre- 
judicc^d inquiry which went beyond mere phrases, to 
discover any real argument for a permanent Settlement— 
I mean an argument in which the perpetuity of the assess¬ 
ment is the essential point—except the one that all future 
costs of re-settlement and all harassment to the people would 
be avoided. All other arguments (as far as they are not 
merely prophetic of imagined results) may at once be 
admitted^ only they are equally true of any Settlement for 
which a fail' term of duration is provided. And as regards 
the one argument which is real, the benefit is surely far 
outweighed by the admitted sacrifice of revenue, when it 

* l>e((patch No. 24, dated 28th ® No. 525 R, dato<l 9th May, 1883. 
March, 1883. 
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tnbered that the process of re-settlement cai^ 
itous arrangements, be so caiTied ont as to be very 
slightly, if at all, vexatious, and its cost reduced to a 
minimum. 

As regards the ‘prophetic arguments*—the hoped-for 
creation of a prosperous middle class, the improvement of 
the land and the growth of other sources of State income, 
expected fi'om the permanent assessment, the experience, 
(under most favourable conditions) in Bengal and Benai’es, 
shows that as a fact, though the assessment has become very 
light, nothing of the kind has happened ^ As regards the 
greater encouragement to agriculture, and to the expendi¬ 
ture of capital on irrigation and other landlords* improve¬ 
ments, as a matter of fact, in no single province or district 
has a ponnanent Settlement been known to have any such 
effect. 

In the first place it may be asked (with one of the 
Collectors in the North-Western Provinces)—as to improve¬ 
ments made by landlords, where, as a rule, are they? 
Generally, they are made at the expense of the cultivating 
tenants, at any rate in the end. And certainly where 
landlords do make improvements, little difference can be 
detected between permanently-settled and other estates. 
Here and there, a landlord makes improvements, because 


* Nothing can bo nioro curious 
than tlio results of a low assessment, 
whether fixed for ever or not. Ixi 
one hirge district, at least, where a 
low assessment was secured for 
thirty years, the niault has been, 
not that a wealthy class has arisen, 
but that simply all restraint has 
valiished, and the poor population 
has nniltiplied to such an extent 
that the wealth accumulated is not 
more able to supjKirt tlie increased 
mass of people than the former re¬ 
sources were to feed the then exist¬ 
ing numbers. In other words, ten 
men have not grown rich by the 
rise of their income from R. looo to 
R. 10,000, but a thousand persona 
have appeim>d instead of ten, to 
live on the increased amount. 


Moreover, under native custom, 
properties become subdivided and 
again subdivided, till their value 
is frittered avvay; the money¬ 
lender steps in, and land again 
begins to aggregate in the hands of 
a class alien to agricultural know¬ 
ledge and interests. All thest) eco¬ 
nomical questions, interesting as 
tliey anj, are necessarily beyond the 
scope of my book. I must only add 
the notorious fact that in woU- 
managod Native States, where the 
revenue is double, perhap.s four 
times tis high as in the British dis¬ 
tricts, the people are apparently as 
prosperous: only that, to be sure, 
their power of transferring their 
land is very limited, and there are 
no pleaders and few law courts I 
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^enlightened man, but it depends on the man, 
ofirthe supposed security 

Mr. J. R. Reid, Secretary to the Government, North- 
Western Provinces, giving his personal experience, vrrotQ 
in 1873:— 


‘ According to theory one should find estates like these {per¬ 
manently settled) in the most flourishing condition, with all 
manner of improvements introduced, and landlords veiy well 
to do, and most liberal to their tenants. But, in fact, in riding 
through these villages, and through the parganas generally, 
you would not detect anything in the appearance of the people 
and land, in the number of wells and other means of irriga¬ 
tion, the kind and look of the crops, the size of the houses, the 
air and condition of the people and cattle,, to make you suspect^ 
that the (permanently-settled) land-owners enjoy a different 
tenure from their neighbours of similar caste * and condition 
in temporarily-settled estates. There is as much capital laid 
out and industry bestowed on the land in the one set of estates 
as in the other.' 


I could multiply testimony to the same effect; but the 
fact does not really admit of dispute. 

This matter of improvements is connected directly with 
another question, which is not usually noticed by the advo¬ 
cates of a pennanent Settlement. Docs any landholder 
really believe in or realize, pervumemy'i For example, 
will any one seriously contend that, looking at all the ups 
and downs of history, a Zamind^r in 1793 '^^alized that tho 
Government would last for ever, or even for a long period 
of years? Would not a promise of fixity for thirty or 


^ I would call attention to tho 
curious case noted in the chapter on 
North-Wostom Proviucos tenures, 
of tho groat improvements made by 
a of Benares, in tho pargana 
of Biiral (AUilhdb^d), of which he 
was merely the auction-purchaser 
at a sale for arrears of revenue in 
18^30. jS[ot only was there no kind 
of permanence almut his Settlement, 
but tho question of inquiry into 
revenue sales was then in the air, 
and this veiy sale was ultimately 


upset by the Special Commission, as 
an unjustifiable one. Yet the KiijA, 
during the years he held, made im¬ 
provements on the most liberal 
scale, which doubled his rental. 

* He mentions similarity of caste ; 
because, for purposes of comparison, 
if the casUi is altogether different, 
the result might be put down to 
that. Some castes are by nature 
good thrifty cultivators; others 
slovenly and bad; there is no 
ignoring the fact. 
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^ years, even then, have seemed to him a ]^iocl 
‘ than he could count on ? And at the present day, 
do the mass of unlettered but hard-working petty land- 
owners ever think of anything so remote as fifty years 
hence, still less realize the idea of permanency, and act 
upon it^? 

But even if it were otherwise, what possible right has 
one Government to bind (and seriously embarrass) its suc¬ 
cessors for all time ? The effect of a permanent Settlement 
is practically this, that the Government of the da>y selects 
a certain class of estate or a special province, and says— 
‘ Fou shall never be called on to bear more than a certain 
share of the public burdens, no matter what your neigh- 
l)OurB pay/ Of course, I am aware that other, and especially 
indirect, taxes may bo imposed, but practically, in Bengal 
for instance, what are they ? It is a fair estimate to make, 
that at present, for no conceivable reason, the class of 
Bengal landlords is contributing (proportionately) to the 
public expenditure, less than one-third of what any one 
else pays 

On the whole, therefore, it is impossible not to conclude 
that in theory, as binding future Governments and exempt¬ 
ing certain classes from part of the burthen of taxation, 


* As the Collector of Gorakhpur 
remarks * Rerenueifree estates ^iu 
many the revenue is aItogethf3r re¬ 
mitted, be it reinembereU, m 
pefuity) are as seciire as they can bo, 
but I do not find that this security 
adds to theirselling value. Revenue- 
free and revenue-paying estates 
alike sell according to their imme¬ 
diate profits.' 

On this subject I may quote Mr. 
Justice H. 8. Cunningham in an 
article on Indian Finance in the 
Quartisrly Rovieio (April iSSSC 
He says :— 

‘ The question has sometimes been 
asked whether a compact so iu- 
horeJitly ineqiiitiiblo as the Per¬ 
manent Settlement, can be main- 
taineil under the altered conditions 
of succeeding times ... A certain 
o2Ependitiiro being, in existing cir- 


ciimstanoGs, indispensable, it must 
Ik 3 paid by some cla.s8 Or other, and 
no historiewd justification can get 
rid of the essential injustice of an 
arrangement by which those who 
benefit most by the administra¬ 
tion should contribute least to its 
co.st.’ 

It is interesting to note that as 
early as Col. Wilks’ time (T/w History 
q/* Jfysorfl was published about i8r7) 
this aspect of a Permanent Settle¬ 
ment was not unperceived. Thus 
Col. Wilks wrote {History, p. 123), 
* An English Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer who should presume to 
pledge the national faith to an un- 
alterublo tax, might captivate the 
multitude, but would l>e smiled at 
by the financiers of ; yet 

principles do not alter iii traversing 
the ocean.’ 


miSTffy 
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applied universally, the declaration of 
^tly fixed land-tax is inadmissible. Further, that in 
practice, a general, unchangeable, assessment has no advan¬ 
tages which are not equally to bo secured by a 'moderate 
assessment for a fairly long term of years. What that 
term should be, depends on a variety of considerations, 
local, as well as of principle ; and though a ceitain concur¬ 
rence of practice has resulted in thirty years or twenty 
years as an usual period, Government has wisely refused, 
by either legislative enactment or otherwise, to stereotype 
any rule. The circumstances of the Central Provinces have 
only recently demonstrated that periods from twelve to 
twenty years for the new Settlements, will be practically 
the best. 

As to imaginary or anticipated encouragements and 
advantages to agi’iculture, it is idle to refer to them in 
the face of nearly a century’s experience of what hem 
happened in provinces where the experiment has been 
tried, and tried under very favourable circumstances. It 
certainly is high time that this ‘policy' should now be 
regarded as ‘formally abandoned.' 


Section XII.— The Department of Agriculture 
AND Revenue. 

Having thus sketched the development of the provincial 
land-revenue systems, the remainder of this ‘ General' 
chapter will deal, without reference to particular pro- 
vince8‘ (unless they are expressly named), with certain 
important matters of modern revenue-administration, which 
have of late years come into prominence—chiefly as the 
result of the inquiry into the whole subject of land-revenue 
administration which was made by the Famine Commission 
in 1879. It is hardly needed to point out that, except in 
limited tracts, the failure of the summer or autumn rains 
(as the case may be) brings famine as the gi*eat scourge of 
agricultural life in the Indian provinces. Serious famines 
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/knd in 1877.78—not to speak of others — led 
"earnest desire, first, to perfect a system of organized 
relief when famine actually occurs, and for this purpose to 
compile ‘ Famine Codes ’ giving the results of experience as 
to what is to be done and how to do it; but still more (in 
the second place) to see what could be done to put the 
administration in a state of preparedness against the oc- 
oun*once of bad years. To effect this object the entire 
land administration machinery had to be overhauled, and 
all agricultural conditions reviewed. If I were asked to 
summarise, in a few words, what has been the most useful 
outcome of the reforms recommended, I should say,— the 
perfection of the local official machinery and of the records 
of fact which their work makes available for administra¬ 
tive purj)Osos. 

Without this knowledge of facts, you cannot have the 
difficulties of re-settlement overcome; you cannot have 
famine warning; you cannot have any agi-icultural im¬ 
provement; ai\d you cannot have good revenue-adminis¬ 
tration. 

In order, therefore, to organize agricultural inquiry and 
record, and to improve revenue-administration, two things 
were necessary. A series of Prmincial Departments 
charged with this special business, and an Imperial Depart¬ 
ment to guide and direct the general aims of each local 
centre of administration, without, of course, derogating 
either from the responsibility or the power of the Local 
Governments. Provincial Departments require a sys¬ 
tematizing and controlling head; their necessaiy supplement 
is an Imperial department; and it may be justly said that 
one is of little use without the other. 

I do not undervalue the importance of the labour which 
has given us a Famine Code ; but that is outside the scope 
of this manual. And therefore I may seem to ignore one 
part of the Famine Commissioners’ work, and only put 
forwai'd what they intended to be a secondary object. 

The Famine Commission was naturally moi;e directly 
conceined with famine, its prevention and cure. It was 


MiN/sr^^ 
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proposed that the Agricultural Depariinen^ 
province should have three primary objects,—agri¬ 
cultural inquiry, agricultural improvement, and organiza¬ 
tion of famine relief. But it is obvious that there are 
other duties which the Government, looking beyond the 
single subject of famine, must require. In the first place, 
famines ai-e not universal, and are happily only occa¬ 
sional, even in provinces subject to them. There are 
some vrhole provinces (like Assam) and parts of others, 
where anything like real famine is hardly known ; never¬ 
theless, there is ample scope for an Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. Moreover, ‘ improvements in agriculture ’ cannot be 
effected in. a short time. Too groat a zeal is apt to cost 
much and come to very little. Before we can rimprove,’ 
we must have full information as to facts. Agricultural 
inquiry must precede agricultural improvement. 

And agricultural inquiry is ecjually important for famine 
purposes. ‘ The success of an Agricultural Department 
would mainly depend,’ said the Famine Commission, ‘on 
the completeness and accuracy with which agricultural and 
economic facts are collected in each village, and compiled 
in each subdivision and district throughout the country. 
Without a perfect system of local information, the warnings 
of approaching troubles are lost or misunderstood; and the 
liability of different parts of the district to calamity,—the 
weak points, on which a watchful eye has to bo kept, are 
not known ; and relief, in the shape of remissions and sus-r 
pensions of the revenue demand, even when there is no 
widespread famine, is apt to be given imperfectly and with 
the least benefit.’ 

The branch of reform which it comes within my province 
to speak of, is therefore one which is by no means of 
secondary importance. 
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The Imperial Department of Hevenm an 
Agric'idtnre, 

An Imperial Department of Eevenne and Agriculture 
had for some years past been in contemplation; and under 
Lord Mayo's viceroyalty one had been formed in 1870. 
But this was abolished in 1876’, partly for financial rea¬ 
sons and partly because the measure was not successful, 
owing to its not being supported by corresponding depart¬ 
ments in each province. It became, in fact, only an addi¬ 
tional Secretarial Department, with a miscellaneous burden 
of public business ; so far relieving other offices, but not 
effecting its own special object, because it had no corre¬ 
sponding machinery under each local government to give 
effect to its recommendations. 

Sir John Strachey, however, whm Lieutenant-Qoveraor 
of the North-West Provinces in 1875, formed a local 
department on a new basis. The principle of action was 
that which I have already biiefly indicated as the necessary 
preliminary, as w ell as the complement, to any direct method 
of preventing and remedying famines. The credit of clearly # 
perceiving this principle and applying it in practice, is due 
to Mr. E. C. (now Sir Edward) Buck, then serving under 
the North-West Provinces Government. The attention of 
the Eevenue officers was directed first to the perfecting of 
the I^ind-Eecords and Agricultural Statistics, while agricul¬ 
tural improvement was kept in mind as a secondary, or 


' TTie cAiises of failure are briefly 
allmled to in § a of the Renoliition 
(Government of India'! of 8th Be- 
cemher, 1881. An nnduo amount 
and variety of subjects was thrown 
OP. the new Department \ but what 
really prevented it effecting its 
special object, was the fact that no 
agency existed in tho provinces with 
similar objects. 

It was not till the discussion of 
the Famine Ck>mmi.SKsioners’ Report, 
in 1880, that the scheme was again 
considered under better auspices. 
The branches of work actually taken 
up by tho Revenue and Agricultural 


Department are— 

Revenue. 

Agriculture. 

Famine. 

Fibres and Silk. 

Cattle-Breeding and Cattle- 
Diseaso. 

Meteorology. 

Fisheries. 

Minerals. 

Museumij and Exhibitions. 
IjmdlVnde and Agricultural 
Statistics. 

Surveys (including GfKdogical). 
Emigration, 

General. 
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_ _ a subBequent, object. This may not be the I 
" but it is certainly the only practical ideal of an 
Agricultural Department in the present state of affairs. 
The maintenance of maps and land-records in a state of 
continuous correctness, not only leads to economy in the 
future, and facilitates re-assessment of the revenue, but 
provides a useful basis of agiicultural statistics, and a 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the different districts. 
Without these, agricultural improvement cannot be at¬ 
tempted j it would be working in the dark, and spending 
money in vain on experiments that had no basis to start 
from. 


The success of the system in the North-West Provinces 
has been marked; and when action was taken on the 
Famine Commissioners’ Report, it was wisely determined 
to organize for each province a department on the same 
basis. The Imperial Department could now bo recon¬ 
structed with every prospect of permanent utility, and the 
sanction of the Home Government was accordingly given; 
naturally Sir Edward Buck was selected to be the first 
headh 

The Imperial Department pays primary attention to the 
Laud Administration, and to improving the system of 
assesSmg and collecting the land-revenue in each province. 
But the department is not unmindful of agricultural im¬ 
provement, the introduction of valuable staples, the de¬ 
velopment of trade in Indian products, and the conduct 
of useful experiments in cultivation. It will, of course, 
supervise operations connected with famines when they 
occur. But the chief feature in the new arrangement has 
been the utilization, under efficient control, of the local 
agency in each village, for the purpose of maintaining 
maps, statistics, and records, correct and up to date each 

‘ The head of the Department ia, to spend part of his time on tour, 
officially, one of the Secretaries to and thus can arrange on the spot, 
the GJovernment of India (Depart- or in confercmce with tho Io<?al 
mont of JRevenue and Agriculture). authorities, many matters that 
This plan was preferred to appoint- could not bo so quickly or so well 
ing a ‘ Director ’ of the Department. disposed of by correspondence. 

Tli« Secretary is enabled, however, 
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The economy thus effected in the cost of Settler 
B^been estimated' to have already secured a saving of 
two hundred lakhs of rupees; and it is likely to realize, in 
the future, an annual saving of from twelve to sixteen lakhs. 


§ 2 , The Provincial Departments, 

In order to emphasize the importance of that part of the 
scheme which is directed to perfecting, and keeping connect, 
the Agricultural and Land-Records, it was officially deter¬ 
mined that the heads of the Provincial Departments should 
be called * DirectoiB of Land-Records and Agriculture 
The departments have many other duties which I cannot 
here describe, and which, of course, must vary according to the 
requirements and local conditions of the several provinces. 
The conduct of agricultural experiments, the care of vete¬ 
rinary schools, and model farms (where these exist), are 
among the most obvious^. 

The Resolution of the Government of India (8th Decem¬ 
ber, 1881, on Agricultural Depaiiments) concludes :— 


‘ The vitnvs of the Government of India may be summed up 
by saying that the foundation of the work of an Indian Agri¬ 
cultural Department should be the accurate investigation of 
facts, with a view of ascertaining what administrative course is 
necessary to preserve the stability of agricultural operations. 


' 800 tl»e Finance Members’ BnU- 
get Speech (^i8S8) in the Giuette (if 
Iniia, The l^'h, 1 may remind Eng¬ 
lish readers, is 100,000,—-a lakh of 
rupees is £xo,ooo conventionally, 
i.e. if the rupee is two shillings. 

* Resolution Government of 
India) Financial No. 608, dated 9th 
February, 1887. 

‘ The establislunent of Agricul¬ 
tural IX>partment« had not long 
proceeded before a financial inquiry 
was made as to w'hether they would 
be successful. Fortunately, this has 
resulted in a satisfactory verdict. 
But, in fact, these Departments are 
defensible in the highest degree, on 
their own merits. The ‘District 
Officer ’ has, by the legislation of 


the last twenty years, had an almost 
continually increasing burden 
thrown upon him ; and the liiind* 
Records Department gave soroly- 
needed relief and lielp in a mattt>r 
of peculiar ijnportance. In discuss¬ 
ing the financial question, such a 
consideration is ncHx^ssarily loft out 
of sight; but if the Agricultural 
Departments resulted in loss saving 
than is actually the case, the enor¬ 
mous good done by the improve¬ 
ment of land records would amply 
justify their existence, I know of 
no ono administrative measure of 
grtiater benefit to the country than 
the establishment of these Depart¬ 
ments. 
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primaty ©IForta of the Department should . 

> the organization of agricultural inquiry, which has 
been shown to comprise the duties of gauging the stability of 
agricultural operations in eveiy part of a province, of classify¬ 
ing the areas of the province according to the results of careful 
investigation, and of deciding what method of administrative 
treatment is suitable to each so as to maintain agi'icultural 
operations at the highest standard of efficiency possible under 
present conditions. , , . From a system ... of inquiry thus 
conducted will follow the gradual development of agricultural 
improvement.’ 


Section XIII, —Ebporm in Prooedcre for 
Re-settlements. 

The establishment of Agricultural and Land-Record De¬ 
partments, it is hardly too much to say, alone rendered the 
real simplification of the Settlement work of the present and 
future possible. 

Already, by Resolution in October 1881 \ the Government 
of India had called attention to the fact that when the Set¬ 
tlements fell in, it did not follow that a re-settlement, in 
any shape, was to be uiidertaken as a matter of courae. 
The sanction of the Government of India was required to 
new Settlement operations; and it was to be considered, in 
all cases, whether any such increase in the revenue was 
probable as would make it worth while to undertake them. 
Four points were especially to be noted—the probable cost 
of the operations, the time they would take, the increment 
of revenue expected, and the incidence of the existing re¬ 
venue on the individual landholders. 

If there could be no increase (or less than one which 
represented a profitable rate of interest on the total anti¬ 
cipated expenditure), revision should ordinarily not be 

* No. 144, dat^sd 4th October, i88t. coum? Bimilar principles would be 
It did not apply to the Governments recognized in those presidencies, 
of Bombay and Madras ; though of 

A a ^ 
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en, unless, indeed, a revision was needed 
inequality of incidence of the last avssessment, 



§ I. New System of Land Records and their 
Maintenance, 

But this ‘ Resolution * only touched the fringe of the sub¬ 
ject. The whole question of re-settlements, and the means 
of reducing their cost, and depriving them of all their in¬ 
conveniences to the district population, is ono of such 
importance that it is desirable to explain at some length 
how the work of the Land-Record Departments affects it. 
The sketch given in preceding sections will have shown 
how very gradually the work of assessment has been 
rciduced to a method, or rather to different methods, suited 
to the varying circumstances of each province. There re¬ 
mained still the difficulty that, however * scientific * the 
method, hitherto the work of a new Settlement has been 
very costly and very troublesome ; and the more elaborate 
the method, the more costly and prolonged the operations. 
The difficulty ai’oso from the fact that it has hitherto been 
unavoidable, in making a Settlement, to have a special staff 
of Surveyors and Settlement Officers, with all them subor¬ 
dinates and office staff, to record facts, compile statistics, 
fair out records, and so forth. Such a staff, in the nature of 
things, during the whole of its stay, hax'asses. the people not 
a little \ and it upsets all the regular work in ‘ taJisils * and 
of the kdndngoa and patwdris. But suppose that at last 
the work is at an end ; the Settlement records are all faired 
out and bound in volumes, and the maps mounted; the 
originals are deposited in the Collector’s Revenue Record 
Office; the copies disposed of at the tahsil and in the pat- 
wAi'i’s office or * patwAi’-khAua * in the village. How soon 
these records, correct as they may have been at a given 


' To say nothing of the pc'tty de¬ 
mands that subordinato officials 
always make when they are in 
camp, in the shape of supplies, grass, 
firewood, and such like ; even if the 
foolish landholders do not think it 


necessary to pay fees and doutmrs to 
secure more or less imaginary bene¬ 
fits. It is impossible wholly to 
prevent such things, when the 
entire popuVition practises and 
tolerates them. 
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I 


to correspond with facts 1 New fields are aAdei 


le cultivated area out of the waste; old fields change 


shape or boundary; they are aggregated or divided. New 
wells are sunk, new I’oadways are substituted for old ones, 
and many other such changes take place. Then, again, pro¬ 
prietors are continually altering; a certain number of sales 
are notified, and the usual applications for mutation of 
names are made and allowed; but whether the fact has 
ever found its way into any such record that the Settlement 
list could be corrected, is another matter. The result of all 
this (and much more could be said if space permitted) is 
that, hitherto, when the thirty years (let us suppose) of 
Settlement expired, the whole of the records, prepared 
originally with so much care, have proved out of date, and 
more or less useless. There is, then, nothing for it but to 
re*survey the whole area, and to make out fresh maps and 
records, putting the whole district once more—for several 
years—into the state of unrest already described, to the 
gi’eat detriment of agriculture, as well as of administrative 
and social well-being. 

If only the separate records could be abolished; if only 
a certain set of n^essary papers—the large scale-map show¬ 
ing every field and every detail of the estate, the index- 
register to this; the list of proprietors, their shares and 
Interests, and the revenue they pay; the list of tenants and 
their rents; and any such supplemental statistics as local 
mles might require,—if only these could be placed in the 
hands of a village patwari, tested and signed as correct up 
to a given date, viz. the commencoment of a new Settle¬ 
ment; and if thenceforwaid these maps and statements 
could be continually corrected, fresh fields plotted in, and 
statements periodically recopied and kept up to date; when 
the term of Settlement expired, the ‘Record-of-rights* would 
be found as correct and conformable to facts as when it began. 
Then the Collector himself, or perhaps a specially-deputed 
officer, could soon make out the necessary schedules for 
revising the assessment, and the ^re-settlement* would be 
over. 
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secure such an ideal procedure, several thihg^ 
lire' necessary. First, the stafi* of village patw&rU and 
inspecting kdri'dngos must be well taught and made com¬ 
petent to do the survey work that the maintenance of 
viUage maps involves. Next, their work must he con¬ 
tinually inspected, tested, and corrected, till the machine 
works without friction and failure. 

Next, the rules for assessment, applicable to future re¬ 
visions, must be reduced to the greatest simplicity. 

The first of the steps above indicated has everywhere 
been taken. Schools have been opened for the instrucJtion 
of pat'wdvis and their sons in surveying and other neces¬ 
sary branches of education. The whole staff has been 
graded and organixod, and rules made for its appointment 
and control. 

Speaking generally, each paivcdri has a circle of three 
or four villages, and the inspecting officers or Udn/Angos are 
continually moving about and testing the measurements 
and the accuracy of entries in the books made by the 
jKitwdri, There is also what is called a Registrar 
IcdnUngOi at the head-quarters of the tahsil or local sub¬ 
division, who keeps the books and compiles the village 
returns into corresponding subdivisional returns. To give 
a general idea of how the village staff is manned and 
supervised, it may be mentioned that in the North-West 
Provinces (excluding Oudh) the number of patvjdris is 
about 20,oco, the field inspectors or kdnungos number 450, 
or one to every 45 imtwdris. The average area of a 
patwdri's circle is 1,130 acres (cultivated), so that the 
local inspecting officer looks after above 50,000 cultivated 
acres; the whole establishment costs somewhat more than 
2375 lakhs of rupees, the reorganized establishments and 
their supervision costing about two lakhs more than the 
old establishment oipaiwdHs and kd'ni'd'iajos. 

It will be seen, then, how this improvement will in¬ 
creasingly render possible the greatest reform of all in 
re-settlement operations,—^namely, the carrying out of 
revision operations without an elaborate re-valuation of 


misr/f 
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by the aid of the ordinary district staff, 
aallest possible addition of special establishments. 
Instead of having elaborate volumes of special records, 
prepared and put into an office to become totally useless 
at the end of thirty years, and another set of village and 
pargana accounts increasingly out of correspondence with 
the first, we shall have one set of simple map and records 
attested as correct for a given date and thencoforw^ard kept 
up, because papers in exactly the same forms will bo in the 
hands of the staff to be continually corrected from day 
to day 

I need only add, that the records will not only help the 
work of revision of Settlement; they will affect every 
branch of revenue-administration, for they will, in time, 
put us ill possession of what I may call analytical know-^ 
ledge of the diHtricts ; the knowledge, as regards each estate 
and gi’oup of lands, whether it is fully developed, well 
cultivated, and secure from famine, or only partially so, 
and what estates must be treated as ‘ precai'ious/ This 
knowledge will be the very key to famine prevention and 
relief, as well as to management of estates in the mattei* ol 
granting timely suspensions and remissions of revenue in 
bad years, and to the adoption of a more elastic system of 


* This is what Sir Alfred Lyall 
wrote on the subject;— 

* It is hoped that, under the re¬ 
gular inspection and supervision 
now given from year to year by the 
district establishment, and subject 
to certain checks and coiToetions, a 
body of statistics can, during the 
currency of existing Settlements, bi' 
got ready for each estate, upon 
which, without minute inquiry, a 
summary and fairly accurate esti¬ 
mate of the rental assets might bo 
made. This system would, it is 
thought, provide the best possible 
method of securing for Government 
its full share of enhanced rtuitals. 
It would, moreover, provide, from 
time to time, for a tolerably equal 
distribution of the land-tax, a point 
on the propriety and expediency of 
which much stress is laid by those 


consxiJted. It would x>ut an end, in 
districts already^ properly settled, to 
all formal and minute valuations of 
theland; itwould,ingreatmefiauro, 
do away with the systematic en¬ 
hancements and levelling up of 
rents that formed mrt of the duty 
of the Settlement Officer, and by the 
keeping up, along with the other 
statistics, of a careful record of im¬ 
provements made by landlords and 
cultivators, the profits of these im¬ 
provements might bo securrtd to 
them. The body of statistics under 
collection from year to year could 
at any time be made open to the 
scrutiny of the proprietors of the 
land, who might thereby be able to 
forecast, with a oertain degree of 
assurance, the revenue for which 
they would become liable.' 


MINfSr^^ 
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aBsessinents for precarious tracts, and,^ 
'imSely, to really beneficial schemes of agricultural 
provement. 


§ 2, The pi^'inciples of reassessment or revision of 
Land-Revenue. 

The Government of India, on the 17th October, 1882, 
issued a Resolution indicating certain principles on which 
re-assessments should be made. I wish to state the plan 
propounded as a whole, but at once premising that it was 
a tentative proposal, and has not been adopted in its 
entirety. The original scheme was (i) that enhancements 
of revenue should only be allowed on the ground of— 

(a) rise in prices, 

(?)) increase in cultivation, 

(c) improvements made at Government expense. 

This proposal eliminated, as a general rule, all fresh 
attempts to value land. The fact is, the majority of 
districts have been thoroughly surveyed, and soils classified; 
and if the local establishment do their duty in keeping the 
Records, and the maps on which they are based, up to date 
in the manner above described, there should be only in 
exceptional cases any necessity for fiutiher valuation. 

The ‘ rise In prices * principle (a) was to be applied with 
two very important limitations. In the first place, to 
guard against the effect of small or uncertain fluctuations, 
small lises of prices w re to be disregarded; nor need the 
enhancement be in full proportion to the rise, but so as 
to leave a margin with a view to meeting any increase in 
the cost of agricultui-e, and of providing for a rise in the 
standard of living. 

In the second place, enhancement, on the ground of rise 
in prices, was also to be limited to fifteen per cent, on 
the former rate. 

For the purpose of calculating prices, years of scarcity 
were to be eliminated, for prices are then abnormal. Certain 
staples and certain market localities, it was suggested, 
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be taken for the purposes of calculation,^ 
prices of, aay, the decade before the current Settle-* 
ment, Bhould bo compared with those of the conoluding 
decade. 

(2) In order to give landowners immediate assurance 
of their future position, an assessment should, except in 
backward districts, be declared for each e 8 tat <3 as soon as 
possible, which the Eesolution called the ‘initial assess¬ 
ment/ which should not be altered when the re-settlemoiit 
began, except on one or more of the above grounds. 

This point has, however (in pai*ticular) been given up, as 
it was found impracticable. 

{3) That measures should be taken to secure to tenants 
the same protection against enhancement of their rents, 
as would be offered to landlords in respect of the 
revenue. 

These proposals were generally and in principle agreed 
to by the Governments of Madras and Bombay. In the 
North-Western Provinces, however, they met with elabomte 
criticism; and the Secretary of State while approving the 
general object of the Eesolution, also felt doubts about the 
details. 

The arguments about the inequality of the incidence 
of the re venue-demand under existing Settlements, and 
therefore the difficulty of fixing an ‘initial assessment,* 
may be passed over, as this portion of the scheme stands 
abandoned. 

The principal objection in the North-Western Provinces, 
was on the question of enhancing solely with reference 
to rise in prices. It must be admitted at once that the 
application of the principle of a rise in prices is easier 
in a vaiyatu'dH province, or in the Panjdb, where the 
revenue approximates more to a money sura representing 
a share in the produce obtained by the cultivating pro¬ 
prietor. But in the North-Western Provinces the land 
is cultivated by cash-paying tenants, and the revenue is 
now a certain share of the rental; and the objection was 
^ No. 34, dated a2nd March, 1883. 
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Eiat in the North-Wostom Provinces ‘prices di 
rents immediately or otherwise than at long in¬ 
tervals/ Under any circnrastances, the prices looked to 
should be prices at the pargana capital, where produce is 
sold by agriculturists; and harvest prices, not averages 
of other months, should be taken. It was also urged that 
risofl in prices could not be counted on as permanent, and 
that if they fell naturally after a revision made on the 
strength of what appeared at the time, there would be 
no reined}^ but to resoit to remissions of the revenue, which 
would be unsatisfactory. 

There w^ere minor objections, such as that the system 
wotild benefit different tracts unevenly, and that in con* 
sequence of the varying proporiion of staples in different 
tracts, there woukl be some difficulty in adjusting any 
calculation of what the rise in prices was, which would 
be fair to all. The Government of India admitted that 
any rise in prices counted on ought to be widespread; that 
it was not to be one affecting small areas but whole 
provinces, while it would be easy to allow for an additional 
demand on any particular district or tract where a new 
railway or canal had produced a durable and marked local 
effect on prices. It was also admitted that the difficulty 
about existing rents not following prices, was a serious one; 
but reference was made to a possible change in the tenant 
law, by which enhancements would necessarily be brought 
about almost wholly with reference to prices; and if so, 
revenue enhancement would follow the same nilo K 


* Brii'lly, I may f^xplain that in 
the North*WV.st Provinces, ocscu* 
imncy-tenants* rent« are in prjiotit« 
ewiiivnced mrly on the first of the 
grounds allowed by the law (Section 
13, Act XII of i88i) ; i. e. they art» 
enhanoed up to the 'prevailing’ 
rate, which, in effect, is the rate 
aasuined as fair by the Sottloiueut 
Offlc€tr in his calculations. Occu¬ 
pancy-tenants must now have held 
the mme land in the village for 
twelve' years, therefore they are a 
minorityj and the ordinary tenant 


is, by competition, paying more than 
the ‘ prevailing ’ ratas, as above ex¬ 
plained. But should the law be 
changed to allow all tenants having 
hold any laud in the village for 
twelve yeai*», to claim occupancy, 
then the majority would become 
occupancy-tenants, of whom the 
older ones would soon become 
equalised as to rates, and the new 
ones would bo already paying abom 
those ratee; so that appUcsation 
for enhancement on tho aground 
that the * tenant was paying below 
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[inneceasary to go into the subject further, as 
'present prospect of the tenant law of the North- 
Western Provinces being altered so as largely to increase 
the number of occupancy-tenants. 


§ 3. The present state of the qtiestion. 

In a despatch of i6th August, 1884 (No, 16), the Govern¬ 
ment of India reviewed the objections of the North-Western 
Provinces, and informed the Secretary of State that they 
had abandoned the plan of framing initial revenue assess¬ 
ments, and they continued:— 


^ We shall have no objection in the more recently assessed 
districts, to the entire exclusion of new land from assessment 
on any estate in which the increase could be proved to be below 
a certain percentage. We would divide districts, not estates, 
into two classes: 

‘ (i) those in which the revenue is fairly adequate, which 
would include the majority of districts assessed 
within the last twenty years ; and 
* (2) those earlier assi^ssed districts in which rentals have 
considerably outgrown the revenue. 

‘ The latter should be re-assessed according to the method 


proposed by Sir A. Lyall (Lieutenant*Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces) [i. e. the, latest Settlement rules under 
which the actual rent-rolls, corrected only to supply positive 
errors, and to give rents for non-rented land liable to assess¬ 
ment, without prospective and calculated additions, are made 
use of]. The former (should be re-assessed) on the principles 
stated in our first despatch, subject to the modifications now 
suggested; one of the conditions would be the fifteen per cent, 
maximum (enhancement). The rise in prices would deter¬ 
mined primarily by a considei*ation of the prices in the whole 
province, subject, perhaps, to a furtiier scrutiny in particular 
districts of the effect on them of improved communications.’ 

The Secretary of State replied in a despatch (No. -4, 
Revenue) of 8th January, 1885. It was observed generally 


the “prevoiJitig mto*’ for other the second ground allowed by 

tenants of the same elass,’ &c., the tenant law—rise in prices—• 
would cease to be operative, and would be the chiyf one. 


MIN/Sr;y^ 
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ae of the objections to the original scheme 
1, and that others depended foi* their removal on 
an alteration of the t(mant law, which was not regarded 
as practicable ; but that much remained which might be 
usefully carried into practice. As the despatch gives the 
final orders on the subject, I may now sum up both the 
discussions which I have been describing, and the general 
subject of the latest rules for the simplification of the 
procedure in the re'-settlements, by giving the actual prin¬ 
ciples sanctioned : — 

(1) The permanent Settlement idea is formally aban¬ 

doned ; 

(2) the State shall still retain its claim to share in 

‘the unearned increment' of the value of land 
to which there is a tendency in a progressive 
country ; 

(3) general and permanent rise in the prices of 
produce is one of the principal indications and 
measures of this increment; 

(4) that it is nevertheless desirable to modify the 
existing system of revision of the temporary settle¬ 
ments of land-revenue with a view of rendering 
it less arbitrary, uncertain, and troublesome to the 
people ; 

(5) that the modification should be effected at least in 
the following particulars :— 

(а) repetition of field operations (survey, valuation, mi¬ 
nute inquiries into assets, and the like) which are 
considered to be inquisitorial and harassing to the 
people, should be, as far as possible, dispensed 
with; 

(б) enhancement should bo based mainly on considera¬ 

tions of general increase in the value of land ; 

(c) the assessment will not be revised merely with a 

view to equalizing its incidence with that of the 
assessment of other estates; 

(d) improvements made by the land-holders themselves 
should not be taken into account in revising as* 





sesBiaents; but improvements made at tbo 
the State should be taken into account, and also, 
to some extent, increase of cultivation. 


o 
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As regards more detailed rules, the Secretary of State 
observed:— 

* It is not desirable that I should attempt to lay down, for 
the guidance of the Local Governments, rules for the revision 
of Settlements. But I may state the general principles upon 
which, in my opinion, such operations should be conducted, 
subject to the conditions specified ’ [viz, the Nos, i to 5 above 
given], 

* All tracts (whether whole districts or parts) which were in 
a backward condition [when the existing assessments were 
framed, and where the subsequent process of development has 
produced inequalities so great and numerous as to make the 
application of any general uniform rate of enhancement un- 
ad visable and unfair*] will he excluded from the scheme, 
because the present assessment would evidently afford no 
proper basis for the future assessment. These tracts must be 
left for regular [re-jsettlement. 

^ As mgards other localities, when a Settlement is about to 
expii'e, a surainarj^ inquiry should be made into the condition 
and resources of the tract . . . and upon the results of this 
inquiry the Local Government, with the approval of the 
Goveniiuent of India, should determine the general rate of 
enhancement to bo applied to the tract. The factors to be 
tiiken into consideration would be, general rise in agricultural 
prices, in actual rentals, and in letting-value and sale-price of 
land; and care would, of course, be taken, that the increment 
determined on should be such as would not unduly raise the 
revenue, certainly not in any case beyond fifty per cent, of the 
^‘apparent assets[i. e. the assets obtained by consideration of the 
factors above mentioned, of which the ^ actual rental' was the 
amount which the asseasing officer, on a consideration of the 
estate or tract, was led to consider the proper actml rental *]. 

' Thiu explanation was approved rental * does not include, l>e it re* 
by tbo Hecmtary of State in a later mein bored, any prospt>etive rise in 
despatch. rent or (In this class of estate) any 

* The form in tlio despatch is increase in the cultivated area (Re- 
‘apparent assets/ which was ex- venue JDtsspatch, Secretary of State, 
plained to mean what I have put No. 65, dated 30th July, 1885), 
in brackets ; the proper * actual 
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^0 is no necessity for determining beforehand what 
shall constitute the unit of area * . * to which the same rate 
of increment will apply That must depend on local condi¬ 
tions. It might be a whole district, or, when the conditions of 
progress vary, different sections of it. Within that ai*ea, the 
rate of increment, as determined by the Local Government, 
would, as a rule, be applied by the Settlement officer rateably 
all round. But it should be in his discretion to treat special 
cases exceptionally. There may be tracts, or groups of estates, 
to which a rate higher than the average rate should be applied, 
—such, for example, as have benefited by improvements made 
at the expense of Government, or where there has been an 
unusual increase of cultivation or rise of rental. There may 
very probably, on the other hand, be estates in which, from 
over-assessment or other cause, it may not be expedient to take 
the whole increase, or any part of it, or in which possibly even 
a reduction of the existing demand may be expedient And 
objecting proprietors might have the option • . . of a regular 
revision.* 


The practice now is, under these orders, to draw up a 
progi’ammo of Settlement work with reference to super¬ 
vision of survey operations and other considerations; and 
the Government lays down instructions for the Settlement 
of each district t 


* For oxAiuple, I may abstract 
the ‘Jaliiun" district instnictiona 
i884> in a few words: — 
* I. No new survey or soil-classi- 
fi<‘fition or nsjords (except in seven - 
toen villages for special reasons). 

a. Be vision to an actual re¬ 
corded nuit-roll corrected (i) to put 
a nmt on ‘sir*; (a) to coiTe<?t 
fraudulent concealments of rent ; 
(3) correct rent for Helds held rent- 
free or at ‘ manifestly inadequate ^ 
rente. The actual rt^ntals to be 
average of six years (from 1878- 
1883-4). Instructions go on to ex¬ 
plain how the rent-rolls should be 
veriftefl, and it sliould ho tested 
what anm really is * sir/ and what 


held by tenants of this class and 
that; what is to be done when a 
particular village has a fraudulent 
or wholly inacouraUs rent-roll. Oh- 
seiwations aro added about fraud¬ 
ulently inadequate rates as distin¬ 
guished from those allowed at 
favourable rates on customary 
gmmda ; and about determining 
the art^a that is really ‘ sir.' The 
question of * imposing fixed maxiffta 
of enhancoraeiit' is reserved. 

The Government of the North- 
Western Provinces have also issued 
general niles for aseessinent (\mder 
Act XIX of i 873\ which I have 
sipoken of in detail in the chapU^ra 
on the North-Western Provinces. 


miSTffy 
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§ 4. Instahnenta of Ldhd^Revenue. 



Another subject of consideration has been the fixing of 
the most convenient dates for the payment of the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. This payment could not be conveniently 
made in one sum for the year, nor on any purely calendar 
airangement of quarter-days, &c. In some Settlements it 
is expressly provided that it shall be paid in a certain way. 
It is obvious that this matter requires attention, and that 
the power of the people to pay without difficulty, lai-gely 
depends on the suitableness of the time of demand. 

In places where the revenue-payers are landlords or 
employers of tenants, their power of payment depends on 
their first having time to collect their rents. And in its 
turn this depends on the power of the cultivators to find 
the money for the rents. Rent, again, cannot be paid till 
the harvest is realized; and this condition applies also to 
the raiyat, who pays revenue direct to the State, and to 
the potty cultivating proprietor who does the same, in¬ 
directly. 

Hero there are usually two harvests to be considered; 
some pay most of their revenue from the ‘ rabi,’ or spring 
harvest; others, from the autumn, or ‘ kharff'; others 
part from both. If a principal part is demanded when the 
harvest relied on is not yet got in, the payer must borrow 
the money at high interest; and though, when the produce 
is presently sold, he may pay back to the money-lender a 
portion of the debt, he will not be able to repay the whole. 
If, on the other hand, the date for payment is so fixed that 
the cultivator has got in his money by sale of his produce, 
and yet the village headman will not receive it, he is very 
likely to spend this sum, or lose it in some way, before the 
time comes for the revenue payment 


‘ In a very able paper on Inetal- 
mente in BerAr, Mr. W. B. Jones 
mentions the <lifficulty of g^ing 
into the districts the reqmsito 
amount of silver money to pay the 
revenue:— 

* It is the weak point in our 


system that by concentrating the 
payments of land>reveiiue on one 
or two dates it adds enormou-dy to 
the difficulties of the cultivator. 
For a small province like B<?rdr to 
pay thirty lakhs of silver rupees 
into the treasury on tho r5th Jsnu- 
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■§L 


4 his important subject the Govorament of In^lia 
a Resolution (No. 15 R,, dated 3rd May, 1883). 

The leading idea is to establish a ‘normal pi'oportion 
between the amount of revenue collected and the amount 
of produce gathered at harvest'—to establish a closer 
connection between current liabilities and current assets ^ 
And it is not only for whole districts that this has to be 
seen to ; agricultural chcumstances vary within much more 
limited tracts. ‘ Attention has lately been drawn to the 
case of three adjacent villages, in one of which the cash of 
the agi'icultural community is principally obtained from 
rice at the end of the rainy season ; in the second, from 
a sugar-harvest in January ; in the third, from cereals in 
spring. Yet for all these villages the same dates were 
fixed for the payment of rent and revenue.' Attention 
was also drawn to the matter I have alluded to in a foot¬ 
note ; * The sudden demand for large quantities of silver 
money on certain dates, causes prices to fall (because 
of the wdthdrawal of silver) while the rate of interest rises; 
grain has to be thrown into a slackened market, and loans 
must bo negotiated on usurious tenns.’ 

The result has been to call for an inquiry in each pro¬ 
vince as to the practice. The North-Western Provinces 
Government has issued rules on the subject. 


aiy, and thirty lakha on the 15th 
March, i8 a stn(H'udons financial 
Opi'ration an operation which 
causcH violent fluctuations in the 
priceof produce — tiuctuation.s which 
give the haniya (grain-dealer and 
money lender) hia opportunitloa. 
If we could but make those vast 
sums How into the treasury in equal 
monthly amounts, the benefit to the 
cultivating claH8t?s would he great 
index'd. For they wimld then bo 
able to raise the loans they' n^qiiire 
to j>ay the revenue at the true mar¬ 
ket raic. As things now aro, the 
enormous demand which takes 
place all at once, enables, I might 
almost say conqiels, the baniya to 
ask exorbitant interest/ 

^ Tlie Famine' Commissioners re¬ 


mark {Beportf Part II, Chap, iii, 
Sec. 3. § a) 

‘ ViThere one crop is most ly re¬ 
served for food, and another mostly 
sold, if the circumHtanccs of the 
people require it, larger instalments 
should I>e made payable upon the 
crop which is raisi'd for the market, 
and smaller iustalments ujwn that 
which is raist^d for food. The dates 
for payment should also be fixed so 
avS to allow of tine pmduce being 
harvested and sold befort> the in¬ 
stalment is collated, so as to avoid 
the losses which the landowner 
would suffer if he were compelled 
to r^jke money on an unripe cn>p, 
or 8^1 it hastily in an overstocked 
market,’ 
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Section XIV. —Kemission and Suspension of 
Land-Bevenue. 


§ I. Suspe'iision — wl^en sufficient, and ivhen not 

Another subject of great importance is the granting 
of relief when a bad year, or a succession of had yeai-s, 
occurs. 

Ordinarily, the revenue is calculated at rates which are 
fair for the average of years, good and bad together; so that, 
speaking generally, if one crop fails outright, but the next is 
good, the cultivator ought to be sufficiently relieved by the 
suspension of the demand for the instalment of one crop, 
payment being demanded only on the occun’cnoe of the 
stcenul of two successive good harvests. But sometimes 
there comes a more serious calamity, and suspended revenue 
has to be remitted altogether. This causes disturbance in 
the estimates, which is often embarrassing. 


§ 2. General considerations. 

The principle of the Native governments, which cared 
nothing about estimates and financial equilibrium, was 
always to be elastic ; they ran up the nominal revenue to a 
high figure, which they perhaps rarely exacted to the fuU. 
But, from the first, our system has been to fix a very 
moderate revenue, and demand an exact payment; failing 
this, in Bengal, the sale of the estate is at once ordered, and 
in other provinces, various coercive measures. 

Fortunately the progress of the country has been such, 
that the land-revenue is collected with remarkable facility, 
and the issue of coercive processes is mostly confined to the 
minor forms—mere notict^s or threats to the careless, rather 
than serious action against defaulters; but still there is a 
rigidity about our system that, whatever its justification, 
is not always acceptable to the Oriental mind^. 

* The following romarks in the ‘ Oiir Hysiem of Sottlemenfc and 
Banda Report (p. 150) land revenue collection is logically 

by Mr. A. Cadell struck mo a good one, and ia theoretically 
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CTe is also much difficulty in dealing with districts— 
of which Gurgfion in the PanjAb occurs to me as an example 
— where, sometimes for three or four years together, if there 
is a sufficient rainfall, the qualities of the prevalent soils 
are such, that excellent, and more than, excellent, crops are 
obtained. Then come a series of bad years: the rain fails, 
and lands that were before fertilized by a deposit of soil 
washed down from the low hills (dahri), are left untilled : or 
again, if rain is in irregular excess, they may be over-flooded 
and water-logged. Unless we adopt variable or fluctuating 
rates, any fixed assessment can hardly work. If it is 
very low, it will sacrifice revenue needlessly in good years; 
and in bad years, even then it will not be easily, if at all, paid. 
It seems hardly possible to manage such areas, except on 
the plan of allowing the Gollector a power of immediate 
action in had years. In this matter, we should take a 
lesBhn from the best Native governments. It will be seen 
that their principle was always to keep up the assessment 
pretty high, but allow of an immediately-acting and 
thoroughly elastic system of easing off in bad years. Our 
system, it is true, tends to make the land-revenue par¬ 
take, somewhat, of the nature of a taX', and rigidity dnd 
certainty are the necessary features of a proper tax- 
administration: they have their advantage in compelling 
thrift and habits of forethought. But land-rovenue is 
not wholly a tax, and cannot be effectively treated wholly 
on the principles of one. 


just niid fair; wo fix a deinaiid 
basod noithor on Iho abundanco of 
good soasoris nor on the poverty of 
Ibad ; we argne tliat the proprietor 
who get« more tlian his ilue in 
bxMiiper seasons ean afford to pay 
more than his half shart^ of the 
rental in unfavinirable years. But, 
unhappily, it is as true now as it 
was sixty years ago when Mr. Holt 
Maekeiizio made the remark, that 
men, esfH^cially num so improvi¬ 
dent as the natives of India, do not 
lire by averages j and the attoinpt 


to colhxst a revenue, in itself not 
©xcf)Sftive, through good yeaxa aixd 
through bod, has been the great 
motive of the irregularities winch 
in Bunddlkhand, more than else¬ 
where. have disgrace d our adminis¬ 
tration. Theorists may argue that 
if men do not put by money in 
gfiod seasons they desem* no mercy ; 
but the same argument pushed a 
little further would condemn the 
improvident to dwdh as well as 
ruin, when the next period of scar¬ 
city arrives.' 


WNisr/f 
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§ 3. Omemment orders on tlie subject. 


The Government of India’s Resolution issued on the 
subject in October, 188^, was intended to indicate the linos 
of a policy rather than issue hard-and-fast orders. It 
suggested that, in order to enable the Government officers 
to know how to act, and in order to systematize know¬ 
ledge, five principal measures should be taken in hand :— 

(1) the classification of agidciiltural land according to the 

security or insecurity of its yield; 

(2) the adaptation of the system to the character of each 


class; 

(3) the extension of relief granted to landlords, to the 

tenant class also; 

(4) an investigation into the outturn of every harvest; 

(5) the making more definite the authority of local 

officers to act at once. 

It was suggested that estates (and even parts of estates 
might require to be noted in this respect) should be classi¬ 
fied into those (1) which are, to a gi’eat extent, secure 
against failure of crops, by having a fair proportion of 
their area irrigated; (2) those in which, in abnormal sea¬ 
sons, suspensions, or ultimately remissions, are likely to he 
needed (called insecure areas); (3) areas in which cultiva¬ 
tion is 80 uncertain in its result as to render an annual 
adjustment requisite : these may be teimed ‘ fluctuating 
aieas.’ 


As to the first and fouiih measures noted above, it is 
sufficient to remark that the improved land records and 
statistics, subject as they are to constant inspection and 
testing, ought in time to secure good results, whether in 
the form of village and pargana note-books, containing an 
account of each estate, or in the form of specially-coloured 
maps and tabulated lists of villages and estates,—as provin¬ 
cial circumstances may suggest. The second head indicates 
that in ‘ secure ’ estates, suspensions or remissions would only 
become necessary in the rare case of some special plague 
of locusts, hail, or other calamity. * Insecure ’ areas would 
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ready power of suspension, which has 
tematized by indicating the duty of the District Officer 
and the Commissioner, and their respective powers to act 
on their own authority; defining the cases in which refer¬ 
ence to the dbief controlling authority and to Government 
is requisite h 

Whether suspension is temporarily granted, or is more 
formally sanctioned for a definite period under orders of 
higher authority, the ultimate gi^ant of remudon depends 
on the orders of Government; and where the remission 
pDr cent, of the entire land-revenue of the 
province, the previous sanction of the Government of India 
is required. 


§ 4. FluctvAxting Assesamenta, 

The plans for ‘ fluctuating assessment * vary according 
to circumstances. In pnnciple they proceed more or less 
on the lines of assessing at fixed average mtea (for different 
([ualities of soil), and charging those rates only when, 
after the ci*op is or ought to be mature, it is known what 
acreage was actually productive. An account of a special 
* fluctuating system,* applied in the recent Settlement, will 
be lound in the chapter on Ajmer-Merwdra. 

In several parts of the Panjdb, including rivemiii 
villages liable to violent and extensive changes by.river 
action, as well as tracts liable to flood or where the rainfall 
is extremely stnali and uncertain, fluctuating assessments 
are also employed. Speaking generally, the basis of the 
method is, to fix certain differential rates for classes of 
land bearing crops, which rates are levied on an annual 
(or a harvest) measurement of the land which actually bom 
a crop. Partial failure in the yield is allowed for by 
deduction in the total. Newly cultivated land is always 

' A coi-taiii graduated seal© of which Coiloctore and other offioera 
powera, according to the greater or can act in the North-Western Fro- 
ioaa fraction of the crop lost, was vintses are stated in the ap^'cial 
aug^tod. but is too much in detail chapter on Administrative busl- 
to bo practised. The rules under ne.ss. 
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l^d a reduction for the first year or two. In some 
cases, besides the fluctuating rate, a small fixed acreage 
rate is levied on account of the value which the land has 
as waste or grazing ground even when not cultivated. 


§ 5. Relief to TenantSs 

As regards the benefit of revenue relief granted to land¬ 
lords being passed on to tenants, that is a matter which is 
provided for in some of the Tenant Acts h and is then a 
question of law; otherwise it may be a matter of conditions 
annexed to the grant of the relief. 

It may be added that the Secretary of State has decided 
against the principle of charging interest on revenue dues 
fiuspended. 


Section XV.— Conclusion. 

Con 8 ]jectu 8 of the Systems, 

1 conclude this introductory and general sketch, first 
with a diagram which will recall the chief features of the 
development of our revenue systems, and next with a table 
taken from the Government of India's printed ‘ Statistical 
Returns, 1886-87,* which will give some idea of the general 
effect and results of land-revenue Settlements. 

As an appendia; to the chapter, I also reproduce an 
able and instructive T^surti^ of the financial aspects of 
Settlement work contained in the Honourable J. Westland s 
Budget Note for 1888-89^. 

* Sco, for oxainplo, Section 33, it is cuBtomary to print not ' Ru- 

Act XII of j88i ; Act IX of 1883, * but ‘ Rx,* i.o. ten nipoes, and 

Sections 65 and 73. then to on\it three cyphers. So the 

• I may remind the reader that, lix 37 means 3,70,000 rupees, 
to save useless printing of figures. 
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(A.)-^SiirjrrrLE»rENT wtth 
lL^I)IiOin>S, OR JOINT- 
IKIDIES. 

The Bengal system of 
1790-93 (seeks to de¬ 
clare some person to 
be landlord or pro¬ 
prietor, and secure 
liis position, between 
the cultivator and the 
State). 


Pmmnent Settlmient with 
Zamindilrs as propri¬ 
etors, (1793,) with no 
survey, no record of 
rights, and no de¬ 
fined method of as¬ 
sessment. , 


Improved system of 
ifcgulation VII of 
i8aa and Kegulation 
IX of 1833; non-por- 
manent Settlements 
with survey and re¬ 
cord of rights and 
prescribed method of 
assessment. 

I 


Settlement with 
proprietary joint 
communities, 
through a re¬ 
presentative ; 
North - West¬ 
ern Provinces : 
the Panjib 
and Ajmer. 


Settlement Settlement with 
vnthTaluq- mdlgussdrs over 
ddrs over the individual 

the com- occupants of vil- 

munities ; lages ; Central 

Oudh. Provinces. Te¬ 

nants’ rents 
fixed as well as 
the proprietor’s 
revenue pay¬ 
ments by tlio 
Settlement-of¬ 
ficer. 


(B. )----SKrrLEMElifT 

WITTH RaIYATS or TKOI* 
VinUAIi OCCUPANI^ 

The • Bengal system 
first applied to Ma¬ 
dras, but afterwards 
prohibited ; still sur¬ 
vives as regards some 
of the estates. At¬ 
tempts in some dis- 
. tricts to make joint- 
village Settlements. 

I 

Madras Raiyatwiri 
system (i8ao); occu¬ 
pants regarded as 
propi'ietors. Settle¬ 
ment for ' thirty 
years; uniform sys¬ 
tem of assessment 
with annual remis¬ 
sions. Re-settlements 
confined by rule to 
alterations resulting 
fron) a rise in prices 
—no general Revenue 
Code. 

I 

Bombay Raiyatwiri 
system of field assess¬ 
ment ; no theory of 
owners!vip ; occupant 
has right defined by 
law. Settlement for 
thirty years only: 
system of assessment 
uniform and defined 
by rules. A complete 
Revenue Code en¬ 
acted. 

I 

Other systems, in 
principle Raiyatw^ri 
(no middleman) of 
Assam, Burma, 
Coorg, Ac. 
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Surveyed and Assessed Atm in 1886-87. 


Province anb Class or Tenure. 


Madras . 

Bombay Presidency 
Proper . 

Sindh. 

Bencal . 

N.-W. PROYINCESf.,. 

OUDH^ . 

Panjab . 

Central Provinces 
Lower Burma . 

Assam. 

OOORG.. 

A.tmer-Merwara ... 
Berar. 


J Raiyatw^’i. 

jZamiiidan* 

Raiyatwari.. 

Talukdari . 

Mehw^si. 

Narwa.. 

Khot and IzAfat 
Raiyatwari........ 


i Zaminddri and village 
I communities.. 
i Zamindari and village 
( communities. 

i Zamindari and village 

communities § . 

j Village lands. 

j Zamindari. 

j Raiyatwilri. 

I Zaminddri. 

Raiyatwdri. 

Zaminddri. 

Waste Land Grants... 
Government Waste 

and Forests . 

Raiyatwdri. 

{ZamindaiT and village 

I communities. 

Raiyatwari. 


* Includes whole InAni (Revenue-frtje) villa 
t The return l>eing quinquennial, the flgur 

N.B.-~{a) Bombay Presidency Proper and Sindli hdve been ehow] 
(6) The difference between the figures in column 2 of this form and the 
Patydb in this form, and (2) to the figures for 1883-84 and i884“8s (instead 


Note.— This table (or "form C') is reprinted as it stands with a few verbi t 
which is what is meant. I do not tliink the figures can be trusted for a 1 
of the zaminddri. The fiilly-asaesaed raiyatwari would bo the CfUtimt& 
twenty-four and a half millions,—B. P. ^ 


To face p. 375 of You I. 


Total area by 
Survey less 
feudatory 
States. 

Deduct 
fully ai 
including 

[ f- 

lisa not 
lessed, 
estates 

Balance of 
area fully 
assessed. 

Total Land 
Revenue (ex¬ 
cluding cesses) 
of district 
(column a). 

Population 
(column 2), 

Land 
Revenue 
per head of 
population 
(columns 

5 and 6). 

Land Revenue 
assessed on 
fully-assessed 
area 

(column 4). 

U 

Tncidekoe OB" Land 

^KNUK (COLUMN 8) ON 
qlLLY-ASaKHSED AREA 
KSILUMN 4) PER ACRE. 

Population of 
fulJy-aasesBed 
area. 

Land 
Revenue 
assessment 
per head, of 
population 
01 fully- 
asseififlod 
arei^ 

(columns 

8 and xi). 

Towns over 10,000 

INHABITANTS, 

priviiegu 

ci rates. 

J 

bf total 
' m'ea. 

For 

cultivated 
area only. 

Number 
of towns. 

Aggregate 

population. 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Acres. 

Act 

It. 

Acres. 

R. 

No. 

R. 

a. p. 

R. 

tI 

S’ a. 

p. 

R. a. p. 

No. 

R. a. p. 

No. 

No. 

59,122,942 

30,11 

p,o5o 

29,003,892 

4 , 23 , 74,579 

21,661,055 

I 

X 5 4 

4,34,49,292 

! t 

^ 8 

0 

I II 8 

21,661,055 

3 0 1 

) 


30,904,168 

6,29! 

(,926 

24,606,242 

57 .i 5 j 756 

9,162,491 

0 

9 XI 

50,75,016 

0 

^ 3 

4 


7,901,170 

0 10 3 

75 

2,099,973 

43 , 639 ) 976 

21,07 

t ,945 

22,561,031 

\ 




/ 2,28,53,353 


0 

2 

109 

9,958,166 

2 13 6 

1 


1 ) 419,397 

36 

5,059 

X,054,338 





i 3,86,101 

q 

5 

10 

0 5 10 

209,890 


j 


79,334 

X 

■,588 

65,746 

} 2,77,92,036 

13,267,395 

2 

I 6 

< 11,237 


! 2 

8 

029 

33,004 

056 

} 67 

1,261,954 

174,648 

9 

^955 

82,693 





I 4,07,204 

4 

14 

9 

4 14 11 

213,072 

3 9 4 



2,164,125 

73 

t,736 

1,425.389 

1 




\ 8,76,257 

d 

9 

10 

0 9 10 

800,125 

129 

J 


24,932,298 

16,27 

b535 

8,658,763 

55,69,484 

2,413,823 

2 

4 II 

45,22,819 

d 

8 

4 

I 4 9 

Not 

available. 

7 

226,362 





No returns 

received. 




i 








52,474,263 

11,62 

/,209 

40,847,054 

4,29,22,018 

32,720,128 

I 

5 0 

4,36,20,621 

i 

0 

8 

I 14 8 

30,310,122 

I 6 6 

86 

3,643,798 

15,361,911 

1,88 

1,228 

13,480,683 

X,44,91,359 

X 1,387,741 

I 

4 4 

1,33,77,610 



10 

185 



18 

517-704 

63,312,965$ 

12,414,202 

50,898,763 

2,34,80,371 

18,850,437 

I 

3 II 

2,23,85,220 

9 

7 

0 

0 15 10 



46 

1,484,498 

41,684,781 

6,7<> 

1,980 

34,974,801 

59,78,549 

8,499,283 

0 

XI 3 

57,53,102 

q 

; ^ 

7 

061 

7,804,753 

0119 



13,675,859 

.... 


13)675,859 

1,52,044 

1,339,508 

0 

I 9 

1,52,044 

0 

0 

2 

017 

1,339,508 

019 

16 

453>893 

55,698,376 

5x,a4i 

i,6io 

4,449.766 

74,02,135 

) ^ 



i 73,63,108 

IJ 






1 


122,526 

ID 

V460 

6,066 

39,737 

t 3,730,771 

I 

15 10 

j 1,225 

n 

1 xo 

5 

I 12 6 



II 

366,670 

2,366,187 

iiJ 

'^363 

2,247,824 

27,07,091 X ^ 













4,608,782 

80; 

,918 

3,805,864 

4,97,5x2 J 













447,499 

44- 

499 


L86,857| ^ 

^ 4,881,426 

0 

12 7 

35,40,005 

d 

9 

4 


4,054,744 

0 13 11 


63,921 

18,659,608 

00 

eg 

,608 


.)- 

I 




i 








1,013,000 

90 

.645 

104,355 

2,82,084 

178,302 

I 

9 3 

2,07,268 

i 

15 

9 

279 



... 


734,578 

54^ 

,257 

190,321 

2,97,951 

184,188 

I 

9 10 

2,97,787 

t. 

9 

0 

I 13 8 

184,188 

I 9 10 

3 

85,884 

11,336,530 


,019 

7,116,501 

67-54,737 

2,630,018 

2 

9 I 

64,38,592 

9 X4 

5 

0 14 5 

2,542,285 

286 

10 

150,573 

443,933,743 

184,67' 

,792 

259,255-951 

x8,71,13,349 

130,912,566 

I 

6 10 

17,97,18,061 

<? 

i 

II 

I 




333 1 

9,355)229 


, , I X The return being quinquennial, the %ure8 for 1884-85 have been shown. 

> for 1803-84 have been shown. ) § Area returned by village papers. ! 

separately in this return, as the statistics for Sindh have been collected on a principle diffe^nt from tliat followed in the ease of the Presidency Proper. 

to given in cohimn 2, less column 3 of Form is due (i) to the net area returned by villagtv^pera (CoL 6 (l>), Form A) having been entered in column 2 against the 
those for 1886-87) having been shown again.st the North-W^tern Provinces and Outlli resbectively. 


omissions: but I have altered the ‘classof Tenure' under t)ie ‘Central Provinces,' from unintelligible ‘Raiyatwiirl khaJsa' of the original, to ‘Village lands,' 
a^iy but general indications. It is quite incredible, for instance, that in Madras (col. 4) the ‘ ^lly assessed 'ra/.va/«rdri area should bo only five million acres in excess 
land, and if we take only the cultivated zamindari (excluding in Am land) o/a fully assessed, ^0 area would appear to bo something over ten milUon acres instead of 





































































































































APPENDIX. 


Extract from the Supple'inent to the Qazette of India, 

{March 3i«<, 1888.) 


^Land-Bevemie during the Uvelve months ending 8 eptemher ^oth. 


(In thousands of Rx.) 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884* 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

India . 

99 

91 

88 

96 

no 

no 

ir 6 

Central Provinces. 

608 

609 

612 

613 

613 

615 

619 

Burma . 

1,036 

1,060 

1,099 

1,166 

1,133 

1,137 

1,222 

Upper Burma 






39 

235 

Assam . , <1 

385 

379 

396 

404 

410 

420 

401 

Bengal . 

3,687 

3,880 

3,801 

3,680 

3.915 

3,799 

3,736 

North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh. 

5,653 

5,848 

5,782 

5,769 

5,809 

5,784 

5798 

Panjab . 

a, iia 

2 099 

2075 

2,058 

2,153 

2,157 

2,146 

Madras . 

4,777 

4,556 

4,721 

4,779 

4;492 

4,807 

4,864 

Bombay 

3,119 

3,095 

3,083 ‘ 

3,407 

3.316 

3,342 

3,373 

Total . 

21,476 

21,617 

21,657 

21,972 

21,951 

22,210 

22 510 

See Note . 

665 

694 

677 

676 

734 

811 

880 


The figures in the lowest line are the alienated Land-Revenue of Bornbav, which, in the 
system of accounts of that province, are added on the Revenue side, and charged'again as 
expenditure under Assignments, Land-Revenue, and Police, The amounts are neglected in 
the statement itself. 

It ivill bo remembered that a portion of the total receipts of Land-Revenue is in the 
accounts shown under the separate head of irrigation. 

‘ 33. Although the growth of revenue shown in the above 
figures has been very steady, it can hardly, from a financial 
point of view, be said to be satisfactoiy in amount. It has 
been less than one per cent, a year, and is on the whole a poor 
return for the money which Government has spent, in the 
form of railways and of canals, in improving its estate, 

‘ But the fact is that the period covered by the above state- 
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^resent^j iir a general way, the close of the thirty^ 
leiits in' several of the provinces, and the Government is 
only now beginning to reap its share in the advance of the past 
two or three decades. Settlement operations are at present 
being carried on on a more extensive scale than at any previous 
time, and we have eveiy reason to expect a handsome increase 
of revemie under this liead. 


‘New Settlement System. 

‘34. During the last four years (and in a great measure in 
preparation for this re-settlement of revemie) a very great im¬ 
provement has taken place in Northern India in the adminis¬ 
tration of this important head of revenue and in the means 
adopted by the Government to assess and settle from time to 
time that share of the produce of the land which has in all ages 
been the main source of the revenue of the sovereign powers 
in India. 

‘ As no systematic review has recently been published of the 
position and prospects of this our most important head of 
revenue, I propose to take up the subject in some detail, both 
from an administrative and from a financial point of view, the 
materials having been supplied to .me by Sir Edward Buck, the 
Bevenue Secretary to the Government of India, to whom per¬ 
sonally is due by far the largest share of the credit of the 
improvements effected. 

‘ 35. The system of land-assessment has hitherto, in every 
province, involved the complete survey, field by field, of every 
village—an operation which was rendered necessary by the 
absence of correct maps at the commencenient of tlie thirty-year 
period. The object of the system now introduced is to pre¬ 
serve, and to correct up to date, the records upon which the 
surs'eys and Settlements are based, so that the re-settlements, 
when they fall due; may be made upon existing records, and 
may not require an elaborate investigation de novo. The maps 
which have been provided by the great cadastral survey which 
has now almost drawn to an end, are in future to be corrected 
up to date from year to year by permanent establishments in 
which the patwans or village accountants occupy the most 
important place. In the same way the Settlements now being 
completed have involved a complete revision of all records-of- 
rights, including details of the occupancy of every field, and 
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rds, like tlie maps, are in future to be maim 
ear to year by the permanent establishments. I’lie 
^ss^ment included also the valuation of the soil and produc¬ 
tive powers of every field; but the valuation made duidng the 
past thirty years will in future revisions of Settlement be 
accepted without material alteration. Three important ele¬ 
ments of expenditure have thus been eliminated from future 
Settlement operations, viz. the cost of periodical field surveys, 
of revisions of I'ecords-of-right, and of soil valuations. The 
introduction of the new system is made possible both by the 
more complete maps and records which have been supplied by 
the operations of the past thirty years, and by the creation of 
Agricultural Bex^artments which are permanent Departments 
of Survey and Settlement. 

* 36. An: examination of the cost under the old and new sys¬ 
tems has recently been made in pursuance of the inquiries of the 
Finance Committee with the object of ascertaining the financial 
effect of the new arrangements and the probable cost of future 
Settlement operations. This investigation is not complete, but 
it points to a maximum expenditure, in future, of E. 100 a 
square mile, including the cost of additional establishment, and 
in some provinces to a considerably lower figure. The com¬ 
parative results are shown in the following table, in which 
a maximum rate of E.ioo i?v applied to all provinces:— 


PEOVIKCE (EXOLUDiNO Assam). 

Rato per 
Square mile 
under the 
oUi gysfcom at 
rates recently 
pi’evailiiig. 

Average 
expendltiire 
I)er annum 
at rates in 
preceding 
column. 

Av'oruge 
expenditure 
per annum ac 
theniHxiEDUin 
rate of K 100 
I>er square 
mile. 


K. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

350 

115,000 

30,000 

Panjiib. 

200 

50,000 

25,000 

Centra] Provinces .... 

220 

35 >000 

15,000 

Bengal. 

350 

17.500 

5,000 

Madras. 

440 

70,000 

15,000 

Bombay. 

260 

65,000 

25,000 

Total . 

303 

352,500 

116,000 


showing an ultimate annual saving of Ex. 237,500. 
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e above table is based on an estimate of the maxi* 
wliieh may be incurred in the revision of assessments 
when tlie new arrangements have been completely established. 
In the meantime some saving has been already made by their 
partial introduction and by measures which have recently been 
taken to accelerate the current revisions of Settloment. Under 
the programmes which have been arranged in recent con¬ 
ferences with the local authorities, there has been effected 
a saving either in the expenditure on survey and Settlement, 
or in the more punctual recovery of increments of new revenue, 
which, in three provinces—the Central Provinces, Panjab, and 
Mil (Iras—is estimated at a gross amount of Kx. 2,000,000 
during the next ten years, or an average of Rx. 200,000 a year 
during the next decade. In these and other provinces the 
new increments of Land-Revenue to which the Government 
is entitled will henceforth bo assessed and collected up to date, 
while hitherto they have in many cases come into force only 
several years after the date of tlie expiry of the old Settlement. 

‘ 37. The general growth of the Land-Revenue is exhibited 
in the following table :— 


Table slmving gro^M of Land-Eeveme {including Pe)i7tancntlg’seftk^ Tracts, ' 


(The flguroe are 
thouminda of Kx.) 

Receipts, 

1856-57. 

. Beceiptfi, 
1870-71. 

fii 

?•''s 

ill 

pH 0 ' 

«00 

w - 

im 

Percentage 
of increase 
(30 years). 

Receipts, 
1890-91 (rough 
eatiiaates). 

mi 

Sis 8 0 

lb 

p?. 

Oh 0 • • 

Korth -West torn 
Provinces . . 

3'920 

4,130 

15 

5 

4,390 

i 6 

12 

4,560 

21 

10 

Oudh .... 

970 

1,320 

25 

36 

1,410 

15 

45 

I 470 

7 

II 

Punjab . . . 

1,840 

1,970 

10 

7 

2,150 

10 

17 

2,210 

12 

12 

(■entral Pro¬ 
vinces . . . 

570 

Coo 

2 

5 

620 

2 

9 

650 

a 

8 

Bengal . . . 

3,540 

3,760 

16 

6 

3,740 

7 

6 

3,800 

a 

I 

Madras . . . 

3,800 

4,400 

43 

16 

4,860 

35 

28 

4,900 

25 

II 

Jiombay {a) 

2,150 

2,950 

57 

37 

3,370 

41 

56 

3,450 

25 

17 

Assam . , . 

80 

aio 

10 

16a 

400 

11 

400 

420 

10 

100 

fjower Burma. 

410 

600 

14 

46 

1,220 

27 

197 

1,230 

31 

105 

Minor Pro¬ 
vinces . . . 

ao 

20 

— 

- 

120 

3 

500 

120 

5 

500 


17,300 

19,960 

190 

15 

22,280 

1 

166 

29 

22,810 

142 I 

14 


(a) Kxciuding Alienations. 
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igures show aetual collections both of Land-Ee^^ 
^niscellaneous items classed as Land-Eovenue, e.g. sale- 
^dceeds of w^aste lands; water-rates in Madras; nominal 
revenue assessment on lands assigned for service in Bombay ; 
capitation-tax and receipts from fisheries in Burma and Assam. 

*38. Three periods are taken, viz.:—(i) the first fourteen 
years after the mutiny, during which the growfh was at the 
rate of Ex. 190,000 a year ; (2) a period of thirty years from 
the mutiny to the present time, during which the growth was 
at the rate of Ex. 166,000 a year; (3) a period of twenty years 
(partly estimated) from 1870-71 to 1890-91, during which the 
growth is at the rate of Ex. 142,000 a year. 

‘ 39. It will not fail to be seen that, while the fourteen years 
preceding 1870-71 showed an annual increase of Ex. 190,000, 
the rate of increase in the twenty succeeding years has averaged 
only three-fourths of this. The reasons for this are, that the 
first period was, in many parts of India— Oudh and Orissa 
for example—a period of active re-assessment and Settlement, 
and that, therefore, during the second there was less of the 
growth of revenue which comes in from Settlement operations ; 
that a large accession of land-revenue occurred after the mutiny 
in consequence of confiscations; and finally, that there was, 
between i860 and 1870, a rapid increase in the cultivated area 
of the provinces of Bombay and Madras, in which the system 
of land-settlement is such that newly-tilled land comes under 
annual assessment, and in which the demand for cotton during 
the American war gave a powerful impulse to cultivation. On 
the other hand, a corresponding check to cultivation occurred 
in the same provinces during the last of the three periods in 
consequence of the drought of 1877-78. 

‘ 40. Notwithstanding these causes of exceptional growth in 
the beginning of the post-mutiny period, it may reasonably be 
expected that the capital outlay which the Government has 
recently devoted to irrigation and railways will, during the 
next few years, bring to it a larger return from the land, by 
reason of the great improvement of its produce, both in quan¬ 
tity and value, by the agency of canals and the opening~out of 
communications. In these accessions to the landed income of 
the State strict regard will be had to the principles which have 
invariably been followed by the Government of India in the 
assessment of the land, its guiding policy having always been 
the lenient consideration of the proprietary classes. During 
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^^ars of peace and progress, the rentals of tenants 
the cultivation of new fields or the imposition of new 
rents by landlords, been continually expanding, and, in some 
of the most fertile areas of India, the landlords themselves 
have, without the intervention of the Government, materially 
enhanced the rent paid to them, while at the same time that 
proportion of it paid by them to the State has been continu¬ 
ously reduced to lower and more definite limits. In the 
same \vay, a lenient consideration is extended to the agri¬ 
cultural community in provinces where the cultivators or 
cultivating proprietors are assessed by the State itself, so that 
in these also the percentage of produce paid as land-revenue 
has been constantly decreased. 

‘ The growth of land-revenue, therefore, which is to be 
anticipated will be a growth due to that peace and prosperity 
which directly spring from a lenient and careful administra¬ 
tion rather than to any direct action of the Government in the 
direction of raising rentals. 

* A brief review of the position in each province will now be 
given. 


‘ KeVIEW by PieoVINCES, 

*41. North-Western Prormees. —The old system comes to a 
final end wdthin the next two years. The greater part of the 
province is held by tenants on small holdings of a few acres 
piiying rent to landlords who are charged with a payment of 
50 per cent, of their as.gets to Government. The advanced 
condition of the province led the Secretary of State to inquire, 
so long ago as 1863, whether a permanent Settlement could not 
be introduced ; but a final consideration of the subject between 
1882 and 1884 ended in the adoption of the system already 
described, under which annually revised maps and records are 
made the basis of assessment. 

‘The rate of growth of land-revenue in the North-Western 
Provinces since the mutiny year has, however, been moderate. 
In the first fourteen years it was only 5 per cent, (say *35 per 
cent, per annum), but it has in the current period of twenty 
years risen to 10 per cent, or *5 per cent, per annum. There 
was in the North-Western Provinces less room for extension 
of cultivation than in most parts of India. Lying mainly in 
the fertile alluvial plain between the Himalayas and the high- 
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^^^Central India, the province attracted a large popiil^ 
t^earlj historical period, and it waa at the period of the 
mutiny highly assessed. But the large amount of State 
capital spent since that time in the form of railways and 
canals, and the contemporaneous rise of prices has given a 
fresh impulse to agricultural wealth, and the province is now 
in many districts as lightly, as it was formerly heavily, 
assessed. A considerable amount of relief was given at the 
commencement of the thirty-years’ penod of Settlement now 
expu-ing, by the reduction of the standard of the State demand 
from 66 per cent, of assets to 50 per cent.—a change which 
was, however, somewhat counterbalanced by the high valuatioii 
of assets made under the rules wluch governed the operations 
of the Settlement Officers. The relief is now made complete 
by the elimination of soil valuation from the assessment system 
which, excei^t in cases of suspected fraud, requires that the 
recorded assets should be accepted as a basis of assessment. 
Eentals are in many districts still growing at a rate of about 
I per cent, per annum, and in certain tracts the growth is 
likely to bo so great that even under the lenient system 
now adopted, some dilliciilty may be anticipated in taking the 
Government quota in full at the next Settlement from the 
landlords, on account of the large and sudden increase which 
>vould be involved in such an assessment. 

* 42. Oudhy with the exception of a closely populated tract 
between Lucknow and Benares, came under much later deve¬ 
lopment than the North-Western Provinces. Its revenues were 
not, until after the mutiny, brought under the effective ad¬ 
ministration of the British Government, who applied to it the 
same system of Settlement as that which prevailed in the 
North-Western Provinces. The tenants of Oudh have less 
positive rights than those of the adjacent province, as in the 
latter the greater number are more securely protected by 
statutory rights against unlimited enhancement of rent. 


There is, therefore, a prospect of a larger growth of rental, 
and also of revenue, in Oudh than in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. The land is rich, the climate favourable, and although 
since i860 the extension of cultivation has been very large, 
considerable areas still remain to be brought under the plough. 
Competition for the land is likely to increase, and with it the 
enhancement of the rents by the landlords, who have in Oudh 
practically a free hand. The development of the province 
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itish rule has been very great, and is still, witli 
of railways, progressing at a rapid rate. The pro¬ 
vince will come under re-assessment, on the new or economical 
system, between 1892 and 1906. 

‘ 43. In the Panjdh there is a large proportion of dry sandy 
soil which is only capable of development under the influence 
of irrigation. Subsoil water is generally too far from the sur¬ 
face for wells, and the growth of revenue depends mainly on 
the expenditure of State capital on canals. The revenue- 
payers are for the most part cultivating proprietors paying 
direct to Government, no part of the produce being intercepted 
by middlemen. A large amount of State capital has been in 
recent years invested in the province in railways and canals. 
Under these circumstances the growth of the land-revenue, 
which has since the mutiny been slow, should now progress at 
a rapid rate. 

‘ The revision of Settlement has, under the old system, in¬ 
volved, as in the Noiih-Western Provinces, a high rate of expen¬ 
diture and protracted operations, but only a very few districts 
now remain to be completed under that system, and measures 
have recently been taken to expedite their assessment. The 
whole province will then come under the operation of the new 
rules which require the Settlement to be based on annual maps 
and records. 

‘ 44. The Central Provinces have shown a very small develop¬ 
ment of land-revenue since the mutiny. They have been to 
a great extent cut off from the railway system and have at the 
same time been lightly a-ssessed. The revision of Settlement 
takes place during the current decade commencing with the 
first year of the present Provincial Contract, 1887—88, and 
it is estimated, after nine years, ta yield an increase of 
Kx. 180,000. Owing to the backward state of the province, the 
low rates now paid to Government, and the new development 
of the railway system which is taking place, it has been deter¬ 
mined to make the new Settlements for terms varying between 
twelve and twenty years, so that the reassessment of the pro¬ 
vince will recommence shortly after the temiination of the 
existing revision. 

‘Tlie revision of Settlement is being made at present partly 
on the old and paidly on the new system, but at a low cost not 
exceeding R. 100 a square mile. The same necessity for a com¬ 
plete seiies of maps and records has existed in this as in other 
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blit owing to the circumstance that the revisit 
records was commenced, with the creation of the 
Agricultural Department, five years before the old Settlements 
began to expire, there has been more time than elsewhere to 
utilize the village and district establishments in the work of 
preparing for Settlement. Arrangements were made under 
which a large number of parties of the Survey of India have 
covered the surface of the provinces with a network of trian- 
giilation available both for iopographical and revenue purj^oses. 
These are filled in by the village officers under the supervision 
of the locarRevenue officers, and they provide sufficiently good 
maps as a basisS for future revisions of assessment. The re¬ 
vision of the record is also primarily effected by the permanent 
establishments, learfng only the valuation of soils and general 
supervision to bo effected by a special staff. At the close of 
the present revision, nine or ten years hence, the new system 
will be introduced and the cost be lirought considerably below 
the new maximum of R. loo a square mile. 

^ The land is held, as in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, by cultivators of small holdings paying rent to pro¬ 
prietors from whom the Government takes revenue. But 
whereas in those provinces the landlords have the power, 
which is freely used, of raising rents contemporaneously with 
increase of competition and rise of prices, they have no such 
power in the Central Provinces. The growth of rent and, 
therefore, of revenue, entirely depends, except in land newly 
taken into cultivation, on the periodical assessments of rent 
made by the Government at the time of Settlement. The 
existing rents are, in most parts of the province, an unusually 
small fraction of the total value of the produce ; while, in con¬ 
sequence of the rising prices due to the extension of the rail¬ 
way system, the disproportion is continuously becoming 
greater. The area of ciilturable land still to be brought under 
the plough is exception.ally large. The province is one, there¬ 
fore, from which a material growth of land-revenue may be 
looked for. 

‘45. Thus far the provinces dealt with are those popularly 
kiio^Ti as the ‘ temporarily-settled zamiiidarf ’ or ‘ landlord' 
provinces. I will next refer to Bengal^ which is recognized 
generally as a ^permanently-settled landlord province.* But 
there are in Bengal not less than about 14,000 square miles 
which belong to the temporarily-settled landlord class and of 
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tie old Settlements will shortly fall in. In respe 
ti-act preparations are now being made for punctnal assess¬ 
ment on much the same plan as in the Central Provinces, 
and at eqiuilly moderate rates of cost, by the Agricultural 
Dopartment of the province, 

‘The area in question comprises large tracts in Orissa and 
Chittagong, and several Government estates. It will hereafter 
com© entirely under the new system. An increment of land- 
revenue of 20 per cent, would in this area be equivalent to 
a fixed addition of ten lakhs a year to the annual demand. 

‘46. The province of Madras must be divided into two sec- 
tions-the permanently-settled zamfndarl or landlord area, 
and the temporarily-settled raiyatwdri or tenant-proprietor area. 
The first is about 48,000 square miles and the second about 
93,000 square miles, or roughly one-third and two-thirds 
respectively. The Settlement on the old system, which re¬ 
quired a complete series of field maps and a valuation of soils, 
is now drawing to a close and is being hastened by assistance 
lent to the local Survey Department by the Govoriiment of 
India. In a few years the whole province will, in accord¬ 
ance with the intention which for some time has been declared 
by the Madras Government, be permanently relieved of special 
Settlement and Survey establishments. 

‘ The growtli of land-revenue in the tenant-proprietor tracts 
takes place in two different directions. There is the periodical 
growth due to the increase of rent-rates at the end of every 
thirty years’ period, and the annual growth due to the gradual 
increase of the area brought under cultivation. For in Madras 
all tenant-proprietor waste land has an annual rate attached to 
it at the time of assessment which is applied and collected 
whenever the land is occupied. The periodical growth (that 
is, the increase of rates between the last Settlement and the 
one now being completed) is roughly estimated at from 5 to 7 
per cent, and the annual increment due to increased cultivation 
at Ex. 10,000 per annum. The rate of increase under this latter 
head will necessarily fall off as less land becomes available. 

‘ 47. In Bombay the same general conditions prevail as in the 
raiyatwarf or tenant-proprietor area of Madras. The growth 
rate, however, is not checked by the presence of permanently- 
settled land, and has, as in the temporarily-settled section of 
Madra.s, a double gi-owth, the one being due to the periodical 
increase of rent-rates every thirty years, and the other to the 
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j^yccupation of fresh land at the revenue-rates 
^C^^er^^Sttached to it at Settleniont. 

‘The whole province has in recent years undergone a thorough 
and searching revision of assessment which is now drawing to 
a close. This revision has been in the hands of a separate 
Survey Department which will wdthin five or six years be 
gradually broken up and absorbed in the new establishments, 
and the province will then come permanently under the new 
system. It may be noticed here that both in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies the holdings or small farms of tonanb 
proprietors have had their boundaries fixed once and for ever 
by the Survey Dopaitmerit, and that instead of, as in other 
provinces, the map requiring annual revision in order to keep 
it in accord with changing boundaries, it is here necessary to 
maintain the boundaries in accordance with the map as 
originally made. Tliis duty, as well as that of the mainten¬ 
ance of the statistical record, is on the close of Settlement 
operations in each district made over to the Agricultural 
Department. 

‘ The growth of land-iwenue has been more satisfactory in 
Bombay than in any province. It began in a marked degree 
with the impetus given to cotton production at the time of the 
American War, and has been continued under the influence of 
rising j>rices, extended cultivation (and in Sindh, extended 
irrigation), supplemented by a careful system of assessment. 

‘ 48. In Assam the very backward state of the province and 
the absence of communication with the seaboard in the years 
immediately succeeding the mutiny, have made the growth of 
revenue in the later years appear to bo exceptionally rapid. 
A part of the province (about 9,000 square miles) is, however, 
under the permanent Settlement system of Bengal, and the 
growth of revenue depends on the remaining area which is 
temporarily settled, chiefly with tenant-proprietors, at rates 
which are practically fixed, as there is hardly any compe¬ 
tition for land on account of the great extent of waste area 
which can be taken up. The most fully-occupied portion has 
been revised on the system employed in other temporarily- 
settled provinces, and this revision is nearly completed. The 
remainder will probably be surveyed and settled on a cheaper 
system under the direction of the Agricultural Dei>artment, 
and the w'hole pi*o\dnce will thereafter come under the new^ 
arrangements. As in Bombay and Madras, there is an annual 
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(estimated at from Ex. 8000 to Ex. 10,000 per annum) 
which is almost solely due to new occupation, as there is here 
no periodical growth due to increase of rates. 

‘ 49. Loiver Burma has been undergoing for some years a 
regular revision of Settlement, of which about one-fifth, or 
nearly 10,000 square miles, is completed. Each district, when 
it leaves the Settlement officer’s hands, is made over to the 
permanent care of the Agricultural Department, which will 
hencefoi’ward be responsible for maintaining the maps and 
records. The land is held by tenant-proprietors, and there is 
again in this province a double growth due to annual increase 
of occupation and to periodical increase of rates. The annual 
assessments are complicated by the release of all fallow land 
from payment of any but a nominal revenue, but there is 
a steady extension of cultivation w’^hich, supplemented by the 
elfect of a careful survey and assessment, has resulted in a 
growth of from two to tlu'ee lakhs a year on a comparatively 
small total revenue. Lower Burma is practically a large rice- 
field formed by the alluvial deltas of the river systems, and at 
present it yields only i per cent, of other produce. About 
37,000 square miles, or 84 percent, of its cultivable area, are 
still uncultivated, and there is room for further growth both 
by extension of cultivation and by the improvement of the 
agricultural system through the introduction of other crops. 
The soil is rich. 


‘ 50- Upper Burma is composed of high-lands, the agricultural 
value of which is under examination. The land-revenue is, 
like that of all border provinces on first-occupation, initially 
small; but there is an equal promise of the same steady growth 
in the future which has taken place elsewhere. 

*51. The increase of revenue in minor provinces under the 
direct control of the Government of India is mainly due to the 
ro-assessment of the little district of Ajmer and the addition of \ 
Quetta.’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF THE PERMANENT 'ZAMINdXri' 
SETTLEMENT OF BENGAL. 

Section L— Intropuctory. 

§ 1. Early Hiatory of the Pre^fidency, 

The limits of this work make it necessary for me to 
plunge somewhat abruptly into the history of the Bengal 
Settlement. But in this chapter, and in that which after¬ 
wards describes the Revenue Officers and their duties, I 
shall go into more detail than elsewhere, regarding the 
early history of our administration. The reason for this 
will be already apparent from the introductory chapter 
(Book 1 . Ch. V.) in which I have explained how the 
Bengal system is the parent of all others. To this day 
the district staff,—the Collector and his assistants,—by 
whatever other titles they may be locally known, exist on 
the model, and with many of the characteristics, of the 
original Bengal institution. And the principles which 
underlie the Bengal Settlement have not been without their 
influence on the lator systems which in many respects 
depai-t widely from the old Bengal ideal. The strong con¬ 
viction of the advantages of a recognized landlord with 
a sec'ure title, which moved the Government to make, and 
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^,ag!ratulate itself upon, the ZamindAii Settleniei* 
jal, resulted indeed in a reaction which produced (after 
no little conflict) the Taiyatwdri systems of Madras and 
Bombay; but it survives in the modified systems—lying 
midway, as it were, between raiyaPwdH and Zaminddri — 
that prevail in Upper India. 

Still our detail must be of a practical character, and I 
must therefore pass over many intercvsting phases of the 
history of the administrative system developed by the 
East India Companj^ when it was changed from a trading 
corporation into the ruler of a gi*eat Empke ^ 

I will only briefly recall certain salient points. 

Bengal, which in the end became tlie first among the 
provinces, was at the outset the lowest in rank as well as 
the latest in origin. The ‘ President ’ at the factory of SurAt 
was originally the chief representative of the Company in 
the East. Madias was erected into a Presidency in 1653, 
and Bombay—though still subordinate to Surat—in 1668. 
The Bengal Presidency was not formally constituted till the 
next century had begun. 

Our trade with Bengal, no doubt, was established much 
earlier. It began practically with the factory at Bdlasiir 
in 1642. But our permanent establishment—following on 
the grant made in gratitude for some remarkable cures in 
the Imperial family eflected by Surgeon Gabriel Boughton 
—may be said to date from 1652. SulMn Shuj’a (one of 
the sons of ShAh Jahan) was local ruler or Subadfir of 
Bengal, and was favourable to the English and allowed a 
factory to be opened at HughH. But that privilege w-as 
liable to all the changes and caprices of Oriental rule; 
and it so happened that Shah Shuj’^’s successor took a 
dislike to the traders, with the result that, after the affair 
of Job Chamock in 1686, the settlement was put an end to. 
But this was only for a time; four years later, a reconci¬ 
liation was effected (as the loss from the cessation of our 


^ A succinct sketch will be found mhnstraf'hH Be^mi for 1872*73 ; and 
in Phillips, Zccfurc vii. Also in the in Kaye, 41 p. 57-108: and Field, 
Historical Summary of tho Bengal Ad- chapter xix. 
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consklerablo), and Charnock returned and fouj! 
itta in A.J). 1690. Permission was obtained, in 1698, 
to buy out the rights of the landholders in the vicinity 
of Calcutta; the Company thus became holder of estates, 
spoken of in the official language of the day, as ^in¬ 
dependent talaqs! In 1699 Sir Charles Eyre was sent 
out to build the fort which was called after the reigning 
sovereign, and has given the name to the Presidency— 
‘Fort William in Bengal.* In 1707 this Presidency was 
fonuaUy recognized h After this, nothing that is here 
noteworthy, occurred till the outbreak which culminated 
in the ‘Black Hole’ tragedy, and the battle of Plassey 
(Palasi), on the 23rd June, 1757. Affairs then took a new 
turn; instead of the Company's officers being the humble 
dependants of the Mughal power, they became the real 
arbiters of affairs. The local governors or Subad^rs, were 
ill fact created by the authority of Clive. By treaty the 
Company then became ‘ ZamindAr ’ of the town of Calcutta 
and tbe territory around known as ‘The 24-Pergunnahs.’ 
Afterwards the grant was made revenue-free 

In 1760 the ‘ChaklAs' or districts of Bard wan, Midnapore 
(Mednipur), and Chittagong (ChAttAgrAoh) were granted 
revenue-free. Lastly, in 1765 (12th August), the grant of 
the ‘ Diwani,' or right of civil and revenue-administration 
of Bengal, BihAr, and Orissa, was made to the Company, on 
condition of payment to the Emperor of a fixed sum of 
twenty-six lakhs annually, and of providing for the expense 
of the ‘iSizAmat,’ i.e. the criminal and military administra¬ 
tion 


^ See Harington, vol. i. 2 j and 
Phillips, p. 231. Kiiye gives 1715 
as the date, pp. 67 and 76. 

* For tbe Sanad see AifcchLson's 
Treaties, a oI. i. 15. The nature of 
the Zamindar’s office under the 
Mughal government has already 
been sketched (see p. 184) ; and 
wo shall presently study the subject 
more in detail. But this grant 
shows it was a position which then 
implied something very like the 
landlord’s right; and doubly so 


when no revenue had to be paid to 
the Imperial treasury, but erery- 
thing was managed, and all dues 
appropriated, by the grantee. 

^ The DiwAni means tho office or 
jurisdiction of Diwaii—the civil 
minister, ns the Nizainat was of 
the ‘ Nazim,’ or military governor. 
Hence the term ‘ Diwani' is still 
used to mean ‘ civil ’ as in the 
phrase Diwani ’Adalat, or Civil 
Court; and * N iyaniat ’ wtis long 
used to mean ‘ criminal,’ the chief 
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^ut the Company into virtual possession of the i 
faces,—the Orissa of 1765 including only the present 
Midnapore district, with part of H6ghli, not the whole of 
the country now called by the same name. 


§ 2. Commencement of British Rule. 

For some time no interference with the native officials 
was contemplatc^d It was soon found, however, that the 
uncontrolled acts of local officials under a corrupt and 
effete system, produced results little short of intolerable. 
In 1769, ‘Supervisors’ were appointed in the hope of im¬ 
proving the administration. They were directed to accpiire 
information as to the revenue-history of the province, going 
back for the purpose to a given era when good order and 
government had been universal; they were to inquire into 
the veal limits of ‘estates’ held by the Zamlnclte, the 
quantity of land they ought to have revenue-free, and the 
real ‘I'ciits’ or payments which the actual cultivators of 


Crmiinul Court being called Nizamat 
’AdiUafc. Now the term ‘ Faujdari' 
is used for Criminal Courts. But 
both terniM indicate thalthe military 
and cri mi mil jurisdictions were con¬ 
sidered as one and the same. The 
grant of the DiwAni did not tMoreti- 
rally give the whole rule of the 
country, but it did praoti(!ally. ;Beo 
this explained in Cowell’s Tagore 
Leciuresfor 187a, pp. a6, 37.) 

^ Motives of policy, natural but 
short-sighted, impelled Clivo to 
leave the actual administration in 
the hands of the old native function- 
arioa to be carried on in the name 
of the Subadar. In 1767 Clive wrote 
to the Select Committee :—‘Wo are 
sensible that since the acquiKsition 
of the Diwani, the power formerly 
belonging to the Suba of these pro¬ 
vinces is totally, in fact, vested in 
the East India Company; notlring 
remains to him but the name and 
shadow of aiithunty. This name, 
however, and this shadow it is in¬ 
dispensably necessary thatwe should 
venerate.To appoint the Com¬ 


pany’s servants to the offices of Col¬ 
lectors, or indeed to do any act by 
any exertion of the English power 

.■would bo throwing off the 

mask, -w'ould be declaring the Com * 
pany Suba of the province. Foreign 
nations would immediately takts 
umbrage,’ &c.—See Kaye, p. 78. 
Mr. Kaye is, I think, much too'severo 
on this policy : there was very little 
‘gorging ourselves on tlie revenue 
and leaving the responsibility.’ As 
to tile revenue, no system could 
well have brought in less to the 
Government; iis to the form of ad- 
ministiation, Olivo had to consider 
the susceptibilities of the French-— 
a very present danger;—and it was 
with no desire toshirk I'espoiisibiJity 
that the government was Jet alono, 
but in a perfectly genuine belief 
that the native rule was best, as it 
was most politic. The Company 
had only a stall of merchants and 
writers, barely enough to manage 
their commerce, and quite unequal, 
as Mr. Vorelst wrote, to civil ad- 
ministratron. 
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6ught to make in each estate. Various other 
pfoni^ents were hoped for; and especially illegal revenue- 
free holdings were to be properly assessed and made to 
pay. The cultivators were to be protected from the ex¬ 
actions of the Zaniindte, and leases or ‘ pottahs ’ (pattAs), 
specifying exactly what each man had to pay, were to 
be granted b 

The intention thus to supervise and control the native 
revenue-administration was no doubt excellent, but it 
entirely failed of realization: and on the 2Hth August, 
1771, the Court of Directors at home announced their 
intention ‘to stand forth as Diwdn, and by the agency of 
the Company’s servants to take upon themselves the entire 
care and management of the revenues.’ In India a pro¬ 
clamation to this effect was issued on iSth May, 1772, and 
Clive took his seat as Diwdn, or Minister of State charged 
with the Civil and Revenue administration of the Province, 
at the annual ceremony (punyA) for settling the year’s 
revenue, held near Mdrshidaktd. That W'as the beginning 
of our direct revenue-control. 

But the idea of a Settlement and a recognition of the 
proprietary right in land, had not yet occurred to the 
Company’s government. This is hardly to be wondered 
at. ' The whole theoiy of Indian land-revenue was abso¬ 
lutely strange to the English authorities. They could not 
tell who owned the land and who did not; nor in what 
category to place the different native officials they found 
in the districts. Everything had to be learnt by slow ex¬ 
perience. There was no guide to the system, and no prin¬ 
ciples of law to which it could bo referred; nor were the 
Company’s servants fitted by their training and antecedents 
to prescribe systems or devise administrative fonns. As 
Mr. Kaye says, ‘ The Company’s servants were dead hands 
at investments, but they know nothing of land-tenures.’ 


^ Thi.s proposal should be noted, 
ivs showing that from the lirst, the 
idea of protecting the rights of the 
cultivators was in the mind of our 
administrators j and also as show¬ 


ing how the belief originated, which 
was not abandoned till many years 
after, that those rights would be 
cflioieiitly protected by the issue of 
delinite written leases. 
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§ 3. Sketch of the emiy Bevemie system. 

In 1772 the affairs of India had for. the first time attracted 
such attention as to be mentioned in a Eoyal Speech to 
Parliament; the result was that the ‘^Regulating Act' of 
1773 wa8 passed, and this (insufficient in detail as it after¬ 
wards proved) established the Governor-General and Coun cil 
in Bengal with a power of supervision over the other Presi¬ 
dencies, and laid the foundation of a system of Courts of 
Justice, as well as of a series of wiitten and published 
Regulations for the guidance of the authorities in India. 

Warren Hastings became Governor-General in 1772, 
and under him, reforms were at once undertaken. The 
mercantile element in the Company’s service was giadually 
replaced, or supplemented, by men who could become civil 
administrators, and the Collectors and assistants were given 
more reasonable salaries instead of being expected to eke 
out a merely nominal subsistence allowance by profits of 
private trade, and by other more questionable means. It 
was not to be expected that while such changes were in 
progress, a Revenue Settlement system could all at once 
come into view. The plan first adopted was to give out 
the revenues in farm for five years. Each ‘ pargana ’ was 
separately farmed; unless indeed the pargana gave more 
than one lakh (100,000) of rupees revenue, in which case it 
was divided. ‘ Collectors ’ were for the first time appointed 
(instead of Supervisors) to receive the revenue A native 
Diwiin was associated with them, and they were superin¬ 
tended by Revenue Councils at MfirshidAb^d and Patnd. 

The existing ZamindArs (who managed the revenue 
under the Native rule) were not necessarily to bo displaced 
by this ai'rangement; but they often refused to contract 
for the total sums demanded, so that other farmers were 
appointed, and in some cases injustice was done. 




^ In the chapter on Revenue tails about the five years’ system of 

business and officials, the history of 1772 will be found in Field, pp. 477 

the Collectors, Commissioners, &c., et soq. 
will be more fiiily gone into. De- 


the 

make them 

adhere to the ‘ hast-o-btid or lists showing the rents 
which it was customary for the raiyats to pay, and to 
prevent illegal cesses being collected. 

Notwithstanding the best intentions, and that the members 
of the Central Revenue Committee went on circuit to arrange 
details, the new fanning system proved a failure, as such 
systems always do. They required the utmost honesty in 
the lessees, and that honesty did not exist. They required 
also that the amounts bid for should be really fair, and fixed 
with reference to the real resources of the estates; they also 
required local supervision based on a minute knowledge of 
details, neither of which requirements can he said to have 
been attainable. The leases were arranged too much in the 
auction-room ^; the data for real assessments were wanting. 
And if the total amounts could not be checked, any de¬ 
tailed watchfulness over village collections was impossible; 
officers were too few, their knowledge too imperfect, and 
the local machinery—the Jednungo and the which 

our best modern systems have developed and instructed— 
were either wholly wanting, or existed only in name,—the 
holders of the offices being persons under the absolute 
control of those whose object was to deceive®. But perhaps 
the greatest cause of the failure of the farm system, was 
the widespread and decimating famine of 1770, on account 
of which enormous remissions of revenue had to be made 
It wavS not without reason that the Court of Directors wrote 
in 1773 (speaking of the failure of the system of Supervisors 
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(ni orders were given to prevent 
the cultivators or raiyats, and to 


^ Lit-erally (Persian) * is and was ’; 
in fact, the actual and customary 
rent-roll without arbitrary additions 
to it, 

* The farmers in many cases were 
more speculators who bid up the 
leases, hoping to get an uncontrolled 
power to take what they liked. 
Excellent orders were issued to pre¬ 
vent this. Nothing was to be taken 
from the raiyat beyond what was in 
his paiioLy and a heavy penalty and 


the cancelmont of the lease should 
follow extortion ; but there was no 
one to enforce these provisions. See 
Field, p. 481. 

® See pp. 256, 284. 

* What that famine was in one 
district—Birbhum—has been told 
in piteous and graphic language in 
Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal. „V.s 
to tiie remissions, see Kaye, p. 168, 
note. 
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1772): ‘Every attempt for the reforming of 
rather increased them, and added to the miseries of 
the country we are anxious to protect and cherish/ As a 
partial remedy it was determined, under instructions from 
the Court of Directors, to abolish the agency of Collectors, 
and try again the ‘Amil’ or Native local Collector of the 
first Mughal system. Had a strong district staff kept 
watch over these agents, the results might have been 
different; but unfortunately, the local Collectors were 
abolished and the only direct supervision was given by 
Councils placed at distant points of the province. For this 
purpose the country was divided into six divisions with a 
Provincial Eevenue Council for each. Five of these sat 
at l^ardwan, Patn^, Murshidabad, Din^jpur, and D^kh^ 
(Dacca). The central Revenue Committee at Calcutta, 
which had a general control over the whole, also undertook 
the direct management of the sixth division, which was 
the Orissa of those days. 

When the period of five years’ farms was about to expire, 
Warren Hastings was carefully considering what system 
should next be followed. But unfortunately, at this time, 
the opposition of Francis, and the unseemly strife which 
resulted from the imperfect constitution of the Governor- 
General’s office in relation to the Council, were at their 
height ^; otherwise there can be no doubt that Hastings* 
advice was good. To gain information about the land 
tenures; to protect the raiyats, whom he perceived to be 
the real ultimate producers of revenue; not to commit 
himself’ to Settlement with any class for a long period, 
without fuller knowledge these were the points on which 
he insisted. 


' Francis at that time had tho 
benefit of Jolin Shore’s advice, who 
wrote his minutes for him. ‘The 
Councillor seasoned those minutes 
Avith the necessaiy amount of 
acrimony, and tlien served tliem up 
as his own.’ When Shore fell sick, 
Francis, it is said, was silent, and 
Hastings smiled gi'imly at the 


ludicrous discomfiture of his foe 
(Kaye, p. 170). It is satisfactory to 
know that Shore lived to repent of 
his association wdth Francis, and 
became the friend of Hastings, as he 
afterwards Avas President of the 
Revenue Board and the trusted 
adviser of the Marquis of Corn- 
Avalljw. 


c 


^ not, however, till the death of Colonel M n 

] ^ L Warren Hastings a majority, that (in 1776) his 
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designs could be given effect to. Meanwhile the farming- 
leases expired, and the Court of Directors did not exactly 
agree to any plan sent home, while they did not offer any 
substitute of their own, beyond directing annual leases to 
the Zaniinddrs whenever possible. These instructions are, 
however, noteworthy, because in them for the first time it 
was ordered that if the Zamlndars fell into arrears they 
should be liable to be ‘ dispossessed, and their Zaminddris, 
or portions of them, shall be sold to make up the defici¬ 
ency h’ 

Meanwhile, under Hastings’ orders, a commission was 
issued to three officers to travel about and collect further 
information. They made their report in March T778. 
During this period annual Settlements were made, i. e. in 
i 777 j i 77 ^j T779, and 1780. In 1781 several ‘Regulations’ 
were enacted^, Notably, the six Provincial Committees 
were abohshed, and a Metropolitan ‘ Committee of Revenue’ 
(four members, of which the chief was Shore, afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth) was appointed. This Committee at once 
proceeded to report on a mode of Settlement, and recom¬ 
mended that the plan ‘most convenient and secure for 
Government, and the best for the raiyats and country, is^ 
in general, to leave the lands with the Zaminddrs, making 
the Settlement with them.’ 

Meanwhile the annual Settlements were continued. We 
now come to the eventful year 1786, when, in the autumn, 
the Swallow arrived bringing Lord Cornwallis, and with 
him John Shore, who had been appointed (as just stated) 
to the Board of Revenue. It should be noted, that in this 
year it was found (as might have been expected) that the 

^ Kaye, p. 172. afterwards reconstructed as the 

* The reader will recollect that Bengal Code in 1793, were^ not in 
the provisions for Regulations in exact accordance even with the 
the Act of 1773 were insufficient. powers given, so they had after- 
The defect was partially removed wards to be finally legalized by the 
by an Act in 1781; but even then Act of 1797 (37 Coo. 111 ., sec. 14a). 
the Regulations made, which were 
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were indispensable, and they were reappcHt 
[le number of thirty-six (afterwards reduced to twenty- 
three). In this year, also, the Central Committee became 
the Board of Eevenue. 

I should also mention that, in a definite attempt 

was made to regulate the holding of lands revenue-free, and 
to ‘resume/ or charge with revenue, those that were held 
without authority: the office for registration and inquiry 
was called the ‘ ba’zi-zamin-daftar ’ (office for certain lands). 

The yearly Settlements (latterly with ZamindArs always, 
unless expressly disqualified) continued till 1789. 

Two things will here strike the reader; one is how little 
in a hurry Lord Cornwallis was to take action. The other 
is, how Sill attempts to dispense with the Zarn'Cnddr failed, 
and that in spite of repeated efforts to be free of him. 

It is also insti-uctive to note how little use central control 
proves when the local agency is defective. 

The Board, far removed from the actual scone of opera¬ 
tions, knew nothing of the real state of affairs, and the 
cliwans and local officers combined with the Zamlndto and 
others to deceive them. 


§ 4. A,l), 1786 .—Plans of Lord Cornwallis. 

Before Lord Cornwallis amved, Parliament had passed 
the Act 24 George III., cap, 25, in 1784. And Lord Corn¬ 
wallis came out with instructions for carrying this Act 
into effect. 

The law indicated, as the means for ensuring a proper 
Settlement, an inquiry into the real ‘jurisdictions, rights, and 
privileges* of Zamlnd^, Taluqddrs, and Jdgirdto under 
the Mughal and Hindu governments, and what they were 
bound to pay; it also directed the redress of the grievances 
of those who had been unjustly displaced in the course of 
the earlier tentative and imperfect revenue arrangements. 
The Court of Directors suggested that the Settlement should 
be with the ‘ landholders,* hut at the same time maintain-^ 
ing the rights of all descHptions of persons. As for the 
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.. it was desired that there should be a 

siessment, based on a review of the Settlements and actual 
collections of former years. It was thought that the various 
inquiries which had been ordered ever since 1765 would 
have resulted in a sufficient knowledge of the paying capa¬ 
city of the estates, and therefore a SeMlement for ten years 
was ordered The Court then thought that a fixed period 
ol ten years would be better than promising a ‘ dubious 
perpetuity *; but they directed that, on completion of the 
arrangements, the whole matter should be fully and minutely 
reported on, so that they might have an opportunity of 
settling the whole question, without necessity for further 
reference or future change. 

As I have said, while these arrangements were in pro¬ 
gress, the Settlements continued to be annual, and Lord 
Cornwallis was so little in a hurry to carry out any scheme 
of his own, that ho continued seeking for fuller knowledge. 

* No eflTorts,' says Mr. Cotton, ‘ were spared to increase the 
store ol information.’ The vast body of opinions thus 
collected was declared by the celebrated Fifth Report to be 
‘too voluminous to lay before the House h’ 


§ 5. Iss^ie of Regulations forming a legal bams for 
a Decennial Settlement. 

Meanwhile, the rules for the decennial Settlement were 
being elaboi-ated. They were issued on the completion of 
Mr. Shore’s celebrated Minutes of 1788, and of June and 
September, 1789^. The rules for settling Bengal, BihAr, 
and Orissa (as then constituted) were separately issued 
between 1789 and 1790^ 


^ Seo Cotton’s Metmrandum on the 
Eetenue Hist^yry of Chittagong (Calcutta, 
1880), p. 50. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, they consisted chiefly of 
opinions and massc'a of detail about 
accounts, which did not in tlie least 
suffice to solve difficulties when it 
came to a question of assessing in¬ 
dividual lands or estates, still lees of 
fixing the raiyatf payments on an 
equitable basis. 


* The Minutes of 1789 are printed 
in the appendix to tlio Fifth Rep<yrt, 
but not the elaborate Minute of 
1788 with its appendices, giving 
Shore’s information about the rise 
and growth of the Zamindari title, 
and its becoming proprietary. This 
latter is consequently given in ex- 
tenso in Ilarington, vol. iii. (and in 
the Reprint). 

* As to tho rules, seo Harington, 
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L Lord CornwalliB commenced the codification 
lations in 1793, these rules (amended and completed) 
formed one of the forty-three Regulations passed on the 
same day, and have since been home on the Statute-book 
as Regulation VIII of 1793. 

This is the law under which the ‘ decennial Settlement ’ 
of Bengal was made. 


§ 6. Result reported to the Home Authorities,—The 
Permanent Settlement, 


When the inquiries had been completed, report was made, 
as ordered, to the Court of Directors at home. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis was for making the Settlement permanent at once. 
But the Court of Directors, knowing that Shore and other 
able advisors deprecated the immediate declaration of per¬ 
manence, deliberated for two years, and it was not till 
September, 1792, that they sent a despatch consenting to 
the proposal. On receipt of this. Lord Cornwallis, by pro¬ 
clamation of 22nd March, 1793, declared the decennial 
Settlement to be ‘ permanent.’ This proclamation was also 
included in the Statute-book of 1793, Regulation I of 
that year h 

The student will then bear in mind that the Bengal 
Settlement has two main features, which must not be 


vol. ii. p. 171. The dates were: — 

Bihilr .. i8th Soptombor, 1789. 

Orissa . . 25th November, 1789. 

Bengal. . loth February, 1790. 

Having undergone alteratioii and 
received additions, they werG issued 
with translations on 23rd November, 
1791, and in this form are given at 
length in Colebrooke’s Digest of the 
Regulations, vol. iii. p. 308. Still 
further impmved, they were ulti- 
mattdy legalized, as above stated, in 
Regulation VIII of 1793. It is to 
the })rovisions as they appear in 
Regulation that reference is made 
in the text. 

^ Tlio proclamation, after reciting 
that the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil had been empowered by the 


Court of Directors to ‘ declare the 
jumma which has been or may be 
assessed upon their lands . fixed 
for ever,’ wont on to say; ‘The 
Oovornor-General in Council ac¬ 
cordingly declares to the Zaminddrs, 
independent taluqdars, and other 
actual proprietors of land, with or 
on behalf of whom a Settlement has 
been completed, that at the expira¬ 
tion of the term of the Settlement 
[ten years] no alteration will bo 
made in the assessment which they 
have respectively engaged to pay, 
but that they and their lieira and 
lawful successors will bo allowed to 
hold their estates at such aasessment 
for ever.' 
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Either one might have been adopted without 
'other* They were— 

(i) That the Zammd^rs were settled with ; and as they 
could not fulfil their obligations to the State> nor 
take an interest in their estates without some 
definite legal datv^^ they were declared proprie^ 
tors of the areas over which their revenue-collec¬ 
tion extended* That proprietary right, however, 
was a limited one; it was subject, on the one 
hand, to the payment of revenue to Government, 
and to liability to have the estate sold at once on 
failure to pay; and it was subject, on the other 
hand, to the just rights of the old and original 
cultivators of the soil, the raiyatSf dei>endent 
taluqddi’s, and others. The Zammd^ \vt\s accepted 
as the person to be settled with, not as a matter of 
chance, but as one of deliberate policy, and on 
administrative grounds, 

(3) The other main feature was that the assessments 
fixed in the manner presently to be described, 
were declared to be unalttirable for ever. 

From these two features, the Settlement of 1793 has 
acquired the name of the Permanent Settlement, also 
(sometimes) that of the Zamindari Settlement of Bengal. 


§ 7. General reflections on the Settlement of 1789-93. 

Let roe here pause to correct one of the common 
misapprehensions about the Pennanent Settlement witli 
ZamindAi’S, Let me ask whether it was possible for the 
English administrators to do anything else than acknow¬ 
ledge them ? 

Ln the first place, I have already explained in a general 
way (and shall give some further details in the sequel), that 
some of the Zami'ndlrs were old Rdjds who had a very close 
connection with the land, and on whom the people greatly 
depended. 

VOL. I. D d 
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^ next place, there was the strong practical 
^hat every attempt to dispense with the Zamind^rs 
had been a failure; injustice had been done, and the Statute 
of 1784 had insisted on the ‘ancient immunities and 
privileges ’ of the Zamindars being respected. All previous 
experience had shown that it was impossible to dispense 
with their agency h Even when each enormous district 
(as it then was) had its one European Collector, it would 
have been quite impossible for him to deal with thousands 
of detailed holdings; how much more would this apply 
before that date, when, as from 177^““79> there had been 
only councils or committees for controlling revenue matters 
— at one time six of them for all the districts included in 


Bengal, Bihdr, and what was then Orissa ! 

Against these forcible facts it was of little use to take 
the opinions of experts and historians^ as to what were 
the origin and design, or the limitations, of the office of 
ZamimMr. The theory is probably much clearer to us, with 
aJl the authorities at hand, than it was to the Collector of 
1789; but what ho was concerned with was not the true 
theory of origin, but the practical position at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

There was no hand-book of ancient law to guide the 
Collectors in understanding the history of landholding, to 
dii*ect theii’ attention to the origin of villages^ the units 


' TJ\is is vftry instructive. In 
Akbar's time, the whole country 
was divided out into ‘ Sirkilrs,’ and 
tliese into pargaiias, each with its 
vigilant roveniio amil, and the par- 
ganas even had recognized sub¬ 
divisions under potty revenue 
officers. As long as this system 
was kept working by a powerful 
Government, the revenue was not 
interceptoil, the peo])le were not 
oppressed. The moment the Go¬ 
vernment became too weak to con¬ 
trol tlie machinery, the sulxiivisions 
disappeared, and then the revenue 
oou/d ouJy !)<• collected by the agency 
of great farmers, who undertook to 
pay a fixed sum for a certain portion 
of territory, stwing the Government 


the trouble of going into any detail. 
This was the system our early 
administrators found already long 
established. In the position they 
wore placed in, it was utterly im¬ 
possible for them to have restored 
the ‘Akbarian’ method, as we have 
now restored it in Northern India. 
The ‘ tahsiklars/ and all the host of 
local officials trained and able to 
cari-y out such a system, are the 
product of a century of British rule. 
In 1789 no su(5h persons could have 
been found. 

* This was freely done. See the 
series of questions and answers 
appended to Mr. Shore’s Minute of 
17^8. 
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the great estates, or to explain what tl 
egates of cultivatoi'S meant, in the light of a compara¬ 
tive study of early customs and institutions. Their only 
conception of landholding was embodied in the Engli.sh 
landlord with his tenants. And it is impossible to deny 
that the Zamind^ was more like a landlord than anything 
else^ True it was that the tenants* holdings were not 
valued like English farms and offered to tenants at the 
consequent rent, to be taken or left at the tenants’ pleasure. 
Even in England tenants had been on farms for genera¬ 
tions. The superficial differences were not greater than 
what differences of race and climate would account for; 
and the deeper but minuter differences were unperceived, 
because land-tenures had not been cleared up as they have 
now. The Zarnmdar was more oppressive than an English 
landlord, therefore measures of protection were required 
for the tenantry: that seemed the chief, if not the only 
thing. 

Grievous as the failure of the Permanent Settlement has 
been, its failure is not due to the fact that Zamindars were 
confirmed, or that, in the unavoidable necessity of defining 
and securing their position in English legal <locument8, 
they were called and made, landlords. The evil consisted 
in this, that their right was not limited with regard to all 
the older raiyats, leaving new-comers to bo in principle 
(with such detailed conditions as might be advisable) 
contract-tenants. The other evil—that of assuming to 
a legislature the power of binding all future lawgivers, 
and permanently exempting a certain class of proprietors 
from their due share of the State burdens at the expense 
of other people and provinces—that is a matter quite 
unconnected with the grant of proprietary rights or the 
protection of tenants. 

I shall point out in due course, the ample evidence there 
is, that from 1769 onwards, the rights of the raiyats were 


^ At any rate he must have ap¬ 
peared to combine the landlord and 
collector in a faahiou which could 


not exj»lain itself to the Company ’h 
servanta of 1789. 
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iended to be forgotten; but It in easy for ns 
t^alf a century of inquiry and discussion about tenant 
right, and with the experience gained in many provinces 
and their Settlements, to criticise our predecessors of 1790. 
At that time no one knew what practical steps to take. 
Collectors knew that village rolls—‘ hast-o-biid,’ ‘ raibandi,* 
or whatever other name they were known by^—existed, 
showing the sums payable by raiyaU ; but how these 
sums were ascertained and how far they could be altered 
periodically, and on what principles if any, they did 
not know. ‘Pargana rates' were talked of rather than 
actually adopted or enforced; for re-assessments were 
periodicaUy laade, or rather, virtual additions to the old 
rates wore covered by the irregular expedient of ‘ cesses ’ 
and ‘benevolences’ (abwab, &c.). With this knowledge, it 
is hardly wonderful that they should have thought the one 
and suiiicient remedy to be the compuUory issue of 
tahs^ or learns to the tenants, setting forth what the 
payment was, and hoping that vague traditional ‘ pargana 
rates’ would be, or could be, respected. It w’^as not 
foreseen that the ‘pattds’ would not be generally granted, 
and that no machinery existed for seeing that they were 
granted; still less was it suspected, that, as afterwards 
proved to be the case, the patt^ would be turned—when used 
at all—into an engine of extortion. 

Another point must bo mentioned, and that is that the 
Zamiridari Settlement was not Lord Cornwallis’s idea. It 
was distinctly ordered in April, 1786, by the home authoii- 
ties: it was advocated by all the chief revenue authorities 
in Bengal. Shore, though ho deprecated the hasty assess¬ 
ment of the amount of land-revenue m peiyetuity, never 
hesitated in recommending the grant of a secure estate to 
the ZainincUr. Mr. Thomas Law, Collector of Bihdr, was 
indefatigable in writing in favour of a Zamiudari Settle¬ 
ment. Mr. Brook of Sh 4 hfibd,d was also urgent in its sup¬ 
port. The Settlement was then, as Mr. Kaye says truly, 
the work of the Company’s Civil servants. No doubt it 
fell in with Lord Cornwallis’s views, because, as I have 
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_ mie at that time could have thought of imagining 
lieory of village communities or of village Settlements. 
It was not till some years after, that the existence of 
villages, with all their customs in full force, in Benares, 
attracted the attention of Mi*. Duncan, the Resident, in 
1795-6. Even then it is only necessaiy to road the report 
to see how completely the landlord theory — as the only one 
realized— was in the mind of the writer h 

"When Lord Cornwallis, supported by the general opinion, 
had made up his mind — and he deliberated carefully from 
1786 to 1795—that the Zaniinddri Settlement was the 
right thing, he further considered that it would be useless 
unless the assessment was also declared Pernbanent, 

In this one point Lord Cornwallis may he charged with 
haste*- — he might have lot the originally ordered ten years 
run out, and then see Avhat it was best to do. His arguments 
in favour of permanency of the assessment— some of them 
based on grave mistakes of fact ^— hardly answered the 
objections of Mr. Shore. 

It is worthy of note here, that while Shore thought it 
right to declare the ZainiiidArs proprietors, he held that 
time would be required to settle what, under the circum¬ 
stances, was really meant by the proprietary right con¬ 
ferred He did not observe any specific rules for the 
security of the raiyats; he well knew ‘ the difficulty of 
making them, hut some must be established. Until the 
variable rules adopted in adjusting the rent of the raiyats, 
are simplified and rendered more definite,* he added, *no 
solid improvement can be expected from their labours 
upon which the prosperity of the country depends.* With 
true foresight Mr, Shore further predicted that ‘if the 


* Instances of this will also bo 
seou ©ven in the niinutt'S inado 
thirty years later, when the North- 
Wesfcc'rn Provinces villages were 
beginning to be understood vKeveniie 
Selections, Nortli-VVestom Pro¬ 
vinces, i8i8-22 . 

■* As, e. g., what Dr. Field calls 
the ‘ cardinal ’ mi,Hftuko—it vitiates 


oveiything—of supposing that the 
raiyats paid rents by agreement witli 
the Zami'ridnrs. See Field, p. 490, 
&c., quoting the minute of i8tli 
Juno, 1789, and Lord OornwallisM 
reply. 

^ Mr. Shore's own words will be 
found quoted further on. 
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<^rs were left to make their own an^anget 
the raiyats without restriction, the present confusion 
would never be adjusted.’ The system, in short, had not 
defined the relation of the new ‘ landlord ’ to his ‘ tenant ’; 
would it not be better to introduce a new system by 
degrees than to establish it at once beyond the power of 
revocation ? 

On the other hand, it may be urged that probably the 
consideration which most weighed with Lord Cornwallis, 
was one that w^ould not take long to mature. He was 
certain ho had done the right thing in making the Zamin- 
dar proprietor; he believed that legislation would protect 
the raiyat; but that if the Settlement, as a whole, was 
not closed for ever, a revision might occur, which would 
shake the Zaminddr’s position, and so at any moment, all 
his benevolent work might be undone. In this, of com-se, 
he was wrong; reassessment based on just principles of 
growth in the cultivated area and rise in prices, has 
nothing to do with unsettling fixed rights of property, any 
more than a revision of income-tax renders tlie capi¬ 
talist’s position as a man of property insecure. But that 
w^as not understood. It wall be remembered that the 
Zainindar’s revenue, as fixed in 1793, ^ light one 

under the circumstatices. It was ceiiainly supposed that 
many of the raiyats would fixed rents: and it was 
thought that if the Zamfndar was to bo secure and pros¬ 
perous, his revenue coidd not be raised. True, he would 
cultivate more waste which would bring in new rents ; 
and in some undefined way, some rente would rise by 
improved cultivation \ hut that would only be his legiti¬ 
mate profit; he would become rich and would then import 
luxuries, live at ease, and enrich the treasury by the indirect 
taxation he would pay on impoil) of commodities 


* And so they would. It was .a 
question of paying rent in kind. A 
bad tonant getsthreo-hundn^d seers 
of wheat off an acre, and the land¬ 
lord gets one half. A good one gets 
five hundred, and the landlord 
benefits tliereby, though the rent is 


not raised. Whatever tho truth 
may be, expressions occur in the 
early minutes aUuding to « rise in 
rental^ Jtist as ofim as these which imply 
fixity of rents. 

J ‘Every man,’ wrote Mr. liSw, 
‘ will lay out money in permanent 
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this seemed at the time, and backed by Mr. 
cfwing periods about the gi-atitpde of ancient Zaminddr 
and jagird^r families restored to opulence, to point conclu¬ 
sively to the permanaence of the assessment, as well as the 
security of the landlord's title. 

Unfoi-tunately, facts, as they afterwards developed, could 
not be foreseen; the necessity for punctual payments in¬ 
volved a severe law for recovery ; the sale lavm had from the 
first suggested themselves without question ; and indeed the 
law would have acted with much diminished harshness if it 
had not been for the characteristics of the landlords. They 
were indolent and extravagant; they did nothing for the 
land; and even when there was no glaring personal defect, 
the climate and the habits of the country unfortunately 
suggested that the proprietor should save himself trouble 
by/arminp out his estate to any one who would give him 
the largest profit over and above his revenue-payment. 
And as the proprietor’s farmer in time grow rich,—what 
with freedom from war, and security, and the daily in¬ 
creasing value of land,—so he too farmed his interest to 
others, till farm within farm became the order of the day, 
each resembling a screw upon a screw, the last coming 
down on the tenant with the pressure of them all. But 
who could have foretold this in 1790 ? 

We must now return to the direct narrative of the pro¬ 
gress of the Settlement. 


§ 8. Procedure of Settlement,—Absence of a Survey. 

One of the first things that will strike the student is 
that the Settlement was made withovt ascertaining the 
boundaries of the estates and without a survey. The cost 

Mtnictures, as siich works enhance raise a class of native gentlemen 
the value of his estate and promise propriet-ors, who will gradually have 
future benefit. If a scarcity happens established themselves in good 
the landholders will forego demands, houses with the various comforts of 

and encourage cultivation to pre- life.' (See Kaye, p. 178.) See also 
serve their tenants, who become a par. 33 of Revenue letter to Bengal, 

part of their necessary property. ist February, 1811 ; Field, p. 544. 

'File increxising indopendenoe will 
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/ey would have then been great, and the reqr 
liehment such as could hardly have been contem¬ 
plated with equanimity; moreover there were visionary 
advantages in abstaining from measurement and inquiry 
which then commanded much attention. 

The direct consequence of admitting the Zaminddr to 
the position of an English landlord, was a desire to leave 
him in the enjoyment, as far as possible, of the independ¬ 
ence dear to an English landholder. What need was there, 
the rulers of those days thought, to harass the proprietor 
we have established and now wish to encourage, by survey¬ 
ing or measuring his lands and making an inquisition into 
his affairs ? Fix his revenue as it has all along been paid, 
or correct the recorded amount if it is wrong; sweep away 
illegal taxes, resume what land is unfairly hold without 
paying revenue, and then leave the proprietor in peace. 
If some neighbour disputes his boundary,—if there is room 
to believe that he is encroaching,—let them go to law and 
decide the fact. 

Besides this feeling, there was another, which at first 
made a survey unacceptable. Strange as it may appear to 
European ideas, ineasurement was looked on with great 
dread, both by Zarnindar and raiyat. Whenever the raiyat 
had to pay a v(3ry heavy rent, or the Zamfndiir to satisfy 
a high revenue demand, both were glad to have a little (or 
often a good deal) more hind than they were in theory 
supposed to pay on. 

It was always found an effective process under the 
Mughal rule, to threaten a raiyat with the measurement of 
his lands ; for his ‘ x’ent’ was fixed at so much for so many 
h'ighds. If this rent was oppressive, as it often was, his 
only cliance of meeting that obligation Avas that he really 
held some highds in excess of what he paid for, and this 
would be found out on measurement. But that was not 
the only danger; the landholder well knew that even if he 
had no excess whatever, still the adverse measurer would 
inevitably make out the contrary. By raising the ‘ jaiub,’ 
or measuring rod, in the middle, and by many other such 
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he would make the higJui small, and so proJ 
showing the unlbrtunate raiyat to be holding 
more than he was paying for; and increased rent for the 
alleged surplus was immediately exacted. In the same 
way the Zainfnddr, even though the Settlement law was 
explicit, thought it on the whole safer to have the details 
of his estate as little defined (at least under the eyes of the 
Collector) as possible. 

Of course, the want of survey and boundary demarcation 
led, as we shall afterwards see, to great difficulties; and 
various enactments have been since passed to provide a 
proper register of estates and a survey to ascertain their 
true limits; but it is not difficult to understand why a 
survey was not at first thought of. At that time nearly 
all the occupied parts ^ of the districts were divided out 
into ‘ Zamindiirls.’ In a lew instances in Bengal, but more 
commonly in Bihar, the estates were called ‘jdgir,’ and 
some estates were held by grantees called ‘ taluqdars.* But 
whatever the title, the actual allotments of land forming 
the settled estates were those mentioned in the native 
revenue records. As before stated, there were no maps or 
plans or statements of area; the bound aides of the estate 
were vaguely described in words, and a list of the villages 
included vras given; but the limits of these were very 
imperfectly known, especially where a large portion was 
waste. Kach Zamfiid^r held a warrant, or ' sanad,’ under 
wdiich the Emperor or his deputy had created the ‘ estate ; 
and that specified the revenue that was to be paid, and 
declared the Zainindar s duties ; but the limits of the estate 
were only indicated by the string of names of villages or 
parganas. 


^ I say ‘ occupied parts,’ for at 
that time a majority of the districts, 
especially those near the hilly tracts, 
had large areasstill waste,but never¬ 
theless forming part of the Zamin- 
diiri, or at least (daimed as such. 
Lord CA:*rnwallifl stated that one- 
third of the Company’s possessions 
\vj\8 waste at the time when the 


Sottlement work bega n. The object 
of the Settlement of 1793 w.as to 
recognize all the landy waste or ciil- 
turablo, in each Zamindiiri, as the 
property of the Zamindilr; but n<> 
doubt at that time there was very 
little certainty as to what was 
really includfjd in the estate. See 
Fifth Reportj vol. i. p. 18. 
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§ 9. The Property made ira'nsferahle. 
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It is hardly needed to remark that the 'propei'ty' granted 
to the Zaminddrs was made transferable, which, it was 
expressly stated, it previously had not been. The 8th 
Article of the proclamation sets forth— 

^That no doubts may be entertained, &c., the Governor-' 
General in Council notifies to the Zamfndars, &c.^ that they 
are privileged to transfer to wliomsoever they may think proper, 
by sale, gift, or otlieiwise, their proprietary rights in the whole 
or any part of their respective estates without applying to 
Govei’riment fm its sanction to the transfer ; and that all such 
transfers will be held valid, pixivided that they be conformable 
to the Muhammadan or Hindu law . . . and that they be not 
repugnant to any regulations now in force which may have 
been passed by the British Administrations, or to any regu¬ 
lations that they may hereafter enacth’ 

§ 10, Selection of Zaminddrs.—Joint Estates*—Refusal of 
Settlement, 

Some curious restrictions were at first placed on the 
selection of persons to bo Zamlndar-proprietors. It was 
at one time attempted to exclude from Settlement not only 
minom and females incompetent to manage their estates, 
but also persons of ‘ notorious profligacy' or ‘ disqualified 
by contumacy.* These grounds of exclusion, being of 
course iini)racticable to prove satisfactorily, and being sure 
to give rise to great scandals, owing to the necessity of an 
inquiry in Court, were ultimately given up^. As regards 
estates of minors and others unable to take care of their 
own rights, they were placed under the Court of Wards, and 
managed on behalf of the incompetent owners. 

When thei’e wore several shareholders in an estate, there 
was at first a rule to make them elect a manager. This 

‘ Thcsubject 13 farther mentioned attempted to lay down the metln>d 

in the preamblo to Reg. IT of 1793. charging, defending, and esta- 

® Soe Reg. VII of 1796, Reg X blisliing such objections. 

Jt793 (.Section 5, clause 4) had 
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ai^d after a time the law was altered, and they 
rto manage as the}^ pleased, but were held jointly and 
severally responsible for the revenue. The law, however, 
permitted a partition and a complete severance of responsi¬ 
bility if the sharers wished it. 

When there were cases of doubtful or disputed boundary, 
possession was looked to; and if possession could not be 
ascertained, the estate was held by the Government officers 
(held ‘khds’ as the revenue phrase is) till tlie dispute was 


legally settled. 

If the Zammd^r declined Settlement (i.e. objected to pay 
the amount assessed and the proper authorities refused to 
reduce it) the lands were farmed or held kh^s, and the 
ex-proprietor got a ‘raalikdna,’ or allowance of lo per cent. 


on the Government assessment, 

I may add that such refusals were rare, for though some 
refused the terms for the decennial Settlement, they accepted 
when the proclamation of perpetuity was issued. 


§ II. Dependent and independent Taluqddrs, 

The Begulation prescribed that the Settlement was to 
l>e made with ‘ Zamindars, taluqddrs, and other actual pro¬ 
prietorsthat implies that thp Zamind^i's were not the 
only persons entitled to be recognized as proprietors. 

I have mentioned that there were grantees of the State 
called taluqddrs. These were sometimes separate grants, 
outside and ‘ independent * of the Zamindar s estate in 
which case they paid revenue direct to the treasury. Some¬ 
times, being of an inferior order, they were found inside the 
estate, and were then ' dependent ’ on the Zammd^, an<l 
paid through him. Rules were laid down for determining 
when the taluqdcir was to be settled with separately as 
proprietor, and when he was considered as subordinate to 
the ZammdAr. 

J Called alao ‘ Huzi'iri’ taluqas, i.o. authority; or ‘ kharija/ i.e. outsido, 
paying: revenue dir<?!ct t-o the Huzur, or without, the Zamindari eatato 
or headquarters of the Govorninent and control. 
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^was a matter of no little importance. Ever^ 
^oukl get himself treated separately, became an. inde¬ 
pendent proprietor with his revenue settled for ever. A 
taluqdiir who could not establish his right to be separate, 
though he might have substantial privileges as to his 
tenure and the non-enhancement of his rent, still was only 
a subordinate—a raiyat, or as he is now called, a ‘ tenure- 
holder.’ 

The Regulation also mentions that there were taliiqdfirs 
who had purchased or obtained their title by gift from the 
Zamiud^’. These were independent; so were persons who 
held grants direct from the Government, also taluqs which 
had been created before the Zaminddri. A rule was also 
made that if the Zamfndar was proved to have exacted 
more than was due, any taluqdar might ask that his estate 
should be separated. On the other hand, leases granted for 
clearing waste, and called ‘ jangalbkri-taluqs,’ were treated 
as only subordinate. 

As to the origin of these various /aluqs, I must defer 
details till wo come to Chap. III. Sec. iii, where the matter 
is regarded from the tenure point of view, whereas here -we 
are dealing with the question of Revenue Settlement only. 

There were also gi'ants known as ‘ airn^ ’ (of which here¬ 
after). If these had been granted free of all payment, they 
were treated as independent properties ; but if only granted 
at a quit-rent, or with the annexed condition that- the 
holder w^as to clear the waste, they were subordinate 
tenures. 

When the taluqs were granted by the Native Goveim- 
ment under the denomination of ‘ muqarrari ’ or ‘istimr^ri ’ 
(or both terms together), they were independent. Of these 
terms, the former means * fixed ’ as regards the rent or 
revenue, and the latter ' firm ’ or ‘ in perpetuity ’ as regards 
the tenure. 

Such a grant implied that whether the grantee were or 
were not propiietor, the wdiole rent or assessment would go 
to him, and only the fixed (inuqaiTar) proportion be passed 
on by him to the Treasury. This sum of coui'se was much 
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/the full asBessnient. Here clearly the grantee 
independent of any Zamindar. If his grant was not 
istimr^rij in perpetuity, but only for life, then on its expiry 
the succeeding holder would still be entitled to separation, as 
clearly he had not had anything to do with the Zaminddr, 
but only with the authority which made the grant. 

It will be remembered that there are tenures under these 
same names ‘muqan'ari,’ &c.—but granted by the Zamin- 
ddr, not by the State: in that case they are only sub¬ 
ordinate tenures, though the rents may be ‘ fixed,’ and the 
right to hold be ‘ in perpetuity.’ 

The Collector’s duty is limited to determining the ques¬ 
tion whether the ‘ taluq’ ought to be independent or not. 
Ho had nothing to do with the validity of the title itself if 
that was disputed 

It was hoped that the process of inquiry would be ter¬ 
minated with the Settlement, but it seems that for some 
years after, people kept on filing applications for separate 
recognition, and it became necessary to give a year’s grace 
for such applications, after which no further requests would 
be listened to 

These remarks will not make clear the nature of the 
tenures spoken of, but they are intended to indicate how 
that besides ‘ Zaminddris,’ there were many other estates 


^ Of course if a Zamindari estate 
was held jointly and the sharers 
separated, each would become a 
separate independent proprietor. 

Mortgagees in possession wert^ 
settled with, the mortgagee taking 
the place on redemption. 

The Settlement was also always 
made with the person inpossemon ; a 
claimant out of possession must go 
to the Civil Court, and, if successful, 
the Settlement would be trans¬ 
ferred to him. 

* Harington mentions that about 
three thousand taluqs were aepa raU<d 
by him in the Zamindari of RijshJlhi 
alone. A summaiy inquiry was 
made in every instance as directed, 
in the presence of the Zamind^r’s 
vakH (law agent), and one appeal 
only is known to have beeti aft€*r- 


wards made to the Civil Court. 
When the Zamindar had previously 
engaged for the revenue of his 
Zamindiiri, including the taluqs, he 
was allowed an abatement to the 
amount separately assessed on the 
latter as previously stipulated with 
him. Of course, all this applied 
only to taluqs existing or creaUfd 
before the Settlement. Any neto 
taluq would only be treated as sepa¬ 
rate if properly registered and ap¬ 
plied for under Regulation XXV of 
1793, which provided for the par¬ 
tition of Zamind.in estates and the 
allotment of the jama on the divided 
portions. If thi.s was not done, 
Government would take no notice of 
the taluq, if the estate were sold for 
arrears. See also Fifth Repori^yol. i. 
P 34- 
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'^ero treated as entitled to separate Settlemerit, and 
holders to be (equally with the greater Zaminddrs) 
‘ actual proprietors.’ 



§ 12. Basis of the Assessment, 

The Settlement rules of 1789-93 laid down separate 
principles of assessment for Bengal, for Bihi^r, and for 
Orissa. In Bengal and Orissa the actual revenue of the 
preceding year, or some year nearly preceding (which was 
to be compared with the accounts, and tested by the in- 
formation which the Collector had acquired), was to furnish 
the standard of assessment. In Bih^ir, the standard was to 
be the average produce of land in any ordinary year, which 
would give a fair and equitable assessment, if any land 
iiad paid tbe same revenue for twelve years past, that was 
to be accepted as the Settlement rate. 

With the single exception, then, of Bihdr, where in many 
cases former accounts were not forthcoming, and where 


consequently an estimate of the produce of an ordinary 
year* had of necessity to be made, there was nothing required 
as the basis of assessment, but a reference to old accounts, 
with such adjustment and consolidation of separate items 
and abolition of objectionable ones, as tbe declared prin¬ 
ciples of the Government rendered necessary. 

I may repeat that, in order to determine the assessment 
of each estate, no inquiry was made (as mider the later 
Settlement procedure) either what the value of the estate 
was, or what the produce was, or what the ‘ rents * were as 
paid by the raiyats. Reference was simply made to the 
old records of the lump assessments under the native 
rulers ; and these were roughly adjusted in cases where 
such adjustment was needed, and the Zainindar or other 
owner was directed to pay this sum. 

The following description occurs in an article in the 
Calcutta Review by Mr. Thornton, reprinted in 1850:— 


* The Collector sat in his office in the sudder (headquarter) 
station, attended by his right-hand man, the kanungo, by 
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^was almost entirely guided. As each estate cl 
up~Tcrsuccession, the brief record of former Settlements was 
read, and the dehsunny (dah*san, ten years) book, or fiscal register 
for ten years immediately preceding the cession or conquest, 
Wiis inspected. The kanungo was then asked who was the 
Zamindar of the village. . . . Then followed the determination 
of the amount of revenue. On this point also, reliance was 
chiefly placed on the dmil, or estimate, of the kamingo, chocked 
by the accounts of past collections and by any other offers of 
mere hirming si^eculators which might happen to be put 
toward.’ 


Such an assessment must have been almost pure guess¬ 
work ; for, as the Fifth Report ^ says,— 

‘ The lights formerly derivable from the Kanungo’s office 
were no longer to be depended on ; and a minute scrutiny into 
the value of lands by measurements and comparison of the 
village accounts, if sufficient for the purpose, was proliibited 
by orders from home.’ 

The Report goes on to explain how Mr. James Grant’s 
Analysis of the Finances raised expectations, and how 
Mr. Shore^s Minute (June i8,17^9) removed many miscon¬ 
ceptions ; and it continues :— 

‘ A medium of the actual produce to Government, in former 
years, drawn from the scanty information which the Collectors 
had the power of procuring, was the basis on which the assess¬ 
ment of each estate, whether large or small, was ultimately 
fixed.’ 


By such a process, the assessment was not so likely to be 
fixed at an , excessive rate, as the rights of individuals to 
share in the profits left by its moderation, were to be over¬ 
looked. 

Scrutiny was, as I have said, prohibited, for fear of 
making the Zamindars distrust the promise of a Permanent 
Settlement, and think that the information supplied would 
be used to enhance the revenue afterwards. The evidence 
adduced by Dr. Field ^ proves that, even so far back as the 


Field, p 469 note. 


1 Vol. i. p. 22. 
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Sf Warren Hastings, the oi’ders to collect intW 
O^mplated that it should bo general; there was not to be 
any ‘ vexatious ’ extraction of details. The influence of this 
fear can still be clearly traced in Regulation VIII of 1800 
(Secs. 3 and 7)—the first Regulation for compiling a formal 
register of revenue-paying and revenue-free estates (for the 
Collector’s purposes). The Regulation explains how the 
information is to be acquired, and prohibits inquiry into 
rents and measureinonts of individual ‘nidlgiizari’ (revenue¬ 
paying) lands. 

It is evident also from what Hastings wrote in 1776, that 
the revenue accounts exhibited by the kdniingos were gene¬ 
rally believed to be much better kept and more reliable than 
they really were. It was believed that we had only to go to 
the pargana abstracts (checking them, when necessary, by 
reference to the village rent-rolls) to get all possible in¬ 
formation. But, in fact, nothing about the real value of 
estates was found out; only the attempt was made to dis¬ 
tinguish the revenue figures from the abwdbs or cesses 
which had overlaid them^. 


§ 13. Origin of the Revenue Accov/nts and Registers. 

Before we can understand the nature of the pargana and 
village accounts of revenue which existed, we must take 
a brief retrospect of what the native system had been in 
Bengal. 

In a general chapter (V) we have already gained some 
knowledge of the Mughal system of administration, and also 
of the Settlements made under Akbar. It may therefore be 
at once stated that it was under R 4 jd; Todar Mai that the 
first Settlement of Bengal was made about 1582 A.B. The 
assessment Avas exclusive of Orissa, and some of the terri¬ 
tories in Eastern Bengal that were only added to the pro¬ 
vince at a later date. 

We have no evidence of any formal change in this assess- 

‘ Se<' Field, pp. 483-4. Wh«do sets of accounts wore often fabricated 
to suit particular purposes. 


misT/ff, 
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A.D. 1658, when Shuj’a Khdn, Subaddr of Bo] 
it by raising the total from nearly 107 lakhs of 
jupees to about 131 lakhs. The next rise was under Ja’far 
Khan (surnamed Murshid QuH Khan). This revision is 
eurioiis, because it exhibits one of those changes which are 
always observable in the Mughal kingdoms. An energetic 
ruler soon feels the loss to the treasury which contracts 
with Zainmdars and others cause. They save trouble, 
but they intercept too much of the income. Ja’far 
KhAn, therefoi-e, put aside the Zamindto and collected 
by his own and oificers k About this time other 

countries in Orissa and Eastern Bengal were annexed, 
and came under assessment. Shuj a-iul-din, w ho succeeded, 
raised the assessment in 1728, to over 142 lakhs. But in 
his time (as indeed in his father’s) the impost of abwdbs 
or ‘extras* had begun. We then find the assessment con¬ 
tinually raised: the last assessment before cession to the 
British power, was Q 4 sim ’Ali tOi^n’s, which was said to 


he over 256 lakhs; but there is some doubt whether this 
amount was ever realized k It was calculated that the 
regular assevssment bad increased about 33 per cent., but 
that the increase of the Zammdars’ exactions from the 
raiyats could not be less than 30 per cent. 

There can be no doubt that for many years of the later 
rule, assessments wore habitually increased, not by a Sottlc- 
lueut or any new land valuation, but by imposing cesses 
which were openly added to the payments required from 
the Zamindars or other collectors. The local kfoungos 
doubtless long preserved the original or last regular land- 
assessment,—spoken of as thf 3 ‘turner’ or ‘’asl’; as well as 
the subsequent reassessments; and they had also the ‘ taksfm * 
or division of the total sum over the villages. But the 
progress of events destroyed the practical use of such 


‘ He employed Hindus always as 
l»Li Revenue offioei-s. He divided 
the country into thirte<*n collector- 
ato» called ‘ ChaklA/ and the officers 
put in charge afterwards became 
Zamindars in many instances. The 

VOL. I. E e 


whole history of the afisessmeiit 
is staled in Shore's Minute, §§ 13 39 
and § 63 [Fifth Report^ i. p. 103, et 

eeq.). 

^ Minute, iSth Juno, 1789, § 141. 
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ts. Warren Hastings, no doubt, was quite ngbt 
when he wrote— 


^ Under the old Government, the distribution was annually 
correct< 3 d by the accounts which the Zaminddrs or other col¬ 
lectors of tlie revenue were bound to deliver into the office of 
the Icdnungo or king’s Register, of the increased or diminished 
rents of their lands and of the amount of their receipts: hut 
the neglect of these institutions, the wars and revolutions 
which have since happened in Bengal, have totally changed 
the face of the country, and rendered the tumdr rent-roll a 
mere object of curiosity. The land-tax has therefore been 
collected for these twenty years past (i. e. since i75d) ttpon 
a conjectural valuation of the land formed % the amount of 
reeerpts of former years, and the opinions [estimate or UlauV] of 
officers of the revenue; and the assessment has accordingly been 
altered almost every year.’ 


This account is also borne out by the Fifth Report 

Hence in the decennial Settlement, as Mr. Thornton de¬ 
scribed, the estimates were really based on the payments 
made by Zamlndars in past years, increased or diminished 
according to the opinions of such local experts as w^ere at 
hand. 

It will appear hereafter bow very uncertain were the 
raiyata’ payments, owing to this system. The idea that 
the whole body of raiyats had any guarantee under native 
rule for payment at fixed rates for ever, or that the 
law, ^vhon the Permanent Settlement was made, could have 
easily defined such rates and made them permanent too, is 
quite untenable. The custom varied from place to place 
and pai'gana to pargana, according to the character and 
influence of the re venue-collectors. 

I do not say that it would not have been impossible to 
ascertain the traditional ‘ tunuir ’ rates of Akbar’s, or some 
other later Settlement, but would those rates have been 
reasonable at the close of the century Had the task been 


‘ Vol. i. p. 19, at the bottom. dealings with the raiyats at p. 171. 

* Mr Phillips gives a perfoctly For wlintevor the Zainindiirs’ sanads 

accurate account of the Zammdars’ required, the raiyaits wore annually 
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undertaken, it would have been necessary, as 
was found in the Central Provinces, to fix the raiyats' 
rates on the basis of local inquir}’* by a Settlement officer 
after a suiwey and registration of fields; and such a pro¬ 
ceeding no one could have dreamt of in 1790. 


§ 14. The Siwdi or Ahwdb. 

This is the place to introduce a description of the 
additions by which the native Governments were accus¬ 
tomed to raise the demand from the Zaminddrs. The ceese,^ 
were called ‘siwdC {lit. ‘extra,’ ‘besides’) or ‘abwdb’(plural 
of ‘b^b,’ the heads or subjects of taxation^). Sometimes the 
Arabic term hubub (plural of hab) is used. The common 
Hindi or Bengali name is ‘ mdtbaut.’ They were calculated 
on the same principle as the jama\ at so much per bighii, 
or so many seei-s in the rnaund of grain. The ruler’s local 
deputy levied them on the Zaminddr, who was authorized 
to levy them on the cultivators. When such extras got 
numerous and complicated, there would be a soit of com¬ 
promise ; the account would be ro-adjusted so as to con¬ 
solidate the old rate and the cesses in one ; and this would 
become the recognized rate, till new cesses being imposed, 
a new compromise was effected*^. In this way, therefore, 


settled with (Land Tenure Uj a 
CivUiany 18325, pp. 65, 66). There 
were lists kex^t by tlie patwiiris 
and kihiungos, of village and par- 
gana rate-s, called * raibandi ’ or 
‘ nirkh.’ But then the abwdb or 
cesses were added, and from time 
to time consolidated with the 
original rate‘8 See also p. 178, 
where Mr. .Tustice Campbell, de¬ 
scribing the system of additions, is 
quoted. On the subject of the 
jwactical existence of the old Ak- 
bariaii assessment, 1 may refer to 
the undcmiablo authority of Mr. 
Sliore’s Minute cptoted in the Fifth 
RepoHy vol. i. p. 139 (Minute, § 218). 
* The assal jumma established by 
him does not now anywhere exist.’ 

^ They were called after the 
name of tl»e ruler inventing them. 


or after the nature) of the tax. Thus 
we find the fir .t cess imposed by 
Ja’far Kln in called ‘ khil.snavi'si, a 
tax to support the Government 
writers of ‘sanads,’ (fee.; ‘ na/,a- 
ivina rnuqarrari,' a rate to enable 
the Deputy or Governor to send his 
customary annual present to the 
Emperor; the ‘faujdari, to main' 
tain police; ziir-i iiiathaut,’ cx)m 
prising s^^veral items; ‘ chauth- 

Mar^lth^i,' a tax to meet the loss 
caused by tho cession of part of 
Ori.s.sa to the Maratlnis, Ac., (fee. 
An elaborate account of cesses will 
be found in Phillips, p. 176 et seq. 

Seo Mr. Justice ,Sir O.) Carnp- 
IksH’s judgment in the great Rent 
Case, B. L. Beportsy Supplementary 
vol nine, p. 256. 
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enue would periodically rise, and the rates ' 
rom the cultivators rise also, with more than corre- 
.sponding frequency. The revenue actually realized was 
thus composed of the ^'ad jama' 'plus these extra charges 
(siwai), and was collectively called the ‘ m^l/ 

The Zainindars naturally enough, not only raised the 
rents of the raiyats to a sum suflicient to cover the whole 
assessment, but imitated the example by levying private 
cesses for their own benefit, in addition to the ‘ m^l.' 


I 

^ 15. The tSdyer, 

Besides the land-revenue there were other imposts only 
indirectly connected with the land, and called ‘ 8air,’ or, 
according to the Bengali w:riting, ‘ S^yer.’ These woe 
taxes on pilgrims, excise, transit and customs duties, taxes 
levied on sbopkeepei-s in bazaars (ganj) and markets (h^t), 
tolls, &c. They amounted usually to about one-tenth of 
the land-revenue ; they also included charges on the use 
of the products of the jungle [han-kav)^ on fishing (jal~ 
kai\ produce of water), and on orchards and fruit-trees 
{phid~kar^ .) 

It is easy to understand, then, that the total revenue which 
each Zainindar had to account for to the State consisted 
of two kinds, — the ‘ mal ’ (above described) and the ‘ s^Li'r/ 

The sum under each liead payable in total for the 
different * mahals ’ or estates included in the Zaminddri, 
was placed on record, and noted also on the mnad of 
appointment. 


' The Fi/ih (vol. i. p. 26'. 

»it^8oribe8 the iMiyer as consisting in 
* land customs, duties and taxes, 
and u'hatner t/xts cdiected on the jmrt 
«/ Uw Gona nttietU and not included 
in tiic ‘‘ Mclmur’ nnil” 

•>r land-revenue.y But the Saver 
also included the charges on pro¬ 


duce above mentioned. I may here 
mention that (as regards the mistake 
of mahal for mill in the extract) 
tliat the report tlie original as well 
as the reprint which exactly follows 
is full of mistakes or misprints 
of native terms. Many of them are 
quite unrocognuable. 


# 
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Disposal of these items at Settlement, 


The Britifcih Govormaent abolished all extra cesses or 
‘ abw^ib ’ as they existed when its rule began ; and 
naturally it required the Zarnindars, under penalty, to 
abstain from levying such cesses from the raiyats. 

As to the sdyer dues, those which were in the nature of 
separate taxes—excise, and the like—-the Government took 
into its own hands, severing them entirely from the 
land-revenue account. Others, which were oppressive, as 
transit duties, taxes on pilgrims and the like, it gradually 
abolished. Such dues of this class as represented payment 
for the use of produce of land or water, the Government 
handed over to the landowners to augment their legitimate 
profits. 

The good intentions of the Government as to freeing tlie 
raiyats from liability to vexatious cesses imposed by the 
Zamindars for their own l>enefit, were never carried out, at 
least full}". Even at the present day such cesses are paid 
by the raiyats, partly under the inexorable bond of custom, 
and partly" from a sense of helplessness. For though the 
authorities would at once decide against the exaction, still 
the Zarnindfir could always either conceal the fact or colour 
it in some way, or else make things so unpleasant for the 
raiyat, that he would rather pay and hold his tongue h 


* The private ce880», as distinct 
from the authorized ct^sses of old 
days, were legion, A few names 
will suftioiently imlicato their 
nature; thii.s, we find the ‘man- 
gan/ a benevolence to assist the 
Zatnindiir in debt; ‘nAjiii.’a con¬ 
tribution to cover the loss when 
some of the (•ultivnb>rs absconded 
or defaulted ; ‘ porvaiii ’ or * pur* 
bani.’ a charge to enable the Zlamin- 
dar to celebrate ‘ parva,' or religious 
festival daya. There were also 
levies for cm bank men t« (puihandn, 
for travelli 11 gexp«*n»e 8 of the Zumin- 
ditr, &c., vVc. As regards the 
nn>dern levy of cesj^es, 1 cannot do 
l»ettcr than quote from the Ad 
ministratiim Report of 1872-73. 


Those who caw to go into m<*re 
detail will also find, following the 
extract I make, a list of ces.sos, 
nhowing the variety and ingenuity 
which tiieir levy diapluyed. 

‘The modern Zaraindar taxes his 
raiyats for every extravagance or 
necessity that circumstances may 
8Ugge.st, as his predec^ossors taxed 
them in the past, lie will tax 
them for the supiMirt oT his Hgents 
of various kinda and degrees, for 
the jiaymont of hia income-tax ami 
his cess, for the (lurciiase of 

an elephant for hia own uae, for 
the cost of the stationery of 
his establishment, for the cost of 
printing the forms of his rent 
receipts, for the payment of J»)m 
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egiilation XXVII of 1793 gives a somewhaf^e^ 
accoTint of the abolished sdyer duties h It refers to 
the Ay{n-i-Akhari (vol. i. p. 359), as showing that Akbar 
had rescinded some, and that ’Alamgir (Aurangzeb), ‘ the 
last Emperor who maintained the full authority of the 
Mussulman government/ abolished seventy others. The 
abolition of all transit duties and marriage taxes, having 
been at an early time of the Company’s adnunistration 
enjoined (viz. in 1772), was to be maintained. But so 
anxious wore the Government not to injure the Zammd^rs, 


L'ivvyerw. The milkman gives his 
milk, the oilman liis oil, the weav'cr 
his clothes, thr confectioner his 
sweetmeats, the tishermnn. his tisli. 
The Zumimhlr levies benevolences 
from his miyats for a festival, for a 
religious ceremony, for a birth, for 
a marriage; ho exacts fees from 
them on all changes of their hold¬ 
ings, on the exchange of leases and 
agreements, and on all transfers 
and sales; he imposes a tine on 
them when he settles their pedty 
disputes, and when the police or 
wlion the magistrate visits his 
estaU*s ; ho levias black-mail on 
thorn when social scandals trans¬ 
pire, or when an offence or an affray 
is coinruitto<l. He eHtablishes liis 
fU'ivate pound near his cutcherry, 
and realizes a fine for every head 
of cattle that is caught tresp.assing 
«m the raiyats* crops. Tire ahwilb, 
as these illegal cesses are called, 
p'rvade the whi.le zamindriri sys¬ 
tem In every zamindilri there is 
a naih ; under the rniib tliere are 
gunulshtas; under the gumashta 
there are piyadas or peons. The 
naih exacts a ^ hisilbaira ’ or j^erqui- 
site for adjusting accounts annually. 
The miihs and gmiulHhta.s tak( tindr 
share in the regular abwab ; they 
have idso their own little nbwah. 
The nrtib oct;a.sionally indulges in 
an ominous raid in the ‘ mofu.ssil ’ 
tlui plain country away from the 
town or headqiiartors\ One rupts) 
is fxact-ed from every raiyat who 
has a rental, as he comes to proffer 
Jus respects. Collecting peons, when 
they ai-t; sent to summon raiyats to 


the landholder’s cutcherry, exact 
from tliem daily four or live annas 
as summon fees.* (D. 23, Body qf thu 
liepm-i.) 

On the other band, it should not 
be forgotten that all this nee-d only 
continue as long as the people them¬ 
selves choose ; but in fact it is the 
ingrained custom and is submitted 
to as long as it is kept within 
customary limits. Every potty 
native official is born to think that 
‘ wasrla ’ ^pickings and perquisites) 
are as much a part of his natural 
rights as air to hreatbe or water to 
<lri nk. Nor will the public seriously 
object ns long as he does his duty 
fairly. Wlien he tries to take too 
much and does ‘ /ulm * (petty 
tyranny), the people wdll turn on 
him, and u conviction for extortion 
is more or les.s attainable, according 
as the culprit still iia.s friends or is 
generally in the black books. 

Thesre is also a bright side to the 
question ; an amicable uridei*NCand- 
ing with a raiyat for some cesses 
w'ill often obviate a good deal of 
litigation about rout enhancement. 
This was the case in Orissa. In 
Macneile’s Meinmwidum on iho Kevewne 
Adtninistratim (1873b an interesting 
notice of the subject will bo found. 
The jwople complained of certain 
cesses, and the Zamindar imme¬ 
diately roMpouded by bringing suits 
under the Rent Act for enhance- 
incuit, and by mtosuriny their lands 
(St'O p. 408), 

* See Markby, Ai>pondix, pp. 
144" 148, authorities quoted. 
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§17. Other Allowances, 

There were other charges and allowances to be taken 
into account in the process of consolidating the Zamlnd^irs’ 
revenue liabilities into one sum. Allowances which bad 
been made to the Zarniiiddr, for expenses of collection, 
office charges,and the like, wore of course dul y considered and 
deducted in making up the totals, where the expense would 
continue to fall on the Zaminddr. Other payments which 
he formerly had to make and received allowance for, were 
now made by the State direct, so that no deduction had 
to bo made on account of them. Thus the payment of 
pensions and allowances to Muhammadan law-officers called 
Q^zis, other pensions, and the salaries of Rdmcngos^ were 
now to bo paid direct by the treasury, and the Zamindar 
was not concerned. 

Nor under the revised arrangements, was it necessary to 
make the Zamindar any allowance of land free of revenue 
as remuneration of office—he had now become proprietor 
of all, and his remuneration was amply secured in other 
ways. Such lands as were formerly held as ndnk^r, or by 
other similar name, were not excluded from assessment*. 


§ 18. Rehumption of Invalid Revenue-free Tloldirngs. 

When the calculation of the assessment on each estate 
was, so far, provided for, there was still another important 
and very troublesome matter to be disposed of. If in any 
Zamiiid^rf, a large portion of the land was held ‘ revenue- 
free ’ by landholders on the estate, owing to royal favour 


' But if the Zanu'iKlur r€*fu8«^d to show n g^xxl title (IU*g. VITI. 1793, 
engAge, h© would contitiiio to hold secs, 37 39';- 
a«oh l.nod revenue free, if he could 
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But 


at, it IB obvious that the Zammdilr could ni 
to make good the revenue to the treasury, 
in some cases the Zaruind 4 r himself had made such grants, 
and then he had to make good the State claims as a matter 
of course; the grant he made operated against himself, 
not against the State, 

It was however known that in the disordered state of 
the late Governinent, a great number of claims to hold 
revenue-free were really invalid, and so the land was liable 
to be assessed, or as it is technically called, ‘resumed.’ 
This subject demands a somewhat fuller notice. It may 
now seem a matter of dry detail, but at the time it affected 


the livelihood of many hundreds, or indeed thousands, and 
involved a vast amount of Government revenue. 

When a Government is strong, it is very careful about 
titles assigning the revenue of lands away from the treasury, 
and about granting lands to be held revenue-free. It was 
no doubt reckoned a pious duty to make such grants for 
mosques, temples, schools, dharmsAlas (or rest-houses), or to 
the famiHes of reputed saints or men of eminent piety and 
learning. But it is also an easy thing, when the treasury 
is empty through waste and corruption, to assign revenue- 
free lands to favourites or to persons to be rewarded, who 
ought pro|>crly to have received cash pensions or life- 
grants. In short, though there is a legitimate use of 
revenue-lree grants which the oriental mind approves, still 
it is easy to abuse the institution and to forget that in all 
eases they mean freeing one set of persons from taxation at 
the expense of others who have, in the end, to make up the 
loss. In the decline of the Mughal empire, not only were 
such grants multiplied, but a groat many of them were 
made by subordinate officials who had no real authority : 
not only so, but a considerable number of grants wore held 
under no authority at all, or were supported by forged 
title-deeds. 

It was therefore necessary in the proclamation of 1793, 
announce that a scrutiny of revenue-free claims would be 
made. ‘ The Governor-General in Council will impose such 
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Sl 


lent as he may deem equitable, on all lands at present 
IienatecP and paying no public revenue, which have been, 
or may prove to be. held under illegal or invalid titles/ The 
grants are spoken of as * Idkhir/ij ’ grants; and the lands were 
‘ Ukhii'dj ’ lands. The name is derived from two Arabic 
words, ‘ U,' the negative, and ‘ kbiriij/ revenue or land-tax. 

These gi*ants had been either made by royal authority 
(bddshdhi). in wdiich case they were dealt with under Regu¬ 
lation XXXVII of 1793,. or hukilnii’ (incorrectly hukmi), 
i. e. made by authorities other than the king, called in the 
Regulations * non-bddsh< 4 hi,’ and these are dealt with in 
Regulation XIX of 1793. It was the latter class that were 
the most likely to he doubtful in origin ; properly speaking, 
they were all invalid. The Regulation recites that if a 
Zainmdiir had made such a grant (in past days) it was 
considered void. On the subject of grants assumed to be 
made by ‘ officers appointed to the temporary Buperintend- 
ence of the collection of the revenue, under pretext that 
the laiid w^as for pious or charitable uses/ some were no 
doubt bond fide ; but, says the preamble, 'in general, they 
were given for the personal advantage of the grantee, or 
with a view to the clandestine appropnation of the produce 
to the grantor,’ or were given for a money consideration to 
him. Government settled the Zamindar’s estate jrnnn 
without reference to such grants and exclusive of them. 
Consequently it was at liberty to ‘resume,’ i.e. to impose 
an assessment on, all that were invalid. In determining 
to do this, Government generously enough said that if the 
grant was less than 100 Idglids in extent, the assessment 
'imuld not he for the henefit of GweTument htU for the estate 
—would be in fact claimable as rent. It is said that botiv 
these Regulations failed,—as might bo expected in the 


* This phrase * alienated ’ is corn- 
moner in Bombay and Madras than 
elat'where; il refers rather the 
alienation the revenue from the 
tr«*«sury than to tho land itfwdf. 
Of course Uoverninont might have 
laud at dispoviiJ, and grunt both it 
and the revenue* due on it; and 


in that ca.se ‘alienation* would 
be u>w‘d in an ordinary sonao. But 
where th<* land did not belong t» 
Clovorniucnt, ‘alienation* refernd 
to giving up the revenue demand, 
and the consequent lien or ultiniatt* 
title, which Ooverniiiint has over, 
or to, all land whatsoever. 
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of a survey and any sufficient land records; for I 
suppose that by ‘ failing * it is meant that the claims did 
not come to light. The law was accordingly revised by 
Regulation II of 1819, and again by Regulation III of 
1828. This latter enactment appointed a Court of * Special 
Commissioners’; and after they had done what they could 
for many years, they were abolished by order of Govern¬ 
ment in 1846. The more modern procedure of Registration 
and Certificate, which will be described in the sequel, have 
at length done everything that is wanted. 

The Zaminddrs who were thus empowered to ‘resume’ 
all the petty estates for their own benefit, were long loath 
to do 80. No doubt where the ‘mu’iiti’ was for a pious 
purpose, it would have been contrary to the public feeling 
to resume; but if many were created, as asserted, either as 
a means of raising money or otherwise irregularly, it is not 
so easy to see why they should have been tenderly dealt 
with; at a later date, when the Zamind^ris changed hands, 
successors wore not so particular, and resumption suits 
became common^. 


§ 19. Principles of Resumption. 

In order to simplify matters, all grants made previous 
to the 12th August, 1765 (date of grant of the diwdni), 


* Soo this explained in Mark by, 
p. 7. 1 take occasion to observe 

tliat Ido not quite follow the learned 
author in his remark that the 
Regulations gave an extraordinary 
faeiUty to the estate-holder to re¬ 
sume, or that they laid the burden 
of proof on the persons claiming to 
hold frtH> in a manner contrary to 
the usual rule; hut perhaps the 
remark is duo to the confusion, 
w'hioh undoubtedly ia traceable in 
the law, between (t^^ssing revcnvie 
or rent (as the case might be) and 
^iecling the claimant from the land. 
As far as the (daim to rent is con¬ 
cerned, the rent was only what 
had before becni the State revenue 
demand ; every acre of cultivated 
laud i.s bound to pay this ; con¬ 


sequently, everybody asserting a 
grant or claim not to pay, is surely 
most naturally the person who.>has 
to take the burdiui of proof and 
produce his exemption. It may be 
that he lias no grant, but has been 
allowed to go free so long, that now 
it would be hard to charge him ; 
but that is a matter of the nature 
of liis title ; it is beside the question 
of who should take tln^ burden of 
proof in the first in.stance. On the 
other hand, if it was a question of 
ejecting from the land, then the 
burden is, of course, the other way. 
The man in possession on an appa 
rtmt title is to remain until some 
one else prove.s his superior title, or 
proves that the other has no busi* 
neas there. 
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J^ccgmzed as valid without question, by whatever 
authority they might have been made, and whether in 
writing or without it: the only condition was, that the 
claimant (or his predecessor) should have actually, and 
bond fide, obtained possession of the land so granted pre¬ 
vious to the date mentioned, and that the land had not 
already been declared liable to pay revenue by the oflScers, 
or under the orders, of Government. 

Grants subsequent to I 7 ^ 5 > before the date of the 
decennial Settlement (taken as December ist, 1790^), were 
invalid (with a few unimportant exceptions). So also were 
grants after December 1790. 

The provisions of both Regulations refer only to the 
revenue question, not to the right in the soil, which, if 
disputed, could be settled in the Civil Court. 


§ 30. Terms of Settlement for sucli L(fnds. 

When a grant lapsed to Government or was resumed, 
the Settlement was to he made, in perpetnUki, with the 
person entitled to hold the land, which became an in¬ 
dependent ‘ tain q ’—a separate proprietary estate. 

In the case of grants made between 1765 and ist Decem¬ 
ber, 1790, Section 7 of Regulation XIX of 1793 contem¬ 
plated certain differences as to amount of assessment, 
which are rather complicated; and it is now of no impor¬ 
tance to go into them. These rules applied also (Section 8) 
to grants resumed in favour of Zamind^rs, but with certain 
directions as to ascertaining the revenue without expemso 
to the gi'antee. 

The Government seems to have been more anxious to 
facilitate the resumption by the landholders of the invalid 
lajihirdj gi’ants of less than 100 bights, than it was to 
secure to the State the larger invalid gi*ants. Section 10 
invalidated all grants since December 179® > if the 

Zaminddr himself, or a predecessor, had made the grant, ho 


* 1198 Fasli era of Bengal (see Book I, ebap. i. p. 13}* 
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•ecjatclB 


hiH own act \ The grant was invalid as regard 
the revenue (become the rent), and as regards the soil also, 
if it purported .to include the latter: ^and no length of 
possession shall be hereafter considered to give validity to 
any such grant.’ 


§ 21. Procedure. — Limitation. 

The Settlement-holder (or manager, should the estate 
happen to be held ^Jshds’) was empowered to levy rent 
(or to eject an unentitled holder of the land) without any 
action in Court or notice to any Revenue Ofliccu*; but this 
applied only to invalid grants dating afte7* ^790. In ordei* 
to assess, or to eject from a grant pre^jiouH to 1790, a 
regular suit was at first required (Section ii). 

Section 30 of Regulation 11 of 1819 endeavoured to 
facilitate resumptions of grants previous to 1790, by saying 
that the application to resume might be presented direct to 
the Collector, or if presented to a Civil Court, should be 
referred to the Collector for an opinion ; but this was found 
inconvenient and was repealed in 1862 (Bengal Act VII). 

It should be remarked that the landholders at no time 
largely availed tliemselves of the summary power given in 
Section 10 of Regulation XIX of 1793, i>referred to 
resort to the Civil Court even when the practice of resump¬ 
tion became more general In conseciuence, Section 30 
of Regulation II of 1819 was frequently misapplied : it 
was not intended to apply to cases under Section 10 of 
Regulation XIX (regarding which no suit at all was needed, 
and therefore if one was tiled it was the landholder’s own 
pleasure); it was designed to facilitate inquiry as to grants 
before 1790, for which a suit -ivas needed: but it got applied 


^ Tho motivo for this was tli© 
principle — which is not unknown 
in other revenue law’s—that the 
n‘Vf‘nuo-pay©r ought not to be 
allowed ;or encxiuraged i impru* 
dently to give away his lands free 
the revenue (which new becauie 


his rmi), and so anitract himsi^/ 

«>/ the pttoer of mwtiug his own 
n>voime engagements to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

^ See Markby. p. 8, and the cases 
there quoted. 
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!1 the Privy Coimcil ruled that it could not legally 
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'rhe power given under Section lo, above referred to, 
was, however, taken away by Act X of iiJ 59 > land¬ 

holder was required to file his suit, which, however, lay to 
the Collector as a Revenue Court: and when this Act was 
repealed by Act VIII of 1869, the reference was re-trans- 
foiTed to the Civil Court, as in all other matters. 

It was also ultimately ruled by the Px'ivy Council, that 
notwithstanding the terms above (juoted, the Government 
right to resume was subject to the law of liinitatioUy and 
that, by parity of reasoning, so was the Zaiuind^r’s^ The 
modern limitation law (1877, Act XV) sets the question 
at rest, since Article 130 of Schedule II expressly gives 
twelve years as the limit for a private resumption suit; 
and all suits by the Secretary of State are limited to sixty 
years. 


§ Z 2 . ^ Thdnaddn Lands* 


Among other ‘ resumptiom ’ it may be proper to mention 
that the Zainindars were relieved from the responsibility of 
maintaining police forces, and so lands held free under the 
name of ‘thanaddri,’ to provide for them, were resumed and 
tissessed The ‘chdkarari’ lands hold for village service — 
i.e. for village watchmen or ‘ chaukulars ’ and ‘ huldhirs ’ — viir 

are not included in this. 0^1793- 


§ 23. The Waste Lands 

Although we gather, from the early reports and his¬ 
tories, that, at the date of the Permanent Settlement, a very 
large proportion of Bengal was uncidtivated and covered 
with jungle, the matter attracted no definite attention. 


' This was Ix'cause, in tho limit¬ 
ation law then in force (Regulation 
tl of 18051, it waa provided that 
‘ nothing ... in any part of the 
vxhting Regulations ’ should be held 


to authorize a suit barred by tho 
various jiorioda proscribed ; so tliat 
tho terms quoted above, out of 
Section lo, Regulation XIX of 1793, 
wore over ridden. 
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Perhaps it was less proaiinent in the central districts that 
formed the important revenue-paying tracts. 

At all events, it was assumed that the boundaries of 
Zaiuiiid^ris or other estates were known. And all that was 
within the boundary belonged to the proprietor, whethei* 
waste or cultivated; so that many hue ‘ sal ’ forests and 
other such lands have become included as private property, 
though, ill the absence of any detailed survey or register 
of fields, it was quite impossible, in most cases, for any 
one to tell whether the waste was really paH of the ‘ estate ’ 
or not. 

That some waste was so, goes without saying; for the 
extension of the Zaralnddr’s income, by bringing under the 
plough lands that were uncultivated, was one of the means 
most fi’ei|uently spoken of, by which his wealth was to be 
assured. 

I do not find any mention of ‘excess waste lands’ (i.e. 
not included in any one’s estate) till Eegulation II of 1819. 
Even then notliing is said about the want of title of 
persons who liad squatted or occupied; only it is said such 
lands were liable to be assessed to revenue. The Kegula- 
tion refeiTe<l especially, as instances of such lands, to— 

(a) lands cultivated in the Sundarbans’^ (these were 
chiefly on the higher parts of the delta—better 
protected from inundation, and probably exten¬ 
sions or encroachments from the permanently 
cultivated estates inland); 

(It) ‘chars’ and islands formed in rivers; and other 
alluvial accretions since the decennial Settlement; 
(e) lands which did not come under the Settlement 
specially let out on clearing leases l)y Collectors. 

The assessment was to be on the ‘ principles of the 
General Kcgulatious,’ and therefore permanent (see Section 
6 of Eegulation I of 1793). 

' A vast tract of foroiit int<»r8ecte<i 34 - Pt'rg«nnah8, Khuiuil and Bakii*- 
by n»yriadH of tidal strt'ams and betwwm the ninin niouth of 

oret'ka. and forming the ftouthorn the HughU on the west and tho 
or doItA portion of the districts of Megnd river on the cast 






* CommissionerH have like\vise, from time to time, been ap¬ 
pointed, under the orders of Oovernment, to maintain and 
enforce the public rights in different districts, in which exten¬ 
sive tracts of country, unowned and unoccupied at the time of 
the Permanent Settlement, are now liable to assessment, or, 
being still ivastCy belong to the State/ 


This is the fii’st legislative declaration I have found on 
the sul)ject of the title to waste lands (see Chap. V, p. 236). 
And while it also follows from this that all lands ‘ ovrned * 
iuid occupied were liable to be assessed (and that per¬ 
manently), no others could claim a Permanent assessment. 
In other words, the benefit of the Regulations extended to 
estates then occupied, even without title, not to all that might 
thereafter be created by new occupation and cultivation. 

shall have occasion to notice how waste lands were 
disposed of in several instances in the sequel. Here it is 
sufficient to notice what the vSettlement Regulations in¬ 
tended on the subject. 


§ 24. of the Zaminddrs Podtion under 

the Pemuinent Settlement, 

The result of these various provisions may now be 
summarized. 

(a) The Zamind^r was only required to pay one sum, 

wdth no extra cesses on the land. 

(b) The 'ahvdb* were abolished; and he was not allowed, 

in his turn, to levy such charges on his raiyais, 

(<•) The ‘Sayer’ were not charged in the revenue; 
some items w^ero left to benefit the estate, others 
were abolished, and others (excise, road-tolls, &c.) 
were taken out of the land-revenue account 
altogether and separately collected by the Ooveni- 
ment. 

(d) The Zaminddr was not allowed to have any deduc- 
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tiong from his sum total on the plea of pri\ 
lands revenue-free as ‘ nankar ‘ or subsistence 
allowance. 

(e) Nor to claim deductions on the ground of grants of 
land revenue-free made by the former Government 
or by its officers, unless these were valid on the 
terms prescribed by law. All others wore ‘re¬ 
sumed ’ and assessed. This did not affect the 
Zainiuddrs if the ‘resumed’ grant was over loo 


bigh^ls, because such w^ere treated as neparaie 
estates and assessed. Eut, as regards smaller 
grants, the Zamindar got the benefit of the re¬ 
sumption, and it was left to him to resume or 
not, under tlie prescribed procedure, as he chose. 

(/) The ZaininclAr was not allowed deductions for 
pensions, pay of Qdzis, or of Kdndmjos, or for 
police lands—because the State no longer required 
him to meet any such charges. 


§ 25 . Profit left to Zamiiuldr. 


The Settlement thus made with the ZamuuMrs for one 
consolidated lump sum of revenue, w^as supposed, In theory, 
to represent nine-tenths of wdiat tliey received directly in 
rent from the raiyats, the remaining tenth being allowed 

responsibility^. In reality, 


to them for their trouble and 


* Kegiilation Vtll of 1793. 
Section 77 ; and Wliinfioid'a 
l.aic aryl hacHce of Ikfu/al ',1874 , 
\}. II. That was also the theorj' 
under the native rule. The Zainin- 
dura wore to pay in the wliole of 
tlieir oolloi tionid, less only a piu* 
ventage allowed them for the 
trouhio (called mushahanU, toge ther 
with Hoiiu- jvllowances (called ‘ lua/.- 
kunlt'), for charitable and re¬ 
ligious purposes—to keep lamps at 
the tombs of saints to pre^^crve the 
‘ tpid.^m rasiil’ or bK»t-prints of tlu* 
Frophot, to give khainit or alms to 
the i>o<>r, to pay the village or 
minor I'ovcnue offici.Us to support 


the pions or niessougors, to Iieep 
up the office, Ac., 

If anything is wanting to show 
how utterly unlike a ’Ifludlord' th j 
Zuniiiidar originally was, this will 
supply the want. He got nothing in 
the nalurtf of rent from Uie land, TJie 
vaiyat took the l>alance of its yield 
afti^r paying the Governmf'iit sbai» 
;the balance to him being often 
small enough^ and the Zanhndilr 
had to account to Government for 
t he whole of his collections, glutting 
back only such allowance as tho 
.State made him to ktx‘p up his 
office, &c., and to romunerate him 
for his trouble. Whatever ho made 
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addr, when made landlord, got all the increasi 
^8 the raising of rente gradually came to be under¬ 
stood), and, in any case, he got the benefit of all extenuon 
of (Mltivationi as well as all the ‘ sdyer ’ items from 
fisheries, fruit, grazing, &c., and the benefit of all invalid 
grants (under loo bighds) which he chose to resume. And 
with all these sources of income, it very soon came to pass 
that the revenue payment was nothing at all resembling 
nine-tenths of the total receipts from the estate. 


§ 26. Sdtlooieni ArrangenientH regarding the Zaminddrs^ 
dealings with the Raiyats. 

The Settlement procedure certainly involved very little 
action with reference to the raiyats,—the great body of 
agriculturists,—now reduced to a secondary position under 
the Zamlndto. The Regulations may bo said to have 
hoped much and provided little. What they did, however, 
though it might, in some respects, be conveniently noticed 
hero, had better he passed over, for the reason that I must 
recur to the subject (of landlord and tenant) at a later 
stage, and it is an object to avoid repetition. I will there¬ 
fore simply reserve the provisions of the Regulation regard¬ 
ing raiyats or tenants to a subsequent chapter. 


§ 27. Registration of Landed Estates* 

It will next be asked, what attempt was made to prepare 
registers of estates and records of other rights under the 
Permanent Settlement ? 

As there was no survey or demarcation of estates, the 
only thing that could be done was to prepare a descriptive 
register, showing the names of estates and the villages, and 
local subdivisions of land included in it. Regulation 

for himself was derived from nilors contracted with the Zamiii' 
rovenue freti land,—that held as ddr for a fixed sum, this soon came 
* nanJkir/ or from the levy of un- to bo regarded aa somethiiig apart 
authorized cesses. In time, it is from the total rents paid in by the 
true, he came to get something very raiyats. 
like rent. When the later Native 
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of 1793 contemplated a general register of 
ying revenue immediately to Government. Each estate 
was to be described by name, and it was to bo mentioned 
whether it consisted of a village, a tappa (group of villages), 
or a pargana ; whether it was a jdgir gi'ant, or a taluq, or 
any other special form of grant (of which wo shall hear 
when we come to the chapter on Tenures). If the estate 
had been partitioned, the shares wore to be specified. And 
should portions of estates lie in different districts, the term 
‘ qismat ’ (section or fragment), was to bo prefixed. 

The registers were also supposed to show the local name 
and the (nominal) area of each village and pargana, with 
the names of the landlord, farmer of rent, &c. 


The registers were to be renewed every five years; and a 
register noting intermediate changes in the proprietorship, 
partitions and other like occurrences aftecting the estates, 
was to be kept up. 

lo facilitate this work^ the Civil Courts were to send 
copies of all decrees which affected land, and the Board of 
Revenue were to notify sales made under the Revenue Re¬ 
covery laws. Registrars of deeds were also to send notices, 
and proprietors were to give due information of transfei-s of 
property, failing which they became liable to penalty. 

Separate registers were kept up of revenue-free estates, 
and of those which, being invalid, w^ere resumed and assessed 
to revenue. 


These rules were first revised by Regulation VIII of 
1800, which mentions the failure^ w'hich had occurred, and 


' I do not mean, by tho failure 
of the early re<;orcl8, to imply that 
tho authors of tlie ^*ttlenient pur- 
posoly neglected tho work. On tho 
contrary, ‘The original intention,' 
wiys Sir G.Campbell, ‘of the framers 
of tho Permanent Settlement, was 
to record all rights The kaniing<js 
and patwilris were to register all 
holdings, all ti-ansfers, lUl rent- 
rolls, and nil iXKieipta and pay¬ 
ments ; and every five years there 
was to be filed in the public offices 
a complete n‘gi»t€»r of all land- 


tenures. But the task was a diffi¬ 
cult one: there was delay in carrying 
it out. English ideas of the rights 
of a landloni and of the advantage 
of non-interference, began more 
and moi'e to prevail in Bengal, 
The Executive more and more ab¬ 
negated the functions of recording 
rights and protecting tho inferior 
holders, and left everything to the 
judicial tribunals. The patwdiis 
fell into disuse, or became the mere 
servants of t!ie Zamindilrs: the 
kanungos were abolished. No record 
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long other changes, that the registers should 
^ parganas. There is no ocwision to go into detail, 
as the rules have long since been repealed. They never 
v?ere, or could have been, fully carried out, so impossible is 
it to manage Records of rights without a survey. 


§ a8. Registration of Under-tenures. 

But no registration of under-tenures, or record of the 
nature and extent of the rights of cultivators and lessees 
subordinate to the landlords, was made. And this was a 
serious want, because after all the ‘taliiq’ grantees and 
others had been ‘separated* (and so recorded as estate- 
holders on their own account), there must have remained a 
large number of ^ dependerit * taluqs, ‘ muqarraii * and ‘ istim- 
rftri* lessees, and others (of whom we shall afterwards hear), 
whose rights were certainly above those of tenants, and 
ought therefore to have been recorded. The Settlement 
Regulations, however, though by no means ignoring such 
rights, or wishing to destroy them, thought it enough to 
assume that there were fixed terms of the grant by which 
the tenure originated, and to declare these binding. The 
want of proper authoritative registers of such tenures and 
their holders long continued; and it is only of lato years 
that the registration has been put on a better footing. A 
notice of the present practice, however, belongs to a later 
stage of our study. 


§ 29. The weans of recovering the Revenue, — Sale-laws. 

I have already alluded to the first indication of the Sale 
LAWS. The Government had dealt liberally with the 
Zamind^rs; it had given them a valuable property, and 
socurtKi them by a permanent limit to the State revenue 
demand. It w^as, therefore, thought only fair that, in 

of tho rights of the raiyats and tained for a time, fell into disuse.’ 
inferior holdere was over made; (Sir O. Campljoirs Land Stfsfem 0/ 
and even the quinquennial regist<!r India—Cobden Club PaperSf p. 14®)- 
of superior rights, which was main- 
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a, the State revenue should be paid with the * 
kg punctuality required to meet the pressing needs of the 
treasury ; and it was held, without question, that if the 
landlord did not or could not, pay, he must be removed 
at once, by the sale of the whole or a part of the estate, as 
circumstances sliould indicate. In those early days, the 
Revenue instalments were payable monthly) and it was 
held that failure to pay any month’s due justified an 
immediate sale^. But in 1799 the rule was relaxed. Regu¬ 
lation YIT provided that no sale should take place till the 
end of the year^ and thus give more time. And, as the 
landlord was dependent on the recovery of his rents for 
his ability to pay, a summary power of distraint for rent 
was given him. The sanction of the Br)ard of Revenue was 
also required before a sale was ordered ; and only such part 
of the estate as would suiRce was actually sold. Interest 
was not charged on arrears; and this is still the law. 

The law of summary distraint was oppressive to the 
raiyats, but we are not concerned with that here, but only 
with the law^ for recovery of arrears of revenue and its 
efleot on the system. As the revenue got lighter and 
lighter, and the landlords had more and more power 
against the rent-payers, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
the provisions against revenue default should have been 
made more stringent. The next Regulation of importance 
was Regulation XI of i8aa, which made it no longer neces** 
sary to issue process of attachment or try any turangement 
for direct collection, before putting up the estate (or part 
of it) to sale. 

This law lasted till 1841, when Act XII replaced it; this 
in its turn was repealed in 1845; and Act XI of 1859 began 
what I may call the * modem sale law ’—to which reference 
will be made in the chapter headed ^ Revenue Business and 
Pi’ocedure.’ 


^ Kaye, p. 185. As a matter of 
fact, tho first Reg\ilalion, XV of 
1793, proscribed the ordinary pro- 
ceea against debtors, viz. the im¬ 
prisonment of the person, and tho 


sale of his property. Regulation III 
of 1794 al>olished the imprisonment 
of the defaulting proprietor, and 
eubstitutod a power of jinmediato 
said of his estate. 
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•"§L 


of easting encumlrancee when the 
Estate was sold. 

One feature of the sale law, which was early allowe<l 
to be necessary, deserves to be mentioned. Besides the 
\inder-teniixe8, which existed in the shape of dependent 
taluqs and other privileged holdings, it became the cuBtora 
with the landlords to divest themselves of the trouble of 
management, by farming out portions of their estate. 

The detail of this will appear later on, but it is obvious 
that the result was to create, on most estates, numerous 
under-tenures. All these were so many encumbrances 
on the estate; and if, when the landlord’s interest was 
sold for an'cars, all these remained valid, the net interest 
saleable would, in all probability, not fetch enough at 
auction to realize the arrear. As early as Regulation Reg. XLIV 
XLIV of 1793, we find that when an estate is auctioned for 
arrears— 


‘ all engagements which such proprietor shall have contracted 
with dependent taluqd&rs whose taluqs may be situated in the 
lands sold; as also all leases to under-farmers, and pattds to 
raiyats [with certain exceptions] .... shall stand cancelled from 
the day of sale, and the purchaser .... shall be at liberty to 
collect from such dependent taluqdiirs, &c., whatever the former 
proprietor would have been entitled to demand, according to 
the establiBhed usages and rates of the pargaiia, &c., had the 
engagements so cancelled never existed.* 

This did not apply to absolute alienations (e.g. to reverse 
a sale actually made), nor to leases to Europeans, of lands 
for dwelling-houses, gardens, or manufactories; nor did it 
interfere with the assessment imposed by the Permanent 
Settlement^. 

But this wholesale avoidance of contracts made by the 
defaulting landlord, was soon recognized to bo excessive. 
We gradually find new Pwcgulations softening the terms. 

* So that, when the estate was Fomiancnt Settlement would, in 
sold, the Collector could not offer it many inatances, liavo boon got nU 
at n new asaessment, otherwise the of. 
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Regulation I of i8oi protected arrangomentB that 
^ight have been concluded during the year premous to 
the date of Bale. Next, Regulation XI of iH 2 Z modified the 
general rule. It no longer provided that such leases, &c., 
‘stood cancelled* but only that they were ‘liable to he 
annulled* by the purchaser; and it was also expressly 
allowed that five classes of persons who had an heritable 
and transferable interest, or raiyats who had a right of 
occupancy, could not have their engagements annulled. 
This was perhaps implied, but not stated, by the earlier 
law. 

The Sale laws of 1841 and 1845 are very much the same 
in these respects, but expressly declare the right of the 
purchaser to enhance the rents of all under-tenures and 
(after notice given) to eject tenants, subject to exceptions, 
five in number. 

Nothijig furthei' was changed till 1859. The only in¬ 
terest these earlier provisions now have is as illustrating 
how the revenue system grew, and how ideas regarding 
sales, under-tenures, and enhancement of rents, were gra¬ 
dually modified. But it is to be remembered that titles to 
existing property may' still depend on the laws which were 
in force at the time when the sales, under which they arose, 
took place, and therefore the early laws cannot be omitted 
altogether from notice. 


How many difficulties have arisen out of this principle of 
sale, and the necessaiy * clear title ’ which goes with it, and 
how those difficulties had been mot, belongs to a later 
section, where we shall deal with the modern law in its 
practical application. 


of the Pemnanent Settlement and its Laws, 

Having now taken a general retro.spect of the principles 
and practice of the Permanent Settlement, as regards the 
persons settled with, the nature of the revenue, the method 
of its assessment, the treatment of the waste land, the 
registration of estates, and the recovery of arrears of reve* 
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__ may proceed to inako a general retrospect of wEat 

the effects of the Settlement have been. 

The decennial Settlement, made permanent in 1793, ex¬ 
tended to Bengal, BihAr, and Orissa—the Orissa of these 
daye being (I may repeat) the tract between the Rupnarain 
and SubainrekbA rivers, now in the Midnaporo district 
In general terms, it may be said that it disappointed 
many expectations and produced sevex’al results that were 
not anticipated. It has been stated that, at first, the 
revenue levied from the ZainlndArs and others made pro¬ 
prietors, was heavy ; but as the effects of British peace and 
security made themselves felt, and as the value of laud and 
its produce rose, and waste lands were brought under the 
plough, the assessments became proportionately lighter and 
lighter And it must be borne in mind that every estate 
at the time of its original assessment contained considerable, 


* The land-revenue, thougU per- 
uiaitently fixed in 1793, liable 
to bo increaaod by cmhwch which had 
nothing to do with the asHesament 
of the original estate* ; for example, 
the ZuinindArs were relieved of 
police charges, and the lands held 
free for the purpose would be called 
in and as the arrangements 

w'ero completed. Then the gradual 
resumption of invalid revenue-free 
tenures causcjd an increase, as well 
as the assessment of land held in 
itxcees (‘tauflr ’ in revenue language) 
of the proper estate (Itog. II of 1819): 
and them were other eaust^w. This 
is exclusive of the revenue of tem¬ 
porarily setthMi estates, or lands 
held by Government. Tlie Per¬ 
manent Settlement Revenue was 
Hl>out K. 3.85,87,732, In 1828-29, 
the demand hwl risen to Company's 
R. 3,04,27,770, in 1846-47 it M'as 
B.3,12,52,676, and in 1848 49 R.3,40, 
96,605. In 1856 57 it apj^^ars at 
the slightly reduced figure of 3,37, 
38,783, In the following year it rose 
to 3»39 »iOj 632. In i88aK83 it was 
R, 3,62,78.355: the increase during 
the ten years previously had been 
more than a lakh a year. In 1888- 
89 the permanently Settled Re¬ 
venue was R. 3,32,90,777 {Rev. Adm. 


Rep. p. a). Those figures are cal¬ 
culated for the whole of tho dis¬ 
tricts in the old Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, excluding Chota Nagpore 
(Chuiiya Niigpur), which had not 
then been settled (RepoH, 1883), 

* The revenue assessed in 1790 
93 being, as just stated, Company's 
R.2,85,87,722.orunderthreonullions 
of pound.*, the Zamindars wchto esti¬ 
mated to get, as their profit, a sum 
equal to about a tenth of the total 
assessment. They no doubt got 
more; but even if wo say a fifth, 
instead of a tenth, the rental or 
profit would be under a million. 
At the present day, judging from 
tho valuation for road-cess (made in 
respect of the rent paid to landlords 
by toiiants and tenure-holders of all 
c lasses,the value of land in tho 
direct possession of the proprietors), 
a fair estimate of the rental made it 
thirteen millions, and it must have 
largely increased since that date, 
nie revenue they pay now is al>out 
three and a-quarter millions. So 
that even on the rule of ‘ half-rental 
assets-the revenue' prevalent in 
Horthem India, they pay lesa than 
half (probably leas than one third) 
of what other landoumora have to 
pay. 
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/ery large, areas of ciilturable waste of great vaTueT 
as this was entirely imassessed, all the immense sub- 
sequent extension of cultivation was so much clear profit 
to the owner 

Before, however, these changes ))egan to tell, the assess¬ 
ments were heavy enough to necessitate diligence and 
prudence; and the landlords were not able at once to keep 
pace with the inflexible demand. The consequence was 
a very widespread default. As just now explained, the 
law practically stood to enforce a sale of the estate (or paii 
of it), directly the owner was in arrears, and it followed 
that large numbers of estates were put up to sale. 


^In T796-97,,’ says the late Mr. J. Macneile®, ‘lands bearing 
a total revenue of Sicca® R. 14,18,756, were sold for arrears, 
and in 1797-98 the jama* of lands so sold amounted to Sicca 
R. 22,74,076. By the end of the century, the greater portions 
of the estates of the Nadiya, Rajsliiihi, Bishnpur, and Diii 4 jpur 
RAjas, had been alienated. The BardwAu estate was seriously 
crippled, and the Blrbhiim Zamfndarf completely ruined. A 
host of smaller Zamfnddrfs slmred the same fate. In fact, it is 
scarcely too much to say that, within the ten years that imme¬ 
diately followed the Permanent Settlement, a complete revolu¬ 
tion took place in the constitution and ownership of the estates 
which formed the subject of that Settlement.' 


One ettect of the ‘ Sale Law ’ was to reduce very greatly 
the size of the Zainfnddrfs, for up to 1845 they were sold 
piecemeal. The making into separate estates of taluqs, the 
owners of which established a claim to be dealt with sepa- 


* Qovomraeut, no doubt, after- 
wnrd« n?auinfHl, and aasesned sepa- 
ratoly, somo largo aroaaof wattte, but 
it WR« waste iinpr(]^rly or fraud- 
uleutlyaiinoxed tothoestate. Many, 
if not ino0t, estates had a great deal 
of waste which was confessedly 
included in their boundaries. 

* Mcmmxmdum tm the Ad- 

minialration of the Lon>er Prottpic^ qf 
Bengal , Calcutta, 1873 , p. 9, 

* Tho ‘ Sikka' was the first nipo© 
struck (in 1773) by the Company at 


Munthidiib^ld. but still b*>aring the 
uaiue of tho Mughal Em|^>eror ShAh 
Akm In Regulation XXXV of 
1793, it was enacted that this coin 
was to bo legal tender, and vras 
bear the 19th year of the Emperor’s 
ndgu for uniformity sake. Speak¬ 
ing roughly, three ‘ Company’s ru- 
’equalled two aiA-Mi. Tho sikka 
containtKi 17613 grains Troy, an<l 
the nipeo afterwaids introduced in 
1835 as the ‘ Company’s/ 165 grains, 
of pure silver. 
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^rom the ZaiuincMrs, and the effect of partit 
iao tended to the same result. The tendency to mb- 
divide estates is also great, and' especially in Bih^r. In 
twenty years, the number of estates was doubled in Patna 
division, and in Tirhdt (MuzafFarpur and Darbhanga dis¬ 
tricts) was more than tiebled. Taking the figures for 
1882-3, out of a total number of 110456 estates borne on 
the roll of 39 districts of Btjngal proper and Bihdr, 457, 
or 0*41 per cent, only, are great properties, with an area of 
20,000 acres or upwards: 12,304, or iiM per cent., range 
from 500 to 20,000 acres; while the number of estates 
which fall short of 500 acres, is 97,695, or 88*4 per cent, of 
the whole L 

In Chittagong, however, the estates were always small, 
and in Bihfir there never were any very large Zamind^rfs. 


§ 32. Districts affected by the Permanent Settlement. 

The Pemianent Settlement extended over the following 
districts in Bengal, as the districts are now constituted: — 


U^rdwiiQ. 

Bankui’a. 

Birt>hum. 

Hooghly (Hughlf). 
Howrah '^Haura;. 
d 4 <Pergunnahs. 
Jo8»oro (Jaaur). 
Khulna. 


Pain A 
OfiyA 
Shdhiibtid. 
MuzalTarpur*. 


Benoau 

Nadiyfl. 

Muryliidilb^ld. 

Oin^jpur. 

Malda. 

Kiijhshdhi. 

Bangpur. 

Bogra (Bagiiril). 
Pabn6. 

Bihaiu 

Darbhanga*. 

S^rnn. 

Champuran. 


MaimanBingh. 

Faddpur. 

B^kirganj. 

Chittagong (ChiUU* 
grAoh). 

Noacolly (Nawakhiili). 
Tipperah (Ttpnl). 
Dacca (D^ikha). 


Purneah (Parniya). 
Bhagalpur. 
Monghyr (Mungf*r . 


Theae turo form Uie old Tirlnit I>i*trict 


Sartaua.— Part of the Santal Porgpnnahs adjoining the Regulation 
Districts. 

Orisima. —Me<inipur (Midnapore\ except one pargaiia which was 
settled along with Kaiiik tC’uttack). 

CifoTA Naopore (ChutiyA Nigpur). Parts of all the districts. 


Report, 1883, p. 4. 
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estates in the Mdnbhum, Singbhum, Loli^rdagga^ 
I^zdribdgh districts (now in the Chntiy^ Ndgpur Divi¬ 
sion) came under Permanent Settlement, though they are 
‘ non-Regulation districts,* because they were then included 
in collectorates which formed part of the Bengal or Bihdr 
of that date. 

The part of the Jalpdigiiri district south-west of the Tista 
liver, also was permanently settled under the same cii’cum- 
stances. A glance at the ‘ Settlement map ’ annexed to this 
volume will show the whole matter. 

A portion of Sylhet was permanently settled, but the 
Settlement did not extend to Jaintiya, nor did it touch 
anything but the lands under cultivation at the time. 
This district will bo alluded to under the head of Assam, 
in which province it is now included. Pait of Go^lp^rA 
(also in Assam) was included in the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment h 


§ 33 * I^roportian of Permanent' and other Settlement 
Revenue in Bengal. 

It may also be convenient here to notice the proportion 
of Bengal revenue which is permanently settled to that 
obtained from estates not so settled. The total land-re- 
venue, as stated in the Board’s Repoi*t 1888-9, is, in round 
numbers, R. 3,81,00,000, of which R. 3,33,00,000 comes from 
permanently-set tied estates and R. 58,00,000 (or 15*3 per 
cent, of the whole) from estates which are temporarily 
settled, and from estates of which the soil is owned by 
Government, together, 

' Tho roaulis of the Sottlemont, Rulera (p. 166 ot soq.). Such quea- 
and the condition of the tenants tions, interesting as they are, are 
under it, both in Bihdr and Bengal, evidently outeide the scope of a 
as questions of social economy, are Bevenuo manual, and I can only 
well stated in Mr. (now Sir H. S.) make this brief reference to tho 
Cuuuingham's Brilih^ Ituiia and its subject. 


CHAPTER II. 




THK TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS, INCLUDTNa THE RENT- 
SETTLEMENTS OF GOVERNMENT ESTATES. 

Section I.— Introductory. 

§ 1. Landa not Pei'nxanmiihj Settled, 

In this chapter we have to treat of two dijOTerent classes 
of lands, which must not he confused together: (i) lands 
held by persons recognized as proprietors^ but not under 
the Permanent Settlement law; (2) lands which do not 
belong to proprietors, i.e. in which no proprietary right 
other than that of Government exists. 

In the first class there is, of course, a Settlement of land- 
revenue, only that it is not under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment Regulations, but under later laws which contemplate 
the assessment being raised periodically, and the making of 
a Revenue-survey and record of the rights of all paHies. 

In the second class there is properly no Settlement of 
la nd-revenue, because Government being itself the owner, 
the revenve is merged in rent taken by the Government as 
owner. ^Nevertheless ‘Settlement operations’ are spoken 
of as applicable to both classes of estates, under a view of 
the matter w'hich I will presently endeavour to make clear. 

In the first class of lands, — proprietary estates tem- 
portirily settled,—the law is chiefly contained in Regu¬ 
lations VII of iSa'Z and IX of 1H33, and some special Acts 
which will be noticed more in detail hereafter. 

In the second class, or Government estates, two methods 
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agement may be adopted: either the tract is^o'pr 
iyatwAr/ i.e. Government deals as landlord directly 
with its tenants '; or a farmer or some kind of middleman 
(who is in no sense a proprietor) may be employed on cer¬ 
tain tenns, to collect and pay in the rents of the tenantry, 
for which he receives a certain emolument by way of deduc¬ 
tion from the collections. The present tendency is, however, 
against the employment of such persons; it is preferred to 
deal direct with the tenants 

The origin of these two classes of lands has to be ex¬ 
plained. 


§ 2. Temporarily-‘Settled Estates, 

To this class belong— 

(1) Territory annexed by treaty or conquest at a daU^ 

subsequent to 1793. In these Government recog¬ 
nized existing proprietary rights, but the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement Regulations did not apply; as 
(speaking in general terms) in the districts of the 
modern Orissa (KatAk, BfilAsiir, and Piiri). To 
this we may add districts exempted, for special 
reasons, from the operation of the Regulations; 

(2) Resumed and lapsed i‘evenue«free (lA kh inij) lands,— 

not in permanently-settled districts, but held by 
persons who are recognized as proprietors ®; 

(3) Alluvial accretions to temporarily-settled estates, 

which, under the law, may belong to the estate- 
owner, but be liable to pay revenue. 

' T)io tttud«iit will mark tliiK, and i« no proprietor but Govornmeiit, 
not cotifuNo tho * miyatwilri traoU' and that Oovornniout aot« dirtMjtly 
of modorn Rojports with the ae the Jawdloni, taking rent from thf 

ralyatwAri dlatricta of Bombay. Ma- tenanta, which rent itenhanotw, Ae,, 
draa, Ac,* Iti the latter, Ooveriiment jiiat aa any other landlord do<w 
iroatf the raiyata Ttof iltr tenantsy under the law. 
but aw individual proprietom- * Boo poet. $ 6, page 449, 

whether calk'd in law ‘ proprietors * ‘ Invalid or lapaed rovenno-fre^' 

or *o«mpant» '—and Ammm tlwir holdinga m a jiermamntly-mtaed die- 
holdings Ui land-revena© properly triei. when ‘reauined,* are ontitkM) 
»o called. The U'mi ‘ ralyntwAri to b© permanently nettled, but no 
trtu'i ’ in the eleven Bengal diairicia others, 
in which it oecura, mtuina that there 
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§ 3. Goifernvient Estatm 

To this class belong— 

(1) Wade l(rnd4i,^ln tho flrBt place the Permanent Set¬ 

tlement Regulations extended only to estates of 
Zamindirs and other actual propnetors as theij 
ejtide'i at the tivie. These ostatos, no doubt, wore 
very loosely defined, and all included a good deal 
more laud tlian was actually cultivated at the 
time, and were intended to do bo ; but there were 
districts in which the area of waste was so largo 
that no claim to it was made, not even by squat¬ 
ters or persons encroaching beyond their own 
adjacent estates. This is notably the case in such 
districts as GodlpArA and Sylhet (described under 
Assam) and Chittagong; and again in the tract 
known as the Sundarbans betwwm tho inoutlis of 
the Hughli and Megn^ rivers (part of the districts 
of the * 24-Pergunnahs,’ Khulnit and BAkirganj), 
in tho ‘ Ddman-i-koh,' or hilly tract of the SantAl 
Pergimnahs. In all such wasUa lands, until (under 
‘ Waste Land Rules *) Government leased or 
granted tho proprietary right, the ownership re¬ 
mained vested in the State. 

(2) When estates or parts of ostatea were sold for arrears 

of revenue and Government bought them in, either 
because no bidders appeared, or iKKUiuae satisfactory 
terms were not oftemi ^ 

{3) ThAuadAri lands, or lands formerly allotted toZamfn* Reg, I f»f 
ddrs for keeping up ‘th Anas’ or police stations, 

The ZainindArs were exonerated from this duty, 
and the lands were resuiae<i by Oovcnuiient* 

At o»>© tim« it wjm auppomHi porary Sc^ttloment: Iwit thi* i« not 
thAi il Ck»v«mineni with Uift w>. W)i»*nerer Aold, tlu» pnrchMwr 

proprioiary right in origin- would acquire a lV‘rmi^cnt 

ally peniuuietkUy aettlod but aold nieut right und«*r tlio Ro^Imtiotia. 
f*'r aiWAm, the pn)priet<»r no ac- Board* &er. roi , ii. 

quiiing wmi only eniitk^l to a tc^ni- 
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glands and ‘ chars ’ formed in rivei’s or on thd 
shore—not being accretions by alluvion to existing 
estates, which by the law or custom (Reg. XI 
of 18^5) belonged to the estate to which they 
accreted—were liable to a separate Settlement. 
With such a vast river-system as Bengal pos¬ 
sesses, this head is not devoid of importance. 

(5) Lands escheated in default of legal heirs or 

claimants. 

(6) Lands forfeited for any State offence, e.g. the Khurdd 

estate in Puri. 


(7) Lands which were acquired by conquest in ca.ses 
where the lands were not already owned, and the 
Government did not see fit to confer any general 
proprietary title : as, e.g. the Dwdrs of Jalpiiiguri 
and the Darjiling District 


§ 4. Oj^i<U Classification, 

The existence of these variously-originating estates neces¬ 
sitated a recognized official classification. Such a classi¬ 
fication was adopted under Sir G. Campbell’s administration 
in the district Revenue Rolls for 1876-77 *:— 

Class I. (All) pemianently-settled estates— 

(1) At tlie decennial Settlement ( 17^9 * 79^)5 

(2) Resumed revenue-free settled permanently; 

(3) Estates formerly the property of Government, but 

the proprietary light in which had been sold to 
private persons subject to revenue fixed in per¬ 
petuity. 

(4) ,Ditto, ditto, subject to a revenue liable to periodical 

revision 

‘ I nwtl hardlyaUa an eighth ra-aold or krpt unOovornmont Und«. 

--I4uui wndor tha Awivial* * And land* worn deacribotl ac¬ 

tion AcL-for »noh !and»wiU wawaUy cording to it in tlio Boar<r« Report, 
be applied to a apccial purpow© ; but 1874 75. See T883, p 5. 

anch lands ar« aonurtimt'* taken, • An a anbhead of Claaa 1, No. 4 
and not being noodod, are either aeems a little contradictory : I mp 
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II. Temporarily-settled estates, the property 
pnvate persons— 

(i) Settled for definite periods, including (of course) 
such estates, when— 


(a) Farmed 
(3) or managed 
direct. 


Owing to refusal of the proprietors to 
accept the terms of Settlement. 


CtASS III. Estates the property of Government, however 
acquired, and whether settled (i, 0. the rents are made over 
to a responsible collector, who is allo'wed a remuneration), 
or whether managed direct: but this class has been for 
convenience subdivided so as to give a further— 

Class IV. *Raiyatw<iri tracts,* i.e. large Government 
estates with an area of not less than 5000 acres, where the 
Government deals direct with the cultivators, settling and 
recoriling their rents, and collecting them itself. 

A glance at the table of estates and revenue at pp. 470-1 
will show how these are distributed. 

The ordei^ contemplate the * Daman-i-koh * of the * San- 
UU Pergunnahe,’ being classified as a single raiyatw^n 
tract. 

The Khurd^ and NoAnand estates in Orissa ore, however, 
entered as Government estates under Gloss III, because, 
lliough in some respects raiyatwiiri (all rents and rights 
lieing reconled), the collection is managed by responsible 
* sarl>arikto,* who are allowed a sort of Settlement. 

Government lands called * Jalpdi* lands in Midnapore* 
ore not treated as ‘ raiyatwAri ’ unless the tract is .5000 acres 
or over—notwithstancling that the raiyats pay direct. 

In Chittagong, farms of circles, and ‘ nauAbAd * taluqs or 
holdings, arc in Class III, because they are Government 
property as far as the right in the soil is concerned. 


it to cuseft wh«re tho 

VlUcumnt has boon onoo for 

all, bat at pragrmiT« ratos. 

* M^niionod in the dbaptc^r on 
T«n«ri>«. They eo\"«r 76.8^ acres 
[SkUiutked A€c<,, Bengal, Midmpare — 


vol. iii. 86- too). They am landa for 
producing the fuel iiaed in Ix^iling 
brine to iu«ko m.lt, CJoTernment 
roiumeil th€«o lands Under tho Salt 
laws, and conip«in»at<jd the owners 
or holdon*. 
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Certain Dutricts vritkaat any Revenue Sydem. 


In concluding this introductory explanation, I should 
take occasion to observe that I omit from consideration 
certain territories which arc under Government control in 
the Political Department, and have no regular* revenue- 
wyatem. Such are— 


(1) The portion of the Chittagong district known as the 

Chittagong Hill tracts. 

(2) The portion of the Tipperah (Tipr^) District known 

as Hill Tipperah belonging to the Mah^rdjd of 
Tipperah. 

(3) The Chiefships known as Tributai'y or * Peshkash ’ 

States of Orissa. 


(4) Chiofships in the Chutiyd Nagpur Division (those of 
the old ‘South-West Fi'ontier Agency *). 


§ 6. Policy as to Retention or Disposal of iMnd, 

It will next be*asked, Under what principle does Go- 
vemmont sell or retain and farm or manage direct, the 
lands which became Government estates I To this question 
I can Ixjst reply by an extract from the Report of 1882-83 
on the Land system in B<mgal, Bih&r, and Oriasa (p. 6):— 

‘ The Ooveniment estates were originally either permanently 
settled or sold outright. The policy was changed in 1871, 
since when, temporary Settlements only have been allowed, 
and, where sales have been cousiderwl ex|>edient, the estates 
were first settled for a term of yeiu's, and then sold subject to a 
revision of thoGovemmout revenue on the expiration of tho term 
of Settlement. The above procedure, however, appeared to be 
of questionable legality, and in 1875 the Oovernment, at the 
suggestion of tho Boarvl of Revenue, ruled that an estate should 
Ih> considered as qualified for direct management— 

(i) If it w'os of sufiicieiit extent and cultivation to nupport 
a tahsildAri [special collecting] establishment; 
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though not yielding a revenue sufficient to 
;h expense, there was reasonable ox|>eotation that 
gross rent could be increased by improvements, 
extended cultivation, or otherwise, to that amount; 


(3) If, though not sufficient in extent or ronUl alone, to find 
employment or funds for a separate esbiblishment, it 
was so situated as to be capable of being incorporated 
with one or more similar * khAs-mahAla,' so as to form 
a compact tahsildiiri ciixjle *; 


and that smaller isolated estates might still be retained under 
direct management, if their situation near the headquarters of 
a district or a subdivision was such as to allow of their proper 
suj)ervi8ion by the Government officers. Smaller estates not 
admitting of such supervision were to be sold after survey and 
Bettleinent, in w’hich the rights of all classes of cultivators 
Were to be recorded ; and the estates so sold, were to be trans- 
ferre<l to their new^ proprietors, with the revenue fixed in per* 
IM^uity, except in Orissa (a temporarily-settled province), where 
the sale should bo made subject to revision of the jama* on the 
tenniuation of the general Settlement of the province. The 
Al)ove orders are still in force. Farming is adopted only in 
Very exceptional cases, or as a last resort, when every other 
nigde of disposing of the estate has failed. Direct manage¬ 
ment, though more troublesome, and probably not loss ox|)en- 
^tve, is preferr<xl to forming, because it enables Government 
officers to gain a practical knowledge of the progress of 
agriculture, of the extent to %vhich the productive powers of 
the land have developed, and of the increased money-value 
of the produce, which, in Bengal, it is difficult to obtain in 
any other way.’ 


' 1 may repeat the explanation 
that, in r>i*v<»nucf language, when any 
land YfhH managetd dir»»ctly by the 
Collector** oatabliahmont (without 
a fanner or loaaeo) it was aaid to b© 


held * khAs.’ Oovununent estates 
were therefon^ called‘khus mahiila/ 
and the term in wuiniouly used in 
Revenue Kt porta. 
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Section II. — The Temi^obaky Settlement Law and 
Proceduke. 


§ I. Origin of the Settlement Lem. 

When the fii’st extensive additions to the Company’s ter¬ 
ritory occurred on the annexation of the ‘ Ceded ’ districts 
(i8oi) and the ‘ Conquered’ districts (1803), the Permanent 
Settlement and its methods had already come into discus¬ 
sion in connection with the Madras Settlements, as I have 
stated at lengtli in the chapters devoted to Madras. Both 
the Ceded Provinces in the North-West, and Orissa, pre¬ 
sented special features which did not invite a repetition of 
the Permanent Settlement; and notably there were few, if 
any, ‘ZanundiirB’ of the Bengal class. I will state pre¬ 
sently some particulars about Orissa, but here I only wish 
to touch on certain salient points. 

The result of the discussions, and of Mr. Holt Macken¬ 
zie’s ^ Minute, was the passing of the Temporary Settlement 
Regulation, No. YII of 182:^, which applied to the ‘Ceded 
and Conquered Districts ’ — the Orissa Districts (called in 
the preamble ‘ Katfik, Patdspiir, and its dependencies ’) 
being among the latter. Now this law, instead of proceed¬ 
ing to an estimated lump-sum Settlement without survey 
or inquiry into details, expressly directed a survey and an 
inquiry into the nghts in every village and field, which was 
to he followed by a valuation of the ‘ net produce * of land 
— i, e. (briefly^ stated) an inquiry into the actual produce on 
various lands, of various crops. From the gross produce 
valued in money, the cost of production, wages of labour, 
&c., were to be deducted, and the result was the net pro¬ 
duce, of which a certain fraction, never fixed by law but 


* Tliis eminent civilian was, if 1 
may say so, the prophet of the Tem¬ 
porary Settlement system of Upper 
India (an<l Orissa), as Mr. Shore bad 
heori in 1788 89 of the Zamindari 
Settlement of Bengal. Mr. H, Mac¬ 


kenzie’s great minute of 1819 in the* 
North-Western Provinces, did for 
the system there, what Mr. Shore’s 
minutes of 1788 89 did for Bengal. 
(See the chapter on N. W. Provinces 
Settlements.) 
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on principles of fair dealing and expediej 
^executive power, was to be taken as the State share 
or land-revenue. But (as more fully detailed in the chapter 
on the North-Western Provinces Settlement, vol. ii) the 
task of finding this ‘ net produce * of every field proved an 
impossible one; and by Regulation IX of 1833 it was 
abandoned in favour of one which aimed at determining 
the ‘net assets.’ This practically meant (or rather came 
to mean as experience widened) the total receipts from 
the land in the shape of rents. Putting it shortly, all 
modern methods of Temporary Settlement which trace 
their origin to the Regulations of 1822-33, tend more and 
jnore to aim at discovering what is the actual rental of 
land, correcting the sum total of rents paid, by adding in 
the estimated rent (calculated on the data afforded by the 
neighbourhood) of lands which are enjoyed rent-free or are 
cultivated by the proprietors themselves. In other words, 
the ascertainment of i\iQ inc(yiine from rental and personal 
enjoyment of cultivated lands, is the basis of Settlement, 
Now, in Bengal, for temporarily-settled districts, a certain 
proportion of this ‘coirected rental’ is the land-revenue. 
Put in Government estates, the State as landlord, has also 
to fix the whole rental which it takes as owner. In both 
cases, therefore, a public officer has to ascertain the rent ; 
and it matters very little whether it is only ascertaining 
what that rent is, with a view to taking a portion as revenue, 
or whether it also involves (in disputed cases), adjusting, 
equalizing, raising or reducing, rents, with a view to taking 
the whole as landlord A rent-inquiry of some kind is at 
the basis both of temporary Settlements and of managing 
Government estates. 

The reader will then understand why we are able to put 
these two dissimilar classes of estates under one chapter, 
and why ‘ Settlement operations ’ are conveniently, if not 
quite logically, spoken of as applicable to both. 


’ Or the whole rental less such 
percentiigo as it allows in case a 


middleman is employed tocollectthe 
rents. 


Gg 2 



Act VIII 
of 1885, 
sec. 189. 
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§ 2 . Settlement and Rent-settlement La%v. 

The law for the Settlement of Rents is now contained in 
the tenth chapter of the Bengal Tenancy Act (General), Act 
VIII of 1885^, and, when that Act does not apply, in other 
Acts, as will be presently noted. 

The same principles apply to the adjustment of rents in. 
Government estates and raiyatwari tracts, as in those 
cases, in private estates, in which the Tenancy law contem¬ 
plates the interference of public authority to settle rents. 

And for all matters connected with the Settlement of tlie 
Land^Revenue, other than the adjustment of rents, Eegula- 
tion VII of 182Cl (amended in 1825) and Begulation IX of 
1833 except for the ‘ Scheduled districts,’ 

in which there are special laws for the Land-Revenue 
administration. 

Rules under the Tenancy Act (which have the force of 
law), and instructions as to Settlement issued by the Board 
of Revenue, are the natural and necessary supplement to 
both kinds of Settlement law. 

The Tenancy Act of 1885 does not, however, apply (un¬ 
less extended specially) to the districts of Orissa (Katdk, 
Bdldsiir, and Piiri) nor to the ' Scheduled Districts.’ Hence, 
in those, we have three sources of rent and Settlement law: 
(i) the Regulations and instructions above mentioned; (2) 
Bengal Act VIII of 1879 repealed in districts to which 
Act VIII of 1885 does not apply); (3) any special laws or 
Regulations relating to particular districts as far as those 
touch ou rent or revenue matters. The law in force under 
these three heads may bo thus exhibited^: — 


‘ The magnitude of the interests 
involved, and the I’.ontest there was, 
as well as tlie bearing of the Act on 
other laws framed in the Imperial 
Council, rendered it necessary that 
the Act should be passed in the 
Legislative Council of India, and not 


in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

“ K. and F. Tonaiicy Act, p. 176, 
B. Act VIII of 1879 refers to Settle¬ 
ment officers’ powens, and will not 
be confused with VIII of 1869 i the 
old Tenant Act) still in force in 
those district's. 




Bal^sur, KaUk, and Furi, 


Darjiling, Jalpaiguri 
(south of the Tista). 

Jalpaiguri (the Bhutan 
or Woetern DAvto). 

SantfLl Parganas. 

Chittagong Plill Tracts. 

Chutiya Nagpur Dis> 
tricts— 

M^nbhum, HazariMgh, 
LohardaggjS, Singh- ^ 
bhum. , 
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Regulation VIII of 1793 

(For Katak) Regulation XII of 1805. 

RegT.iliition V of i8ia (not applicable to Katdk) ; 

^gulation XVIII of 1812. 

Regulation VII of 1822 (and amendmenta in 
1825). 

Regulation IX of 1833. 

^ Bengal Act VIII of 1879. 

j Bengal Act VIII of 1879. 

Bengal Act VIII of 1879. 
i Act XVI of 1869. 

Regulation (33 Viet., Cap. 3) III of 1872. 
j Act XXII of i860. 

( (See Bengal Settlement Manual, 1S88, page 4.) 

Bengal Act VIII of 18791 see Bengal Acts 
II of 1869 and I of 1879. 


Under these laws, according to cii‘cumsfcances, different 
kinds of Settlements can be made: e.g. if it is desirable 
merely to settle a lump sum of revenue without recording 
tenants’ rents or rights, it can be done under the Kegula- 
tions. This is seldom the case. If (as is usually the case) 
the more complete Settlement with a record of rights and 
an enhancement of rents (where necessary) is desired, then 
in districts where the Act of 1885 does not apply, the 
Regulation, aided by Bengal Act VIII of 1879, will give 
the needful authority. The Act is, in fact, the supple- 
ment of the Regulations of 1822-33. The latter only 
enabled the Settlement Officer to declare what he con¬ 
sidered a fair rent, and this was only presumed to be 
correct till set aside by a regular civil suit; but Act VIII 
of 1879 empowers rents to be enhanced under circumstances 
therein stated. 

In cases where the Act of 1885 is in force, then, if it is 
desired to have a complete record and adjustment of rents, 
the Act must be followed; but if it is supposed the en- 


‘ Apjplicable to a numlxir of ea- a Permanent Settlement for special 
tates, intermediate between the reason?; and they occupy a con- 

semi-independent'Tributary* States siderable portion of the districts— 

or Malials and the periodically- Katak esj)ecially. 
settled pprtioii. These were granted 
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<§L 


A(^t VMI 
of 1885, 
101 . 


-i^cerneiit is not necessary, and that Settlement will be 
made without readjustment of rents, or with such a readjust¬ 
ment as can be mad© by agreement (e.g. the enhancement 
not being in excess of two annas in the rupee ^), then 
there will be no occasion to proceed to notify the tract 
under the Tenancy Act, but the old Settlement procedure 
will suffice. 


§ 3 . Certain operations even in permanently-settled 
Estates, 

It should be remarked that even where no re-assessment 
of land-revenue is possible, i.e, in permanently-settled dis¬ 
tricts,—some of the opemtions of a Settlement may require 
to be canied out. 

The Local Government, vntli the sanction of the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council, may order a survey and a record of 
rights to be prepared for all lands in any local area. Ibis 
power has not yet been exercised except experimentally* 
In time it is to be hoped that every district will ultimately 
be so provided for 

Without the supreme sanction, such orders can be issued 
in cases where a large proportion of either landlords or 
tenants desire it and deposit the amount (or security for 
the amount) of expenses, as directed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment ; or where such a proceeding is calculated to settle or 
avert a serious dispute between landlords and tenants ; or 
where the estate is being managed by the Court of Wards* 
This is in addition to its application (before alluded to) to 
all Government Estates (where, indeed, legal sanction 
would hardly be necessary); or where a Temporary Settle¬ 
ment of land-revenue is to be made. 


* That being tho limit under the 
Act to which enhancement by con¬ 
tract is Talid. CS<:H 3 . 39, &c.) 

Tlie reader will learn hereafter 
that in the North Western Provinces 
jiermanently-settled districts (those 
that belonged to the JBenares Pro¬ 
vince and were ceded in i 795 h 
tliough permanently settled, have 
now all been cadastrally surveyed, 


and a complete record of rights 
prepared. In Ben^l an attempt 
—which I am afraid I must call 
abortive—has been made in one of 
the Bih&r districts, but the day 
mmt come when tho work will be 
carried out. 

® P. and R. Tenant Act, p. 174, 
where the orders are quoted. 
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^^^^^^/remark practically covers the whole ground, 
cause in. tenitories to which the Act of 1885 is not as yet 
extended, the existing law enables the same thing to be 
done, at least to a certain extent. 


§ 4. Operations of Settlement 


In any ordinary Settlement under the Regulations of 
18^3-33, measurement, I have said, is contemplated by the 
law; or, if proceedings are undertaken under the Tenancy 
Act, a survey is specially authorized. There is also a 
General Survey Act (Bengal Act V of 1875), under which 
the Lieutenant-Governor may direct that a survey may be 
made of any lands, and that the boundaries of estates, 
tenures, * mauzas * (villages), and fields, be demai’cated and 
surveyed. 

The following processes are therefore ordinarily com¬ 
prised in Settlements of land-revenue, and in other Settle¬ 
ments of rent, so far as may be necessary ^ 

I. Demarcation of lands and adjustment of boundary 
disputes. 

cj. Measurement and testing the same. 

3, Fixing and recording of rents. 

4. Recording rights and interests in the soil. 

5, Settling any provision for police expenses, village 
patw^ris, allowances of the nature of mdlikdna^ &c. 

6. In land-revenue Settlements, fixing the terms oi 
Settlement, and who is to be settled with. 


§ 5. Demarcation, 


The Collectors or the Settlement Officers are empowered, 
by the Regulations and Acts mentioned, to enforce the attend¬ 
ance of the proper persons to point out boundaries and give 
the necessary information. They are also empowered to 
decide boundary disputes generally, on the usual basis of 




Act VIII 
of 1B85, 
sec. 106, 7. 
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J^ssession, leaving disputes of title to be settled in the 
Civil Coui’t. Enfc where the proceeding is under the 
Tenancy Act, the Settlement Officer is wisely endowed 
with the power of settling disputes of title as well h 


§ 6. Survey. 

I may take this opportunity of giving a general account 
of the Bengal Survey system. The Report of 1883 gives 
the following account:— 

^ Almost the whole of these provinces has now been surveyed 
so as to show the boundaries of each village and estate; but 
there has been no field-measurement except in a few limited 
tracts. There is a demarcation department whose business it 
is to define the boundaries of villages and estates, and to make 
a compass-and-chain survey of them. The ordinary scale of 
the maps prepared from this survey is sixteen inches to the mile. 
All disputes regarding boundaries are decided by the demarca¬ 
tion officers. 

‘ Where the whole of a village belongs to one estate, nothing 
but the outer boundary of the village has to be defined and 
surveyed; but, in a very large proportion of cases, there are 
lands of more than one estate in the village, and the lands of 
each estate are frequently scattered about the village and not 
situated in one compact block. Thus, there may be lands of 
ten estates in a village, but they may ho contained in forty, 
fifty, or oven double that number of separate plots. Each of 
thes<^ plots has to be separately defined and surveyed by the 
demarcation surveyor. It is the extent to which plots of land 
belonging to different estates are thus intermixed that renders 
the demarcation of a Bengal district such a lengthy operation. 
To take Hooghly as an example, there vrere in round numbers 
4000 village circuits demai'cated; in about 1000 of these the 
whole of the village belonged to one estate, and no interior 
measurements were necessary. In the remaining 3000, no 


1 Act VIII of 1885, secs. 106-7. 
la Section io8 it is enacted that 
the Local Govemuient shall ap¬ 
point a special judge {or more than 
one) to hoar appeals in such cases. 
Both suits and appeals are heard 


(speaking generally) under the Ci vi I 
Procedure Code, and there is a 
second or ‘special' appeal (on a 
point of law only, with certaiji 
special additions, Sec. 109} to the 
High Court. 
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^80,000 plots liad to be surveyed, owing to the li 
of lands of different estates. 

* The demarcation has been followed by a professional survey- 
staff, whose business it is to make a scientific survey of the 
village boundaries, and also a map (usually on a scale of four 
inches to the mile) showing the geographical and topogra¬ 
phical features of the country. The whole of the work, both 
of the demai’cation and professiomd survey, has been carried 
out at the expense of GoveiTimeiit, although the Government 
derives no additional revenue and no direct advantage from 
the process. The surveyors, in making the survey of the 
village boundaries, were guided by the marks put up at 
time of demarcation at every bend and turn of the boundaiy. 
Unfortunately, there w^ere no permanent marks round the 
boundaries of ^ullages or estates in Bengal, and no provision 
then existed for compelling landholders to set them up and 
keep them in order. The consequence was that the marks 
have been obliterated and the use of the survey for practical 
purposes has been greatly impaired. ’ 


§ 7 . Special Survey of Alluvial Lands, 

^ The surveys of Ganges alluvion and diluvion, in accordance 
with the prorisions of Act IX of 1847, wei'e commenced in the 
Patna division about 1863, and brought to a close in the 
Kajshahi division in 1871-72. The operations were afterwards 
continued in the Dacca division. The object of the law w’as to 
obviate the eftects of the changes constantly going on in the 
banks of rivers and adjacent lands. By these changes large 
portions of land are often washed away—sometimes suddenly, 
sometimes by slow degrees—from one side of a river, while an 
accession of land takes place on the other side. It was thought 
advisable, for the security of the land-revenue, that some pro¬ 
vision should be made for allowing to a proprietor whose 
estate had suffered diluvion, an abatement of revenue cor¬ 
responding to the extent of his loss; and, on the other hand, 
for assessing the proprietor whose estate had gained land, Avith 
an additional revenue, proportionate to the amount of his gain. 
The law accordingly enacts that in districts of which a revenue 
survey has akeady been made. Government may, whenever 
ten years may have elapsed from the date of approval of such 
survey, have a new siuwey made of lands on the banks of 
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wMi a view to ascertain the extent of the changesjj^^__ 

urvey. Having ascertained, by inspection ot the new 
survey map, which estates have lost and which gained land, 
a corresponding abatement from, and addition to, the revenue 
assessed on the estates respectively losing and gaining, is to be 
made. 

‘The Settlements made were formerly permanent, except 
when the proprietors of some of them refused to take the 
engagement, in which case the lands wei’e let in farm for 
periods of from three to ten years j but, latterly, orders have 
been issued by Government prohibiting further permanent 
Settlements, and temporary Settlements are made. 

‘In the course of the six years, i 877 “ 7 ^ to 1882-83, the 
banks of the chief rivers of Eastern Bengal—namely, the 
Ganges and Megna, with their principal branches down 
to the Bay of Bengal, the Dhal6shwari, the Brahmaputra, 
and the southern portion of the Jamuna—were surveyed. 
The total area of the tracts of country surveyed in Dacca, 
Furreedpore, Backergunge, Tipperah, Noakholly, and Hymen- 
singh, is 5,682*74 square miles, at a total expenditure ot 
R. 1,59,430, The cost per square mile of country surveyed 
has therefore been R. 28-6-10, This survey has been made 
in the same scientific manner as the survey conducted by the 
Revenue Survey Department, and the accuracy of the work has 
been tested by connections made with eighteen tower stations 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

‘ The total area of land added to estates since the survey of 
the districts, ascertained by a comparison of the new maps 
with those of the previous survey, was nearly 479 square miles. 
Out of this area, 273 estates, measuring 120*5 square miles, 
have been assessed and settled under the provisions of section 
6, Act IX of 1847, yielding an annual revenue of R. 59,461-2, 
including malikana; 128 estates, measuring 51*2 square miles, 
with a rental of R. 23,848, are pending Settlement, In 113 
cases, 57 square miles, with a rental of K45i®84> have been 
left unassessed under orders passed in appeal by the Commis¬ 
sioner or the Board; 151*3 square miles have been left un¬ 
assessed as being (i) less than ten acres, (2) accretions to 
temporarily-settled estates which are not liable to assessment 
until the Settlements of the estates expire, (3) washed away 
between survey and Settlement, and {4) included in estates 
sold or permanently settled by Government on a revised 
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since the first survey of the districts, and ther 
iiible to reassessment. In 165 cases, covering an area of 
99 square miles, with a rental of R.4S>765? proceedings 
have not yet become final, as objection cases are pending 
before the Superintendent or in appeal/ 


§ 8. Surveying Agency, 

In large areas—generally speaking over fifteen square 
miles—the area is professionally surveyed under the Survey 
Department of the Government of India. In areas less 
than that, the ordinary district staff carry out the detailed 
work (as more fully described in the chapters on North- 
Western Provinces). With the aid of skeleton maps in 
which main points and traverse lines have been laid down 
for them with scientific accuracy, they survey both the 
outer boundaries and field- and holding-boundaries, iind 
plot them. With the detailed map, a field-index or register 
called (as usual) a khasra is prepared. This shows the 
details of area, crop grown, irrigation, and class of soil. 
The area is given in standard (Bengal) blghiis ^ (of 14,400 
square feet or 1600 square yards). 

The khasra ordinarily names the raiyat working the 
field, but does not attemf>t to i-ecord his status or his rent. 
In order to group the difi’crent fields held by the same man 
together, the surveyor prepares from the khasra^ abstracts 
(called ‘khatMn’ or ‘jamabandi *) showing this. The 
record of the status and the deteiinination of the vent pay-’ 
able come afterwards. 

§ 9. Fiodng and recording Rents. 

Assuming that the particular law under which the 
Settlement is proceeding allows it, the rents will be ad¬ 
justed, wherever requii*ed by the circumstances under 
which the Settlement is being made. The surveyor hands 

^ And tho bigh^ is divided into ganda contains 4 ^ kauri.’ This 
ao cottas (katth;i), the biswa of last subdivision is equal to 9 square 
other parts; and that into 20 gand 4 feet or i square yard. 

(tile biswd^si of other parts). The 
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maps, -with the index-register and abstracM 
sittlement Officer, who has then a basis to work upon. 
I assume also that the atatm of all existing tenants has 


been recorded and the incidents of their tenancy. What 


the status is, is a matter concerning land-tenures and will 
be described in a later section. 


‘ Generally speaking \ it may be said that the determination 
of rents includes the ascertainment of existing rates of rent 
which may bo applied to the areas ascertained by measure¬ 
ment ’ (and of course this may be something different from 
the actual sums paid hitherto), ‘ and the enhancements of such 
rentals as may be legally possible under Bengal Act VIII ot 
1879, or the Tenancy Act, or other special Act under which 

the officer is working. ^ ^ , 

* The first object is therefore the ascertainment of existing 
facts. For this purpose the Settlement Officer calls the parties 
together, attests the entries made by the surveyor regarding 
areas and occupation of lands, and records the status of tenants 
and tenure-holders, and their existing rents. He at the same 
time disposes of such disputes and objections as may arise.* 


§ 10. Enhancenient of Bents under the Act of 1879. 


When Settlements (involving rent adjustment) are being 
made under the Regulations, supplemented by Bengal Act 
VIII of 1879, Sections 6 and 7 of the Act explain the 
grounds of enhancement, which are—(i) that the rate of 
rent is below that paid by raiyats of the same class for 
land of a similar desciiption in the vicinity; (2) that in¬ 
crease is justified by an increase in the productive power 
of the land which has taken place otherwise than at the 
expense of the raiyat; (3) that the value of the produce has 
increased otheiwise than by the agency of the raiyat; (4) 
that the quantity of land held is greater than that for which 
he has been paying rent. In order to legalize an enhance¬ 
ment on these grounds, the record must be published with a 


* Til© inverted commas refer to 
a memorandum prepared by the 
Director of Land l^cords and Agri¬ 


culture, to which 1 am indebted 
for much of the information on 
details in this chapter. 
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sbiyat specifying exactly the gi’ounds on 
based. The raiyat may, within a period of 
four months, contest the enhancement by suit in the Civil 
Couit. Under this law, also, the sanction of the superior 
revenue authorities is required to increase of rates or rentals. 

§ II. Enhancement of Rents under the Act of 1885. 

Under the Tenancy Act (1885) in Government estates, 
the landlord (Government) may apply for an enhancement. 
The application is dealt with as a civil suit. The legal pre¬ 
sumption undei* the Act is that the existing rent is fair; 
granted then, that the existing rent is ascertained, the 
claimant must show justification for increase on one or 
other of the grounds mentioned in Sections 6, 30-37, 46, 
&c. (as the case may be). These grounds are briefly—(i) 
that the rate is below the prevailing rate paid for the same 
class of lands by occupancy raiyats in the village; {%) that 
there has been a rise in the average local prices of staple 
food-crops during the cuirency of the present rent; (3) that 
the productiveness of the land has been increased by im¬ 
provement effected by the landloi’d, (4) or by river action; 
(5) that the area of the holding has been increased, new 
land having been brought under cultivation for which rent 
was not previously paid. 

The same principles apply to private estates Avhen an 
adjustment of rents has been ordered. 




^ idf* Duration of Rents so settled. 


Under the Tenancy Act, 1885, when an occn/panc]} 
raiyaVs rent is enhanced, it cannot he again enhanced for 
fifteen years ; and when an ordinary tenanfs rent is raised, Act Vlll 
no fiu*ther increase can take place for five years : it follows 
that the effect of a Settlement is to fiix rents for fifteen and la. sec. 46, 


for five years respectively. 

Under Act VIII of 1B79, any rent fixed will bo for ton 

years, or for the period of Settlement, whichever expires Act YIII 
i ^ of 1879, 

nr St. sec. 13. 
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§13. Remarks on the policy of the law. 


S^DIA.. ^ 


In the ' Papers relating to the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885,* 
at page 424, the following explanatory remarks are made— 


' What has been-done has been to give the Eeveniie Officer 
in the first instance power to settle all disputes that may come 
before him. Where no disj)ute arises, and it does not appear 
that the tenant is holding land in excess of or less than that for 
which he is paying rent, and neitlier the landlord nor the 
tenant applies for the settlement of a fail* rent, the Eevenue 
Officer will record what he finds,—he will not alter rents, and 
his entries will only have a presumptive value (will be pre¬ 
sumed to be true-—Section 109—until the contrary is proved) 
in cases aftenvards brought before the Coiii’ts. When a dis¬ 
pute arises, or it appears that tlie tenant is holding land in 
excess of or less than that for which he is paying rent, or 
either of the parties applies for the settlement of a fair rent, 
the Kevenue Officer will decide a dispute or settle a fair rent, 
as the case may be, on the same grounds, by the same rules, 
and witli the same procedure, as a Civil Court. His decision 
will be liable to appeal to a special Judge, who may or may not 
be the Judge of the district, and will be subject to a further 
special appeal to fhe High Court. In appeal the High .Court 
may settle a new rent, but in so doing, is to be guided by the 
other rents shown in the rent-roll. In other words, there can 
be no second appeal to the High Court merely on the ground 
that the rent has been pitched too high or too low ; but if 
a second appeal is preferred, as it may be, on the ground that 
the special Jxidge, owing to some error on a point of law, has 
(for example) found the holding to comprise more land or less 
land than it actually does comprise, or has given the raiyat 
a wrong status, and the appellant succeeds, the High Court 
can, without altering the rates, reduce or increase the rents, as 
the case may be.’ 


§ 14. Subtenants or under-raiyats. 

In addition to settling the rents of raiyats (i.e. tenants 
not being tenure-holders), the Settlement Officer is bound 
to record (that is all—for the rent payable is matter of 
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i) the rents payable by any sub-tenants, or u* 
s as the Act calls them. 



§ 15. ‘ Tenures! 

In many districts the ‘ sub-infeudation,* which I have' 
before alluded to, has taken place; i.e. the landlord has con¬ 
tracted for the management and collection of his rents with 
a patnidar or other ‘ tenure-holder/ and he again with a 
sub-tenure-holder, and not infrequently he again with a 
third. Thus there may be quite a chain of interests 
between the superior landlord and the actual rent-paying 
cultivator, when rent has been settled in the manner 
described. And there are other kinds of tenure-holders 
(not being patnid^rs) who are above the grade of ordinary 
tenants. 

The rights of these tenure-holders must be defined and 
recorded. It may also be necessaiy to declare them invalid 
and to set them aside. 

If these tenures are found to be bindinioc against the 
landlord or against Government, it is necessary (unless 
they are rent-free) to determine the relations in the matter 
of payments between them and the superior. This is 
ordinarily done by determining the portion of the total of 
the cultivating rentals under them which they are entitled 
to retain and not pass on to their superior or landlord. 
This deduction must be at least ten per cent., and may be 
as much more as the Revenue Officer thinks proper under 
the circumstances of the case (see Section 7). 

It is to be remembered that no tenure which has been 
held rent-free or at a fixed rent since the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, can now be assessed to rent or enhanced; nor in any 
case where the facts are such that a suit for resumption in 
a Civil Court would he held barred by limitation. 


§ 16. Publication of RenUrolls, 

When the record of rents is complete, if imder the earlier 
law, only so much of it as includes enhancements must be 
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ublished for four months, during which period a civil suit 

IL Act to contest the orders may be filed. Under the Tenancy 
"VIXJ of ^ ^ 

1879. 80CH A.ct, 1885, the whole roll has to be published for one month, 

9 . lo- within which objections may be filed (as civil suits) before 

the Settlement Officer. 


§ 17. Record of Customs, Sc, 

In all important Settlements, a record is made of village 
customs regarding rights of pasture, and waste land, forest, 
fisheries, and customs as to payment of village officials, and 
the like. 


§ 18. Assessment of Land-Revenue. 

Where we are dealing with lands that have a recognized 
proprietor other than the State, there is an assessment of 
land-revenue, and the Settlement is one strictly so calledL 

The Government revenue (as above explained) is a pro¬ 
portion of the ‘ assets/—i.e, the total rents of raiyat lands, 
or of tenures which are recognized as binding on the 
Government^, plus any income from fisheries, jungle, or 
fruits, or mineral profits (if there are any) belonging to the 
proprietor. 

§ 19. Proportion of Assets taken by Government, 

The proportion fixed for Settlement-holders (properly so 
called) is 70 per cent, to Government and 30 to the Settle¬ 
ment-holder. 

Where there are, as in Orissa, sarbardk^rs or village 
headmen, who, though Government servants, contract for 
the revenue of the villages, the amount of the allowance is 

* Where there are no * tenures,* as binding; on G-ovemment, the 

the whole rent of the raiyaba ia sums received accordingly are re¬ 
taken of .course by the proprietors ; cognized as the assets ; if the under- 

where there are, the proprietor gets tenures ai*© invalid, any deductions 

only so much less than the full are the proprietor’s concern. His 

raiyati rent as the grants of the assets are then regarded ns the 

nndor-tenure-holders indicate. And rents of the raiyats irrospeotively 

if the under-tenures are recognized of the unrecognizable imder-teniu*e. 


MiNfsr^^ 


THE TExMPORAEY SETTLEMENTS, 
by special order of the Board of Ke> 

In Government estates managed direct (kh^s), or whero 
the raiyats pay direct to Government (raiyatwdri tracts), 
there is, of course, no question of dividing the proprietary 
assets between the proprietor and Government, because they 
are merged in one. 

But should Government in any estate make an arrange¬ 
ment for its rental with a tenure-holder, or with one or 
more of its principal tenants, the rule is to make an allow¬ 
ance of ao per cent, on the total rental for expenses of 
collection and farming profits^. 

This is a convenient place at which to offer some remarks 
on the percentage taken by Government. It should be 
remarked that the ‘ proprietor ’ who gets only 30 per cent., 
is in reality a person with no strong claims, who is well 
remunerated by such a proportion of profits. In a letter 
(N. 1917 Government to Board of Eevenue), dated 8th 
Sopt., 1874, it was inquired whether 30 per cent, was not 
too much, and whether 10 per cent, for expenses of collec¬ 
tion and 10 per cent, for profit* was not enough. In the 
Board's office is an excellent printed note (dated 4th June, 
1874) on the whole subject. The origin of the percentage 
was the one-tenth, i.e. 10 per cent, originally allowed (as 
already stated) by the Native Governments to the Zamfn- 
ddrs as collectors of the revenue. When the proprietary 
position of the various kinds of landholder ivas recognized, 
naturally it was desired to be a little more liberal, so when 
Regulation VII of 182^ was passed, section 7 (clause 2) 
mentions 20 per cent, as the minimum profit exclusive of 
costs of collection. In Bengal 20 per cent, remained the 
rule, and a circular of 1836 pointed out^ that the 10 per 

^ It may here b© mentioned that anything paid to a proprietor (or 
when a person entitled to a Settle- oftenorox-propriotor) in recognition 
ment refuses the terms, and so the of his (lost) right, 
estiite is held in farm, 20 per cent. * The ao per cent, was supposed 
is also allowed to the farmer, and to represent to per cent, costs of 
10 per cent, as miilikana to the ex- collection plus 10 per cent, allow- 
cluded proprietor for the teim of ance for profit, 
his exclusion. Mjllikjina moans 

YOL. I. H h 
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profits was to be on the balance after allowing 
Tor 10 per cent, as costs of collection. All this depended 
on the fact that the so-called proprietor was really a very 
artificial creation—a mere farmer called proprietor. In 
other provinces, where the person called landlord was one 
who had a strong natural right in the land, his profits were 
larger. He had at first to give 66 per cent, on his assets, 
very loosely calculated, and when these assets were more 
closely ascertained his revenue payment was reduced to 
45 to 55 per cent, of the net assets. 


§ 20. With whom the Settlement is made. 

In temporarily-settled estates there is always some one 
recognized as proprietor, and he is settled with ; and so in 
the case of resumed or lapsed revenue-free estates. Where 
it was a Settlement for land that was in excess of the 
holder’s proper estate (in some cases under Kegulation II of 
1819), the Settlement was made permanent, because at the 
time no other law existed. But no law declared all ‘ taufir' 
land to be entitled to such a benefit. Hence, when the Tern*' 
porary Settlement Law was passed, such lands would be 
settled under it, and with the person who could prove a 
title. When it is a Settlement for alluvial accretions to 
existing estates, which accretions under the law are liable 
to be separately settled, the Settlement is of course made 
with the owner of the estate, who is under the alluvion 
law (Regulation XI of 1825 ) entitled to the accretions, 

§ ai. Alluvial SettlemenU-, 

I shall not go into details about the special rules regard¬ 
ing ‘De^ra Settlements,’ as they are called—the Settle¬ 
ments of alluvial accretions. They apply to river flats 
and islands (chars) and to alluvial lands which are not 
accretions but are the property of Government; they also 
contain special directions regarding the survey (Dedra 
Survey). They can be read in the Board’s ‘ Settlement 
Manual,’ 1888. 





THE TEATPORABT SETTLEMENTS. 
§ 33 . Duration of Settlement 


§L 


For temporary Settlements thej’e is no rule fixing twenty 
years or thirty years or any other period ; the term depends 
on the circumstances of the estate, and is usually fixed with 
reference to the period for which occupancy rents are fixed 
(fifteen years or ten years, according to the law in force). 
And the periods are further ordered so that they may fall 
in in successive years in the difterent divisions, so that 
Survey and Settlement establishments may proceed from 
one district to another as their services are required. 


§ 23. Records of Settlement 

When the record of rents, &c,, has been published and 
has become final, clean copies are prepared for deposit in 
the Collectors office. Under the Tenancy Act copies or 
extracts are also given to the landlord and tenants. An 
abstract or ‘ tirij ’ (written also ‘ terij ’) is made out, showing, 
in a convenient form, all the main features of the estate or 
holding with the owner, tenure-holders, raiyats, &c., and 
the payments due from each 

A general report is then prepared (either for each village 
or for the whole tract, as may be ordered). It shows— 

(а) the number of tenants of each class ; 

(б) the area and classification of the village lands 

according to the Survey and Settlement, and 
also according to the landlord’s own janiaJjandi, 
if known; 

(c) the rental according to Settlement and according 

to the landlord’s jamahandi, with explanation 
of increase or decrease, amount of Government 
revenue, and comparison of rent with revenue; 

(d) the rates of rent prevailing, with history of past 

enhancements; 

(e) proximity to markets; 


’ Called also ‘ Sadhflran-khatidn.’ See No. 10 in the Appendix to the 
Settlement Manual. 

H h 
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§L 


facilities for irrigation; 

(g) village customs, including payment of village 

officials; 

(h) arrangements made for maintenance of recoi'ds ; 

(i) other matters deserving of notice which do not iind 

a place in the record of rights. 

« Besides these particulars, the report will describe the whole 
tract as regards— 

1. General features of the tract. 

2 . Its fiscal history. 

3. Statistical results. 

4. Comparison of condition of the tract as regards rentals 

before and after the Survey. 

5. Final results, including approximate division of ex¬ 

penses under the heads of— 

(а) Survey. ^ 

(б) Eecord of rights. 

(c) Preparation and distribution of records. 

The report also makes proposals as to the parties to be 
settled with, and notices arrangements existing, or to he 
made, regarding the instalments of rent and revenue, 
which must be adapted to local circumstances, seasons, 
and harvests. 


§ 24> Sa'fiction of Settlements. 


When whole districts or large areas are settled, the 
sanction (as usual) of the Local Government and of the 
Government of India is required. But many Settlements 
are of single or limited estates. The following are the 
powers of sanction in that case :— 


Temporary Settlements up to a rental of K. 500 ,.. The Collector. 

From R. 500 to R. 10,000.The Commissioner. 

From R. 10,000 to R. 25,000.. ) 

Also when the Settlement will be permanent > The Board ot Revenue, 
under a statutory right . 
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§ ^5. Supewidon, 



The Director of Land Becoi'ds and Agriculture super¬ 
vises all Settlements in which the agencj of the Survey 
Department is employed or which are made under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act; and his services are available for 
other Settlements at the discretion of the Board, He exer¬ 
cises, in respect of all these Settlements, the powers of a 
Commissioner, save in matters in which power is by law 
vested in the Commissioner himself. 


§26. Concludon. 


It may be necessary to repeat here, that for matters of 
detail, the Acts and Kegulations quoted require study, and 
also the Settlement Manual. The object here (as in the 
chapter on Revenue business) is not to furnish a complete 
handbook of details, but an introduction or general guide 
to the p^tineiples and leading features of the system, —pre- 
parator}' to such a detailed study as will be necessary for 
officers who have actually to take their part in district 
duty. 


§ !Z7. General Cons2)ectu8 of Estates, 


Such being the general principles on which Temporary 
Settlementa are made in tracts owned by ptivate proprie¬ 
tors, and on which Rents are fixed in Government estates 
(whether raiyatwari tracts or managed otherwise), it will 
be desirable, before proceeding to an account of special 
Settlements in certain exceptional districts, to give some 
particulars about the general results of Settlements and the 
distribution of the different classes of estates. 

The general map, showing the prevalence of the various 
Settlement systems, indicates, as far as Bengal is concerned, 
the Permanent Settlements in one colour, and those districts 
which are as a wffiole temporarily settled—i. e. the districts 
of Orissa—in another colour. An attempt has also been 



i Permanent S^ttlameQi. I Temper^ s».t.e. 


Babdwak 


Presidency n 


j Rajshahi 


Dac«a. 


Bardwdn .. 

Bankura. 

Birbhdm . 

Mklnaixire. 

Hooghly with 
Howra .. 

24-Pergiinnahs 

Nadiya . 

Jessca-e . 

Khulnil . 

Miirshidabad... 

Dioajpur ...... 

Ilajshahi .. 

Eangpur. 

Bogra. 

Pabnu. 

Darjiling . 

Jalpaigiiri . 

Dacca ...*. 

Faiidpur . 

Backergunge... 
Mymonsingh... 


No. of 


4838 

890 

1001 

2696 

3615 


1588 . 
2197 t 

2437 ' 

759 \ 

2315 ' 


747 

1365 

613 

670 

1714 

1 

82' 


8i8i 

5647 ^ 
30^5 f 

6645/ 


Heyenue In 
Bupeea. 


76.87,377 


44,45,113 


4 84,081 


No, of 
Estates. 


30 


j 29 


122 

160 

50 

26 

65 


Revenue in 
Rupees. 

No. of 
Estates. 

4,609 

I 4 r 


19 

156 

I 

4.82,759 

224 

5.213 

245 


2 

31 

19 

73 


66,521 

50,262 

4^45 

7 t 740 

29.333 


8 

2,590 

2,208 


Government 

Estate. 


Revenue in 
Bupees. 


4.631 

913 

125 

48,105 

38,420 


67* 

102 

95 

173 

67 


26,42.749 


287 

,153 

2X2 

193 


28,335 i 


10 

27 

6 

8 

49 

107 


1.93.484 

18,667 

3.252 

1,31,820 

17.736 


285 

14.335 

354 

38,945 

3.099 

24,990 


39,233 152 37.403 

96,073 164 I 31.421 

1.35.091 358 2.34,605 

63,928 70 i 9 > 34 o 


Raiyatw4d 

llactB. 


No. of 


Revenue in 
Rupees. 


83,322 


9^.799 

2 , 77.^44 


1,02,438 



* There is one Govern¬ 
ment ^tate in Calcutta in¬ 
cluded here. 


* The Bhutan Bwars. 


* The Tushk 3 i 4 li estate. 
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Chittagong. 

NoakMli . 

Tipperah. 

28937 ) 
1546 > 

1850 } 

19;29.>359 

Is 

9,085 

3Ir3II 

25,628 

5" 

185 

128 

3,85.290 

1,18,171 

88,513 



* Tlie whola of the Nau-B 
holdings are shown aal 
aggregated into five estates , ^ 
45.000 plot8= 1,187,600 acres. 

( 

Patka. 

! ( 

Bihar. 

Patna ... 

Gay A .. 

Shiih^b^d . 

Muzaffarpur ... 
Darbhanga ... 

I Saran .. 

1 Cbainp5.ran ... 

9368 
5828 1 
6317' 
17111 /• 
10481 I 

4403/ 

1094 

77,69,473 

/ ''' 
23 

I 280 

i 24 

i» 

15,735 

14,117 

70,212 

10,393 

547 

12,596 

1,177 

60 

43 

183 

^4 

8 

18 , 

I 

64,082 

1,04,914 

1,12,806 

2,908 

12,375 

1,781 

72 

11 

4,881 1 

j 

1 Bhaoaupur ^ 

1 ( 

i 

1-- 

I Monghyr . 

' Bhagalpur. 

Purneah. j 

Malda. | 

Santal Pergun- j 
nahs. 1 

6691 

4383 1 

1618 ( 

I 

459 

30,22,496 

/ 

( ^ 

} 9 

f ’ 

" 18 

33.-8I4 

662 

751 

15:859 

i 1:559 

27 

75 

44 

26 

15 

18,016 

9,146 

2,858 

16,926 

2:578 

2 

T 

I 

I* 

47.276 I 
22,094 I 
1:85a 

1:69,495 

* The lydman - i - koh . 

' Okissa. } 

j ' 

Cuttack . 

Pooree..... 

Bal^ur . 

~ 1! 
148) 

1,46 4 

\ 3930 

] 453 
( 1333 

7,16,789 

3,03,192 

3:52,36/ 

5 

8 

20 

64,779 

2,67,626 

22,742 




1 ChotaNag-J 

; 1 

HazdriMgh ... 

; Lohilrdagga ... 

! Singhbhum ... 
i Milnbhum . 

68J 

24 ) 

1 1,63,365 

1 

K - 
\l i 

18,189 

1,669 

302 

6 

76,395 

64,138 

3 

I 

12.724 

46.054 


j 

i Grand Total... 

i 

157968 

! 

; 3,22,90,777 

7884 ’ 

26.54.561 

j 

3307 1 

23,08,688 

32 j 

8,59.079 j 
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indicate by a third colour the larger raiyal 
Government estates; but it was not possible to show 
all such tracts, on account of their (often) small size and 
the way in which they are scattered about in the districts. 

In the Board of Revenue’s Annual Reports it is now the 
practice to insert district-maps which show the Government 
estates. 

Taking the Report for 1888-89, Appendix 11 gives (A) 
the permanently-settled estates ; (B) the temponurily-settlod 
estates ; and (C) the Government estates, sepax*ating the 
raiyatw^ii tracts under (D). 

The Government estates in (C) all appear as either 
settled for definite periods or occasionally ‘ farmed ’ or 
managed direct owing to recusancy of the proprietors h 
The table on p. 470 is an abstract of this Appendix Ih 
designed to give the student an idea of the distribution of 
estates in those general classes 

The numbers of permanently-settled estates vary by 
reason of partitions^ which are most numerous in the 
Patna division districts: the temporarily-settled estates 
also vary chiefly by reason of alluvial accretions. 

No. of 
.. EstHtO. 

I. Permanently-settled Es¬ 
tates of 1793 .. 126a 


* These cases of recusiincy, I be¬ 
lieve, are where the lands are un¬ 
productive and the holders do not 
care to undertake the Settlement re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Under those general classes the 
individual estates may be in great 
variety of origin as the result of the 
operation of different laws and cir¬ 
cumstances. For example, in the 
Tipperah fTipra) district the follow¬ 
ing details appear {Statistical Ac¬ 
count of Bengal, vol, vi. pp. 400 - 
440) 


2. Resumed Revenue-free of 

1793 . 9S 

3. Islands, &c., excess tau* 

fir’) lands settled under 
Regulation II of 1819.,. 103 

4. Estates sold for arrears 

and then permanently 
settled (Section 6 of Ke- 
gidation VIII of 1793. 167 

5. Tenures temporarily set¬ 

tled (this includes Go- 
verninent Estates) ...... 24 r 
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Section III.— The Orissa Settlements, 



The three districts of modem Orissa—including the 
Patuspur pargana—were acquired after the Mardth^ war in 
1 803, so they did not come under the Permanent Settlement 
Regulations. That Settlement only affected, more or less, the 
Midnapore district which (excluding Pataspur) was the old 
Orissa of 1765. Midnapore is not 7 iow spoken of as 
‘ Orissa ’ at all. 

These districts wei*e originally the seat of Hindu king¬ 
doms—‘ Rdjputs,^ who at a remote period invaded, conquered 
and ruled over the Kolarian and Dravidian population. 
The conquest probably only extended to the level and 
culturable districts, for the Kolarian and other tribes in 
the hilly country were found following their own customs, 
but little if at all changed. The incursion of the ‘ Yd-vanas,' 
and other events, detailed in Hunter’s Orksa, cannot now 
be traced in any effect they may have had on the land- 
system, and so I pass them over. 

The Rajputs were in the end overthrown by the Muham¬ 
madan king of Bengal; and Orissa was finally swept into 
the dominions of the Mughal P]mperor. But in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the Mardth^s succeeded to a 
short-lived domination. Neither of these later powers bad 
therefore the time and the opportunity to modify very 
deeply the land-tenures; and we do not find any ‘ Zamin- 
dara/ in the sense of contractors for the revenue, like those 
in Bengal. 

The Rdjput kingdom was organized here as it was else¬ 
where ; for the remains of this organization are still 
manifest. 

The country consists, roughly speaking—(i) of a marshy 
tract on the coast, full of swamp forest like the Sundar- 
bans; (a) a belt of rice-land and other cultivation; (3) a 
hilly tract beyond, going up into the hill ranges of the 
‘ South-West Frontier.’ 

As might be expected, the chief Raj^ had his ‘ khdlsa ’ or 
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lands in the best and level parts, and the 

^_were the territories or estates of his feudal chieftains, 

‘'.jvho held them and took the revenue on condition of keep¬ 
ing the country quiet. With the estates of these chieftains 
the Mughals appear not to have intei'fered, but the rice-* 
‘:^tract (2) was called the ‘ Mughalbandi,’ and was regularly 
' ^ assessed to revenue. 

The Mardthas in turn assessed the chiefs to a tribute or 
quit-rent. On the British annexation in 1803 the chiefs’ 
estates were maintained. Some have been recognized as 
^ tributary chiefs ’ — the * Tributary Mahdls ’ of Orissa. 
These are not subject to any regular Settlement and 
Revenue system ; they are managed in the Political De¬ 
partment, and this work is not concerned with them. 

There were nineteen of them formerly; but two were con¬ 
fiscated,—^Aiigul in 1847 for the rebellion of its Pvdja ; and 
Bdnki in 1840, the chief having been convicted of murder^. 

A certain number of the chiefships nearer the plains 
were, though not placed in the first rank, favoured so far 
that they were granted a Permanent Settlement, and this fact 
accounts for the permanently-settled estates shown in the 
table under the Orissa districts. These estates were called 


‘ qila’ ’ (i.e. forts—territories surrounding and protected 


by the chiefs residence). The estates were treated as in 
the position of full-rated permanently-assessed Zainind^ri 
estates. At first, fifty such estates were proposed to bo 
constituted. The rest of the province was left to the 
ordinary (temporary) Settlement. 

On the 15th September, 1804, a proclamation regarding 
the Settlement was issued; and this was afterwards em¬ 
bodied in the Regulation XII of 1805. The plan was first 
to settle for one year, then to grant a three years’ lease. 
Then a four years^ lease was offered at an increase to be 


^ Angul and Baiiki now form 
• Government Estates ’—-Angul^ as 
part of the Ptiri district, Bunki in 
KatAk. The remaining seventeen 
states consist of 15J187 square miles, 
with a population of nearly a million 
and a half. They pay a tribute of 


£3,322 to the British Government. 
This tract was called ‘ EtSjwara ’ or 
Garbjilt, as opposed to the revenue- 
paying plain called ‘ Mughalhandi.* 
The chiefs were locally known as 
Khandaits.’—Hunter. 
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by adding two-tbirds of the net increase of 
^ar of the three years’ Settlement, to the total assess¬ 
ment amount of that lease. At the expiration of the four 
years it was announced that for such lands as then were in 
a sufficiently improved state of cultivation, a Permanent 
Settlement would be concluded on such terms as the 
Government considered fair and equitable. 

The Regulation next refers to the ‘Tributai-y Mahdls,’ 
which it exempts from the Regulations. Of the second 
class of estates above mentioned, eleven were selected ; the 
mriads granting a permanent assessment to nine of them, 
which had been issued by the Board of Commissioners 
(appointed to manage Orissa, or the Katfik province as it 
was then called), were confirmed. Khdrda^ and Kaniki 
were directed to be treated in the same manner hereafter. 
These eleven estates however differed only from the rest of 
the district in having the assessment fixed for ever. 

The history of the Settlements is briefly as follows:— 
Certain changes as regards the revenue (of no impor¬ 
tance now) were made by Regulations X of 1807 and Ml 
of 1808; and when the last or four years’ Settlement 
became due, a Special Commission was appointed to make 
it with due care; for it was supposed it* would be made 
permanent if the Home Government approved. But the 
Home Government by this time had seen the evil of hastily 
concluding Permanent Settlements; they did not approve^, 
and Regulation X of iSlq, was passed to declare the fact, 
but (as was done in the Upper Provinces) still held out the 
hope of a permanent assessment when the state of the lands 


^ Khurda soon afterwards (1804) 
waa confiscated owing to the re¬ 
bellion of the Rajs. The titular 
R^'il was hereditary guardian of 
the Jagan-ndth temple, and he was 
maintained as such, as a pensioner. 
But the holder of the title in 1878 
was convicted of murder and de¬ 
ported. The estate of Khurda,which 
gave some trouble in 1804 by re¬ 
bellion, and again in 1817-18, il* 
now a lai’ge and well-ordered, and 


indeed a m<)del, Government estate. 

* See Kaye, p. 239. It will be 
observed that the jmnciples adopted 
for Orissa were exactly the same as 
those in the Ih^gulations of 1805 
for the North-West Provinces. It is 
instructive to note the prevail¬ 
ing ideas on revenue matters, 
as exhibited by the Regulations of 
this date, and how they had begun 
to be doubted at homo. 
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6h as to recoDimO/iid it. Begulations of i8i^ 
"made some further provisions which are now of no 
interest. 

In i8i8 disturbances occurred, due in great measure to 
the operation of the Sale Law^, and a Special Commissioner 
was appointed (Regulation Y of i8i8). In the same year 
Regulation XIII extended the existing Settlements for 
three years, so as to afibrd due time to the revenue officers 
to collecb the materials necessary for the formation of a 
now Settlement on proper principles. 

Though the ‘matenals’ were not ready, the outlines of 
the neAV Settlement system—imperfect, but in the right 
direction-had been determined on. Regulation VII of 
182a was passed for Katilk (i. e. the Orissa districts), cer¬ 
tain parganas (Pattispur, &c.) which are pai‘t of the Mid- 
napore district, and for the districts of the North-Western 
Provinces. 

The history of this Regulation, and of the recognition of 
its defects and their removal by Regulation IX ol 1833, is 
stated more fully in the account of the North-Western 
Provinces (vol. ii.). 

The Regulation (Sec. 2) once more extended the existing 
Kat^k Settlements for five year's, and Act VI of 1837 de¬ 
clared that the Settlement should continue until a new one 
was made. The first regular Settlement, with a survey and 
record of rights, was made in 1838-45. 

In 1856 a revision was undertaken. In 1867, Bengal 
Act X again extended the Settlement; this time for thirty 
years ; so that there will be no further revision till 1897 ^ 

The Settlement was made with various kinds of estate- 
holders, either individuals or joint families,—mdlguzars (as 
Act VI of 1837 calls them), who had grown up over the 
villages—as we shall see hereafter. 

o 


' Field, p. 681, note. 

® There is an abstract of the history 
cf the early Settlements in Mr.Stack*s 
Memoro/ndum on Temporary SeiUements, 
1880, p, 579. In the Selections 
from Bengal Records, No. Ill. 1851? 


is a minute on the Province by the 
Commissioner (A. J. Moffat Mills, 
1847)» Macneile's Ifemoranrfjvw 

^ Memnue Administration in Ben(jal, 
1873, also contains ample inform¬ 
ation. 
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were then assessed village by village ; ^(T 
tbkre^ere in most cases subordinate tenures or interests 
of headmen and village-managers who collected the pro¬ 
prietors’ rents; these were entitled to a certain allowance 
representing their own interest, so that the Settlement is 
spoken of as ‘ maiizawiir.* As a matter of fact, all the 
village lands were cultivated by * thdni ’ (i. e. resident) 
raiyats, or by ‘p^i* (i.e. non-resident) raiyats, and some 
were held as the village headman’s ‘ sir ’ or free holding in 
virtue of his office (a relic of the former Dravidian 
organization). 

The plan of settling a lump sum of revenue for the 
village—the ‘ aggregate to detail method/ and then dis¬ 
tributing this sum over the holdings—was rejected. The 
Sectlement Officer determined separately the rents of the 
holding of each raiyat, and, putting a value on the 'sir’ 
land, added the whole together. The total revenue was 6o 
to 70 per cent, of the rental assets so ascertained. But the 
nominal landlord did not get even the 30 or 40 per cent, 
which remained ; for there were the village-headmen or 
managers, who directly collected the village rental and had 
certain^ rights—almost like sub-proprietors—in virtu© of 
which they received a percentage, %o to 25 per cent, if a 
mukddam or pradhdn (hereditary headman), 15 to 20 if 
a sarbarak^ir (manager). 


§ 1. The Khurdd Estate, 


This estate, occupying a considerable portion of the 
inland side of the Puri distinct, is one of the Government 
estates, managed as a ‘ raiyatw^ri tract.’ ^ For some j^ears 
after the confiscation in 1804, separate survey-Settlements 
were made by ‘mahals’ or groups of land, with local 
managers called sarhardkfe ; but in the last quinquennial 
Settlement, care was taken to make the sarbardkdrs give 
the raiyats leases at rates fixed for the whole term. In 
1836, a regular—virtually raiyatwari—Settlement was 

^ There is a printed volume of l^ekctions from the OArefip<ytJJmce relating to 
the Khurdd Estate^ 1879. 
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b; Syt rates ascertained for classes of soil and applied by 
measurement. Sarbardkfe were, however, charged with 
the responsibility for the revenue of the whole area. In 
j 853, some three years before the expiry of the term of Settle¬ 
ment, a renewal was offered to the sarbardkArs at the old 
rates, plus the assessment recorded for the culturable waste 
fields, on the supposition that they had been, or would soon 
be, all taken under the plough. This proposal was de¬ 
clined ; consequently actual measurement of the extended 
cultivation was made. And the Settlement so made expired 
in 1880. Preparations for the revision that then became 
due, began in 1875, and the estate was cadastrally sur¬ 
veyed. The produce of fields was ascertained by declara¬ 
tion of the raiyats themselves, and an acreage produce 
rate being thus established, villages were classified into 
homogeneous tracts, ranked into grades, and revenue rates 
applied accordingly. The Government share had been fixed 
at one-fifth ^ of the average gross produce. The sarbardkto 
still collect the revenue, and ai*e allowed a deduction to 
cover their risk and expenses. Joint bodies of sarbardk^j-s 
are avoided, and it is arranged so that each sharer in a 
family gets a separate village, Mr. Stack compares the 
sarbarak^ir, who is thus a paid collector, not a proprietor, 
to the ‘ mauzadAr ’ described under the Assam system, The 
Settlement shows a considerable increase of revenue and 
works admirably. The raiyats^ holdings are generally 
small. The average of 172 test villages gives no more than 
acre to each raiyat. The raiyat’s rent is fixed for the 
term of Settlement; but there is no relinquishing and 
taking up lands, and consequently no annual ‘jamabandi,’ 
as under other raiyatw^ systems, is necessary. 


* The proposal was one-fourth, but it was ultimately fixed as stated. 
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w.Aoxx. Land Rules. 



§ I. Importance of the Subject 

This subject seems one which demands a certain detail in 
treatment. The economist, and perhaps also the capitalist, 
may be interested to know how (for example) the ‘tea-estates* 
of Darjiling and Assam had their origin; and perhaps to 
inquire how land for cultivation of imported staples can 
still be obtained. The whole system of dealing with waste 
lands depends on the principle developed in Chapter IV of 
Book I, that waste and unoccupied land is at the disposal 
of the State. 

In Bengal, as abeady stated, the Permanent Settlement 
only extended to the estates actually possessed, or to allu¬ 
vial accretions wkich (though separately assessable) were 
afterwards formed upon their boundaries. In tolerably 
settled parts this gave rise to no difficulties; but where 
there were large tracts of waste it was otherwise. In 1819, 
it seems, the subject first came under notice, but that notice 
did not extend to the question of ownership ; the Regula¬ 
tion II of that year only declared the lands assessable* The 
authorities of the day Avere perhaps only too glad to see waste 
taken up, and seemed to think that if it had been occupied 
(/s factOy no matter how, they might accept the fact, treating 
the occupier as lawful owner; what was more essential was 
to provide for his duly paying land-revenue. 

Regulation II of 1819 specially mentions the case of the 
Sundarbans \—the forest tract on the delta between the 
Hiighli and Megn4 rivers. The waste lands there occu¬ 
pied were in fact temporarily-cultivated lots known as 
‘ patit^b^di taluqs,* and were encroachments from the 
regular estates inland. Hence arose the practice of calling 
these irregularly-occupied lands ‘taufir* or excess, i. e. 


' A.S to the early attempts to issue 
clearing leases, see article ‘ Sundar- 
bans* in hnp. Ckiz,, voi xiii. p. no. 
They date back to 1782. In later 


times, grants bt'gan to be asked for 
in 1807, and up to 187a nearly 1087 
square miles had been brought under 
cultivation. 
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ig that they were extensions of regular estates, 
rground perhaps such lands were treated as entitled to 
be permanently assessed h At any rate, this was the prac¬ 
tice till after the Temporary Eegulation (182^2) had become 
law. The Regulation did not, indeed, in terms, apply to 
anything but the ‘ Ceded and Conquered ’ Provinces; but 
obviously, if the land was not entitled to a permanent 
assessment, the Government could assess it for a term. 

A particular instance of this occurs in the case of the 
districts of Sylhet and Cach^r; but as these districts, 
once part of Bengal, were attached to Assam in 1874, the 
history of them—and it well illustrates this section—must 
be looked for in the chapters relating to Assam. 

In 1828 (Regulation III) further and more definite pro¬ 
vision was made regarding assessment, and it was then 
declared that the ‘ waste ’ was Government prc>j)erty. 


§ 2. The Sundarbans. 


In the Sundarbans, the first occupied lands (higher up 
on the delta) appear ah to have been recognized as having 
proprietors 2. But in time ‘ Waste Land Rules ’ were pro¬ 
vided, and then there was an end to iiTegular occupation. 
A pait of the area is now taken up as State forest; it is 
the great source of fuel-supply to Calcutta, besides yielding 
many valuable woods for building and for industrial pur¬ 
poses. Waste land rules for the Sundarbans had been 
issued as early as 1825, but they were ineffectual (Macneile, 
§ 173), and the first useful code seems to have been that of 
^^53* BTnder these rules 1773 square miles were granted. 
The land was held subject to a revenue payment which was 


‘ Mr. Macrieile’s Memorandumi 
(§ 167) metitiona that the squatters 
were so fully treated as owners, that 
in cases where they refused the 
* taufir' assessment they were al¬ 
lowed xudlikilna like excluded pro¬ 
prietor on regular estates. 

* In one place indeed, the Regu¬ 
lation distinctly declares the Sun¬ 


darbans to be State property, 
although parts of it had been occu 
pied before T819. This led to various 
orders and legal contests (see Mac- 
neile^s Memorandum, §§ 166-70 . 
The right of Government was 
affirmed ; but in the end, hard cases 
were allowed, and the occupiei-s re¬ 
cognized as proprietors. 
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ive. 



In 1889, 474,080 acres (of which the 
revenue would be R. 137,231) were still held under 
the terms of the rules of 1853. But the rules themselves 
were superseded by the Sale Rules of ] 863. 

These rules were made after Lord Canning’s Minute of 
1861^ on the disposal of waste lands. As regards the 
Suiidarbans, they did not prove successful. Only a 
few lots were sold ; and seven out of twelve fell in for 
default in payment of the purchase-money. For a time 
recourse was had once more to the rules of 1853. In 1871 
a committee reported on the whole subject, and in 1879 
another set of rules was issued. 

‘The rules of 1879® differ from the rules of 1853 
Tiding a rent-fre<3 period of only ten years, and in laying down 
only one clearance condition, viz. that one-eighth of the entire 
grant should be rendered fit for cultivation at the end of the 
fifth ye«ai*. This condition may be enforced either by forfeiture 
of the grant or by the issue of a fresh lease, omitting the re¬ 
mainder of the rent-free period, and requiring payment of rent 
at enhanced rates during the term of grant. 

‘The rules also provide for gradually increasing rates of 
assessment after the expiration of the rent-free period, and 
varying rates within different tracts according to the rent¬ 
paying capabilities of the land. It is further provided that 
there shall be constantly recurring renewals of the lease on 
re-settlement. The term of the oidginal lease is fixed at forty 
years, and re-settlements are to be made after periods of thiif y 
yeais ; maximum rates being laid down for each re-settlement. 

‘ The limits within which lands may be held for leasing are 
fixed in consultation with the Forest Department. An accu¬ 
rate definition of boundaries is provided for. The maximum 
area of grants is restricted to 5000 blghas, the minimum being 
200, Cultivation must not be scattered all over the area of the 
land, but proceed regularly through the blocks ; iind leases are 
to be sold at an upset price when there is only one applicant, 
and to the highest bidder when there are more than one. 

‘ The leases confer an occupancy right hereditary and trans¬ 
ferable. Survey fees sire payable by the applicant, at the rate 


^ This minute is described further 
on. 


^ Quoted from the Report, 1883, 
page 33. 
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rt^a^mas an acre, as also a deposit of R 16 for notic^ 

E 5 rs. Kefunds and adjustments of fees deposited are 
permitted, Kiglits of way and water and other easements are 
reserved. The right of using all streams in any way navigable, 
and the use of a tow-path not less than 25 feet wide on each 
side of such stream, are also reseiwed to the public ; while 
Government resei-ves to itself the right to all minerals in the 
land, together with rights of way and other reasonable facilities 
for working, getting, and carrying away such minerals. No 
charge is made for timber on the land at the time it is leased, 
nor for any cut or burnt to effect clearances or used on the 
land ; but a duty is levied on any exported for sale. 

^ Forms of preliminary grant called ^amalmimas—for plots of 
land below 200 bfghfis—are given to small settlers, guaranteeing 
them a formal lease for thirty years if the lands are brought 
under cultivation within two years. The thiriy years’ lease 
allows a rent-free terra of two years, and then progressive rates 
of rent on the cultivated area, fixed with reference to the rates 
paid in the neighbourhood by raiyats to landholders for similar 
lands, 

* If available, an area of unreclaimed land equal to the culti¬ 
vated area is included in the lease, and in addition the lessee 
can bring under cultivation any quantity of land adjoining his 
holding which he may find honOi fide unoccupied. The holding 
is liable to measurement every five years, and all cultivated 
land in excess of the area originally assessed can be assessed at 
the same rate. After thirty years, renewed leases can be given 
for thirty years’ periods, and rates of assessment can be ad¬ 
justed at each renewal with reference to rates then prevailing 
in the neighbourhoo l. The tenure is heritable and transfer¬ 
able, provided that notice of transfer is given to the Sundarbans 
Commissioner within one month, and no holding is to be 
divided without his permission. No charge is made for wood 
and timber on the grant, nor for any cut or burnt in making 
clearances, or used on the land; but a duty is levied on any 
exported for sale, 

* These mles are reported not to have worked well, as w^hen 
the time comes to grant leases those who hold 'anialndmas 
wish to he recognized as under-tenure holders, of the class (to 
be described hereafter) called hawaladars; and they refuse to 
take leases as raiyats. It has been decided, therefore, to grant 
hawaladdri rights.’ 
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§ 3, Statistics of Occupation. 

It rxiay be interesting to give a few statistics of the 
pccnpation of land in these delta forests. 

The result of the recognition of squatters under the 
early law of 1819, was that in 1874 there were 98 holdings 
recognized as estates permanently-settled, and amounting 
to 255,849 lugh^s in the * 24-Perguiinahs ’ distxict, 93,695 
in Khlilnjt, and 134,709 in B^ikirganj. There were also 
a number of ‘ resumed * plots and other estates kept in the 
hands of Government h 

As to the lands sold or leased under the Rules, as they 
now survive, the Board’s Revenue Report of 1888-9 gives 
the following figures. 

It will be seen that a certain number of persons are con¬ 
tent to hold under the ordinary Temporary Settlement and 
not under the special rules. 


Kind of Estate. 

Number 
of leasee. 

Aerea. 

Itevenue payable. 

Under ordinary Settle¬ 
ments, 

1 

46,238 

Rupees. 

j 15,240 (will eventually 
j rise to 16,782). 

Capitalists’ rules of 1879 

21 

28,590 

—20,641, 

Petty cultivators' rules.. 

129 

3 375 

3,316—10,049. 


§ 4. Waste Lands in other parts. 

The Waste land Rules have found application (besides 
the Sundarbans) chiefly in Jalpdigim and Daijiling (hill 
estates for tea), and in Chittagong: a few leases have been 
granted in Lohdrdagga. 

' Among them the Tushkhtlli Es- of Government in 1836. It was 
fcate of 32,754 acres in the Bilkirganj sottled as a ^raiyatwtiri tract' in 
district,-which becaino the property 1875. 
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^)llowing account of the Rules is once more qu 
the Re2X)rt on the Land System, 1882-83 :— 

‘ Lord Canning s Minute of the 17th October, 186 r, laid down 
three main principles on which grants of waste lands were to 
be made in future. These were, first, that “in any case of 
application for such lands they shall be granted in perpetuity 
as a heritable and transferable property, subject to no enhance¬ 
ment of laud-revenue assessment” ; second, that “all prospective 
land-revenue will be redeemable at the grantee’s option by 
a payment in full when the grant is made, or, at the grantee’s 
option, a sum may be paid as earnest at the rate of 10 per 
cent., leaving the unpaid portion of the price of the grant, 
which will then be under hypothecation until the price is paid 
in full” ; and, third, that “there shall be no condition obliging 
the gi’antee to cultivate or clear any specific portion after grant 
within any specific time.” The minimum price for the fee- 
simple was fixed at R. 2-8 per acre, so that by paying 10 per 
cent, of this, or four annas per acre, a title was obtained. 
Moreover, many large tracts were obtained by speculators in 
anticipation of measurement, for a merely nominal payment. 
A despatch from the Secretary of State subsequently required 
in addition to these provisions that grants should be suiweyed 
before sale, and that all sales should be by auction to the 
highest bidders above a fixed upset price. 

* In granting waste lands under the above rules, some abuses 
were unfortunately allowed to occur. There was a great rush 
upon tea-planting ; speculators bought upon credit Government 
wastes wherever they could get them, and Government officers 
were so far carried away by the mania, that they relaxed the 
rules as to surveying wastes before they were sold, and in 
other pai*ticulars. It followed that large areas of waste were 
sold to jobbers, who transferred them at a profit, or threw 
them up if they could not transfer them j while in many cases 
cultivated lands not regularly settled were sold as “ Govern¬ 
ment w'aste lands ” over the heads of the occupiers. In other 
cases, lands beyond the British border, in others again valuable 
forest lands, wei*e sold under the Waste Land Rules. Before 
Sir George Campbell came to Bengal, attention had been 
directed to this matter, and, in Chittagong especially, mistakes 
had been recognized. There had in more than one instance 
been risk of grave disturbance with frontier tribes on account 
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iiOged sales of waste land in the occupation of 

To prevent complications, the Lieutenant-Governor 
published ad interim rules, which received sanction; and orders 
were passed that no more land should be sold revenue-free in 
perpetuity witliout the previous sanction of the Government of 
India, excepting such small plots, not exceeding ten acres in 
extent, as might be required for buildings or gardens. 

‘In 1874, revised rules for the stile of waste lands, super¬ 
seding all previous rules for the sale and lease of waste lands 
within the Lower Provinces, were issued. The formation of 
the Chief Coinmissionership of Assam had, by that time, witli- 
drawii the districts in which the chief transactions in waste 
lands used to occur, from the control of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment ; and, in the districts left to the Lower Provinces in 
which there are waste lands, these sale rules remained in¬ 
operative, the terms having failed to attract applicants j and 
eventually, in May 1879, the sale rules were withdrawn, and 
the only rules now in force in Bengal are those under which 
waste lands are leased for certain terms of years. 

‘ Waste lands capable of being leased exist in the Sundarbans, 
the Western Bwiirs of Jalpaigurl, Darjiling, Chittagong, the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong, in Palamau, in Lohdrdagga, and to 
a veiy small extent in ShahabAd. The tea lease-rules for the 
Dwars of 1875 were at first extended to Palamau, but were 
found inapplicable, and applications for waste land there 
require to be dealt with on their own merits. For the other 
districts there are different sets of rules. It may be here 
obseiwed that one feature in the Sundarbans and Chittagong is 
that the leases are sold by auction. 

‘ There are two classes of lease-rules— 

‘ (i) Those for large capitalists wishing to grow special crops, 
as tea, coffee, or cinchona. 

‘ (3) Those for small capitalists for ordinary cultivation.’ 


§ 5 . Rules in Darjiling and Jalpdig^ri. 

‘ The main features of the rules of the first class, as appli¬ 
cable to Jalpaigurl and Darjiling, published on loth October, 
1878, are the following:— 

‘Declared forest-reserves and land having valuable timber 
in compact blocks, lands in which other rights exist, lands 
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/thin sixty feet from the centre of any public roai/^n^ 
is expressly exempted by Government, are not to be 
granted. Eacli lot must be compact, and not contain more 
than 800 acres. Inquiry and survey at the expense of the 
applicant must ordinarily precede the grant of a lease. A 
preliminary live years’ lease is granted rent-free for the first 
year, and at progi’essive rents for the rest of the term. The 
rights conveyed are heritable and transferable, provided that 
the whole lot is transferred, that clearance conditions are 
obseived, that the transfer is registered, and a registration fee 
paid. Tlie right of Government to minerals and quarries, and 
to payment for valuable trees on the grant, and the right of 
the public to fisheries, and a right of way along the banks of 
navigable streams, are reserved, while provision is made for 
the construction and maintenance of proper boundary-marks, 
the presence of the lessee himself or of a resident manager on 
the grant, and for acquisition by Government of any land 
required for public purposes free of cost, except by propor¬ 
tionate reduction in the rent and by the j)aymont of the value 
of any improvements in the land taken up. If, after inspection 
during the term of the preliminary lease, 15 per cent, of the 
total area shall have 'been brought under cultivation and 
actually bears tea-plants, the lessee is entitled to renewal for a 
term of years, and to similar renewals in perpetuity, provided 
that Government may fix the rent on certain specified con¬ 
ditions on each renewal; that the renewed lease be heritable 
and transferable in so far that only the whole may he trans¬ 
ferred, and that only with the consent of Government; and 
that all the other conditions of the preliminary lease hold good. 
Failure to comply with any of the conditions renders the lessee 
liable, to forfeit his lease; and failure to apply for a renewal 
before the expiration of his preliminaiy lease reduces him, if he 
is allowed to continue, to the status of a tenant-at-will till other 
ari’angements are made. Grantees can club or amalgamate 
their grants by transfers, duly registered, on payment of the 
prescribed fee. 

‘ The second class of rules for small capitalists, as applicable 
to the Dwiirs, published on the 23rd June, 1879, correspond in 
tlie main with the rules for the grant of leases for tea-cultiva¬ 
tion. The differences are briefly these : Ordinarily the lot 
must not be less than ten acres or contain more than 200 
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The survey fee is to be three annas an acre, a* 

"" sum will be demanded nor any refund made, while in 
the case of tea-leases the fee is fixed at one rupee an acre and 
the applicant is entitled to a refund of any surplus, or, if the 
expenses exceed the deposit, has to mako good the deficiency. 
Renewal of the preliminaiy lease is conditional on one half 
of the total area held being occuj)ied by homesteads, or cul¬ 
tivated or left fallow, according to good husbandry, or other¬ 
wise fairly turned to account for agiicultural purposes. The 
periods of renewals are to be conterminous with the period of 
Settlement of the district, current at the time of renewal. 
Sub-infeudatioii in the first degree only is allowable ^ The 
sub-tenant is, however, to have fi*om the lessee the same pro¬ 
mise of renewal as the lessee himself has from Government, 
and tlie sub-tenant's rent is to be determined by the Deputy 
Commissioner. Kates of rent on renewal of lease have been 
fixed both in the case of tea-leases and of leases of arable lands. 
Where half the area of the grant of the arable land has not been 
brought under cultivation, the renewed lease shall ordinarily 
include an ai*ea of waste land equal to the extent of land 
brought under cultivation during the currency of the pre- 
liminaiy lease, but in such cases the Deputy Commissioner 
has the power, under certain restrictions, of refusing renewal 
altogether, or of allowing it on special conditions. Each 
description of land—tea, bastoo, rupit, &c.—is charged at the 
rate fixed in the pergunnah wherein it is situated. In the 
case of tea-leases in the hills of the Darjiling district, an all¬ 
round rate of one rupee an acre will bo imposed on renewal of 
the lease, subsequent to the expiration of the preliminary lease* 

^ For small capitalists it has been decided that no rules are 
necessary for Darjiling. 

‘ In consequence of re-adjustment of the boundary between 
Darjiling and Jalp4iguri, the issue of orders which have in¬ 
directly affected the rules, and the grant of certain concessions 
on the part of Government,—such as extending the term for 
renewed leases, reducing the fee to be charged on transfers, 


' Grants under these rules are there seems to be no reason for such 
heritable, but not transferable a restriction. 

during the term of preliminary ^ The grantee may farm out his 
lease. It has been the local custom rights of management, &c., to one 
not to allow tea to be cultivated on person, but that person may not 
land leased under these rules j but create a farm of a farm. 
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^«-^^,irrruttiiig partial transfers,—the tea-lease rules of 1878 
are under revision j and it is at the same time proposed to 
revise the Dwar arable land-lease rules of 1875.' 


§ 6 . The Chittagong Distncts, 


^ A set of rules for the grant of leases for tea cultivation in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, based on the tea-lease rules tor 
Jalpatghri and Dai’jiling, was published by Government on the 
30th June, 1879. No charge is made for trees on tea grants, 
though the right to levy tolls on forest produce exported either 
by land or water is reserved. 

* There are no rules for leases to large capitalists in this dis- 
tiict. Government are averse to granting waste lands in 
Chittagong proper for any other purpose than ordinary native 
cultivation. Here and there may be large tracts of waste land 
better fitted for the cultivation of tea than for anything else, 
and a special grant may be made of such blocks, if necessary, 
on special terms, 

‘ For small capitalists, the waste lands are broken up into 
compact blocks of fifty acres each, and the lease of each lot 
sold by public competition. There is no restriction as to the 
kind of crops that may be grown. 

* The whole of the waste lands are not thrown open at once 
for sale, but the leases of the siui>iu8 waste-land blocks in one 
village at a time are put up to auction on a given day on the 
established terms, 

‘The leases are heritable and transferable. The rates are 
fixed with reference to the quality of the land. A measure¬ 
ment and assessment after ten years, and another after fifteen 
years, is provided for; and in the case of lands exposed to salt¬ 
water inundation, and requiring the protection of embank¬ 
ments, a larger area than fifty acres, up to a maximum of 
200 for a single applicant, or fifty acres each to several appli¬ 
cants jointly, may bo granted. The other provisions generally 
follow the rules for the grant of tea-leases in Jalpafgurf and 
Darjiling.’ 
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V.— The BEVENCE-SysTEM op Chittahong^. 


Chittagong is one of the eastern districts of Bengal 
between the sea-coast and the hills which separate Bengal 
from Burma. The soil is rich, but in 1793 a large portion 
was, as might be expected, still covered with luxuriant 
and tangled jungle, the clearance being chiefly in the 
level plains suited for nce-iands. There had been no 
natural oppoi-tunity, save in exceptional cases, for the 
growth of large Zainmddri estates. The different settlers 
formed groups or companies, and each cleared one plot 
here and one there. The leader of the company was 
requited to be the collector of the revenue from as many 
of the settlers as chose to pay through him, and therefore 
came to be looked on as the superior owner of the whole 
of the scattered group of holdings which paid through 
him. The group was called a ‘ taraf,’ and the person who 
was at the head (or his descendant) was called ‘ tarafddr.' 
It also happened that settlers were called on by the 
Muhammadan conqueror for help and feudal service, and 


‘ Properly ChiltMgraon or Chat- 
tagrdm. 

The text refoi-s to the regular dis¬ 
trict and not to the hilly portion 
hnown as the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. In these the only revenue 
is a tribute paid by the chiefs. 
Formerly it was Liken in kind 
(cotton), according to the popula¬ 
tion ; this was afterwards converted 
into a money payment. This re¬ 
venue was consequently shown in 
the old accounts as derived from 
the ^ kapds mahal, ’ and became fixed 
by custom. 

By Act XXII of i860 the Hill dis¬ 
trict (as defined in a schedule to the 
Act) was removed from the opera¬ 
tion of the General Regulations and 
put under a Deputy Commissioner. 
Simple rules regarding judicial pro¬ 
cedure have been drawn up under 
the Act, and no revenue Settlement 
has been made. But there is a capi¬ 
tation tax payable by householders 


to the chiefs, and the latter pay the 
* tribute ’ or quit-rent (or whatever 
it is pixjper to call it) above alluded 
to. 

The cultivation is still chiefly of 
the temporary kind called ‘ jum,’ so 
natural to all semi-barbarous people 
in tropical bill countries, and an 
attempt has been lately made to re¬ 
cord in a simple way (so as to 
gradually get them fixed) the rights 
and interests of the different clans 
or tribes and their chiefs and head¬ 
men. The record is called the *jum 
book.* 

There are a certain number of 
estates in which lands are per¬ 
manently cultivated, and these may 
be under a Settlement under the 
ordinary law. A portion of the dis¬ 
trict called the ‘khas mahal' is 
reserved froip the jur isdiction of the 
chiefs, for thie purpose of making 
land grants to settlers. There are 
also State forests in this tract. 
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recognized as jdgir-grantees of theii- land, hoT 
1 }y stated area. So also ‘ tarafs ’ -were founded by tire 
military force sent to defend the province, and these tarafs 
were also held in j%ir in lieu of pay. The consequence 
was, as early as 1764, all the occupied lands (which alone 
came under Settlement) having been granted by area, 
had been actually measured The Permanent Settlement 
then extended' only to tlie me(xsuved lands as they stood in 
1764. 

All land cultivated subsequent to that, is locally spoken 
of as ‘noabad’ (nauiibild = newly cultivated). And the 
ways in which this nau^bad came to be cultivated were 
various. Under Regulation III of 182^8, such cultivatoi'S 
would have no title whatever; but this was not at first 
looked to: assessment was the main object. 

In the first place the ‘ tarafddrs ’ began to encroach on 
the waste all round, and extend all their cultivation without 
authority. This led to repeated re-measuremonts on the 
pint of the authorities, and to a great deal of oppression 
and bribery, owing to the action of informers and others 
who threatened to expose the encroachments, if not paid to 
keep silencG. A great number of other pei*soiis, mere 
squatters, also cultivated lands. 


§ I. The Noahad Taliiqs. 

All the ‘nauAb^d* lands could claim nothing but a 
temporaiy Settlement. It happened, however, that one 
of the old estate-holders laid claim by virtue of a sanad, 
which afterwards proved to be forged, to have had all the 
waste in the district granted to him in 1797* immense 
correspondence, ending in a lawsuit, followed, and lasted 
for nearly forty years The result was that Government 

‘ See Chapter III (on Tenui^s) whole, without discriminating those 

for fiome further remarks on the lands to which he had a just title, 
* taraf.' See also Cotton’s Memcrr- from those fraudulently obtained, 

aadutn on liovenue Adminwiration of The Sadder Court decreed in his 
Chiitagmg (1880), pp. 7, 8, 10. favour for the original estate, but 

» When the fraud was discovered, gave Government the rest. (Mac- 
Go vemment dispossessed him of the neile’s Memorandum y Chapter TV.) 
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its right, but had to allow the Zammda 5 ' 
"land as really belonged to his original estate. This 
could not be found out without a survey, and the oppor¬ 
tunity was taken to survey the whole district, with a view 
to the proper separation of the old permanently-settled 
lands of 1764 from the nau^bdd lands. The process took 
seven years to complete (from 1841-1848), and the Settle^ 
inent was made by Sir H. Eicketts. All the ‘nau^b^d’ 
lands were surveyed, whether held by squatters or taken 
as encroachments by the original tarafddrs; but each plot 
separately Occupied was, as a rule, formed into a separate 
‘taluq,’ though some few were aggregated: 321,^^58 little 
estates were thus formed, called in revenue language, the 
‘noabad taluqs.^ A small number (86j) of these, that paid 
E.50 revenue and upwards, were placed directly under 
the Collector, and the host of smaller ones were grouped 
into 196 blocks, each of which was at first given out to 
a ‘ circle farmer ’ who was to be responsible for collecting 
the revenue. The system was afteiwards abandoned in 
favour of kh^s management by the aid of local revenue 
officers, on the analogy of a raiyafwdTi management. 

Nor was this the only trouble in Chittagong, The 
invalid revenue-free grants, to which I have already alluded 
as liable to resumption and assessment, were peculiarly 
numerous and intricate ; even after relinquishing all cases 
in which the holding did not exceed 10 bights, there were 
still 36,683 petty estates of this class separately to be 
settled. Many of these had to be permanently settled 
under the law alluded to previously (see page 427). 

There were also a large number of small grants or leases 
made by the revenue authorities under the designation of 
clearing or ‘ jangalburi ’ leases h 

Thus the Chittagong district consists of a mosaic of 
petty estates ; here a plot of old pennanently-settled land) 
next a jangalburi plot, then a recovered and assessed en¬ 
croachment, next a resumed lAkhir^j holding, and so forih. 


' There were 1290 of them, of twenty-five years, gave only R. 2,475 
which 1002, settled originally for revenue between them, 
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table already given will show how the estates are 
now grouped under the head of ‘permanently settled, 

‘ temporarily settled/ and Government estates ^ 

The work of revenue collection in the petty estates will 
now be facilitated, inasmuch as recent orders have resulted 
in the issue of a proclamation notifying that, for the term 
of one year, petty estates pennanently settled and pa^^ing 
less than one rupee per annum may be redeemed on a 
payment of ten times the annual jama\ 

The question of how to deal with the naudbdd lands 
or taluqs, was for a long time in suspense. At one time 
a Permanent Settlement was offered, but on such terms 
that but few accepted it. It was then determined, genei*ally, 
that the nau^bdd taluqddr was a tenure-holder on an estate 
belonging to Goveinment. The Settlement of 1848 was 
made for fifty years in the case of taluqs which had their 
cultivation fairly fully developed, and for twenty-five years 
in jangalburi-taluqs, where much land was still waste. In 
1875 - 76 , the re-settlement of these latter began, and the 
measurements aie now complete. A question then arose 
as to whether some of these taluqs (and some resumed 
revcjiue-free taluqs) were legally liable to re-settlement 
at all. An order also had been obtained that 4913 tarafs 
of the Government estate were not liable to re-settlement. 
In respect of all these, it has ultimately been determined 
that they are liable: but it was agreed not to re-settle 
the 4913. estates till the fifty years’ leases fell in in 
189a ^ 


^ In the Revenue Repoii (1888-9) 
the map of Chittagong shows how 
the Oovernment and private estates 
are intermingled, and the ‘Settle¬ 
ment * map apptmdedto this volume 
endeavoiu’s to show (though only 
roughly) the same condition, llie 
real number of the Gtovemment es¬ 
tates is about 45,000, but for manage¬ 


ment purposes they are grouped into 
five circles, each circle being called 
an estate, and bearing a name as the 
Town khiis MahtU, the Banjan Ma- 
hfil, &c., &o. {Repartf 1883. p. 29.) 

^ Revenue Report, 1887 -88, Section 
55 - 

^ Revenue Rejyyrt feyr 1885 86, Sec¬ 
tion 114. 







Section VI.— The Chutiya Nagpur Districts. 


We shall have more to saj about these districts under 
the head of Tenures, because it is in them that we have 
certain relics of one of the original village-systems,—that 
of the Kols and kindred tribes, H 6 s, Mimd^s, and also of 
the southern or Dravidian ITr^ohs. 

Here, however, we are concerned with the Revenue 
Settlements. 

A portion of each of the present districts that was 
formerly attached to the old Collectorates of that date, 
came under the Permanent Settlement. 

§ I. Mdnhh'am. 

Nearly all Mdnhhum is permanently settled by treating 
as ‘Zamindar’ (with a fixed revenue) the chiefs over 
parhds or groups of villages, which the old native tribal 
organization originated. There are but two temporarily- 
settled estates in the district. 

§ 2 . Singhhhum. 

The northern portion consists of the permanently-settled 
pargana of Dhdlbhhm formerly attached to Midnapore, and 
of two chiefs* estates (Sardi-kalM and Kbars^wdn) under 
political control, and one estate permanently settled and 
two temporarily settled in the subdivision of Dhdlbhum. 

The rest of the district consists of the tract called 
K 61 hdn^ (1905 square miles) occupying the whole south¬ 
west portion of the district, and forming a ‘ raiyatwdri 
tract’ and the confiscated estate of Parahdt^. 

In both these districts and in Mdnbhum, lands are never 
sold for arrears of revenue; and all sales and mortgages of 
land require the sanction of the Commissioner. 

^ Koihati is sometimes called Ho- (or Porahat) estate in Government qf 
desam~tlie settlement of Hos. India (Rev. and Agr.) Proceedings for 

^ There is a history of the Parahat February, 1889. 
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§ 3. IIazd 7 %f)dgh. 

Here there are foxir principal subdivisions according to 
the different Settlement arrangements 

(a) lldmgarh was originally a single estate; but it 
has since been split up into four separate estates, 
one being the Government estate occupied by 
cantonments, &c., around HazMb%h, called (the 
‘Government enclosure’ or) *Sirkiri-hdta’; the 
second being the ZamindAri of Kodarmi., confis¬ 
cated in 1841, and now a Government estate, the 
third the remaining part of the Zamlnd^ri of 
KAmgarh; the fourth the KenduA estate, — a 
Government * taufir ’ estate made up of resumed 
surplus lands and farmed for twenty years. 

{})) The Kunda pargana and estate. 

(0) The Kharakdihd estates, one of which is per¬ 
manently settled, one is revenue-free, and others 
are Government estates. 

{d) The Kendi pargana, which is permanently settled. 

The whole district is composed of 68 permanently-settled 
and 186 Government estates. 

§ 4. Lokdrdagga, 

The PaMmau subdivision, occupying the north-western 
portion of the district, is a Government estate or ‘kMs 
mahdl ’ shown paiily as ‘ Government estate ’ and partly as 
‘ raiyatwdri tract/ It contains some good State forests. 
The rest of the district is settled with the Mahii'Aj^ of 
Ohutiyd Ndgpur as a sort of permiinently-settled estate, 
but it is looked upon rather as a tribute-paying chiefship, 
and has never been held liable to sale for arrears of 
revenue. 

§ 5 . General Remarhs. 

In the Chutiyd. Nagpur districts there are some curious 
subordinate tenures, provision for the record and declar- 
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been made in the Bengal Act II of : 
be dealt with in the chapter devoted to 
sueject ot tenures. 


But as regards Settlement an’angements, it must here be 
mentioned that the Act contemplated the appointment of 
one or more special Commissioners, who were to have 
exclusive jurisdiction to try and determine all disputes 
regarding tenures in the estates, and to make a record 
(which was final and authoritative), regarding the right 
to the different lands and the privileges attaching to each. 
The fact that a chief had been recognized as Zamindfir, 
or that the Government was the superior owner, did not 
prevent this. 

The tenures were based on the peculiar arrangement 
(already alluded to) that besides, or rather anterior to, the 
plan of allotting a sftare in the produce to the chief or 
overlord, the ancient system was to set apart certain lands 
for the king or the chief. Thus in every village these 
lands were called (majhhas) and in later times became 
the Settlement-holding proprietor’s lands, whoever ho 
might be—a descendant of the chief, a purchaser, or a 
person with a merely prescriptive title. Certain other 
lands were, on the same principle, allotted to the original 
founders of the village who held the office of headmen, 
&c., others to the priest for himself and for the worship 
of various deities; others were taken by the mahto, or 
collector, who w^as (at a later period) put in by the chief 
to look after his interests; others, again (called bet-kheU) 
were assigned, in lieu of wages, to the labourers who 
cultivated the once royal or majlihas lands. 

Such a system, in later days, gave rise to great facilities 
for wrong-doing. The more powerful would annex lands 
and drive out the feebler. The object of the special record 
was to restore the rightful holders (who had had possession 
within a reasonable limit fixed by the Act), and to secure, 
by record, these rights with the privileges attaching thereto, 
in the majhhas lands and in lands in which rights of the 
original founders (bhuihhdr) existed. 
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Section VIL—SantAl Pebgunnahs^ 


A glance at the map shows this district to consist of 
a central hiUy portion which begins in the north and 
extends downwards; this is the Government estate, or 
‘ Gdman-i-Koh *: below this, on eithoi* side, and at the 
south, is plain country which was permanently settled. 

Eegulation III of 1872 applies to the whole district, and 
gives ceiiain rules for the fixing of the cultivators’ rents; 
so that in fact the Permanent Settlement only affects the 
right in the soil and the fixity of the Government assess¬ 
ment on the landlords. 

The SanMl Parganas were first removed from the oper¬ 
ation of the ordinary law by Act XXXVII of 1855^ which 
provided for a special superintendence. And this Act has 
been continued and amplified by the Eegulation III of 
187^2 which declares the laws in force. It is important 
to remember that Act XXXVII declares that no Act of 
the Legislature, either past or future, shall apply to the 
Sant^l Parganas unless they are expressly named in the 
Act. This is why the Forest Act of 1878 does not apply, 
nor has it yet been extended under the Eegulation of 1872. 
The old Forest Act of 1865 w^as specially extended, and 
consequently still remains in force, but will probably be 


repealed. 

Part of the plain or old-settled tract, is regularly culti¬ 
vated, but imii of it is hilly and still much covered with 
jungle. This portion is largely peopled and cultivated by 
SanMl immigrants. These brought their village institutions 
with them and settled, each village paying rent to the 
existing ZamindAr landlord. Practically, all the village 
tenures are permanent and alienable—subject only to the 
superior landlord’s rent. As a rule, the landlord gets his 
rent, not direct from the raiyats, but through a village 


• Tho limits of this district aro * The schedule to this Act has 
descrihed in a schedule annexed to been replaced by the revised schedule 
Act X of 1857. ^ 
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^ . so that in fact the Zamlndfo is real] 

s^e^jj^sioner drawing a rent from the land, but 
aTuIe (for there are some lands under his direct 
ment), interfering in the cultivation or management 
villages. 


§ 1. The Ddman-i-Koh. 


As early as 1780 a.d. the tract known as the Ddman-i-- 
Koh was withdi'awn, by an act of State, from the general 
Settlement, and was made a separate ‘ Government estate h* 
This, however, practically meant that the Government took 
the tribes under its own immediate management and did 
not recognize any Zaminddr, or intermediate landlord, as 
having any hold over this wild region. 

The SanUls are not the original inhabitants of this tract, 
but two or three Kolarian tribes, now indiscriminately 
known as ^ Pabdrias.* The Pahdrias cultivate chiefly by 
‘jurn,’ or shifting cultivation, already described. At flrst 
there was no Settlement; or rather the usual order of 
Settlement was reversed; the people did not pay anything 
to Government, but the Government paid them an annual 
grant to support theii* headmen and tribal officers. These 
officers seem to be the relics of the old days when the hills 
were nominally within the adjacent Zaminddrl estates. 
There were local divisions of the separated tract, described 
by the imported term ‘pargana/ Over such a division 
there was a ‘ sarddr," with his ‘ niih ’ or deputy; while 
the headman over a village was the ‘ m^njhi.' The 
pargana division has long fallen into disuse; but the 
sar(Mrs and others survive, drawing their pensions. This 
is a relic of the old Kolarian plan of village government 
with nothing above it but the chief of a group of villages. 
The old terms were lost, and the present equivalent Persian 
names of office were adopted. 

The Santas then seem to have immigrated in consider- 


* I am indebted for this informa- and to a Memoravdurn on the Santdl 
tion to the kindness of Mr. W. Old- Settlement by Mr. C. W. Bolton, C.S. 
bam, the Bepnty-CJommissioner, 

VOL. I. K k 
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o.j.^*;«Jnibers, and cultivated ail the valleys and 

so that the wandering PahArias, with no settled 
cultivation, became confined to the hillsides; since that 
time, the PahAria headmen have begun to claim specific 
properties in the hill-tops and slopes, which, however, 
Government does not theoretically recognize, it having all 
along claimed the region as a ‘ Government estate.’ No 
intei-ference with these people is, however, contemplated; 
and they have, of course, wofully abused and destroyed the 
forest. It has been long a question whether part of the 
forest could not be put under regular conservancy ; and 
quite recently it has been determined to enforce simple 
rules in. a portion of the area. 


§ a. The Settlement 

The Settlement arrangements of the cultivated villages 
of the SantAl Parganas are governed by the Regulation III 
of 187a, the mfinjhi or headman of each village collecting 
and paying in the rents to Government or to the owner, as 
the case may be, and being allowed 8 per cent, as his 
‘ commission.’ The Regulation contemplates the record of 
all classes of interests in land and fixing of all rents (those 
in Permanently-Settled estates not excepted), whether 
payable to a proprietor or to Government; these rents are 
to remain unchanged for at least seven years. 


Section VIII. —jALPlfGiiBf and DaiuIltng. 


§ I. Jalpdig'AH. 

That part of the district which is south-west of tho Ti'sta 
river is all permanently settled, having been formerly part 
of the old Rangpur CoUectorate. The remaining part of 
the district, north of the Kuch-Bihdr (tributary) state, and 
extending to the bordei’S of the GoAlpAra district of Assam, 
comprises the BhutAn (or Western) Dw&rs'. 


* In a notification, No, 308, dated 
3rd March, 1881 {Gaseiie of Itidia 


March 5th, 1881), the laws in force 
in Jalpdiguri and Darjiling (besides 
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district as a whole is called a ‘non-regula^ 
et, but tlie whole body of ordinary law is in force 
in the ‘regulation poiiion/ to which the Permanent 
Settlement extended. 

The Dwdrs lie along the foot of the hills, and were taken 
from theBhiitids in 1865, In 1870 the country was settled 
for ten years, and again in 1880 for ten years more. The 
whole constitutes a Government estate managed as a 
‘raiyatw^i tract.’ The Settlement is made with the soil 
occupants called ‘ jotd^rs,’ whose tenures are recognized as 
fixed tenancies, with a rent unalterable for the term of 
Settlement. The ‘jot * is saleable for arrears of revenue 
In some of the ‘ girds ’ or parganas (of which the Dw^rs 
contain nine in all) the Settlement was made with farmers 
without proprietary rights, who were allowed 17 J per cent, 
on the revenue, as their remuneration and profit. When 
the Settlement is with the jotd^r, the revenue collection is 
made by ‘ tahsilddrs,’ who are remunerated by an allow^ance 
of 10 per cent, on the revenue. 


§ z, Darjiling] 

This district also may be described as divided into several 
different tracts:— 

! (i) In the north-west corner a large estate (115 

square miles) has been granted on a perpetual rent 
to the Chebu L^ma. 

(2) The old Darjiling territory ceded by Sikkim 

W { ^^35—^ long strip of 138 square miles, extend¬ 

ing down to the Tar^i near Pankhdbdri. 

(3) Two strips on each side of this, acquired in 
1850, bring the district up to the NepAl frontier on 
one side and to the Tista river on the other. 

Act XIV of 1874) have been declared. 

Ail the * Reflation ' laws apply to 
Jalpaiguri district up to the 
Tista river. The Western Dwilrs 
are separately provided for. 

* Some further details will be 
fotind in the chapter on Tenures. 

* By the Notification of March 


3rd, i88i, the laws in force in Dar¬ 
jiling are specified. For this pur¬ 
pose the district is divided into 
throe portions—(a) the hills west of 
the Tista; (&) the Darjiling Tardi ; 
(c) the Damsong subdivision (east of 
the Tista). 
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Hio Tar^i below Pankh^b^ri, also annexed in 1850. 

(c) Tlio Damsong subdivision, or hill portion of the 
Bhutia territory about Dalingkot, taken in 1865 (east of the 
Tista, west of the Jalddha, and north of the Western Dwdrs 
in the Jalp^iguri district just alluded to). 

Nearly all the territory in (a 2, and 3) seems to have been 
dealt with under various ‘waste-land rules’ and now to 
consist of— 

(1) Estates sold or granted or commuted into ‘ fee-sirnple’ 

or revenue-free holdings. 

(2) Estates ‘ leased,’ i. e. granted to persons who pay re¬ 

venue according to their lease. 

(3) Government estates appropriated to forests, to station- 

sites, military purposes, &c., and waste not yet 

disposed of. 

In the tract (6) there were some lands at first settled for 
short terms (three years) with Bengalis, the Settlement- 
holders being called chaudharis of ‘jots’ or groups of 
cultivation. The chaudharis were, however, abolished in 
1864, and the Settlement was made with the jotdars, or 
cultivators of the Jot. 

In the upper Tar^i are also Settlements for shoit terms, 
made with Mech and Dhimal caste-men, who pay a certain 
rate on each ‘d^o’ or hoe used for cultivating. Some 
jungle-clearing leases for five years were also given. In 
1867 there was a survey and Settlement under the modern 
procedure for thirty years. 

In the Damsong subdivision (c) at first only a capitation- 
tax was collected; the ti*act will probably ultimately he 
surveyed and brought under temporary Settlement 

^ Tho map in the Rmnm Report Ldmji's (P. S.) estate in the north : 
colours the whole district as ‘ Go- this is hardly satisfactory* 
voranxent estates ' except the Chebu 
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THE LAND-TENURES. 

Section L—General Remarks. 

The task of writing, in moderate compass, an account of 
the Land-tenures of Bengal is a difficult one, for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is not easy to hit upon a 
grouping or classification which is suitable; and yet some 
classification, based on an intelligible principle, is indispens¬ 
able. Otherwise the tenures will only be presented to the 
roaderdn a haphazard catalogue. Most of our books adopt 
this latter method, with the result that, while the memory 
is bewildered over a string of names that often are not 
worth remembering, those real distinctions ^nd actual 
varieties of land-tenure which are based on custom and 
on feelings and ideas about landholding, and are therefore 
worth remembering, are undistinguished and forgotten. 
The second difficulty arises from the enormous mass of 
records and authorities. But little attempt has hitherto 
been made to digest it. The Fifth Report to the Convmittee 
of the House of Comnwna of iSi!^ is a great mine of infor¬ 
mation, but neither classified nor arranged. In Harington’s 
Analysis^ again, is a formidable collection of papei*s. Mr. 
Phillips, with his usual industry, has given, in the Tagore 
Lectures (*^75), a mass of information scattered through 
various lectures, but in a rather bewildering fashion. Dr. 
Field has collected all the best authorities in his Land- 
holding in Various Gauntries, In an anonymous work 
called The ZaminddH Settlement of Bengal ^ another vast 


* 2vols. Calcutta: Brown&Co., 1879. 
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if 4Etutliorities, of very various value, is piled up. And 
these are only the more accessible of the references; I have 
not mentioned Special Eeports, Notes, and Monographs, 
whose name is legion. 

In this chapter I have therefore to make the attempt to 
present the student with a classified account of tenures, and 
in doing so, not merely to re-quote the authorities enmasae, 
but to rigidly exclude all that does not appear to be of 
real impoiiance and weight. This should enable a reader 
to dispense with a reference to bulky and inaccessible 
volumes, except in case he wishes to make some special 
study and go into * original sources h’ 

In dealing with Bengal tenures, I propose to relegate to 
separate sections the tenures observed in the Sant^lPai’ganas, 
Chutiyd Nagpur, Orissa, and Chittagong. There are special 
historical features about these localities which fib them for 
separate notice ; but they are full of interest, and indeed it 
is in these places that we find survivals which are of the 
highest importance in connection with the early history of 
land-customs. 

Taking, then, the districts of Bengal proper and Bihdi-j 
we shall find that the original village organization has too 
far decayed to enable us to start from it as a basis of land- 
tenure investigation; what traces of it survive in headmen’s 
privileges and grants of land for village service, will now 
and again come to notice as we explore the peculiarities of 
the landlord’s right, and the origin and nature of the tenures 
under him. 

In a word, in Bengal the Zamfnddr has become the central 
figure, and our study must start with him and with the 
‘independent’ landholder, jagfrd^r, and other ‘actual 
proprietor,’ whom the Kegulations placed on the same 
footing. 

The ‘ actual proprietors,’ to state the matter in other 
words, may bo great ZammdArs, or they may be lesser 

^ The labour of this task has been Memcfrandmn on Land-Tetwres which 
much lightened by the excellent Mr. J. S. Cotton, C.S., has prepared. 
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lolders, all equally now raised to the status and lega.l 
^nvileges of the Eegulation proprietor. 

In close connection with proprietary tenures paying 
revenue, are the UkhirAj holdings allowed as valid. They 
ma'U be mere assignments of revenue, but often include the 
ownership of the land as well. Some of these have become 
landlord-estates \ other smaller ones have remained uvder 
the proprietor, and therefore fall into the class of subordinate 
‘ tenures/ just above the grade of ‘ raiyat/ 

As we pass.out of the class of fully propiietaiy tenures, 
we enter on a border-land, which in Bengal is a most 
curious one,—I refer to the region of tenures which wo 
cannot classify as ^proprietary^ and are yet not exactly 
tenancies. 

The latest attempt of the legislature to deal with the 
subject has not resulted in a complete definition; but it has 
given us the term * tenure * for this class of rights; and 
we can describe their peculiarities and privileges, if we 
cannot frame a definition. 

Some of these tenures practically represent relics of older 
rights which gave Way beneath the growth of the Zamin- 
ddri right, but still showed some traces—as we can see the 
remains of the original tree under its overgrowth of the 
many-rooted Ficus in an Indian forest. And even where 
the holder of such right possesses a document in the natui e 
of a grant from the ZamindAr, or some other authority, it 
by no means follows that the right really originates in con¬ 
tract, or in an act of pure donation by the superior. Other 
such tenures (as already indicated) are due to the desire 
of the landlord to disembarrass himself of the direct 
management of the whole or part of his estate ; he creates 
tenures in favour of persons who will pay him a fixed sum, 
and make what they can out of the land. Other such 


tenures ai*e again due to the desire to encourage the bring¬ 
ing of the waste under cultivation, for which purpose a 
fixed tenure and favourable terms are needed—backed, no 
doubt, by the strong and long-established feeling of right 
in favour of him ‘who first cleared the land/ There are 
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aures also originating in gi*ants free of rent fof 
ien*ing of certain services. 

ITurther detail would be here unintelligible; but what 
has been said will show that we have an ample supply of 
material for a separate section on ‘ Tenures ’ (in the tech¬ 
nical sense). When we come down to the lowest grade— 
* raiyat-holdings/ or cultivating tenancies—it is obvious 
that we have also much to consider. The whole battle of 
the tenant-question in Bengal is before us, and the history 
of the many attempts to define and secure different grades 
of tenant-right. These ai'e the divisions of our chapters on 
Land-Tenures. 


Section II.— The ZamIndJLr Landlohd. 

§ I. Oeneml Reniarh^, 

I have said enough in the earlier chapters to make the 
student familiar with the name Zamind^r. How the later 
and declining Mughal ruler adopted the plan of collecting 
his revenue through agents who, having contracted to find 
a certain sum for the Treasury, were left to manage the 
land as they pleiised—that has all been described. The 
question what is the tnie nature of the Zamindar’s office or 
title has been discussed in various books. But in point of 
fact it is quite impossible to bring all the facts which were 
true about the Zamindto at one time and at another,—to 
bring all these facts to a focus and then to make them fit in 
with tolerable exactitude, to any definition of right or title 
to bo found in an English law-book or dictionary. Looked 
at with reference to the circumstances of a certain period 
of Bengal history, and with reference to the terras of deeds 
of appointment, it is easy to say that the Zamind^r was 
only a revenue official — a tax-gatherer if you please. 
Looked at wdth reference to the practical position actually 
held, I do not think that any one who dispassionately con¬ 
siders what influence and hold over the land (and the 
raiyatvs) the Zamindar really had in 1789, will hesitate to 
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le that it was right to call him ‘ landlord/ provided 
the subordinate rights were adequately secured. 

There are allusions to Zamindte even m Akbar’s time, 
in the Ayhv-i-Akhari ; but certainly not to a ‘ Zaminddr ’ as 
holding an office or function created for the realization of 
the revenues of a ceitain tract, and charged with police and 
other duties. Indeed, the term was then used as synony¬ 
mous with ‘ bhiimi * (evidently the Hindu term for tlie 
natural proprietor or lord of the soil). This alone should 
at once indicate what Ah-ul-Fazl meant. In one place 
certain zamlndai's are mentioned as having functions like 
jagii-ddrs, but an^ landholder might have been employed or 
granted allowances to keep a force of foot or horsemen to 
maintain order locally, I have already alluded to the fact 
that in most provinces where the Mughal power extended 
its conquest, there were found, as in Oudh, local Rdjds or 
chiefs holding considerable areas of country as rulers 
having both their own private lands and cei-tain rights 
and dues, as ruler, over the whole countiy. Such chiefs 
could not resist the Mughal arms to the extent of main¬ 
taining their independence, but yet might give great 
trouble in outlying districts; it was, therefore, often a 
matter of policy’’ to leave them in possession, on condition 
that they would pay over to the Imperial Treasury a cer¬ 
tain proportion of the revenue collected from the villages. 
If a chief accepted—as he would be obliged to do—that 
position, unless he were expressly recognized as holding 
revenue-free, or as assignee of the revenue for special 
service, he would be called ‘ landholder *—Zammdar. In 


‘ ‘ Native loaders, flometimos lead¬ 
ing men of Hindu clans who havo 
risen to power as guerilla plunderers, 
levying black-mail, and ovenhially 
coming to terms with the Govern¬ 
ment, have established themselves, 
under the titles of Zaminddr, poly- 
gir, in the control of tracts of 
country for which they pay a re¬ 
venue or tribute, uncertain under a 
weak power, but which becomes a 
regular land revenue when a strong 
power is established. This is a very 


common origin of many of the most 
consideralde modern families, both 
in the north and in the south. To 
our ideas, there is a wide gulf be¬ 
tween a robber and a landlord, but 
not so in a native^s view. It is won¬ 
derful how much in times such as 
those of the last century, the robber, 
the Biijd, andtheZamindii-run into 
one another.’—(Campbell's Laytd-Tm- 
urc$ in India: Cohden Club Papersf 1876, 
p. 142.) 
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imo way, when the authorities wished to show some 
local landholder of lesser stahia, some kind of favour, 
they gave him a grant of a local tract over which he 
was to collect the revenues; and this smaller grant they 
called ‘ taluqd^'i/ According to the size of the estate and 
the influence of the holder, the grantee was allowed to be 
in dii’ect relation with the State, or was placed in a privi¬ 
leged position, but made to pay through a gi-eater ‘ Zamin- 
d^.’ An instance of this is aflforded by the case of many 
village headmen in Bh^gulpur and the petty landholders of 
Chittagong, all of whom were vaguely called ‘taluqddrs/ 

Let us confine ourselves here to the Zaminddr. 

I do not think that the student need trouble himself 
with anything more than can be gathered from a few really 
authoritative sources. There are the minutes of Mr. Shore 
and Lord Cornwallis, both based on very valuable native 
authorities of the time \ and these give what I may call the 
landlord view. On the other side, the chief authority 
urging the ‘ official ’ nature of the Zaminddr’s position was 
Mi\ James Grant, who wrote a history of the * Northern 
Sirkfirs’ ^ of Madras (where there were also Zammd 4 rs),and 
who afterwards became ‘ Chief Sarishtaddr * under the 
Bengal Government, and published an Enqwwj into the 
nature of Zemindary tenures in the landed propeHy of 
Bengal^ 1790^. The opinion of Mr. Harington himself 
(his service extended from 1780 to 1823) is entitled to 
the greatest weight, as he was in the service all through 
the period when the inquiries were going on. I shall 
therefore quote it, as found in the Analysis, in some 
detail. 


' A number of these, on which 
Mr. Shore baaed his minute of 1788, 
are given in Harington, vol. iii., 
and ill the Reprint of Harington'a 
chapter on the Rights of Land¬ 
holders. 

* Fotitical Survey of the Kwihem OiV* 
carj, dated 220th December, 1784; 
also an Analysis qf the Fmances of Ben¬ 


gal (April, 1786) ; Appendices to 
the Fifth Eepoii. 

* This was answered by Mr. C. 
W. B. Rouse, Secretary to tho Board 
of Control, in a Dissertation con¬ 
cerning the Landed Property in 
Bengal. Mr. Grant was a good deal 
followed in Patton's Ptinciples qf 
Asiatic Uonanhies, 1801, 
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§ 2,. Origin of Zaminddrs. 



Mr. Shore said that the origin of ‘ ZamindSrs * was un¬ 
certain h There probably never was a time when a Mughal 
governor or emperor deliberately conceived the plan of 
creating an official collector of rents, or invented as a 
title, the word ‘ Zammddr,’ and making a decree or regula¬ 
tion defining the rights and duties. But, as already stated, 
persons who had a real estate of some kind or degree over 
villages and districts, were always, from the earliest times of 
Muhammadan rule, spoken of generically as ‘ zamind^rs ’; 
and if they received a warrant or sanad from the ruling 
power, for any purpose, it would probably speak of them 
as being (official) Zammddrs. If, as I have already stated, 
they were people of minor importance, they would be 
called ‘ taluqd^r,’—holder of a portion of land—a ' depen¬ 
dency,^ as the word implies, not a great and independent 
estate. Persons recognized as ‘ Zamindte" and some of 
the superior ‘ taluqd^rs ’ were no doubt allowed to collect 
themselves, and to pay in direct, the revenue for their 
teiTitories. The rest of the country was managed solely 
by State officers who collected through the heads of villages 
from the cultivators. The Mughal system, it should be 
always borne in mind (with the exception of the country 
held on service grants^ or by such local magnates as it was 
politic to recognize), was essentially raigatwdri ; it went 
straight to the cultivator through the headman of each 
village. The original system then did not countenance 
farming the revenues ; so that chiefs and others (recognized 
landholders) would not then have been known by any 
particular name or official status. Probably, the degree of 
actual power which the landholder had in managing his 
estate, varied with the wealth, respectability, and influence 
of each chief or grantee, and especially with bis nearness to, 
or remoteness from, the centre of control. But it would 
seem that when the Emperor Farukhsiyai* ascended the 


* Minute of 2nd April, 1788. 
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In 1713 A. D., the declino of the Empire had alWcTjT 
in, and decline was always marked by relaxation of 
control, BQt only over the outlying provinces, but over the 
whole administrative machineiy, and by the substitution of 
plans oifarming the revenues of convenient tracts. Then 
it was that, besides the Rdjds, chiefs, and ancient grantees, 
who had a real hold over the country, and were already 
spoken of tis the Zaminddrs, other classes of persons were 
employed as farmers, and the same name and the same 
designation came to be applied to them also. As a matter 
of fact, we find ex-officials possessed of wealth and energy 
—’ 4 mils, karoris, &c.,—also bankers and Court favourites, 
receiving the name of Zatnind^ir. 

And such persons would, besides taking the name, 
also ape the dignities and importance of the older land-’ 
holders. 

Thid class of Zamfnd^r would commence with neither the 
predige nor with the cmtomary incidents of tenure which 
generations had established in the case of the others. The 
old for instance, was already well established in his 
right to take a share of the produce, besides having a more 
or less definite claim to all waste land, and certainly the 
unquestioned right of bringing it under cultivation, for 
which purpose he made grants or located his own ‘ tenants.’ 
He had also tolls and dues of all kinds from traders and 
artisans, fees from woodcutters in the forest, and transit 
duties. His estate was, of course, hereditary, and probably, 
if it was that of a or greater chief, the custom of 

primogeniture was established. Opportunities for getting 
the best lands absolutely into his own hands were not 
wanting. As the public authority declined, his oppor¬ 
tunities increased ; no wonder that in time he grew to be a 
landlord, and that, in 1789, he was recognized as such. The 
later class of revenue-farmers was originally in no such 
favourable position : they bad cei tainly no right to succeed 
by inheritance, nor could they make a grant of any land 
except their own. They held a sanad, which professed 
to convey no property in anything, but merely to fix duties 
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quire obedience and faithful service, and more 
diad to subscribe a recognizance for due observance, 
and a stipulation for the amount of revenue to be paid in, 
which was supposed to be the total rental, less a fixed 
allowance for the expense and risk of collection, usually 
one-tenth of the whole, with or without an allowance in 
money or land specially granted as ‘ nankAr ’ or subsistence. 

It is quite certain that before the system oi farming 
came into vogue, and ZainmdArs of this class were ap¬ 
pointed, the village cultivators, where there were no chiefs 
over them, had a customary tenure, which was certainly, 
however decayed or weakened, a proprietary right, in 
their holdings. Therefore the Zaminddrs, when put over 
them, could not be proprietors in the sense of absolute 
owner, entitled to the usus, ahuausjructus et vindicatio of 
European law. Nevertheless, the ‘Zammd^r’ had gome 
land to begin with ; he soon bought up, took in mortgage, 
and otherwise made himself master of, other lands; he 
cultivated the waste with his owm tenants, and it became 
his. And it is very likely that in these matters the lower 


order of men were more pushing and energetic than the old 
nobility; so that in the end, what with the growth of the 
modem estates, and the decay of the older ones,—for noble 
families die out, quarrel, break up, become bankmpt and 
lose their lands,— all Zaminddria came to be looked upon as 
one and the same, and their ancient differences of origin 
ignored. In 1788 Mr. Shore said that most of the (then 
existing) considerable Zammddrs might be traced to an 
origin within the last century and a half 


Ihe following passage is from mendation of Ratn Chand, when 
unuj^am Hxisain, the historian coiTuption pervaded every depart- 

ment of the State, the unprincipled 
deeds of the modems'). He was Zaminddrs, by ingratiating them- 
the son of a mnm or Governor of selves with the rulers for the time 
the nih^r province. He was one of being, distressed the inferior zamin- 
thoso to whom questions were ad- dfirs (i. e. pereons who had betm 
arc^sed regarding the history and recognized over smaller estiites) by 
s atus of Zammd;ir 8 before the Per- every possible mode, until they were 
manent ^ttlement. ‘Since thede- reduced to the necessity of selling 
(mneof the constitution in the reign their mtninddris to their oppressors, 
^he introduction who thenceforward became.... the 
01 the fanning system at the reoom- acknowledged proprietors of them. 
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Incidents of the ZaminddH as it ^vas understood 
after 1713 A.D, 


(A) Hereditary Succession. 

The title, if it was that of a lldja or other chief, who 
becaine Zaininddr, was naturally hereditary. Only the 
ruling power took care to keep the heirs in mind of 
their subordinate position, by exacting a fine or fee at 
each succession, as well as by renewing the sanad or grant. 
When Mr. James Grant says the office was not hereditary 
till after Nddir Shdh’s time in 1739 ho is speaking of 
those revenue-farmers who had no natural connection with 
the soil, but got the official position. 

One thing that helped the general recognition of the 
hereditamj right, was the fact that many ZaminddHs were 
created for restoring cultivation or on condition of clearing 
the waste (jangalbdri), and these were always recognized 
(from the first) as passing from father to son, because a 
single lifetime would hardly suffice to develop the estate; 
or, at all events, it would be most natural to continue it to 
the son, who would have local experience at the time when 
the estate was probably just beginning to be a settled and 
steadily-paying one 


(B) The form of appointing Zaminddrs. 

To begin with, when tho State affairs were still managed 


other Zamindilrs. liaving desolated 
their Inuds by mismanagomenfc and 
dissipation, were obliged by the 
ruling power to dispose of them to 
more pi’udent and opulent Zamin- 
dilrs for the liquidation of their 
balances. The title of the pur- 
chafters of such lands was considered 
good and valid. Towards the close 
of the reign of Muhammad Shiih 
(Farukhsiyar’s successor in 1719),.. 
certain Zamindars by attaching 
themselves to these (certain State) 
officers acquired gi-eat inthionce, and 
either by force or under different 
pretences, unjustly possessed them¬ 
selves of tho estates of inferior 


(smaller) landholders, till at length 
becoming rich and powerful.... 
they declared themselves proprietors 
of the lands thus unfairly acquired.' 

^ Fifth Eepoiij vol. ii. 156. 

* The author of Land Tenures by a 
Chilian probably puts it correctly 
when he says (p. 7a) that * the office 
of Zaminddr could not be claimed as 
hereditary, though by long custom, 
and perhaps out of policy, the chil¬ 
dren of deceased contractors were 
very generally admitted as successors 
to their parents ; they wore not in 
all cases appointed, and sometimes 
were ousted.' 


Miwsr#^ 
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le care and attention to detail, the Zaminddx 
to farm a considerable area, had to go through 
a somewhat formidable office-procedure. No doubt all this 
detail was not exacted from the ‘Zaminddrs^ of the old 
Hindu aristocracy, who simply accepted a sanad with 
a fixed sum entered in it. It was otherwise with the 
fanners, though even they, in time, ceased to receive the 
aanad^ except in special cases, and then chiefly in case they 
sought it as a protection against rival claimants h The 
original procedure was for the new Zamind^r to petition 
the provincial governor informing him that the office was 
vacant—let us suppose by death,—and adding that the 
petitioner desired favour as the heir or successor. The 
Governor would reply, in the case of a person of some 
consideration, by letters of condolence, &c. This prepared 
the way for the submission of the 'arzi, or formal petition, 
offering to be responsible for the usual revenue total, 
together with any balance that might be outstanding. On 
receipt of this, the Government officer prepared a fard 
sawdl —an abstract of the petition with necessary inform¬ 
ation as to figures, &c.,—and asked for the orders of Ms 
superior. On the orders being received, the proper officer 
made out an exact schedule of the villages or component 
parts of the estate, and of the assessment expected from 
each, the deductions allowed, and the balance payable to 
the treasury. This was the fard-i^haqiqat (or ‘ statement 
of the true facts’)I The expectant Zaminddr had then to 
give a sort of recognizance or ‘muchalka,’ a document^ 
wMch acknowledged his responsibility for the revenue 
stated in abstract, and for the performance of the duty:— 
as Mr. Phillips puts it,— 

*to observe a commendable character towards the body of 
the inhabitants at large, to endeavour to punish and expel 
the refractory, and to extirpate robbers ; to conciliate and 
encourage the raiyats, and to promote the increase of cultiva- 


* Harmgton, vol. iii. 337. 

* It is an elaborate d(Kni ment in 
four columns, each filled up by the 


proper officer. 

* Also called ^ qabuliyat ’ or ac¬ 
ceptance. 
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to take care that travellers might pass in safety, 
no robbery or murder should be committed ; and if 
any one should be robbed, he agreed to be responsible for 
producing the culprits with the property, or to make good the 
loss ^ ; to repress drunkenness and all kinds of irregularity; to 
pay punctually the assessment, less the items of allowed deduc¬ 
tions (raazkurfit) ; to transmit to the Government office the 
official papers required.* 

Lastly, the Government office issued the ‘ sanad * (called 
also ‘parw^na*) addressed to the Government officials in 
the limits of the Zamindilri, and to the village accountants 
(patwd-ds), village headmen, who were called (in the Per¬ 
sian revenue language, but not, of counse, by the people) 
‘ niuqaddam.’ It recited the ZamincMr’s duties, prohibited 
his levying alnvdh or cesses without authority, and com¬ 
manded the local officers and others to receive him as 
Zamindiir, and to take all pargana papers and accounts 
signed by him, as authentic ' ' 

It is quite obvious from the terms of such documents, 
that the holders of them, as svx^li^ were neither constituted 
soil-proprietors, nor treated therein, as in any such posi¬ 
tion. But then the executor of such a series of documents 
might have rights independently of them, and, what is of 
more importance, might in time easily grmv into a new 
position. As a matter of fact, when we refiecfc on the 
emoluments and opportunities of the Zamind^r, his power 
of getting land by sale and mortgage, his ‘ right * of ousting 
obnoxious men, and by taking possession when an unfortu¬ 
nate owner absconded—perhaps to avoid exactions which 
had become intolerable, perhaps in his inability to pay his 
‘ rent —it is not difficult to perceive how the Zamind^r 
gi*ew into his ultimate position. When this virtual owner¬ 
ship had gone on for several generations, and had become 


' This is a Tery ancient custom in 
{)arts of India. In the Kajputdna 
States it was common tiU quite of 
late years. 

* Specimen sanads are given in 
Hariiigton (Appendix 9 to Shore's 


Minute of April, 1788), and Phillips 
gives a translation of the sanad (of 
Muhammad Shah's reign) in a.d 
1735-6 granted to the Zaminddx of 
Bdjshdhi. 
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sssofew^ated, the fact of a formerly different status vmy 
iSaiSfally became little more than a shadowy memory. 
Our early legislators of 1793 could then hardly avoid call¬ 
ing the Zamind^r’s right a proprietary one, and treating it 
accordingly; though, as I have already shown, they limited, 
or intended to limit, the right thus confeixed, with a view 
to securing at least so much of the original right of the 
now subordinate village landowners as could still be 
established. 


(C) Power of Transfer. 

In one respect, however, the recognition accorded to the 
ZamindAr’s right in 1793 ^ material advance beyond 

what practice had hitherto sanctioned. Powerful as the 
Zamfnddr became in managing the land, in grasping and 
in ousting, he had no power of alienating his estate; he 
could not raise money on it by mortgage, nor sell the whole 
or any part of it. This clearly appears from a proclama¬ 
tion issued on 1st August, 1786; the illegal practice ‘of 
alienating revenue lands’ is complained of; the ‘gentlemen 
appointed to superintend ’ the various districts, are invited 
zealously to prevent the ‘ commission of this offence’; and 
the Zaminddr, chaudhari, taluqddr, or other landholder who 
disobeys is threatened with ‘ dispossession from his lands 

But such a limitation was soon thought to be inconsistent 
with the ‘proprietary right’ which it was the policy of 
Government to secure and develop; and it was abancjoned 
accordingly. Several of the Regulations allude to the 
power of alienation, as now for the first time conceded. 
(See, for example, Section 9 of Regulation I of 1793, quoted 
at p. 410.) 

The right was unrestricted, provided only that transfers 
should not be inconsistent with the Hindu or Muhammadan 
law (whichever applied), or to any Regulation; that they 
should be registered before the Collector, so that the revenue 
liability might be known; and that the transferee would 

* This proclamation will be found Mr. Cotton’s History ofChitta 

reprinted in Appendix P, p. 179, of goiig. 

VOL. I. L 1 
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^erablo for the revenue, or for a poiiion of 
in case of sale of a part of the estate to which the 
revenue share was allotted on principles stated in the 
Regulation. 


(D) Emoluments of the Zamind&T, 

Originally the Zaminddi* was bound to account for all he 
collected from the raiyats; these payments were not his 
rents but the revenue assessed by the State, and increased 
from time to time. He was to pay in all to the treasury, 
less a certain percentage and some cash allowances, which 
were carefully specified. But this strictness died out in 
time; for the very laxity of rule which induced the Gover¬ 
nors to save themselves trouble by handing over the entire 
management to Zamindto, operated also to prevent any 
scrutiny into details. More and more, therefore, the Za- 
minddr got to be a mere contractor for a fixed sum, and 
able to make his own terms with the raiyats* 

In the original accounts we find that the Zaminddr was 
allowed— 

(i) His percentage called * dastdr-zaminddri ’; 

(a) An allowance called n^nkilr (lit. bread of service}: 
this w'aa at fii’st in cash (as a deduction); but 
afterwards lands called ‘n^nkdr* were held 
revenue-free; 

(3) The mazkdrat (or ‘specific items*), being the charges 
' of collection, such as headman’s fees (muqaddami), 

wages for servants and messengers (pjiikdn), ex¬ 
penses of oifice (daftar-band and sarinj^mi), and a 
number of others; 

(4) Fees (nimtaki—half a ‘ takd ’ (or paisd in the rupee) 

to the kanfingo; 

(5) Charitable allowances, being remissions for ‘aimd* 

and ‘in^m’ holdings (plots left free to religious 
persons, teachers, village seiwanta, &c.) ; qadam- 
rasiil, fees paid for pi'eservation of ‘footprints of 
the Prophet,’ also (l^airdt) alms; and daily allow¬ 
ance to religious mendicants and others (rozina). 
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(E) The Zaminddr'a Private Lands. 

'many cases the Zaminddr had private lands called 
*nij-jot' (the Hindi equivalent of the Persian ‘ khud-kdsht/ 
and the same as the ‘ sir ’ of other parts)—i. e. lands of his 
family which he cultivated with his own labour or personal 
tenants. From these the State might or might not take 
revenue. 

A large portion of the estates, in many districts, was 
waste, and the duty of the Zamfndar was to extend cul¬ 
tivation, not (ojuginally) for his own profit, but with a view 
to revenue from additional fields profiting the Treasury. 
But when the Zamind^r’s revenue came to be a lump sum 
fixed by bargain, it further resulted that all new cultivation 
was solely a benefit to him as contractor. Not only so, 
but as all the waste lands would be unoccupied and there 
would be no resident or ancient ‘ raiyats,’ to claim any 
special terms, it followed that the land was cultivated by 
real contract-tenants, and of course was acknowledged to 
be the property of the Zarainddr under the name of 
‘ khdmAr^.* 

A third kind of land which the Zamindar came to hold 
was under the head of ‘ ndnkdr,* already mentioned. When 
this allowance was made up by granting certain lands free 
of revenue^ the Zaminddr, very naturally, absorbed them as 
his own property^. 

This custom of * n^nkdr ’ spread wide, and in the NoHhern 


* * Kh^mur' is an Uriya or Ben¬ 
gali word meaning ‘ threshing-floor,' 
and indicates lands the produce of 
which is divided on the threshing- 
flc^r between the cultivator or the 
soil owner. Naturally in new lands, 
where at first cultivation is pre¬ 
carious, liable to fail or to be de¬ 
stroyed by deer, pigs, and wild 
beasts from the neighbouring 
jungles, the terms of the tenancy 
are not a cash rent but a ‘ bhi^oli,' 
or division of produce. This saves 
the tenant from loss, as, if the crop 
fails, or is only a partial one, no de¬ 
mand, or only a limited one, can be 
made on him. The first mention of 


khilra^r lands that we have is in tho 
ImtrxMiima to Supervisors (1769). The 
Bovenue Committee remark that 
such lands have no natural tenants, 
and that the Zaminddr cultivates by 
contract, making advances to cul¬ 
tivators, and receiving back his ad¬ 
vance with interest and a share in 
the produce (one-half to two-thirds). 
—(Colebrooke’s Supplement to the 
Digest, pp. 162. 183.) At that date the 
Committee thought this was an en¬ 
croachment, and desired that the 
waste when cultivated should be 
* raiyati * land—i. e. liable to pay to 
the State through the Zamindar. 

“ Horington, iii. 320. 
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Blrkdrs of Madras was found enjoyed under the local name 
of ^ Bdvaram^ .* 


§ 4. Other Itevis, 

As the Zamind^r owned the waste in his estate, so ho 
owned ‘manorial rights/ such as fisheries, and produce 
from fruits or from grazing, and sale of jungle products. 
These were the ‘ sayer ’ items, already spoken of in another 
connection. The Zamfnd^lr appears to have levied a small 
fee called ‘parjot* (or in Persian ‘muhtarfa'), on non-agri- 
cultural residents in the villages, exactly as the Panj^h 
village landlords do to this day. It may be likened to 
a kind of groimd-*rent for the house-site. 


§ 5. Mdlikdna* 

This term so often occurs in Bengal (and indeed in all 
revenue literature) that I may take this opportunity to 
explain it. 

The revenue responsibility being on the land, Governnient 
is entitled to exclude the proprietor who refuses what the 
authorities deem a reasonable assessment; but in such eases 
it grants a ‘ m^lik^na,’ or ex-proprietary allowance, to sup¬ 
port the recusant during the period of his exclusion. This 
is not less than five nor more than ten per cent, on the 
revenue. 

But the term mdlikdna has also a wider application: it 
refers to any pox'tion of the produce, or payment made in 
1793; and acknowledgment of a proprietary or more commonly an 
ex-propiietary, right or title. It is well illustrated in 
5. cl, a. Bilidr; there the vDlages appear in many cases to have 
come under the landlord claims of men who were leaders 


Sbo. 
44, Rog. 

vni of 


* A Tolngn word obtained from 
tbe Persian ‘ Chayar,' a certain 
mcaauro of land. — (Wtteon.) 

® Tims the term is sometimea 
used to mean tlje portion of tho 
total assets which, on a Settlement, 
Govoriimcnt leaves to the proprietor 


as his share or profit. It is also 
commonly used to signify the allow¬ 
ances paid to a person as having 
some claim, but not enough to ontitlo 
him to a Settlement. In this sense 
we often find it used in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, 
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and minor chiefs, or cadets of noble far 
roften, as we have already seen, established themselves 
as landlords over single villages and small estates. Small 
owners of this class cannot make terms with later con¬ 
querors, as large estate-holders can; and it came to pass that, 
under the Muhammadan rule, such petty landholders were 
displaced either by Muhammadan jagfrddrs, who got grants 
over their heads, so to speak, or hy other minor grantees 
(Idkhirdjdfe); further, under our own earlier revenue 
system^, the country was farmed to outsiders, and in the 
end the new-comers had got so firmly fixed that the 
Permanent Settlement was made with them. But such is 
the force of custom, that the new grantees, and farmers, 
were always obliged to recognize the older ousted pro¬ 
prietors by making them a ‘mdlik^na’allowance. When 
our Government resumed a number of the l^khirdj estates 
and assessed thorn to revenue and settled with the present 
holders, the estate was often charged with paying the 
* mfilikdna * to the ousted proprietor. 

§ 5 . Small Zaminddrta in Bihdr. 

The mention of the small land-holdings of Bihir remind 
us that we must not suppose all Zamindfi-rs to have had 
great estates. The fact is that in BihAr, had it not been 
for the Bengal system, it would have been found that there 
were viZfa^re-estates of the landlord class in a tolerable 
state of preservation. We have here actual tradition (see 
Chap. IV. page 123) how the Aryans advanced into Bih4r; 
and there can be no doubt that the petty landlords of the 
B^bhan (the military or Kshatriya caste) alluded to by the 
older writers, were just the descendants of the chiefs and 
rulers who either originally, or by the breaking up of larger 
territorial riilerships, acquired the position of landlords 
over single villages or over small estates of two or three 
villages. In the course of time some of these small estate 
holders were superseded hy ‘ j^gir' grantees or farmers of 
revenue, as above stated, but many of them survived, and 

‘ Mr. Shore’s Minute of September, 1789, § a. 
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chief or leading man among them, became the 
Zaminddr. (The system only admitted of one man bear¬ 
ing the title, unless seYoral expressly agreed that they were 
co-sharors.) Some of these families, though they had 
dropped out of rank, and were not Zamindirs in possession, 
were still so far recognized as to receive the mdlikdna 
allowance as just now explained. Some of them, as we 
shall see presently, in the Shfihdb^d district, fell into the 
lower position of ‘ tenure-holders ’ (called guzashta jot). But 
the case of Bihiir is interesting as showing how, what in 
the North-West Provinces would have produced village 
landlord-communities, developed there into small Earnin’- 
ddrC estates. The Mongliyr district affords another in¬ 
stance of the existence of small estates caused by the 


subdivision of an original family grant or acquisition. I 
have alluded to it more particularly under the head of 
taluqs in the sequel, because the subdivision of the 
estate seems to have resulted in the formation of a 
number of taluqs, some of which paid their revenue direct 
to Government, and others through one of the larger estate- 


holders. 

The rules by which ‘ taluqs ’ were separated from the 
Zamind^-is have been alluded to before; in Monghyr the 
result was that a number of small separate estates were 
recognized as petty Zaminddris. 

In Sylhet and Chittagong, the nature of the holdings of 
land was such, that, as we shall see, the ‘ Zaininddrs in 
those districts were quite small landholders h In Benares 
also, the ‘ Zaminddrs * actually settled with, were village 
bodies ; for the Ilfijd, who would have been the great 
Zaminddr under other circumstances, had resigned his 
claims. 


‘ Sylhet is treated of in another Assam. Chittagong is separately 
part of the book, because it is in described further on. 





Z/aminddr*s Right. 


Mr. Harington’s ^ definition (or rather description) of a 
Bengal Zaininddr is as follows;— 

*A landholder of a peculiar description, not definable by 
any single term in our language—a receiver of the territorial 
revenue of the State from the raiyats and other under-tenants 
of land—allowed to succeed to his Zaminddri by inheritance, 
yet in general required to take out a renewal of his title from 
the sovereign or his representative on payment of a fine on 
investiture to the Emperor, and a namrana or present to his 
provincial delegate—the Nazim ; permitted to transier his 
Zaminddn by sale or gift *, yet commonly expected to obtain 
previous special i>ermiasion ; privileged to be generally the 
annual contractor for the public revenue recoverable from his 
Zaminddri^ yet set aside with a limited provision, in land or 
money, whenever it was the pleasure of Government to collect 
the rents by separate agency, or to assign them temporarily or 
permanently by the grant of a ‘jdgir,’ or an * altam gh d ’; 
authorized in Bengal (since the early part of the eighteenth 
century) to apportion to tlie parganaSy villages, and lesser 
divisions of land within the Zaminddri^ the ahwdh or cesses 
imposed by the Subad^ (provincial governor) usually in some 
proportion to the standard assessment of the Zaminddri esta¬ 
blished by Todar Mai and others, yet ^lubject to the discretionary 
interference of public authority, either to equalize the amount 
aasesse^l on particular divisions, or to abolish what appeared 
oppressive to the raiyat j entitled to any contingent emolu¬ 
ments proceeding from his contract during the period of his 
agreement, yet bound by the terms of his tenure to deliver in 
H faithful account of his receipts ^; responsible by the mme 
terms for keeping the peace within his jurisdiction, but appa¬ 
rently allowed to apprehend only, and deliver over to a 
Musalm^n magistrate for trial and punishment.' 


* Dr. Field notices that Mr. Har- 
itigton gave this opinion to Lord 
Cornwallis in 1789, and that he had 
swn no occasion to alter it twonty- 
eigbt years afterwards. 

* This is more doubtful—see 
Phillips, p. 270. No doubt they 


assumed this power, but under tho 
British rule this w-is at first dis¬ 
allowed, as stated at p. 513, 

’ This, of course, was not done in 
later times ; or an account was ren* 
dered, framed just as was convenient 
for the interests of the 2iaimud^r. 
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§ 8. Mt. Shoi'e's Views. 

Air. Shore speaks of Zamind^rs as proprietors of the soil, 
—to the property of which they succeed by right of inJierit • 
ance; but he explains that a property in the soil must not 
be understood to convey the same rights in India as in 
England. We can only, under a despotic government, look 
to the general practice as acknowledging a sort of right 

In another place ^ he says expressly:—^ 

‘ The relation of a Zamlndar to Government, and of a raiyat 
to the ZamindAr is neither that of a proprietor nor a vassal, 
but a compound of both. The former performs acts of autho¬ 
rity in connection with proprietary right; the latter has rights 

without real property.Much time will, I fear, elapse 

before wo can establish a system perfectly consistent in all its 
parts, and before we can reduce the compound relation of a 
Zamlndar to Government, and of a raiyat to a ZamlndAr, to 
the simple principles of landlord and tenant.’ 

§ 9. Lord Comwallis^s Views. 

Lord Cornwallis expressed himself satisfied with Mr. 
Shore’s proofs that the Zaminddr, though not an absolute 
soil-owner, was yet entitled to be considered as a landlord 
and recognized with a secure title, and he added something 
that is important, as showing that the recognition of the 
ZamindAr was not founded on a mere abstract decision on 
historical evidence, but on a State policy of justice and the 
(supposed) welfare of the province. He says :— 

‘Although, however, I am not only of opinion that the 
Zamlndars have the best I’ight, but from being persuaded that 
nothing could be so ruinous to the public interest as that the 
land shotild be retained as the property of Government, I ain 
also convinced that, failing the cLiims of right of the ZamlndArs, 
it would be necessary for the public good to gznnt a right of 
property in the soil to them or to persons of other descriptions. 
I think it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of the 

* Seo Section 383 of tlie Minute ^ Minute of December, 1789. 
of the 18th June, 1789 {JF^thlieport). 
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/on '^vhich their right appears to be founded. It ' 
^ectual mode for promotmg the general imprcroement that I 
look upon 08 the important object for our present consideration 


§ TO. Becidon of the Court of Birectors, 

With all these minutes and views before them, the Court of 
Directors came to a conclusion ; and their final orders will 
naturally be regarded as of first-rate importance^. 

After stating that they had previously stated their views, 
but always felt that the materials were insufficient for a 
decisive opinion, the Court of Directors go on to say;— 

* On the fullest consideration, we are inclined to think that, 
whatever doubts may exist with respect to their , original 
cliai'acter, whether as proprietors of land or collectors of reve¬ 
nue, or with respect to the changes w^hich may in process of 
time have taken place in their situation, there can, at least, be 
little difference of opinion as to the actual condition of the 
Zaminddrs under the Mughal government. Custom generally 
gives them a certain species of hereditary occupancy, but the 
sovereign nowhere appears to have bound himself by any law 
or covenant not to deprive them of it; and the rents to be paid 
by them remained always to be fixed by his arbitrary will and 
pleasure, which were constantly exercised upon this object. 
If considered, therefore, as right of property, it was very im¬ 
perfect, very precarious, having not at all, or but in a very 
small degree, those qualities that confer independence and 
value upon the landed property of Europe. Though such be 
our ultimate views of this question, our originating a system 
of fixed equitable taxation will sufficiently show that our inten¬ 
tion has not been to act upon the high tone of Asiatic despotism. 
We are, on the contrary, for establishing real, permanent, 
valuable landed rights in our provinces, and for conferring 
such rights upon the Zamlndto; but it is just that the nature 
of the concession should be known, and that our subjects 
should see they receive from the enlightened principles of a 
British Government what they never enjoyed under their 
own*.’ 


* Fifth JOepart, voi, i 591, quoted in tember, 179*, quoted by Br. Field. 

Phillips, p. * Those who wish for further de- 

* General letter, dated 19th Sep- tails will do well to consult the 







It will thus be easy to see how, by singling out and 
fixing the attention on certain undoubted features of the 
farming system, can argue (and that conclusively) that 
the ‘ Zamlnddr ’ was originally only a revenuo-fariner and 
an official. On the other hand, by doing the same in 
respect of other features, especially in the history of those 
ZamlndSrs who were local chiefs and had been rulers under 
a previous organization, but who w^ere employed in a sort 
of official capacity by the Mughal conquerors, we can, with 
equal j ustice, argue that the Zamind4r was neai er a land¬ 
lord (in our sense) than anything else. Had the Settlement 
been made by Mr. Holt Mackenzie in instead of 

under Mr. Shore in 1789, it is probable that the variety of 
status would have found recognition. Some Zamindto of 
the old stock would certainly have been allowed as pro- 
priotors, and the villages protected by a sub-settlement J 
others would have been merely allowed a cash mdlikdna. 
But, perhaps, in so saying, I am not allowing sufficiently 
for the fusing ^nd equalizing influence of time; and 
that I'eally all had come to be very much alike. However 
that may be, certainly no one in 1790 dreamt of making 
any difference. To find a general rule for all, was what 
was contemplated; and this leads me to repeat that what 
our administrators of 1790 had to do, was not to determine 
a historical and accurate theory of the Zamlnddr’s position, 
but to take facts as they found them after a century and a 
half of growth and development, and to confer on the 
Zamfnd^rs such a position as was best, not with reference 
to what they once %vere, but with what they had then prac* 
tically become, when the prescription of years, I might say 
of generations, had covered original acts of illegality or 
usurpation. 


opinions of the Jndges declared in plementary vol. 204). A good ab- 
1S65 in the case known as the Great stract will be found in. Ffaillips^ 
lient Caae {Beng^ Law Reports, sup * p. 31a seq. 
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v'ery easy to write tLat the authors of the Peih 
Settlement, with a few strokes of the pen, converted 
Muhammadan tax-gatherers into landed proprietors, and 
phrases of that sort; but they are far too summary to be 
accurate or just. 

Moreover, from the authoritative declarations which I 
have above cited, it must certainly appear that no one 
intended to make the Zamlnddr an absolute owner of any¬ 
thing, but to give him a certain estate in land (which is 
juristically a different thing), and that limited by a due 
observance of the rights of subordinate holders and cul¬ 
tivators. If, in effect, he got more than was intended, that 
was because the steps taken to secure the inferior rights 
were ineffective; it was not because the authorities were 
wrong in the view they took of the Zamind^r’s position. 


§ 12. Modern legal vieio of the Zaminddr's Title, 

The actual right of the landlord, as it now exists, is an 
estate in the soil certainly less than a ‘ fee-simple' of 
English law, but freely heritable and alienable and avail¬ 
able for mortgage, sale, gift, or bequest. It is, however, 
limited by the rights of tenure-holders and raiyats (i. e. 
tenants), when they possess such under the Tenancy Law, 
or other special law applicable to the case. And, of course, 
it is limited (like all other rights in revenue-paying lands) 
by the Government right to its revenue and the right of 
sale in case of default to make good, at due date, the full 
amount of that revenue^. The original intention most 
probably was to limit the landlord's demands on the 
raiyats much more than the later laws limited them. But 
there is no clear decision traceable as to whether all 
‘raiyats* (or any but a small class) were intended to 

' Mr. Macpherson put it intended to be, the absolute pro* 

well when he said in the Rent Case prietor of the soil .... for cexiain 
(p. 214), ‘ As regards the legislation classc^s of raiyats have nt all times 
from 1793 to Act X of 1859, it, in my had rights quite ineonsistent with 
opinion, show’s clearly that the [his] absolute ownership." 

Zamindkr never was, and was never 
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on for ever at fixed rents, or whether their 
be raised from time to time. Sometimes we meet 
with expressions that imply the former or something like 
it; at other times with expressions that imply that rents 
(or some rents) may be altered and tenants evicted. And 
the legal powers actually put into the hands of the pro¬ 
prietors were such as to enable them in practice both 
to enhance and to evict; it soon came to be looked on as 
a matter of course, that in most cases, they had the full 
powers of an English landlord. Then came the revulsion 
of feeling which led to the legislation of 1859, and ulti¬ 
mately to that of 1885; but meanwhile the prescriptive 
position which had been growing steadily during seventy 
years, was so strong, that opinions were much divided, and 
the difficulty of legislating completely on the subject became 
enormous. 


Section III.— Other Proprietary Tenures. 

I have mentioned that revenue-managing grants were 
not always of the rank or extent implied by the title 
Zammd^r. Such minor landholders were allowed (by 
sanad or otherwise) an undefined position of the same 
kind but of lesser importance, and were called taluqdlirs— 
holders of taluqs, i. e. ‘ dependencies.’ Degrees of import¬ 
ance were marked by the fact that some were allowed to 
pay direct to the Treasury, while otliers were made to pay 
through a Zaminddr. 

§ I. Taluqddrs,—Holders of ^Talng Estates' 

Who were the persons so recognized ? Some no doubt 
were persons who by ancient possession, or grant of the 
Rilj^s, or by purchase, had become landholders in some 
sense, and being recognized by the Muhammadan governors, 
got vaguely entitled ‘taluqddrs.’ Mr. Grant mentions 
that such taluqddrs existed by royal grant in Bengal near 
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^^b^cl and H6ghli, and that they were rid 
ifed persons who, desiring to be free from the inter-» 
ference of revenue-agents and ZamindArs, obtained grants 
for which they often paid a consideration or fee. 

A number of such taluqd^rs may have existed before the 
date of the Zamind^ri, others arose as fragments of a larger 
estate of which the holders managed to get themselves 
recognized as separate landholders h In that case they were 
‘independent/ — that is, outside the Zamind^lri estate of 
any one, — and were called * huziiri ’ or ‘ kMrija ’; (huzdri, 
i. e, paying to the huzur or headquarter treasury; ‘ kbdrij ' 
means outside)*^. But many of the smaller taluqs were 
either holdings which were not strong enough to prevent 
their being absorbed into Zamlnd^ris.or else had been tenures 
granted on favourable terms to conciliate influential per¬ 
sons, — or merely to save trouble, by the Zamind^lr himself 
or some State official. These were called ‘mazktiri/ or 
‘ dependent ’ taluqs. They paid their fixed revenue through 
the ZamindAr, and were not liable to many of the inter¬ 
ferences which mere tenants were subjected to. It was 
a question of the facta and merits of each case at Settle¬ 
ment, what taluqs were of one class or the other. If in¬ 
dependent, they were allowed to hold a separate Settlement 
and were full proprietors; if dependent, they became 
‘ tenures * under the landlord, however privileged in regard 
to fixity of holding or rent. I have already alluded to the 
rules in Regulation VIII of 1793 (P^g^ 411-13) for settling 
the question whether the taluq was a proprietorship or an 
under-tenure. Independent holdings were not always largo 


' E.g. in the a4-Perguiiiiahs I find 
it noticed that the estates had been 
much broken up and portions sepa¬ 
rated or sold, or gifted. When the 
decennial Settlement came on, all 
estates that paid R. 5,000 revenue 
and more -were called ‘ Zamindtfris,' 
and those paying less were caUed 
‘taluqs.' {StaiisticalAccount0/Bengalf 
vol. i p, a^.) 

* A good instance of the way in 
which estates might become ‘ inde¬ 
pendent ’ is afforded by the case of 


the 'nawira' estate in Jasiir {Sfatis- 
tical Account, vol. ii. i». 262'. This 
consisted of some 1176 holdings of 
land (scattered over the district) 
treated as a sort of jtigjr in tho 
Mughal days, their revenue being 
set apart for the maintenance of a 
river fleet. They were not of course 
included in any Zainindari; the 
holders fell into arrears and wen> 
sold up, and the purchasers became 
* independent taJuqdiirs/ or petty 
proprietors holding the Settleraeiit. 
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Ir. Harington quotes a case in Bhdgalpur 
ieadmeii of villages —* inuqaddams/ as they were called 
—had succeeded in working themselves into the position of 
proprietorship, and the Courts decided in their favour, 
separating them from the Zaminddris. They were called 
‘ mfilik-muqaddam ’ (proprietary-headman) and treated as 
* actual proprietors ’ entitled to Settlement under Sections 
4 and 5 of Regulation VIII of 1793. Here the muqad- 
daros put forward ‘ bills of sale ’ to account for their rights, 
while the other side was a Zaminddr who had risen to this 
rank from being the ‘ chaudhari ’ of the parganas 

It was not always necessary that an estate Avhich hap¬ 
pened to be called ‘ taluq ’ in the Revenue-language of the 
day, should be held under a distinct grant. In the Fifth 
Report ^ a curious account of the Monghyr district is given, 
which well illustrates how taluqs might come into exist¬ 
ence. Tradition asserted that on the Emperor Hum^yun 
appearing at Monghyr (at the time of the Mughal conquest) 
two Rdjputs, HirA Rto and R^m Riii, obtained the appoint¬ 
ment of chaudhari; and they ultimately became Zaminddrs. 
But the possession was regarded as a family right, and was 
divided up, exactly on the principles that any single ances¬ 
tral village would be. ‘ Haveli Munger,* as the district was 
then called, was divided into eleven ‘ tarf ’ or divisions, for 
five sons of HirA RAm, and six of Rdm RAi. Of the latter, 
two had passed out of the family. Each of the * tarfs * was 
further divided among the descendants of each branch, and 
the holdingvS formed so many tahiq estates. Some of them 
gradually passed into the hands of other families. A 


* It is probable that those *mu* 
qaddams ^ wor© really minor chiefs 
or scions of families who had one© 
either ruled or had obtained ‘ birts' 
or grants from the RAjA, and then, 
dividing up the estate, had come to 
hold each one or two or more vil¬ 
lages of which they long regarded 
themselves as the landlords. The 
judgment of the Court quotes Fe- 
rishttv’s history, which alludes to 
these * muqaddams ’ as well as the 


* chaudharis * or State officers, as 
having ridden on horseback clad in 
armour or clothed in rich dresses, 
till tlie tyxanny of Sultan ’AlA*ud-djn 
(fourteenth century) reduced them 
to being niero raiyats/ 

* Vol. i. pp. aii~i4. Tlie account 
is full of misprints, but is very 
cunous ; it is followed' by an ac¬ 
count of the aasesamont and the 
various allowances to bo made. 
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of these taluqs, proprietary, were formed 
> estates as small ‘ Zammddiis/ 

Under the head of taluq estates I may also mention the 
‘ invalid j^irs ’ found in this same Bhdgulpur district (see 
Regulation I of 1804). They were grants—now perma¬ 
nently-settled estates—made out of waste land to pensioned 
or invalided soldiers of the Company’s army. It is in- 
terestingto note that at the time the ‘Zaminddrs’ protested. 
Whether or not these lands (in the Kd.lgdon or Colgong 
pargana) were really included in the knoAvn limits of any 
ZamfndAri I cannot ascertain ; but, on the supposition that 
the Zammd^Lr was a mere revenue collector, his protest 
against the grant of certain lands and their revenue (and of 
course the revenue would be deducted from any demand 
made against the Zamindi^r) would be preposterous. 

In Chittagong, as in Sylhet also, the nature of the 
country was unfavourable to the formation of large estates 
which absorbed all the essentials of proprietorship; and 
there we find that the heads of parties of settlers were 
regarded, as ‘ actual proprietors ’ though the estates were 
* taluqs.’ But I shall best describe the land system of 
Chittagong in a separate section. 

The above are the estates-‘-all known as taluqs —such as 
were allowed to be proprietai^jy and therefore mentioned 
here. Taluqs that were ‘dependent,' and only formed 
'tenures^ will be dealt with further on: and it will bo 
found (in their case) the taluq is only one of quite a 
number of local names. 

This will serve as a caution, and prevent confusion in 
the mind of the reader. 


Section IV. —LIkhikaj or Revenue-free Holdings. 

We have already noticed, from the Settlement-point of 
view, how the Collectors had to deal with tenures claimed 
by persons who were, or professed to be, grantees of land 
free of revenue ; and we found that many of such grants 
were iiTegular or were wholly invalid. We have now to 
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them from the land-tenure point of Yiew> 
^imes the grants could only be made by the Emperor, 
or by recommendation of a few of the most important local 
authorities j in after-days all sorts of authorities used to 
make them. In speaking of the Settlement, we have already 
seen how the Regulations dealt with these cases; and that 
rules were laid down for testing the validity of the royal 
(bWshdhi) and subordinate authorities (nou-b^dvshdhi or 
huktoi) grants. Whether valid and left revenue-free, or 
invalid and therefore assessed to revenue, the holders were 
regarded as the proprietors of the land^ if that were the 
intention of the grants as determined, in the case of dispute, 
by the Civil Coui*t. Whether it was so, depended on the 
circumstances. For example, the grant may have remitted 
the revenue on a man’s own holding, or on land (unoc¬ 
cupied) granted to the holder; in that case, the grant was 
originaUy called ‘milk’ (ownership gi*ant), or later ‘mu’^fi,' 
and constituted a clear form of property, becatise the 
Government had then no concern with the land, either 
with the soil or the revenue on it. But in many cases, as 
with j%irs, it often happened that the grant was merely 
of the revenues realisable from lands already held by other 
persons ; but even in such cases, in the course of time, the 
grantee might have so developed his position as to become 
virtually landlord. A great portion of the estate may have 
been waste, and by his exertions brought under the plough; 
he may have bought lands, or ousted the original holders 
for default, and so forth. 

As a matter of fact, I believe I am right in saying, that 
in Bengal the ‘ freehold ’ estates were, or had come to he^ all 
or mostly, proprietary, whatever they might once have 
been. The grantee would become landlord by the same 
influences as caused the growth of the Zaminddr. 


§ I. Jdgirddrs. 

The institution of the jigir (jai-gfr=: place-holder) was 
essentially a Muhammadan one, but was not dissimilai' to 
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ion occupied by Hindu chiefs in frontier terri 
when a tract of countiy was distant from head¬ 
quarters and troublesome to manage, the State would 
appoint a j%irdar, who would collect and appropriate the 
revenues, and in return keep the countiy in order and 
maintain a body of troops for local or other service. From 
the Ay{'n-i-‘Ahhari we learn that it was a regulai’ part of 
the Mughal system to make life-grants of this kind to 
nobles and courtiers for the maintenance of their state, 
with a more or less nominal claim to service in retiu’n. 

In Bengal, however, j^girs were rare. Mi\ Grant, in 1797, 
said he only knew of three or four. But the old proprietary 
Hindu chieftains were stronger in Bih^r, and many j^girs 
were there granted, besides other revenue-free gifts. • 

The j%ir was originally only a life-grant h Hereditary 
nobles did not exist under the Mughal Empire; the Em¬ 
peror made and unmade dignities at will. When he wished 
to confer a dignity, he appointed the person as onanmbddr 
of a certain rank, which was estimated according to the 
number of horsemen he commanded; the jd^gir was an 
appanage to the grant of a 'mansah^ and the revenue was 
appropriated both for the support of the grantee and the 
maintenance of his troops, which might be from ten to ten 
thousand. At first the official forms of appointment were 
minute and carefully followed out. Mr. Shore givjs a very 
detailed account of how the j^irs were granted^. This 
will be found in extenso in Harington (chapter on Rights of 
Landholders). I have said that at first jagirs were granted 
only by the Emperor or on recommendation of the governors 
of the most important of the distant provinces, as KAbul, 
Bengal, and the Dakhan. In the times of the decline, 
however, all sorts of local governors granted them 
Clearly, under such grants, the jdgird^ir was not in any 


361, 413* clasaifted, in the State accounts, as 

nailhos Land-Tax-^ xxiv, xxv. ^r) available for grant (piiibdki), or 

Minute on Rights and PrivUegea qf (a) charged with the king's revenues 
Rf^rddrs April 2nd, 1788, the same (l^dlsa muqarrarf). 

^te as the minute so often referred ** J&gii's were often granted in 

tOy . In the best days of the Mughal mere notes addressed to the local 

rule, the whole of the districts were officials called * taukhwji,*' 

I. Mm 
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•opiietor of the land. Indeed, he was not allW 
iollect more from it than the actual amount assigned 
according to his grade and the terms of the sanctd ; and 
had to account for all the surplus or ' taufii*/ In course of 
time, however, the precautions and rules fell in.to abeyance, 
and the jdgird^lr was allowed to do much as he pleased; 
and then too it happened that the grant was not resumed 
on the death of the holder, as it ouglit to liave been, and 
soon became hereditary. In short, the grantee in time 
came to be looked on as proprietor, unless there was any 
holder on the land strong enough to maintain his own posi¬ 
tion. The Regulations accordingly declared that the terms 
of the grant should be looked to, and tliat a j%ir was not 
to be assumed to be a life-grant if the intention appeared 
that it should be hereditary h 


§ 3. Other Grants. — Alta mgh d: aimd; MadacUmcCdsh. 


Besides the j^gir grants, which wore eventually connected 
with military or State service of smne hind, there were 
several other grants which involved the remission of the 
revenue, and in time came to constitute actual estates in 
land. One such revenue-free gi*ant, or rather an assignment 
of the revenue of cultivated land, was called altaingb^i— 
grant by the royal seal or stamp (tamghd). The term was 
applied to any grant which was permanent and not re¬ 
vocable (except in case of misconduct*), and therefore 
hereditary. The grant of the * Diw^^ni * to tfie Efist India 
Company was called an ‘altamghd’;^ where granted (as in 
Bihilrl on estates already in the hands of a landholder, the 
grantee ousted the existing landlord, but felt obliged to pay 
him * m^likfina.* This illustrates what I just now remarked 
about the growth of grantees. 

Another vrhH the ‘ madad-raaYish *—which was a ‘ milk ’ 
grant (i.e. included the soil ownership). As its name im¬ 
plies (help to livelihood), it was a subsistence gmnt, perhaps 


‘ See, for example, Section a, 
Eegulation XIX, 1793. 


* Colehrooke’s Suppiemetiiy p. 
® PliilUps, p. 199, 
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i^tion of some service, but ordinarily to pious 
crus persons ; and it was hereditary. Mr. Phillips, on 
the authorities quoted in his note ^ says the grant was in 
practice revocable at the will of the sovereign. 

It was always a proper' thing to make grants to Sayyids 
and holy or learned men of family; and the class of grant 
inade for this purpose was, in the official language of the 
Empii^, called ‘ suytii--ghal.* These grants were assign¬ 
ments of revenue only, not conditional on service, and 
were originally for life They were made by order or 
‘tankhwa,* and very naturally became hereditary, as the 
son was likely to follow the condition and vocation of his 
father. To the same class belonged another kind of grant 
known as But it seems that there were ‘ aim^* 

grants which included the land also, and then there were 
‘milk,’ not ‘suyui'-gbal’ grants. We hear also of ‘aimd* 
grants given with a view to encourage the cultivation of 
the waste, and these were proprietary grants. They were 
sometimes merely holdings at a low or privileged rate of 
revenue payment, and were then called ‘ m^lguz^rl aimd 


§ 3. Minor Service Tenures, 

I may include in this section some mention of a numerous 
class of tenures which here (as in other provinces) were either 
wholly free from revenue charge, or else assessed at a quit- 
rent. I allude to the ‘ chakardn ’ lands, by which village 
servants, the watchmen, the Zammddr’s guards, and others, 
were remunerated. A number of these were petty giants, 
and became subordinate tenures under the landlord, but it 
will be well to notice them here. They are all conditional 
on performing service. The ndnkiir or ‘ bread-lands * of the 
Zammddrs were originally of this kind. Mr. Phillips says 
that there were 150,000 petty officers of all kinds—kanun- 
gos, headmen, patwdris, guards and watchmen, &c., remu¬ 
nerated in this way^. In some cases the lands, though 

‘ P. 197. » Harington, ii. 65. 

* BaiJiie, ixwwi-Jrax, xlviii. * Soo Phillips, p. aoS. 
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yiary, wore not allowed to be divided; so that 
^person who actually did the duty, enjoyed the holding, 
OhdHodl lands wore holdings of this kind—an institution 
which oiiginated probably in the earliest times and was 
adopted by all classes of rulers. They were in fact a kind 
of j%fr created in frontier territories, so that the holders 
might bo ‘wardens of the marches,’ In such territories 
there often were hill-passes (hence the name ghdt-wdl\ and 
incursions were to be feared from wild tribes inhabiting 
the hill country beyond, or from robbers who would make 
the inaccessible jungles their haunt. The State granted 
lands to be held free on condition of guarding the passes. 
In Bengal these holdings appear to have originated in 
BIrbhum. They occur also in Ednkura, M^nbhum, 
and we shall make a more detailed study of them here¬ 
after. 


Section V.-- -Phoprietary Tenures of Modern Origin. 

§ I. Waste Land Edates. 

I have already given the chief results of the * Waste Land 
Rules,’ and therefore here, in an enumeration of tenures, I 
have only need to recall the fact that out-and-out grants, 
whether with the revenue redeemed or not, may constitute 
a class of modern proprietary tenures. Many rights under 
Waste Land Rules, especially those designed for petty cul¬ 
tivators, as opposed to capitalists, are not proprietary but 
cultivating or lessees* rights under Govormnent. 

§ 1. Froprieta'iy Temtres vnth reference to the Settlement 

Connecting the various foims of proprietary rights in 
land with the different Settlement laws, I may briefly 

' And Regulation XXIX of 1814 ferahleand horikblo, and fixing tho 
i*elrttoa to the Birbhuin * Ohutwill rent in perpetuity, 

Mahdls,* doolaring the estates trana- 
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that any propnetary estate may be, according 
circumstances— 

(i) Permanently settled; 

(a) Temporarily settled, as in Orissa; or in Bengal, 
wherever the original estate permanently-settled 
did not include the land in question, as in the 
case of excess waste. 

( 3 ) Not settled, by reason of the proprietor’s refusal to 
accept the terms of Settlement: here the property 
is not lost, but the management is, for a term. 


Section VI.—* Tenures.* 

§ I. How they arose, 

1 have already explained that the long-continued rule of 
the Muhammadan power tended gradually to overlay and 
ultimately to obliterate the original tenures, with the 
result that, in process of time, the chief proprietary tenures 
came to be those of the Zamfnddr, the larger taluqddrs, 
jagirdArs, and grantees, who, under the terns of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement Law, retained sufficient importance to 
be called and treated as, separate ‘ actual proprietors.* It 
follows almost necessarily, that there were a number of 
smaller tenures,—those of headmen who had obtained 
favourable tenures of lands, of ancient holders of land, of 
grantees who failed to resist the absorbing influence of the 
greater landholder, but who managed to retain a certain 
degree of recognition as * dependent ta]uq<Mrs,* or other¬ 
wise,— all of whom became tenure-holderB or subordinate 
holders wilder the recognized landlord. I have also quoted 
authoiitative opinion to show (what might be expected) 
that when once those subordinate holders descend to the 
position of tenure-holders, it is impossible to diaw any 
hard-and-fast line between them and the persons who have 
no pretension at all to proprietary right, and are therefore 
simply ‘ tenants.* 

But every case stands on its own history and merits, and 
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special provisions of 
ain facts found in th 
tenants. 


§ 2 . Olassification of * Tenures,' 

A very large class of land interests in Bengal is repre¬ 
sented by the ^ tenures ’ of this secondaiy order. For the 
purposes of treatment I can best classify them as (A) taluqs 
and other tenures of a heritable and transferable character, 
with or without absolute fixity of rent; these being of 
small area, or otherwise by their nature, were not recog¬ 
nized as separate, but remained ‘ dependent * or subordinate 
to some larger proprietor. It is impossible to separate 
these accurately, as to origin. Some of them may have 
been distinctly created by the Zaminddr since Settlement; 
others existed from before that date. If so, they are often 
rel'ics of former propHeta^'y right Even when traceable 
to a grant of some preceding ZamindAr, they yet may be 
really due to an ancient proprietorship, which the strong 
fetters of custom had induced the Zamindar to recognize 
(not eo nomine hut) by granting a Haluq.* 

(B) In a second group I place tenures which arise from 
the desire of the Zaminddr to improve hia estate by extend¬ 
ing his income—the large margin between the taxed revenue 
and the possible rental,—and at the same time to divest 
himself of the trouble and responsibility of direct manage¬ 
ment. But such fai-ming-tenures are not only due to the 
desire to save trouble, they are often advantageous when 
the landlord has no taste or capacity for estate manage¬ 
ment, and the employment of an energetic lessee will 
develop the capabilities of the estate. 

When the fanning-lessee manages well, he 86001*68 ex¬ 
tended cultivation, founds new villages, and otherwise 
increases the rental (very harshly, it is feared, in some 
cases); and that being so, the margin between his contract 
sum with the Zaminddi* and the collections becomes so large, 
that he can afford, as time goes on, to i*etire and to be con- 
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i portion; he therefore, in his turn, gives up 
management, and subleases to another contractor. 
More frequently, however, when there is much waste, the 
lessee is unable to bring the whole under cultivation, and 
so he sub-farms a portion with a view to more rapid ex¬ 
tension of cultivation. In any case it often happens that 
the sub-lessee shares his liability with another, and yet 
another * sub-sub-lessee.* This is what is meant by the 
* sub-infeudation * spoken of in revenue repoi'ts, 

(C) A third and important class of tenures has arisen-— 
especially in Eastern Bengal and in the districts containing 
‘ Sundarban * tracts—out of grants and contracts (sometimes 
antecedent to the year 1793), for clearing and reclaiming 
the waste. In the native mind, first clearing of the waste 
gives one of the strongest titles to permanent right in the 
cultivation, and it is not surprising that this sentiment 
should have given rise to many tenures, with (as usual) 
tenures under them created by ‘ sub-infeudation.’ 

(D) Lastly, as we find ‘ liikhirAj ’ {revenue-free) rights 
giving rise to estates of the first or proprietary order, so 
in the same way less important rent-free holdings, though 
remaining included within proprietary estates, have become 
‘tenures’ of essentially the same origin. Village service 
grants, and especially grants in aid’ of temple-worship 
and for the support of holy men, represent this familiar 
class. 

§ 3. Absence of the Sub-proprietor or * Propi^tor of the 
holding* fou^ in other Provinces, 

It will be noticed that in Bengal we have nothing of the 
‘ (sub- or) under-proprietor,’ the man who is complete owner 
as far as his personal holding is concerned, but has no 
interest in the general profits of the estate. There is 
nothing like the ‘ mdlik-maqbuza ’ of Upper or Central 
India, in theory ; though where a tenure-holder has a fixed 
rent, his position is, qud his holding, about as good as a 
separate proprietorship; especially v^hen, by registration or 
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tenure is protected from being anmilled on 
superior estate for revenue arrears. 


Act VIII 
of 1885, 
WHJ. 5, cl, 
4 , 5 - 


§ 4. Difficulty of sepcirating ‘ Tenures! 

The terms adopted are ‘ tenure-holder ’ (or sometimes 
in books) under-tenuro-liolder.’ It will be interesting 
to the student here to turn to the Acts and compare 
the definition of * tenure ’ in the Recovery of Arrears 
Act (B. VII of 1868), and in Section 5, clause i, of tlie 
Tenancy Act, 1885, But here I must add a word of 
apology. In dividing rights into tenures and ralyafs 
tenancies^ it is hardly possible to escape the critieisixi 
that some rights which I have treated as tenures, 
ought to be regarded rather as occupancy-tenancies. I 
believe that absolute accuracy in drawing a line between 
the two is unattainable. The framers of the Act have not 
pretended that their definition is exhaustive. The Com¬ 
mission said that it was impossible ‘ to discover any prin¬ 
ciple of distinction between raiyats and tenure-holders or 
iinder-tenure-holdors, which will hold good universally or 
even in a large majority of cases h* Actual cultivation is 
not a test, for a tenure-holder (like a small proprietor) may 
cultivate the fields himself, while a * tenant* may have sub¬ 
let the whole holding. The same would apply to the act of 
* receiving rents *—the tenure-holder may be receiving rent 
firom a sub-lessee in actual occupation. So some tenant 
rights are he^itahle^ as much as in a tenure. Some tenant 
rights aro also transferable, and saleable in execution of a 
decree for arrears. It is equally impossible to refer to the 
amount of rent payable, for some tenures are extremely 
petty, and some raiyat holdings pay considerable sums. 
The Act, however, has given some assistance by enacting that 
local custom and the purpose for which the right was origin¬ 
ally acquired, have to be looked to, and that where the 
holding exceeds 100 bighxls (Bengal standard), the legal pre¬ 
sumption is that it is a tenure till the contrary is shown. 


The whole pnssage may be read at page ^3 of JR, and F. Tenancy Act 
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ae pages I shall follow the Act In troatingl 
^under the proprietor as equally * tenants' in class- 
But, to avoid confusion, we describe separately the ‘ tenure- 
holders' and the raiyats The distinction is of some im¬ 
portance, because tenure-holders are only liable to enhance¬ 
ment of their rent under very limited circumstances, which 
will be noticed hereafter. The tenure may be also per¬ 
manent by law or by contract (as the case may be), and if 
pennanent it is transferable and can bo bequeathed like any 
other immoveable property, subject to certain provisions of 
the law. 


§ 5. Hemarks on the varidy of local names for Tenures 
of the same kind. 

One other difficulty remains to be noted, and that is the 
tendency to give different names to tenures and forms of 
lease, although there is really nothing essentially different. 
In so far as the variety is due to locality and change of 
dialect, it is of course not to be wondered at. What is 
called ‘jot’ in Kangpur may be called ‘gdnthi ’ in Jesso're, 
and so forth. But it will often be observed that in an 
elementary stage of civilization, languages are as rich in 
terms distinguishing things that need no such discrimina¬ 
tion, as they are poor in terms for things and for con¬ 
ceptions that really do differ. In English, for example, wo 
are contented with one word ‘bracelet’ for all ornaments 
of that class; or one word ‘ earring ’ for any ornament for 
the ear. Not so in the vernacular dialects ; there are dozens 
of words for each kind and shape of bracelet or eamng;— 
the pattern of ornamentation, or the number of stones set, 
often sufficing to alter the name of the article. And so it 


‘ In a case reported in Calcutta 
law SepoiiA, IX. 449, the Court said: 
‘ The only test of a raiyat's interest 
is to see in what condition the land 
was when the tenancy was created. 
If raijTits were already in possession 
of the land, and the interest created 
was a right, not to the actual phy- 
sienl possession of the land, but to 
collect the rente from the raiyats, 


tho interest is not raiyati (in oth^r 
words it is a * tenure'). It is un- 
forttinate that the use of the words 
* tenure,* * a tenure,* Ac., is not uni¬ 
form or precise in judgments and 
references. There is no remedy : 
all we can do here is to adopt the 
language of tho Act and adhere 
to it. 
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tenures: a slig^hfc difference in the conditi(k 
"g, in the rate or method of rent-payment, or in the 
fact that the area is measured or not, will give rise to a new 
name, as if the tenure itself were different. This gives at 
first sight an air of mystery and complexity to Bengal 
‘ tenures' which they do not really possess ^ * 


(A) TENTTBES DEBIYEl) FBOM ANCIENT BIGHTS, 


§ 6 , Dependent Taluqs, 

As all the estates separated at the Permanent Settlement 
from Zammddris and originctlly called taluqs (huzfiri or 
kh^rija^) are now landlord estates, the term ‘ taluq' at the 
present day is a restricted term, very vague, but always 
implying a subordinate tennre. In popular language, such 
a ‘ taluqdar ’ is said to be ‘ shikmi' (shikm, the belly—one 
within the other). 

The tenure may be under a private proprietor, or, as in 
the taluqs of Eastern Bengal, may be under Government 
itself as proprietor. 

Those dependant, taluqs which have been in existence 
from the time of the Permanent Settlement, are not liable to 
be cancelled if the estate to which they are subordinate is 
sold for the recovery of arrears of revenue. They are herit¬ 
able and transferable. The rent at which they are held 
cannot be enhanced except upon proofs (i) of a special 
right by custom to enhance, or (2) of a right appearing 
from the conditions of the gi'unt, or (3) that the taluqddr, 
by accepting abatements, has (impliedly) subjected himself 
to increase;—if , the lands are capable of affording it. If the 
rent has never been changed since the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, it cannot now be enhanced; and in order to relieve 


‘ For ©xamplo, in Tipperah I find 
about sixty names for tenures or 
under-tenures in proprietary estates; 
one of these kinds—the taluq—is 
distinguished as ‘ mushakiisi’ (lump- 
rent for the whole), ^ ta kh sisi * (par¬ 
ticularizing rents), * chauhaddi,* 


‘ inuqarrari,* ‘ qaimi,’ Ac.—all thf®® 
words signifying, not any real diner- 
. ence of kind, but some incidental 
condition or feature attaching to 
the terms of the tenxire. 

^ See pp. 411-13. , , ... 

® See Tiyifianey Act, 1885, chapter 111. 
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re~holder to some extent from the difHcul 
^roof extending over a period of so many years, the 
law provides that if it be proved that the rent has not been 
changed for twenty years, it shall be pre.suined, until the 
contrary bo shown, that the tenure has been held at the 
same rent since the Permanent Settlement. 


§ 7* Ouzdshta holdings. 

Among taluqs which represent a vestige of old proprietary 
right, I mentioned as a characteristic example, those known 
as ‘ guzfehta jot ’ in the Shahdbdd district. It is not neces¬ 
sary now to allude to the difference of opinion that once 
existed, for there can hardly be a reasonable doubt that 
the term ‘guzdshta/ which (in Persian) indicates something 
‘lost* or ‘passed away,' refers to a proprietary right once 
held. Most of Bihar, as already stated, was held by small 
proprietors, who were descendants of military retainers and 
minor chiefs under the old Hindu kings; in many cases 
one of the family (or perhaps more than one jointly) suc¬ 
ceeded in getting recognized at the Permanent Settlement; 
or else were found to have lost all their rights, except the 
m^ilikfina payment^. In Shdh^bdd, landlords of this class 
were found too strong to be put aside with a mere m^likdna 
allowance, and yet (from causes which we cannot now 
ascertain) were not considered entitled to an independent 
Settlement. They were placed under the great Zaminddr 
of Ddmr^on, but so as to become tenure-holders at fixed 
rates; and this is now their true position: they are not 
mere occupancy raiyats It is quite clear that their 
position has nothing to do with any artificial rule under 
Act X of 1859, other law ci'eating occupancy 

rights. 


^ In this fact the reader will 1*0- 
cognize another proof of the strength 
of those old claims by viiVue of con¬ 
quest, which the descondants of the 
chiefs call ‘birthright/ Though 
overridden, the incoming landlord 
is obliged to give some recognition to 


the ancient title, and he pays mdli- 
kdna accordingly. 

® Cotton’s Memorandfim on Tenttres, 
and Board’s ZeUcr to Govefvment 0/ 
Bengal, No. 1024 A, dated 22nd De¬ 
cember, 1883. 
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§ 8. Fixed-rent Tenuo'^es. 



Under this class I may consider the ' istiinrdri/ the ‘ mu- 
qarrari/ and ^mauriisi* tenures existing from before the 
Permanent Settlement. These Persian names have been 
noticed before: they give no clue to origin, and only 
describe certain incidental features ; but it may be reason¬ 
ably supposed that they originated in some closer and 
hereditary connection with the land, either independent of 
any contract with the Zammd^r, or such as to have won 
recognition in the shape of a special lease or tenure from 
the local authorities. 

Properly speaking, ‘ istimrari ’ refers to the stable or per¬ 
petual nature of the tenure, which is not voidable when the 
estate is sold for arrears. ‘ Muqarrari * refers to the rent 
being ‘ fixed *; and a tenure might be either utivirdri or 
muqar 7 *ar{, or, more commonly, both. ‘ Maurusi ’ merely 
means that the tenure is hereditary, and implies nothing 
about the fixity of rent. * Miras ^' leases (mMs is only 
another grammatical form from the same root as maw'dsi) 
are also found in Dacca and Eastern Bengal. 

When such tenures are of modern creation, they are 
sometimes found to have been created in favour of relatives 
of the landlord's family, or to settle old claims by way of 
compromise 

In Rangpur and the adjacent Kuch Bih^r territory, a 
tenure of this class called ‘ upanchaki ’ is found; it is a 
perpetual holding for religious services at a small rent. 

The ‘upanchaki' tenure of Rangpur is said to be the 
creation of the Zaminddr, and is the collective name for 
lands granted for the worship of deities, the keeping of 
lamps at shrines, &c., &c., under the well-known names of 
debottar, pirpdl, chir^^i, shibottdr (see p. 54:2). They pay 

^ We shall again notice the term istimrdri tenures to ghiitwals (p- 
' mirSs ’ in Sylhet, and in other parts 533) tinder him, in order to settle 
of Bengal. a dispute; and ho revoked the con- 

^ Mr. Cotton mentions that Riijil dition of service, which of course 
Silanand Singh, of Bhdgalpur, attached to the ghdtwdl tenure as 
granted a number of muqanari- such. 
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?^al quit-rent [perhaps connected with the 
Sak) of the produce], are hereditary and transferable. 
If liable (rarely) to enhancement of rent, they ai*e distin¬ 
guished as ‘ majkuii b'* 

In the Bh%alpur division I find references to a tenux'e 
called ‘ ghorabandi 

In not a few districts I find mention of a great variety of 
^ taluqs' and ‘mirdsi ’ (hereditary) tenures, distinguished by 
various names, which, however, mean nothing more than 
that there is some condition attached to their recognition 
by the landlord, or some special feature in their origin or 
terms. 

In Tipperah, for instance, there is the ‘zimma-mir^s,’which 
means a tenure held originally by one person but made 
over in charge {s^imma) to another; the ‘az-mushakhsi 
inirAs* or ‘ specific,’ is a tenure recognized after measurement 
and assessment. There are also many tenures compounded 
with the now familiar term talicq ; e. g. there is the 
‘ takhsisi,’ which means that the landlord has reserved the 
right to test and measure the area and reassess it at some 
future time. ‘ Tashkhfsi/ again, means a talug recognized 
after measurement. ‘ Bandobasti ’ iahiq, is one granted 
after measurement and making out an account of expenses, 
allowance for ‘ mdliktoa,'’ &c., and determining the resulting 
payment as rent. 

All these details sound very complicated, but in reality 
indicate nothing that affects the nature of the tenure. To 
recur to the illustration already used (p. 537) of the 
variety of native terms for ornaments of different forms, 
these separately-named tenures are on the same footing. 
They are really no more difficult to understand, than would 
be the case if our language used a separate name for a lease 
with repairs and for a lease without repairs, or a lease ter¬ 
minable with notice, and a lease for a fixed period, 

J Siatistical Acmmi of Bengalf vol. a definite area, whether cultivated 
vii. p. 278. or not ; but it i& not enumerated in 

^ It is stated that this means a the Siatis(.ical Accoimi of Bengal (vol. 
tenure where the rent is payable for xiv) as a * tenure.* 
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§ 9. Rent-free Tenures. 

Just as Government has created certain revenue-free 
estates, so the landlords have in turn allowed certain rent- 
free tenures, known as ‘ brahmottar,' ‘ shibottar,’ ‘ debottar,’ 
‘ piruttar/ and ‘ hazratdargdh,’ &c., i. e. lands de voted to the 
worship of the deities, or to that of a saint (pir). They call 
for no special remark. In the same way some service 
tenures (chdkAran) may exist under the Zamindars. Espe¬ 
cially these will be noticed in the Santdl Pergunnah, 
Chiitiyd Nagpur, the Bardw^n division, and in the Rang- 
pur district 


(B) TENURES DUE TO THE DESIRE OF BEING 
RELIEVED OF DIRECT MANAGEMENT 

§ 10. Origin of the Glass. 

These tenures are due partly to the desire of improving 
the estates by handing them over to the more energetic 
management which a lessee would give, and partly to the 
effect of prosperity and the desii*e to be saved trouble. In 
either case a time came when the landlords began to create 
permanent subordinate-tenures ; by this means they escaped 
not only the labour and risks attendant upon direct manage¬ 
ment, but were successful in bringing large tracts of waste 
land under cultivation. Many a Zaminddr, who had no 
taste for estate management, or had more land than he 
could manage, would by a well-considered /a?m, or sub¬ 
lease, gieatly improve his income. Considerable portions 
of estates have been thus conveyed, in peipetuity, by 
Zaramd^rs in consideration of a bonus paid down and of 
a fixed annual rent. This rent is calculated s6 as to 
leave to the lessee a margin of profit over and above the 
sum payable to the Zammddr and the revenue payable to 

^ Hie Deputy-Collector mentions grants of this class (see Slatistical 
that most of the Zamuidilrs re- Account, vol. vii. p. 13183). 
munerate village servants by small 
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ent—a margin which it depends on the lei 
ability to make more and more considerable h 



§ II. The PatniK 

The commonest tenure of this kind is now the ^ pa ttani/ 
or patni-talug^ as it is usually written. At first under the 
Regulations,—for feai* of endangering the power of paying 
the land-revenue,—the Zaminddrs had been prohibited 
from giving any lease for longer than ten years. This 
provision was rescinded in 1813; and gradually the prac¬ 
tice of granting long (or perpetual) managing leases or 
farms, called patni^ became so common, that it was not 
only legalized by Regulation VIII of 1819, but special pro¬ 
visions were made regarding it. The patni itself can be 
protected by registration (as will presently be explained) 
from being dissolved, should the Zaminddr fall into arream 
to Government. 

A patni 4 aluq is heritable and transferable, and all the 
rights of the Zaminddr are transferred by the gi-ant. It is 
held at a rent fixed in perpetuity. The holder is required 
to furnish collateral security for payment, and for his conduct 
generally, though he may be excused from this obligation at 
the Zaminddr’s discretion. But ^ven if the original holder is 
excused, the Zamindar may require this security from any 


^ Somotimes the creation of such 
fanm has been the greatest benefit 
to the estate; sometimes it is the 
resource of mere laziness, and of a 
device to procure money at almost 
any sacrifice. ITms, for example, 
Government became the purchaser 
(.for arrears) of fractional shares in 
the Bardhdkat estate of Tipperah 
district (first, the ‘ 8-anna share ^ 
Was sold, and then a ‘ 2-anna,-i3 
ganda.-i k£lrA,-i krdnti' share). The 
details of the former management 
soon came out. The default liad in 
f^act resulted from the fact that the 
Zamindar, to raise ready money, had 
sold so many taliiqa or under-farms 
for ‘ salami * or fees paid down 
(Which he squandered), that he had 


disabled himself from paying the 
revenue. Fifty-two of these taliiqa 
are now recognized as valid.— {Sta- 
Ustical Accountf vol. vi p. 401.) 

^ Whence the paini derives its 
name is uncertain. Wilson inclines 
to connect it with ‘ patta,' a lease. 
Had the land been usually waste, it 
would have been natin*al to suggest 
the Bengali wordpa^Aaw—colonizing 
or founding. Harington (vol. iii. 
519) says it means ‘established or 
settled,' but gives no word in the 
vernacular; and Wilson remarks 
that the term originated in the 
estate of the Zamindar of Bard- 
wdn, and soon became common in 
other districts. The meaning is 
questionable. 
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^der introduced by private transfer (by mb-‘inf(^ 
it is called), or by purchase at a sale of the patni 
for aiTears due under it. A patni-taluq is liable to sum¬ 
mary sale, upon application to the Collector, if the rent is 
not paid; and this is allowed to be due twice in the year. 
The effect of sale is similar to that of a revenue-paying 
estate; inasmuch as all leases granted and incumbrances 
created by the defaulting patniddr are voidable by the 
purchaser, who is entitled to take the estate in the condition 
in which it was at the original creation of the patnt 
Persons whose interests might suffer in this way by a sale, 
are authorized to protect themselves by paying up the rent 
due by the defaulting patniddry and on doing so can claim 
to be put in possession of the patni tenure in order to 
recoup themselves. If they do not take this course, and 
the patni tenure is sold, they can only claim to be com¬ 
pensated out of any surplus which remains from the sale- 
proceeds after satisfying the rent due to the Zaminddr. If 
they are unable to obtain compensation in this way, they 
may bring an action for damages 


§ 1 2 , Sub-lettingy or ‘ SubinfeudationJ 

The margin left to the patnidfir is often so considerable 
—that is to say, the capability of the estates for improve¬ 
ment is such—-that the patmd^r can again divest himself 
of the management, and content himself with a fixed sum, 
sub-letting the actual rental to persons who are called 
‘ darpatniddr ’ or ‘ darpatni-taluqdar.' This is, however, 
often done, not to save trouble, but simply because it there 
is much waste, the charge may be more than the original 
farm-holder can manage: and he at once sees the advantage 
of giving out waste portions, or outlying blocks, to a sub¬ 
lessee. 

And another special feature in this tenure has to be noticeo. 
It is not only the whole or some specific lands forming part 

* For ibis account of the paimlo-in indebtodto Mr. 
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i^tate that are thus sub-let; often a fractional j 
whole estate (or of the first tenure) regarded as an 
undivided unit, is thus granted. 

Mr. Cotton writes• 

‘These [dar-patnis or sub-farms] again are sometimes similarly 
imder-let to se-patnld^rs; and the sub-letting in some instances 
has continued several degrees lower. In some places there 
are now as many as a dozen gradations between the Zamlnddr at 
the top and the cultivator of tlie soil at the bottom. In these 
alienations, the proprietors, as a rule, have made excellent 
terms for themselves. It rarely happens that apatni is sub-let 
otherwise than on payment of a bonus which discounts the 
contingency of many years’ increased rents. The descendants 
of the grantor suifer by this arrangement; because it is clear 
that, if the bonus were not exacted, a higher rentid could be 
permanently obtained from the land. This circumstance has 
not, however, had much practical weight with landholders. 
And if the wide diffusion of the profits from land is in itself 
a desirable thing in the interests of the community, the selfish¬ 
ness of the landholding class is not, in this instance of it, 
a subject for regret. In one i*espect, however, the cultivators of 
the soil undeniably are j)laced at a disadvantage by the practice 
of sub-letting; for it is a peculiarity of the system that, 
although these tenures and sub-tenures often comprise defined 
tracts of land, a common custom is to sub-let certain aliquot 
shares of the whole superior tenure^ and in consequence the 
tenants in any particular village of an estate are often required 
to pay their rents to two or more than two, and often to many 
different landlords [tenure-holders]. The desirability of cor¬ 
recting this state of things, so productive of confusion and of 
hardship to the rent-payers, is admitted, but it is not easy to 
find a remedy. The extent to which sub-infoudation has been 
carried in some parts of the country, the minute subdivision of 
shares^ which exists in other parts, the claims of individual 
shareholders on the raiyats for personal service and consider¬ 
ation, and, most of all, the too common feuds and jealousies 
of copartners, while they are the main causes of the difficulty, 

^ III the estate of Katalipara, in whom is in possession of an in- 
tho district of Faridpur, there are fuiitesimal interest in the property, 
no iesa than 500 sharers, each of 
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same time insurmountable obstacles to the introduc¬ 
tion of any scheme having for its object to induce or eom|)el 
joint-proprietors [tenure-holders] to act in concert 

* The enormous number of permanent holdings now existing 
in Bengal is due to the practice of sub-letting. The total 
number of perpetual leases registered in the oiSices of the 
Registration Pepartment during the past fifteen years, is 
1,221,417. More than half of this almost incredible number 
is furnished by the three districts of Jessore (273,892), Backer- 
gunge (192,514), and Chittagong (230,795), The gradual 
accession to the wealth and influence of small proprietors, 
almost all of whom are themselves cultivators, induced by this 
wide dissemination of a permanent interest in landed property, 
is evidenced by the comparative material prosperity of these 
districts.’ 


§ 13. Temporary Leases, 

1 do not propose to regard as tenures mere temporary 
agreements for a five years* lease or more. In the Bihar 
districts, where there are small landowners, there is no 
general creation of patnis or permanent sub-tenures, but 
a host of temporary farms, contracts, and leases, called 
‘ijdra/ or ‘ thika,’ or ‘mustAjiri.’ Afaim of a farm is called 
‘katkina.* A ‘ zar-i-peshgi ’ (‘money in advance7is 
common in parts : it is. a grant of the rent-collections, either 
against an advance made at the time, or by way of repay¬ 
ing a debt already incurred^. The analogy of such con¬ 
tracts to tenures is obvious, but they are not tenures in the 
legal sense. 

^ Mr. Cotton notices a curious 
case of an estate (in the Kishnganj 
Subdivision of Parniya) which came 
under the management of the Court 
of Wards in 1674. The owners had 
let the whole estate out in circles, 
which they called taluqas, on five 
years* leases. Each circle or taluqa 
contained several villages, and the 
lessee was called * mushtjir' (the 
common Persian term for a revenue 


or rent former). These lessees had 
divided their circles into sections 
or ^qismat,* and let them out to 
sub-lessees called * inillguziir.* The 
qimat might again he subdivided 
into parts less than a whole village, 
and called ‘ giich,’ hold by a ‘ giich- 
dilr * or abddkar. This last woaJa 
usually cultivate himself or by hired 
labour, but even he W'ill sometimes 
once more sub-let to a ^ kulait.* 
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’^STE-GLEABING OB JANGALBJfsi TENUBES. 


We have seen already that from the days of Manu, the 
Hindu custom has always respected the title of him who 
‘ first cleared the jungle/ Instances of this will continually 
occur in the land-tenures of almost every province. On the 
one hand, the rulers were naturally inclined to encourage 
such work, as it enlarged their revenue, and accordingly 
they—even the worst—afforded protection and favourable 
rates of rent or revenue payment to the ‘ db^ldkar * (settler) 
on the waste; on the other, the sentiment of the people 
conceded to him a right in the holding of a pemanent 
character^, A number of the taluq or tenure rights which 
we have been examining may very possibly have had their 
origin in rights connected with village-founding and clear¬ 
ance, though it is not so expressed, and they may have been 
wrongly classified in my account: if so, it will not really 
make much difierence. But in this section we are con¬ 
cerned with those tenures which are professedly created on 
this basis only. They are all distinguished by locally 
different names, and there are, as usual, separate terms 
which indicate differences in the rate of rent, or the con¬ 
ditions of holding, which, while making these tenures 
apparently complicated and multifarious, do not really 
show any fundamental or structural distinctions. 

The commonest terms indicating this kind of tenure are 
in East Jessore, Kangpur, Jalpdfguri W. and the 
Dw^s ; ‘ gdnthi ’ in Jessore and the i^4-PergunnahB; 
‘ haw^la ’ (often written and pronounced hawald or hawM) 


' * In all tenures based on the 
right of reclaraation, it will be 
found that claims exist and are 
asserted, with more or leas tenacity, 
not only for the permanent character 
of the holding, btit also very often 
for fixity of rates . . . and accord¬ 
ingly it is a principle always claimed 
in these provinces, though it is not 
always conceded, that a taluq or 
sub-proprietary right is vested or 
transferred, or conferred, as the 


case tnay be. on the pei*8on who 
reclaims jungle and causes waste 
land to bo brought under culti¬ 
vation.*—(Mr. J. S. Cotton.) 

® I need hajrdly remind the reader 
that when the vernacular name of 
the tomiTG is given, the holder of it 
(as a person) is indicated by adding 
‘ ddr ’ (P)« holder. Thus the holder 
of a ‘jot’ or ganthi tenure is the 
jot-ddr, g4nthi-diir; just as the 
holder of a taluq is taluq-dar. 
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Backergunge. and Noakhali. In othei* plad 
bie ^ taluq ’ of Chittagong, and the ‘ chak ’ in the Sun- 
darban tracts. In Midnapore we shall find that the revenue- 
free grant already mentioned as ‘ aima/ was there applied 
in favour of clearers of the jungle, and the ‘ aimdddrs ’ of 
that district are tenure-holders. 

Some remarkable features are presented by the Khulna 
district, which, in i88a, was separated from Jessore. It 
might be supposed that the customary tenures, based on 
jungle-clearing, would be the same both in the northern 
and southern halves of the old collectorate. It is not so. 
In the Khuln^ parganas BAghirhAt and Ndldi, the terms 
‘ gAnthi ’ and ‘ j6t * of North Jessore are not recognised. 


§ 14. Features of the tenures in Jessore^ ^c. 

We may commence our study with these districts— 
remarking that Khuki^L includes a good portion of the delta 
tract we have ali’eady spoken of in connection with the 
waste-land iniles—the Sundnrbans. 

The following extract from Mr. Westland’s ^ Monograph 
on Jessore will give a good idea of these tenures; and Mr. 
Cotton remarks that this also describes the state of things 
in the Sundarbans generally. 

^ Fatni tenures and farms are almost unknown, as the Za- 
infndAr does not ordinarily transfer all his rights to others, 
constituting himself a mere rent-charger; but, on the other 
hand, he manages his lands himself. In the south of the 
district (i. 0, in the present Khiilmt district), in fact, it is the 
raiyats and not the Zaminddrs who take to creating tenures. 
The highest tenure is called a talulc, the talukdar holding and 
paying rent for a village or half a village ; sometimes cul¬ 
tivating himself, sometimes not. The talukdar corresponds 
with the gdnthidar of the older tracts (where the word taluk¬ 
dar® has a totally different application, and refers, not to the 

1 Westland’s Monograph on the DU- to tho holdings in the * nawAra 
irict of Jesawe (pp, 198, 199^. estate. 

* See p. 525 and note. It applied 
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it to the landholder series of tenuxes). 
is looked upon as a hxed rent. Under him 
comes the haw4ladar, who corresponds with the jama’-holder 
farther north, and whose rent is also regai’ded as fixed. The 
hawala tenure may be created by the Zamfndar if he has not 
already created a talukd^r, and in this case a talukdar sub¬ 
sequently created, will take position between the hawaladar 
and the Zamfndar. The right of a talukdar, however, includes 
that of creating huwdldS within his own tenure ; and the 
hawaladar, again, may create a subordinate tenure called * nim- 
hawala,’ and may subsequently create an ^ ausat-hawdla, 
intermediate between himself and the ^ nfm-hawaladar. In 
these subordinate tenures the holders are almost always of the 
pure peasant chiss, and engage personally in agriculture. They 
are always regarded as having rights of occupancy; but if they 
again let their lands, those who cultivate under them, who are 
called ciiarcJm raiyats, have no such rights, and regard them¬ 
selves as only holding the land for the time. 

^ These tenures have their origin, 1 have no doubt, in rights 
founded upon original reclamation. A raiyat who gets a small 
piece of land to clear always regards himself as having a sort 
of property in it—an ‘abadkarf swatya’ or reclamation right. 
As reclamations extend, he begins to sub-let to other raiyats, 
and we have a hawAlad^r, with his subordinate nfm-hawdlad<^rs 
in a few years, 

‘The talukdars above described are those who, in the per- 
gunna lands, come l)etween the Zamfndar and the raiyat 
proper, or hawjfiladar. 

‘ In Bundarban grants \ the word has another meaning, for 
the Sundarban grants are themselves called taluks, and their 
possessors are talukddrs. Among these talukdars we find 
several persons holding considerable estates (zamindarfs) in 
Jessore, Backergunge, or the 24-Pergumi«ahs; but a great 
number of them appear to belong to the comfortably-circum- 
stanced class of people residing immediately north of the 
Sundarbans, Many people there, who. derive a competence 

^ The grants here referred to are by these grants are tracts of Siinder- 
those which have been made by ban waste which are not mclimea 
Ooverninent under rules promul- within Zamindilris under the Per- 
gatod from time to time for the manont Settlement. — (H. J- 
encouragement of reclamation in Cotton.) 
the Sunderbans. The lands covered 
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xVin a temire in land or from commerce, have also ^ 
the Sundarbans, find they form, for the most part^ 
successful reclaimers. They have just enough money to enable 
them to carry on Sundarban reclamation with success ; and 
they are not rich enough to leave everything in the hands of 
agents, and, by forgetting their direct interest, relax the enter¬ 
prise. Many of them also have raiyats of their own in their 
older-settled lands, and can use them for their newer lands. 
It is to the class to which these men belong that the greater 
part of the agricultural improvements and extension since the 
Permanent Settlement, is owing, and the advantage of having 
men of this class as Sundarban tahikdars was strikingly shown 
in 1869. The raiyats lost very much indeed by the cyclones of 
that year; and the loss would have been sufficient to pai’alyze 
the whole reclamation scheme, but that these talukdars, 
immediately connected as they are with the grants, at once 
came forward to give their raiyats the necessary assistance, 
drawing only upon the little surplus of money they had at 
their homes. Larger Zamind^rs require to have these matters 
brought home to them, and even then, expect their raiyats to 
settle matters themselves ; these smaller men at once appre¬ 
ciate the whole case, and step into the gap.’ 


While the old-established and ^g^nthl’ of Jessore 
are founded on the clearing right, modem gdnthfs are now 
much connected with the Zaminddrs’ arrangements for rent- 
collection; still the gdnthid^rs have much to do in the way 
of promoting cultivation and settling the villages. Mr- 
Westland says that these ‘ tenures are, whatever the law 
may say, understood by the people to be Iked.' Their 
right is so firmly established, that, according to Mr. Finu- 
eane, the Zaminadrs do not think of contesting it 


§ 15. The hawdla. 

The ‘ hawdla' of the Sundarban tracts of Khulnd, Bdldr- 
ganj, and Nodkhdii is so named from the Arabic word 
signifying something placed ‘in charge of’ or ‘consigned 

* Tlierc ifi a report on the jdt and Correfipmdmce on ih$ Frepataikn (if 
^iithi of Jessore by Mr. Finucane Tables qf 
iu the printed selections from the 
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tenure implies the grant by a supfe 
certain limited area of waste for reclamation. 
r^Iad£r settles some cultivators on the land, advances 
little money wherewith to erect homesteads, buys 
ploughs and cattle, and advances seed for sowing; be then 
realizes rents from the cultivators and pays his own quit- 
rent to the superior landlord. The tenure is permanent, 
but the quit-rent is not absolutely fixed (unless there is a 
grant in set terms). Mr. Cotton says :— 


‘This point has been settled by the Courts and is admitted 
in many cases by the hawdladars. But it so hai)pens that the 
tenure of the hawdladar has often, either intentionally or 
through carelessness, been perpetuated , . . and that the 
haw^la has been sold, re-sold, and transmitted by descent. . • . 
In such cases the hawAladars naturally claim permanence of 
terms and fixity of rate.' 


In the Nodkh^li district there are some considerable 
Government estates, and consequently the exact position of 
the hawdladd,r has come up for determination. Under the 
Settlement law of Bengal Act VIII of 1879, they were 
treated as ‘occupancy raiyats.* Their rents were settled 
under Sections 5 and 6 of the Act, but not on the principle 
of charging them with the total of all the sub-rents, less 
a specific percentage deduction. Agreeably to this conces¬ 
sion, they were to pay a certain lump sum to Government 
as determined by the Settlement officer, and are free to make 
their own contract arrangements with the actual cultivators. 
I presume that now, under Act VIII of 1885, the haw^liad^r 
will come within the meaning of ‘ tenure-holder.' 

The extract from Mr. Westland’s Monograph, given in 
the last paragraph, forcibly reminds us how, coming mider 
permanent waste-cleaiing tenures, smaller sub-tenures also 
arise: the tenure-holder finds he has more land than he 
can manage, and he sub-lets a portion of the surplus; 
his sub-lessee, for the same reason, again sub-lets. The 
hawdladdr creates an ‘ ausat-’ (corruptly dshat) haw^la, also 
called ‘ nim-’ (or half) haw^la. The sub-lease of this is the 
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sat-haw^la ’; and then again a ‘ nim-aii8at^f5r“ 
awSJa * (foi*tunately shortened into ‘ tim-hawdk *) 



§ i6. Taltoqddrs of Chittagong. 

Under the head of tenures I ought to mention the taluq- 
ddrs of Chittagong. On the Permanent Settlement being 
made with the heads of gi'oups or tarfddrs, the individual 
settlers or tal6qd^*s became tenure-holders under them. 
The position also of the ‘ nauAb^d ’ taluqdArs or new settlers 
who came in after the Settlement, has also to be considered; 
but as it would be inconvenient to break up the account of 
Chittagong into paints, I liave put everything relating to 
that district under one section which follows. 


§ 17. Jalpdig^ivi Jdts. 

The cultivated land of this district is held by ' j6tdAr8 ’ 
who are described as descendants from original settlors who 
appeared as mere squatters on the waste and prepared a 
portion of it for cultivation. As land was more plentiful 
than labour, a large part of the holdings still remained under 
jungle ; and now, as usual, the j6tdAr sub-leases to tenants 
called ‘ chukanidArs *; and as these cannot manage it at all, 
they sub-lease to others called ‘ dar-chukanidArs.* 

In the Western Dwars Settlement, the j6tdAr has been 
recognized as a tenure-holder under Government as proprie¬ 
tor ^ ; but as originally his right was regarded as a strong 
one—a sort of quasi-proprietary right—he has been allowed 
an unusually large margin of profit by the Settlement. 


^ Original hawiilas ai*e distin¬ 
guished by added niunes indurating 
any little peculiarity. Thus, in 
Tipperah (Tipra), I find t^at an 
‘ ixhtlri haivtlla ’ means a tenure 
which is claimed by the holder but 
not recognized by tlie Zamind^r 
(who takes the rent all the same). 
‘ Mir^ hawAla ‘ will be one aeknow- 
ledgtid as having been inherited ; 
^qairiii hawjila' will be one with 
fixed rent; ‘ kariri haw^la ’ one 
with certain conditions attached ; 
‘raiyati hawilU* one with express 


conditions for rent-enhancement. 
All these terms, therefoi-e, formid¬ 
able as they look, mean little or 
nothing from the tenure point of 
view.—See StaiisH<xU Account, vol. vi. 

p. 405- 

* The tenure is heritable and 
transferable, but the power of sale 
is limited ; the Bhutan custom was 
that a sale could not be made to 
the prejudice of any one who would 
succeed in the event of the deatli 
of the ‘ jdtddr/—(S/afwttarf Account <if 
Bengal, vol, x. p. 384.. 
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flights of the sub-lessees are protected by a record of 
their rents, and the pattas provide that the rents are to 
remain fixed during the term of Settlement, unless and 
until the jotd&r can show that the payments to him have 
given him a less profit than 50 per cent, on the revenue he 
pays to Government, or the chukaniddr can show that he is 
left a less profit than 30 per cent, on the rent he pays to the 
j&tddr. 
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Section VIL—Chittagong Tenures. 


§ I. Origin and gronulh of Tenures, 

Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, some years ago, published a graphic 
memorandum on Chittagong Revenue«history\ and I cannot 
do better than substitute, for any abstract of my own, the 
paragraphs Mr. Cotton has himself put together in a recent 
printed memorandum on Tenures in Bengal. 

The land-tenures, it will bo observed, are— 

(i) the proprietary estates of the petty Zamindfirs or 
tarfddrs who were the connecting links between the 
State and the families who cultivated; 

[i) the subordinate tenures of those individuals and 
families whose rights—as usual in Bengal—are 
described as taluq holdings 

(3) the tenures of cultivators who came in after the 
Permanent Settlement, and whose cultivation was 
therefore described as ‘ new ’ (nau-dhdd), and whose 
holdings are naudb^d-taluqs. 

Chittagong is certainly an instance of a country to 
which the ideals of the Permanent Settlement were wholly 
unsuited. Obviously enough now, the Settlement should 
have been raiyatwdrt with the several taluq-settlers: not 
only does the * tarfdAr ’ proprietor bear more than usually 
strong inaiks of being a purely artificial landlord ; but as 
the difterent taluqs under him are scattered one here and one 
there, his estate must be practically unmanageable, were it 
not for the strength of the individual taluqddr’s position, 
which frees them from any direct interference. 

‘ The origin,^ writes Mr, Cotton, * of the peculiar system of 
land-tenure in the Chittagong district has, in my opinion, been 

^ M&nwrandum on the Revenue History Collector and Magistrate of Chitta- 
qf ChUtagong, 1880; Calcutta, Secre- gong, 
tariat ^ss. By H. J. S. Cotton, 
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Stated by the Commissioner, Mr. Lowis, in a 
bmitted to the Board \ as follows : — 

‘During the turbulent times preceding the final Maho-^ 
modan occupation of the district, small settlements of ‘ Jdiiish- 
bash ’ cultivators appear to have been formed in different 
directions. As soon as the Mahomedans finally established 
themselves in the country, the fimt step was to collect rents 
from these men, who, to save themselves from the annoyance 
and trouble of visits from the revenue underlings, attached 
themselves to some person having influence at the Naw^b’s 
court, and paid their revenue through him ; hence these self- 
elected agents came to be called tarafddrs, from the Urdii 
word taraf—on the part of—a partizan*. Hence it is that each 
taraf is a mere aggregate of taluks, as these ‘ khushbdsh * hold¬ 
ings came to be called, the component parts of each being 
scattered in different villages and different thanas. Such a 
thing as a compact estate is unknown in Chittagong. 

‘ “ The taluqddrs must have chosen their own tarafdar, 
otherwise we would not find every estate, whether large or 
small, scattered piece-meal over the district. Had the tarafdars 
obtained the land and settled taluqddrs, or had Government 
farmed out the collections to tarafdars, it is quite clear that such 
a fragmentary division would have been . avoided—opposed as 
it is to all facility for collection. Looking to the facts as they 
stand, it seems to me perfectly clear that the popular belief is 
the correct one, viz. that the taluks were the original clearances, 
and that for their own convenience these taluqclto elected to 
pay revenue through the agency of certain individuals known 
as tarafdars, an aggregate of such scattered holdings forming 
a taraf.” 

‘ In this manner the large tracts of jungle existing in Chitta¬ 
gong were taken up in the first instance by taluqdars or 
jangalbiiri [jungle-clearing] settlers, while the work of sub¬ 
sequent reclamation went on by the agency of the same class. 
I agree with Mr. Lowis that it was the intention of the Govern- 


‘ No. 7a C.T., dated 8th Dooexnbor, 
i88a, paragraph 13. 

• lliG term*khuahbdsh’(P., being 
at ^e) is used all over India to 
indicate a tenant or settler invited 
to take lip his abode at a place 
under promise of protection find 
favourable terms. The word toro/, 


it may be remarked, also means a 
section or * side/ as when a village 
is divided into ‘tarafs* or major 
sections in Northern India ; so that 
‘ tarafddr' may also imply the head¬ 
ship of a group or section, ie. of tho 
cultivating settlors or taluqd&rs. 
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Lord Cornwallis to. fix the demand again 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement. In the 
correspondence ^ of the time, reference is made to the fixed 
jamabandi raiyats,” and the necessity of seeing that the 
Zamfndars do not exact fi-om them sums in excess of their 
engagements, is insisted on. In these allusions to fixed jama¬ 
bandi raiyats there is no doubt that reference is made to the 
jangalburi-taluqdars, and it is evident that, in fixing the 
demand due from the Zamfndars or tarafdars, it was intended 
that the amount payable by the taluqdars should be fixed also, 
and that all of that class should continue to enjoy the same 
privileges wliich we find enjoyed by them at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement.* 


§ 3. Change in the position of the Taluqddr. 

‘For some time subsequent to the Permanent Settlement, 
the rights and pri\dlegos of the taluqdars appear to have been 
respected ; but the tendency of late years has unfortunately 
been in an opposite direction. Even at the present day, how¬ 
ever, though bereft of some of the privileges which used to 
attach to it, the taluq is still a valuable holding, and its posst's- 
sion carries with it something of a proprietaiy title. It is 
always consideied to be peimanent, and is, in consequence, 
called fjidimij although the taluqdars are frequently persuaded 
into consenting to some small increase of rent, which imder 
our laws militates against the claim of fixity of mte. A taluq 
is transferable and heritable, and a taluqdar can grant per¬ 
manent leases without question. Bouglily speaking, the entire 
district is divided sunoiigst these taluqdars, most of whom 
cultivate personally.* 


* An extract from Mr. Collector 
Bird’s letter, reporting on the pro¬ 
posals for the decennial Settlement, 
dated 14th January, 1788, is as 
follows: ‘ 'fhc rates and rules of 
assessment do not vary in any part 
of this province, and the raiyats 
a^e immediately redressed wherever 
it is found that the zemind;Ars exact 
anything beyond the estttblished 
jamabandi. with their different ab* 
wdbs which are spcMStfied in the 
accounts annexed.’ The whole of 
this letter, with the accounts, will 
be found at pp. 55-61 of the Memo¬ 


randum on the Revenue Miidorrj qf the 
Chittagong District. Tho statement 
there given sliows the nature of 
the assessment: firet, the assnl- 
junima, with its component parts ; 
then the abwdb, iiumtot, and other 
demands added to the nssul, until 
the Gkwernment demand on a droon 
of land amounted to Arcot R. 15, 
annas 5, gundas 19, and 3 cowries. 
This amount is equivalent to R. 15, 
annas 13, gundas 16, in Sicc^ ru¬ 
pees ; and for conveuionce of cal¬ 
culation has always bt^n reckone<i 
as R 16 of the Com|>any’8 coinage. 
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§ 3. Etmdnuldrs. 



* Where, however, the holding is of any size, or where a 
person owns more than one, a portion only is reserved as 
nij-jot (home-farm\ and the rest is leased to cultivators 
locally called etmhnd^r (the term is a corruption of ihtiin^im— 
a trust). An etm^m is like the taliK|, qdhni, and the rent is 
not theoretically subject to increase; but in practice, if the 
taluqddr is persuaded by a new auction-purchaser or otherwise 
fo consent to some small increase, he generally manages to get 
some con*esponding rise in the rent payable by his etmAmddr. 
The etmtodfir is also generally a cultivator, but he enjoys the 
same power as the taluqdAr of granting permanent leases to 
under-raiyats. Hence the creation of ‘Mar-etmtos** and ‘*q 4 imi 
raiyati leases.* 


§ 4. The Naudbdd holdings (mbeequent to the Permanent 
Settlement). 

[All land that was not held by taluqddrs paying 
rej venue though ‘ tarfdte * who became the landlords, at the 
Permanent Settlement, was outside the scope of the Settle¬ 
ment, and remained the property of the State. But as time 
went on, squatters occupied it informally, and then naturally 
questions arose about their position. They called themselves 
tabiqddrs like the older cultivators. This large area of 
land, shown in a separate colour on the maps, was collec¬ 
tively called the mahdl or estate of Government, and 
distinguished by the term nau-dbdd —newly cultivated. 
The following is what Mr. Cotton writes about it.] 

^ The taluqdArs of the Government nauabdd mahal base their 
claims on exactly the same grounds as do the other taluqddrs,— 
viz. on original reclamation of the soil. When Chittagong 
passed into the hands of the English, the policy of encouraging 
the reclamation of waste land and of granting rights to the 
holders or taliiqdars, such as existed under the Mogul adminis¬ 
tration, was carefully adhered to. Accordingly in May, 1761, 
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[latioa' wtis issued, inviting people to take uxl 
Wing it under cultivation. The reclaimer was only required 
to record the amount of his reclamation and was to he assessed 
at the established rate. The immediate result of this pro¬ 
clamation was a considerable extension of cultivation which 
was claimed by one Joy NarAyan GhosAl as having been 
brought about by his efforts; and in the measiireinent of the 
district in 1765 the now nauabdd taluqs were grouped and 
recorded under patt^s granted by him, as taraf-Joy NaiAyan 
Ghos^l.” Subsequent measurements made from time to time 
recorded the increased area of land brought under cultivation. 
In 1796, the grant under which Joy Nardyan Ghos/il claimed 
to be ‘Harafdar’’ of all new lands brought under cultivation, 
was declared to be a forgery, and his rights wfere confiscated by 
the State. But the rights and privileges of the nauAbAd taluq- 
dAm were obviously uiuiffected by this action, and, as a matter 


' Au extratit from the proceedings 
of the Chittagong Con noil, dated 
lath May, 1761, is to thoj following 
offeot: ‘ Taking into considoration 
the vast quantity of lands that have 
l>een laid waste for many years past 
from the dissensions between tlio 
people of this province and those 
of Aj-racan, and as an encourage¬ 
ment to every ono who will under¬ 
take the clearing and inhabiting 
these lands again, agreed that a 
proclamation be put nj) and publicly 
declared throughout all parts of 
the province, that whatiwer persons 
W'ill undertake the cloarauco of 
such lands shall for the first five 
years be excused all rents and taxes 
whatever; that at the expiration 
of that time their rents are to com¬ 
mence at the usual rate of lands in 
every other part of this country; 
and that a guard shall constantly 
be kt)pt there to prcdect them 
from any insults of the Muggs or 
other foreigners; and to prevent 
hereafter disputes regarding the 
property of the land when cleared, 
every person who shall engage in 
the inhabiting and clearing of them 
shall hrst register his name in this 
oftice, and ©very month send an 
account of what quantity' he has 
cleared, for whicli pottaha shall b© 
immediately grants him,’ 


The effect of these orders is to 
create precisely a jungleboore© taluq 
as defined in sec. 8, Regulation VIII 
of 1793, as follows: ‘Taluqdirs 
also, whose tenure is denominated 
jungalburi, and is of the following 
description, are not considered en¬ 
titled to separation from the pro¬ 
prietors of whom they hold. The 
pattd granted to these laluqdArs in 
consideration of the grantee clearing 
away the jungle and bringing the 
land into a productive state gave to 
him and his heirs in perpetuity 
the right of disposing of it either 
by sal© or gift; exempting Jiim 
from payment of revenue for a 
certain term, and at the expiration 
of it, subjecting him to a specific 
*asbj<tma, with all increases, abtcdb, 
and maMaut imposed on the per- 
gunnah generally, but this for such 
part of the land only as the grantee 
brings into a state of cultivation. 
And the grantee is further subject 
to the imyment of a certain specified 
imrtion of all complimentary pre¬ 
sents and fees which h© may receive 
from his under-tenants exclusive of 
the fixed revenue. The patid speci¬ 
fies the boundaries of the land 
granted, but not the (piantity of 
it until it is brought into culti¬ 
vation.' 




THE LAND-TENURES. 

4 y were clearly recognized by the Collector at the^l 
^niiscation. 

It^is impossible in this memorandum to describe the subse¬ 
quent history of the nauabM tiduqdars. It has become the 
subject of an elaborate and intricate correspondence, extending 
over a period of ninety years, and a variety of conflicting orders 
have been passed from time to time by the highest authorities; 
the rights of the ttduqdars have again and again been eiiipha" 
tically asserted and they have been as emphatically denied 


‘The Re settlement of nauabM lands was ordered in 1872. 
It was then decided that the position of a nauabad taluqdar 
was that of a tenure-holder in an estate the property of Govern¬ 
ment. Under orders then passed, the Settlement has been 
based on the rents actually paid by the cultivators: no inter¬ 
mediate tenures have been recognized the proprietary title has 
been held to belong solely to Government; and the taluqdAr 
himself been treated as a sort of rent collector with little more 
interest in his holding than that possessed by a farmer.^ . . . 

* The Commissioner has now challenged the propriety of the 
conclusions at which the Government arrived, and on which it 
founded the orders on which the Settlement has been made.’ 

It has been decided (see section on Settlement, p. 492) 
that the holdings are liable to re-sottloment, but it has been 
conceded that a number of these shall not be re-settled at 
present, which puts them on the same basis as other holdings 
to which a JBfty years* settlement was conceded in 1848. 


§ 5 . The IsluThd (jf Kutvbhdia. 

‘ The title of the taluqdars of the island of Kutubdia rests 
upon the same origin as that of the taluqdars of the mainland. 
They were declared by the Settlement officer in 1834 ‘— 


* The stibject in diBcusscw! by mo 
at length, with JhiU extracts from 
^>mj»poiideiice, in a note recorded 
in the Board 8 office, dated 7th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1883. A copy of this note 
was submitted to Government with 
the Board s letter No. 693 A, dated 
18th Angtist, 1883. 

* Under orders passed by Qovem- 


meut, pamgraph 7, No. 993. daU d 
13th April, 1878, it was directed 
that certain intennodiato holdings 
should be recognised, but these 
instructions were not properly 
carried out. 

* Mr. Plowdcn’s Rci>ort, No. 34, 
dated agth September, 1834, para> 
graph 14. But of courso if the 
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4d a jangalburi tenure differing in no respect frd 
iption of that denomination of tenure as laid down 
Section 8, Resolution VIII of 1793. These dependent pro¬ 
prietors, under the above section, enjoy a permanent, hereditary, 
and transferable right of occupancy, privileges to which they 
have always considered themselves entitled ; for whDst in some 
cases the original jangalburi taluqdArs are still in posseasion, 
others have become proprietors in right of succession as heirs 
of the original cleavers of the land, whilst a third class rest 
their claim on the deeds of purchase or gift executed either by 
the original grantees or their heirs/* 

‘ In the recent Settlement of the island, the title of taluqdar 
has been retained, but practically the taluqddrs have been 
treated as occupancy raiyats, and the Settlement records do 
not contain any entries of the holding or rental of the actual 
cultivators. The claim to hold at fixed rates was strenuously 
asserted, but it has not been admitted. In one case only a 
taluqdAr contested the principles of the Settlement in the civil 
court, but unsuccessfully, and the others appear to have accepted 
the situation.* 


clearing had not bwm made in 1793 proprietary or permanently settled 
it did not follow that the settler estate under the Regulation, 
would be entitled to any quasi- 
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Section VIII»— The Land-Tenures op Orissa. 


§ I. Early History, 

Oitly a part of what is now the Midnapore district con¬ 
stituted the ‘Orissa* comprehended in the grant of the 
Diwtlni in 1765. For the purposes of this section, however 
I include both the old and the modem Orissa: in other 
words, I go beyond the Subamrekhd river which now 
forms (roughly speaking) the provincial boundaiy, as far as 
the Rupnarain river further to the north-east. 

First, taking the modern Orissa only, as to its general 
features; I have before noticed that it consists 

(i) of certain Tributary States furthest inland ; 

(iz) of certain Permanently Settled Estates next beyond 
them towards the coast; 

(3) of the flat, rice-growing country called the Mughai- 
bandi, which was the chief seat of Temporary Settle¬ 
ment operations; and 

(4) a swampy coast-line. 

The ‘ Tributary States * are not properly part of British 
territory; they are the home of various relics of primaeval 
tribes, the Kandhs (sometimes written Khonds), S^vars or 
Saurds, and others; they present great attractions to the 
ethnologist. The Uriyd people or UrdoAs (Dravidiane from 
the south by origin) seem, at a remote period, to have 
conquered the whole country. 

The primmval tribes were not altogether displaced by the 
Urdons, but the two races apparently co-existed. The 
Urdohs in some parts left the aborigines alone in such fast¬ 
nesses as the Bod State (where the Kandhs now are), or the 
hills to the south, where the Sdvars are (or in Keunjhar, 
where the curious Bhumiyds, who claim to be autochthones^ 
and the leaf-wearing Jawangs are found). In other parts 
they took the ruler’s place, seizing, of course, the best 
l^nds for their chiefs. Sir W. W. Hunter has extracted for 
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of the old official records of Orissa, a most ini) 
Account of the Kandhs That I must pass over, 
merely remarking that the Kandhs exhibit the same peculi¬ 
arity as other Kolarian tribes. They had no organization 
above that of tribal families in villages, these again being 
loosely grouped into circles under petty chiefs. 

The Kandhs (as is the case with other tribes similarly 
situated) have hardly settled down from the nomadic 
stage, in which cultivation is practised by firing the 
forest and raising a crop or two by the aid of fcho ash- 
manure. Where they are more confined as to space, there 
the tribe has finally settled, and lays claim to the whole 
area occupied, while the families have their allotments 
which remain undivided until the death of the family- 
head'*, It is this head of the family who is everything. 
There is, of course, the necessity for protection from 
enemies and wild beasts, which causes a number of families 
to gioup together; they arrange their residence like the 
people of Kiinara®, where the * village’ site is in fact a 
^ingle street with houses on either side, and at the end 
the huts of the menial caste and arti.sans, who supply the 
needs of the residents. The villages are often divided by 
rugged peaks and dense forests, but the only organization 
is that as each village is under a headman, so a group of 
villages — probably the ‘sept’ or section of a tribe—forms 
a ‘mutth^’**; and the chief of the sept is over the muttha. 
This exactly resembles the village union called parhd, and 
the chief {mdTiH) which we shall notice in Chutiyi Niigpur. 

The UrfioJas had a much stronger government; and, 
indeed, like those southeim (Dravidian) states about which 


^ Oritisa, vol. ii. p. 69. 

* In their native settlements they 
change their villageB once in about 
fourteen years ‘Priority of occu¬ 
pation foims the aole origin of 
right. No coini'licatecl tenures 
exist, every mnn tilling his own 
field and acknowledging no land- 
loi*d. Whero the population begins 
to press heavily on the territory of 
the tribe, they parcel out the waste 


for pasturage among the village 
hamlets.'— Orissa, ii, 77. 

* Cf. p. X06, anis, In such a village 

a headman is a necessity, and be¬ 
comes still so when the tribe 

is brought into contact with a con¬ 
quering RAjjl or some one mightier, 
lie is, however, elected and only 
partly hereditary, and has no par¬ 
ticular emoluments or authority. 

* Onssa, ii. 70. 
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bear so much in the Madras Presidency, they>< 
&t^niz&iion which it is very hard to distinguish from 
the Aryan or Edjput. We find the same gradations of 
mnk; first, a great chief over the whole nation, with his 
central demesne; minor chiefs on the frontiers, and a system 
of militia to guard the marches, and to keep the peace 
within. 


At a remote period, however, Orissa became the scone of 
Rajput conquest ; and the Jagann^th records, though Brah* 
man leal, and naturally inclined to ignore everything non- 
Aryan, leave no doubt that the Rdjput or Aryan settle¬ 
ment must have taken place long ago and assimilated 
the institutions of the villages and states of the non- 
Aryan trilKjs: so that the present state of things is due —» 
(i) to the Dravidian organization; (a) to its modification 
by the lUjput system which supervened, and later by the 
M^lghal conquest which tended to convei't the RAjput fiscal, 
police and military officei*s into landlords; (3) the action of 
the brief and ill-established MarAth^ rule, in arresting the 
growth of the landlords, and pushing forward the he?.ids 
and managers of villages and smaller estates. 

It has been suggested that the Aryans really copied and 
adopted the earlier system^, I must be content with 
merely noting the fact, adding that in Ghutiy^ NAgpur we 
clearly see how the Dravidians strengthened the Kolaiian 
village system, linking it on to their own State organiza¬ 
tion of chiefs and courtiers, by adding to the village an 
accountant f or fiscal headman — the ‘bhiim^ of Orissa, the 
^ inahto * of ChutiyA NAgpur. 


§ 2. 27 ie OTffanimtwn of the O^iasa^Rdjjmt Kingdom. 

As to the R 4 jput organization of Orissa, wo find that 
the R 4 jd occupied the level and fertile plain as his de¬ 
mesne, or, as it would be called in RAjputAna, his ‘kh^ilsa.’ 
All round were the hilly frontier tracts which were hold by 
chiefs called ‘ khandAits.* This term, derived from the 

* See Chapter IV, p. 119, and Orissa, ii. 207. 
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^ khand^/ a sword, was applied not only to the 
.rontier chiefs who kept the marches, but also to the mili¬ 
tary chiefs of all grades who were located within the king^s 
demesne. The hill states were protected by the * forts ’ at 
which the chiefs resided, and hence the territories came to 
be known collectively in Muhammadan times as ‘ Qarhjdt. 
The estate-owners were called ‘ Qila’dto 

We may dismiss the GarhjAt chiefs from further notice ; 
the Mughals and Manith^s never interfered with thorn 
beyond exacting a tiibute and nominal allegiance: they 
have now become the ‘ Tributary States * or ‘ Mahdls ol 
the Begulations, and are under political control only 2. 

The ^demesne* itself was also portioned out into many 
estates; for there was a large militaiy force to be inain- 
tainod, and estates also called ‘ Qila' ’ were also formed on 
the margin, which estates became the ‘ Zamindfiris' and 
wore admitted to a Permanent Settlement as noticed in 
the chapter on Settlements. The ordinary districts wore 
divided for fiscal purposes into ‘ Bisi ’ or ‘ Khand ^—terri¬ 
torial tracts under a Desmukh, BissAi, or Khand-adhipati, 
aided by some military chief or ‘ Khanddit,^ whose ‘ p^iks 
or military retainers were supported by small rent-free 
holdings. The district officer, who was to the district 
what the headman was to the village, had a district 
accountant (Bhui-mul) to aid him, and a village accountant 
also was subordinate to him in each village. Every one of 
them had lands held in virtue of office (a Dravidian 
institution), which laid the foundation of those estates or 
tenures dealt with in our own Settlements at the beginning 
of the century. 

But besides supporting the mUitary chiefs, the king 
made grants within his demesne for the support of the 
priesthood \ for his family, and for his ministers and 
courtiers. Some curious survivals of these grants are 


^ • Qila' * moans a fort in Arabic, 
aa * garb ’ does in Hindi. 

* This wa.s judicially decided. See 
Indian Law ReporiSf Tiii. 985 (Cal¬ 
cutta Series). 


• The existence of tbe sacred 
tornple at Pdri ensured many lands 
_being granted revenue-free for the 
wor^ip of Jagann&tb. 
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§L 


ked in the reports. They were called by fanciful 
names, perhaps representing the titles given to the holders; 
thus we have the grant of ‘The Lions Cub* (Chhu^l 
Singh), that of Hari Chandan, of Sudhdkdr (the receptacle 
of nectar), Utsal Rdndjit (grant of the exalted conqueror), 
‘ * (gi'ant to some Afghan ad venturer), and many others. 


§ 3‘ Effect of the M'wghal Conquest 

When the Mughal rule supervened, the district organiza¬ 
tion was scarcely changed, except by the substitution of 
Persian names: the ‘ khand * or district became the par- 
gana. The military and civil heads remained on their own 
lands, but were called ‘ chaudhari,* and probably with ill- 
defined functions; the accountant became the kamingo; 
and the village the ‘ mauza,* with its head or accountant 
variously named according to locality and the tribal origin 
of the village itself. 

‘Two centuries,’ writes Sir W. Hunter, ‘of conflicting 
usage followed (1567-1751). During that period of con¬ 
fusion and chronic rebellion, the Muhammadan governors 
were only too glad to secure the revenue for each current 
year without any nice scrutiny of the machinery by which 
they collected it . . . What they wanted was a body of 
powerful native middlemen who should take the trouble of 
dealing with the people off their hands, and who should 
have both the power and local knowledge enough, to 
enforce the revenue demands against the individual 
villages 

The body of hereditary Hindu officials thrust into this 
position, soon came to act like landlords; if it had not 
been for the intervention of the Mardthd period, they 
would probably have become absolute landlord under the 
British system. 


* Orissa, ii. aai. 
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lUvstration of the growth of Land-*offlcers 
into Landlords. 


Before noticing what i-elics of the ‘estates' of the 
kanhngos, cbaudharis, and others suiwive, I would call 
attention to the very instructive account which Sir W. 
Hunter gives of their means of growth; because this, 
though written of the Orissa districts, really explains the 
growth of * Zaminddrs' and others everywhere in Bengal. 

First of all, these officers were all appointed; but as 
soon as the Government became weak and relied upon 
the local knowledge and power of those who were its 
insti'uinents, it followed almost necessarily, that the son, or 
other competent near relative of the last man, stepped into 
his shoes; and the right of appointment practically became 
softened into the right of confirming or issuing a * sanad ’ 
to the new man, and perhaps taking a fee or present by 
the governor. In the end the ‘sanad* was discontinued, 
and there was then nothing but a tacit recognition of the 
succession. 

The opportunities h then, of these iiscal officers were, 
first, that they were practically hereditary; they were 
responsible for the revenue, and therefore had large powers 
in realizing it; they also had the right to retain a nominal 
percentage and various chai-ges or heads of expense in 
collecting; really they kept whatever they could collect 
over and above the fixed sum they had to pay in to the 
treasury. They had their official holdings of revenue-free 
land; they had the profits of bringing new waste and 
abandoned lands under cultivation,—all the newly-settled 
cultivators of course looking to them as their direct head 
or ‘ landlord.’ They had various dues and cesses, rights 
over fisheries, pasture lands, thatching-grass, bamboos, 
jungles, forests, transit .dues, and the like. What wonder, 
then, that in time such officers should become landlords? 
And be it observed, all this process of growth is the more 


‘ Orissa, ii. a^o. 
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/because, in the individual villages, there 
^ ^y5g ^l>roprietary right. The actual cultivators who are 
residents (thdni) are practically proprietors of their holdings, 
just aa much as the Kandh families were of their lands; 
but the long-continued effect of the IMjd's rule, and the 
encroachments of the grantees and others who took the 
royal share vrithin the grant, reduced the resident cultivator 
to being nothing more than a permanent oempant tvith a 
hereditaiy right: it was no one’s interest, as long as govern¬ 
ment was settled, to reduce them lower than that. In 
North India we have seen that as the grantees family 
multiplies and divides, it produces a number of individuals 
or families holding each perhaps a single village as the 
share of the esitite; and then, in time, they appear as the 
actual proprietary body owning the village (which then 
becomes a ‘ zamind^ri ’ or a ‘ pattid^f ’ village of the text¬ 
books). 


§ 5. Circumstances limit the growth. 

In Orissa the process was arrested by the fact that there 
were certain greater fiscal chiefs who kept the Bissais 
(kamingos) subordinate to themselves; but furthermore it 
was arrested by the fact that when the MardthAs came, 
they checked the growth of these incipient landlords. 
Wherever wo come across a tolerably settled foiin of 
Mardthll government, we shall again and again notice that 
the Mar^thd at once did two things; he imposed a quit- 
rent on revenue-free holdings—thus avoiding the odium of 
wholly resuming them; and he ignored the middleman 
systena, went straight to the villages, and made use of 
the headman as the distributor of rents, holding him 
primarily responsible for their collection. It was only in 
the outlying tracts where the Mardthd rule was uncertain, 
that the governors granted large farms and took all they 
could grasp before the day of destruction. So it was in 
Orissa; fhe village heads were resorted to, with the result 
of greatly increasing their power; as usual, in many casts 
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at headmen were turned out and replaced 

or manago/s; exactly as in the Central 
Provinces, a ‘pfiteP who did not give satisfaction was 
replaced by a ‘ m^lguz^ ’ or revenue-paying manager. 


§ 6. First British policy,—Absence of great ZaTninddrs, 

When onr rule began in 1803, no attempt was made to 
introduce the Permanent Settlement or its laws. I have 
described the chief features of the Orissa Settlement before^: 
I have here only to speak of the tenure of land. It is 
unfortunate that our reports so often speak of ‘ Zamindfe,’ 
as if Orissa had been permanently settled, and as if such 
an institution had existed generally. There are in fact 
hardly any ‘ Zamindto' in the Bengal sense There were 
a few of the ‘ Qila’s* or chiefs’ estates lying on the edge of 
the royal demesne (which it will be remembered was the 
scene of our detailed Settlement), and a few of the greater 
fiscal oflicei*s, who had retained such a hold over the whole 
of the paigana, that our first administrators thought fit to 
acknowledge them as proprietors, and give them the benefit 
of a permanent revenue. Then there were a certain number 
of kanfingos’ estates, and those of other chiefs and grantees 
(of which I have spoken). Of these some were regai'ded 
as subordinate to the greater estates, and others wero 
allowed to be independent and were treated as pro¬ 
prietary. 

The larger number recognized as ‘landlords’ were the 
headmen, ^ muqaddams ’ or ‘ sarbardkdrs * of milages (in 
some places the local names, * pradh^n,’ &c., survived.) 

As regards the class of large * landlord estates,’ the latest 
return I have shows only 174 such estates (permanently 
assessed), viz. ^^3 in Eat&k, 3 in Pfiri, and 148 in B^Uli80^^ 

^ See p. 473. ZamCndjlri in Hi^gulation XU of 

® The proclamation of X 803 issued 1805, and the sanads were so 
on annoxation, spoke of zamindars, woided. I find, for instance, one 
meaning Mandholdeni* generally, of the Khandiit ohiefs (Sakinda 
See Orwst», ii. 357. estate) giving his ‘ qabulfyat' or 

* The larger estaU‘S am called engagement setting forth that he 
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smaller village and other estates, temporl 
t^ti^j^xceed six thousand. 


§ 7. Smaller Landlord Estates. 

Putting aside the few great estates called ‘ Zamindfiri,’ 
the bulk of estates which came under Settlement were 
smaller properties,—l^oldinga of k^nungos, chaudharls, 
courtiers, grantees, and revenue-free holders. They are 
described as * taluq,^ and are called after their origin ‘ taluq 
cbaudhari,' the estate held by the chaudhari, and so forth. 
These estates should not be described as ‘ tenures,’ as the 
term has a special or technical sense in Bengal I may 
repeat that when we speak of ‘holders of tenures’ in 
Bengal we now mean interests of the second class eiisting 
under a recognized landlord. But in Orissa the larger 
number of the landholders we are speaking of became 
Settlement-holders direct with Government. 

One of the results of the former rule had been a system 
of selling estates and villages, nominally, but not always 
actually, waste; and a number of those who had purchased 
such e.state8 became ^proprietors* and their estates were 
called ‘ kharidadiri,* ‘patnA,* and ‘kh^ija* (i. e. lands 
outside any other recognized estate). 


§ 8. Revenue-free Holdings. 

There were also many revenue-free estates^. Some of 
these, of course, were petty rent-free holdings under other 


had been * appointed to the service 
of Zamindar ’ in his QUa^ by the 
Oovomment, and that he would 
pay the revenue and keep the 
raiyats prosperous, Ac. (see Slaiisiml 
0/ Bengali vol. xviii. p, 133). 
m Kai^ the old records showed 
that of 1779 proprietary or quasi* 
proprietary estat*^ 16 only were 
called ‘Zaxnindjlri* and the rest 
♦ taluq.' 

' Mr, Stack mentions that the 


claims to Idi^iircy decided by Deputy 
Collectors amounted to 277,935 
(Memorandum on Temporary SetUementSf 
1880, p. 580). The Mardth^ im* 
posed a ‘tankhi' or quit-rent on 
many such tenures, consisting of 
I tankhd or rupee of tlie time per 
‘bdti' of ao Tli& Orissa 

‘mdn* is closely equal to the Eng¬ 
lish acre. A no m ber of these tenures 
were settled at half rates under the 
British Settlement. 
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tors. The rule was that such holdings, wh(^ 
d as valid, were treated as proprietary estates if they 
exceeded 75 acres, and as subordinate (tenure) interests if 
smaller. 

Among the sn3ftller rent-free holdings figure many be¬ 
longing to the ‘pdiks ’ or old militia; and some were called 
^ jdgirs ’ or ‘ dogr^ ’ (literally * stick-holder *)h 


§ 9. Village Heads become Proprietors. 

In many cases the village heads, especially those who 
had pvrchaMd the villages, and others whose actual 
position demanded the step, were settled with. 


§ 10, But ariijicml Landlord rights rarely created. 

The Orissa officers, as is amply testified by the valuable 
notes they have left on the land-tenures, and which Sir 
W. Hunter has tui-ned to such good purpose in his Orissa, 
were under no necessity for creating landlords; and, as 
Sir W. Hunter inmorks, 'putting aside very quietly the 
theories of distant buretiucrats, the local officers proceeded 
laboriously to construct a system in accordance with the 
actual fcccts* Hence the variety of estates actually 
recognized. But while a number of larger or smaller 
proprietary estates were recognized, and the owner's held 
the Settlement, the mistake was not made of leaving un¬ 
defined the power of the estate-holder, or letting the 
question of the rent-payments of subordinate holders be 
doubtful. The estate-holders’ interest was strictly limited 
by the procedure at Settlement. The officer's went direct 
to the villages and fixed the rents of the ih(mi raiyats 
(who really were the original individual proprietors—only, 
IU3 I have explained, they ceased to claim so high a 
povsition). This done, there was a fixed total rental, of 

* The stati^cai Account notes that, in 1875, sixty-fivo of those existed in 
KutAk district, covorijng 8339 acres. 
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went to Government and the rest to the 



§ II. Grades of interest—hoiv provided for. 

But though the proprietor was one, he had often to share 
the pi'ofits with other pei'sons interested—as, e. g. first the 
sarbardkdr of the village, second a dependent taluqdAr. 

In our Settlements, whether there was a proprietor over 
the village or not, the headman, muqaddam, sarbai’dkdr, 
jiarsethi, pradhdn, or whatever his local title, was allowed 
to collect the rents and manage the village and receive a 
percentage for his trouble; and so with the * kharfdaddrs,*— 
headmen by purchase of reclaimed or new villages 

Practically, therefore, the difference between the nominal 
landlord and the inferior interests is represented by the 
larger or smaller share of the rental fixed at Settlement. 


^12. Protection of Tenants,—The ThAni Raiyat, 

The cultivators are, as I said, protected by rents fixed 
for the term of Settlement, if they are Hhdni' or resident; 
and the Rent Law of 1859, still in force protects the pahi 
tenants who have fulfilled its terms. 

The *thdni* cultivator is in fact a ‘sub-proprietor’ in 
everything but the name. ‘Rooted to the soil," wrote 
Mr. Sterling in i8ai, ‘he has a local habitation and a 
name, a character known to his neighbours, and a certain 


* Ja the Siaiistical (voL 

p. 307) will be found a dis- 
eunsion as to the oirigin of the 
^wbartfkar' aa distinct from the 
mttqaddam or hfadman <the Mu¬ 
hammadan equivalent of barud, 
pfadhdn, or other local names). 
M to the ‘parsothi/ the explanation 
of hj« being a imm headman (p. 
*34) very unlikely: moat prob¬ 
ably he ia tne headman of a later 
^lony, ie. a village of modem 
Inundation (see p. 310). The «ar- 
• l-he subjckct of 

itidicial decision in 1859. The per¬ 


centage he gota under the Settle¬ 
ment represents no right in the 
soil, but ia a collection allowance 
only. But, as a matter of fact, the 
village total payment to the pro¬ 
prietor being fixed, the sarbardkdr 
gets the benefit of an Increaso in 
the rental when alluvial land la 
formed and let out, or when waste 
in the village is occupied* The 
tenure may be (if so proved by 
custom) heritable and transferable, 
hut the holder is liable to be re¬ 
moved for misconduct. 

*^Seo p. 45a, 


mtsT/f 
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6 f credit thence reBnlfcing, which enables hik 
from the mahAjfin (money-lender) and secures him 
a settled mai'ket for the disposal of his produce/ He is 
exempt from demand of ‘chAndniy^’ (a payment—chd,n- 
dina—made by outsideiB for the use of a site in the 
village); he is allowed a bit of rent-free ^khAnab^ri' or 
garden-ground near his house also a rent-free patch in 
his holding called * talmund^/ or a nursery-gi’ound for his 
rice-plants. 

‘A preference/ adds Mr. Sterling, 4 s given to him in 
cultivating the lands of village Ukhir^jddrs (revenue-free, 
—the aimii, debottar, &c., lands, so often spoken of) when 
the holders do not themselves handle the plough; and his 
sons and brethren, and even he himself, may cultivate 
untenanted land as “pahi” raiyats in their own or any 
other villages.* 

§ 13. Midnapore, 

I include the district of Midnapore in this notice, though 
the greater portion of the district, being the old Orissa of 
1765 (all in fact but the Pat^spur pargana), came under the 
Permanent Settlement. The tenures now found in the 
district ai*e those which are usually found described in 
Persian terms of the Mughal system and that of the Regu¬ 
lations, and again and again repeated in the Statistical 
Account. There is the usual array of ZamindMs, the 
resumed^ 4 dkhirAj * estates, and the * bahAlf ’ [i.e. those not 
resumed, but that remained in (ha) their own state (hdl)]. 
Under them are the usual Haluqs’ or tenures^ —‘patnis,^ 
‘ ijdrfe,* and the like. Of these no special mention is here 
requii’ed. A certain number of special jungle-clearing 
tenures (but sometimes granted out of favour) exist under 
the name of kAmdun^l, They are heritable and trans- 


‘ The reader will also note the 
same custom in Assam. There ia 
an exceedingly good account of the 
village (exactly resembling the vil¬ 
lages all over Bombay and Madras) 
in Oi-issa, vol. ii. p. 241, and there 


the differences of Brahman villages 
are noted. A& the Brahman could 
not plough, the whole cultivation 
was done by the aid of tenants, 
which resulted in some peculiar¬ 
ities. 


miST/fy 
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I also notice favourable tenures called ‘panchaki,’ 
seemingly identical with the ‘upanchaki" of Rangpur^. 
It is also worthy of notice that the revenue-free tenure or 
‘aimd* seems to have been here created, not for the support 
of religious persons, but as a favourable tenure for cul¬ 
tivating the waste. As it is not entirely free, it is called 
*m^lguzari aimd/ No rent is paid for some yeai’s, and 
then the rent progresses to the rate usually paid in the 
pargana for similar lands. Some of these tenures in par- 
gana Balrdmpur are said to date back before the Permanent 
Settlement; others, under the same name, are more recent. 

To this class also belong what are known as ‘mandali 
j6t’ tenures in Midnapore, which are nothing more than 
the holdings of certain men who were set to reclaim the 
waste (dbddkdr), undertaking that a lump sum of rent 
should be forthcoming. From time to time the terms of 
the bargain were readjusted. Natui'ally the abddk^rs became 
the mandal or headmen of the new villages. They had 
a higher status than ordinary resident raiyats; and they 
were entitled to make their own terms with their culti¬ 
vators, thus getting a considerable profit out of the differ¬ 
ence between the lump rent they paid and the total of 
the collections from cultivators. Their tenure became 
transferable by custom. 

^ See pp. 540 and 586. 






Section IX.— Chutiya NAgpub Tenuees, 


§ I. Interest attaching to the Tenures. 

The tenures of these districts have a peculiar interest for 
us, because here (and in SantAlia) we have one of the 
centres in which we can trace pretty clearly one of the 
earliest native methods of landholding in relation to 
the State, which are so interesting. Just as Oudh and 
EAjputdna, and to some extent Orissa, give us the best 
information regarding the RAjput or Aryan organization 
which has so profoundly affected the constitution of village 
communities, so OhutiyA Ndgpur is a centre which enables 
us to reconstruct the organization of K 61 s and Dravidians, 
the latter being great colonizers and conquerors, like the 
lUjputs; and this organization is probably identical with 
what once existed in GondwAna (now the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar) as well as in Southern India 

§ General Description of the Country. 

The Chutiyd NAgpur country covers an area of about 
46,000 square miles. It consists of a series of table-lands 
rising in succession from 800 to 3500 feet above the sea- 
lovel. 

On each terrace are well-cultivated plains, and the bordem 
of each are scarped and forest-clad hills. The plains them¬ 
selves are dotted over with wooded hills. In the east of 
the division are the tribes knowm as Mundas, Hos, and 
Sant^ls (Kolarian); in the west are KorwAs (Kolarian 

1 Tho materials for this sketch 1887, vol. iii.) ; an interesting 
are Mr. J. F. Hewitt’s paper on ^ Official Paper ’ in the Calcutta (?<*- 
Village Commtinities in Journal, (sette, i7tli December, 1880, on the 
Society of Arts, vol. xxxv. p. 613 Lohardagga District ; and the 
(May 1887^ ; ‘ Chota Kdgpur, its volumes of the Statistical Accomt of 
People and Resources,’ by the same Bengal, relating to tho Division, 
author (Asiatic Qmrterly Reviezo, April 
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Cl^ independent States along the frontier of 
^ovinces are Gond (Dravidian). There are Bh 6 y 4 
tribesmen in the States of Gangpur and Bonai, and in the 
(British) Singbhiim and Mdnbhiim districts. In sonje parts 
there are also Urdohs. These are all Dravidians. 

It seems that the Kolarian tribes are the earliest inha¬ 
bitants, and the Urdohs and Bhhyds are invaders; in fact, 
pait of that great wave of conquest made by the Nagd 
(snake-worshipping) people, who advanced far up to the 
Ganges valley. The Santdls are K 61 s; they moved from 
Orissa to Hazdribdgh to escape the Marathds, and then, in 
the middle of the last century, settled in the hills which 
are now known as the ‘ Santal Pergunnahs/ 


§ 3, K 6 l and Dmvklian Organization of Land. 

Of these tribes some appear to have had but little or¬ 
ganization, but to have lived by shifting or temporary ‘ jdm * 
dealings in the forests b B^^t in the plains they formed 
settled villages with a headman over each (munda). The 
Ndga races in their advance, where they did not drive out 
the weaker tribes, admitted them, as it were, into their con¬ 
federacy, and the system became one—that is to say, the K 61 
village system was strengthened by the Dra\ddian military 
organization, which was very like that of the Aryans. 

There were senior chiefs or Rdj^s of territories, who had 
a central domain, while all around, estates were allotted to 
the lesser chiefs and to the servants of the kingdom,—somO;, 
as usual, on the frontier, being charged with keeping the 
passes. The villages, as usual with all earlier colonizing 
systems in India, show no sign of a joint claim to a defined 
area of soil. Such a right appears, rather, to arise at a 
later stage, when some petty chief gets a hold over the 
village by grant or otherwise, and then claims to be, in 
that little circle, what the R^jd was in his larger domain. 
His claim is distinctly territorial and is focussed on a 


* See p. ti 6 , mite, 
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Wea, BO that it is distinctly felt in a way 
s general claim over a large area cannot be. When, 
in course of a generation or two, this chiefs descendants 
form a considerable body, these jointly claim the entire 
area as a body of ‘landlords*; or, dividing it up into an¬ 
cestral shares according to their descent, constitute what 
the books call ‘ pattidfiri ’ communities. 

We have now to see how the Kolarian village system 
was modified by being taken into the Dravidian system. 

The K 61 tribes had no central government. The tribal 
groups, distinguished by a flag^, were called ‘parhd,* and 
over which was a chief called ‘ Mdnki * or ‘ MdnjM,* These 
were independent; they might meet for counsel and com¬ 
bine for defence, but often they were at war with each 
other. The parh 4 territory was divided into villages, each 
under its ‘ munda * or headman, who was hereditary. There 
was a ‘pahan,* or priest; but he was tribal, not local. 

The Dravidians did not alter this organization, but their 
chiefs and Rdj^s took the rule over the mdnMsy who, 
having no special estates, dropped into a secondary or in¬ 
ferior official position. What distinguished the Dravidian 
plan, was that in every village the or the chief took 
a certain area of landy the whole produce of which went to 
his State granary. It was easy to carry out this plan, 
because the whole village was divided into lots, according 
to certain principles. The lots were called (originally) 
‘khfint^—a term said to mean stock (Latin Btirps)^ and 
imply the allotment for a family group of the same order. 
The term ‘ khunt-kdti/ or the clearer of the holding, is still 
a term used to mark the right which, in the public estimation, 
attaches to the clearer of the primeval jungle. The ‘khunts’ 
consisted of plots of different qualities of land, and in some 
places were periodically re-distributed, so m to give the 
pemon who enjoyed each a certain equality of advantage K 


^ Tlieso are still displayed at cere¬ 
monial or festive gatherings. 

® In the Chutiyd Nagpur vil¬ 
lages we find an institution which 
is common in Southern and Western 


India: where the level land was 
cultivated with rice, some uplands, 
called *tanr,‘ to supply grass and 
stuff to burn for manure, were 
allotted with each holding. 
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W Dravidians conquered, and desired to findj 
tie village for the Rajd (or chief in an estate not 
held by the himself), it was easy to do so by a slight 
re-adjustment of the * khtint' system. 



§ 4. Offijcial Allotments,—Royal Lands, 

Originally it seems that a lot was reserved for the old 
tribal m^njhi—and this became the royal farm, and 

was called majh-has. The * bhuihhdr,' or original families 
(founders of the village, had their allotments. One of 
these was for the headman, mundd, whose family Avas of 
course " bhhinhdr.’ Another was for the priest (My^i), which 
was subdivided into a lot for the village god (grdm deotd 
hhut-kheU), and the district god (desauli bhiit-kheU); the 
Dravidians added a third, the earth-god, or deity of the 
whole nation (whose secret symbol was the snake)—this 
was called ‘ddlik^tari It is hardly necessary to add that 
petty allotments were made for the support of the village 
menials—watchmen, &c., andN the artisans, not forgetting 
the ‘ ojhd,’ or witch-finder. 


§ 5. Changes effected by the Rdjds, 

In the course of time, but very early in the history, the 
R^jas became dissatisfied with merely the produce of the 
‘majh-has,' and began to levy a grain-share from the land 
generally, but always excepting the official and religious 
allotments. In this stage all the land that paid the share 
was called ‘ RdJ-has’ land. Possibly tins was in imitation 
of the Kols. This people paid no regular revenue, but 
used to give informal ofierings of grain to their tribal 
chiefs, which may have suggested to the Dravidian Rdjd to 
make a regular or formal levy of grain. Then it was that 
the R^jd grafted on to the old village staff, a steward or 

‘ Called also Khunt-kiti (clearers port of the priests’ assistants who 
of the lot). carried water: ‘ murghi-pakow^ ’ 

* These were again subdivided, for those who cooked fowls on festi- 
as e* g. into * pilni-bhara ’ for sup- val and ceremonial occasions. 

VOL. I. P p 
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1, in the royal interest, and called ^Mahto/^ 

^1 was provided with an ex officio land-holding 
(called ‘mahtoai), like,the earlier village authorities. In 
order better to provide for the tillage of the inajh-has lands, 
the king also established allotments (called bet-kheta) for 
labourers who cultivated the royal farm; these allotments 
were held revenue-free. 

When these changes were accomplished, the lands in each 
village became distinguished as (i) majh-has, (2) the 
bhuihhdri and other privileged lands^ (3) the other lands 
paying a royal share and called rdj-has accordingly. 


§ 6. Later condition of the Village Lards. 

When the Rdjd’s dominion passed away, the ^ majh-has ’ 
land became the special holding of the person, whoever he 
might be, that retained or acquired the superior or quasi¬ 
landlord right over the village. Meanwhile the idea of 
lots for cultivation was earned further than is above in¬ 
dicated ; for, after these original allotments were provided 
for, there remained all the rest of the available waste and 
other land. At the present day we find it held by a variety 
of what we may call tenants, as distinct from the ‘ buifi- 
hars.^ 

In some villages, a lot of the land is called sajwat or 
khundwat, meaning that it was held by tenants who had 
cleared the jungle: these were not the original village 
founders, but people called in at a later period to extend 
the .cultivation and, as ‘ fimt clearers,’ were to some extent 
privileged. Then there would be a large area of ‘jiban,’ 
held by people who got the right to cultivate a certain 
area (defined by local measures, with reference to amount 
of seed required), and here the holdings were not 
fixed, but were distributed from year to year by 
exchange. Then another paiti of the available area would 
be held by ordinary tenant-labourers, called ‘litk^r.’ This 
distribution of area varied according to locality and circum¬ 
stances. In some places, settlers of other tribes admitted, 
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‘ khork^r/ holding rent-free for three years 
^dng half rates. I find also tenancies called < bai- 
bald/ ‘dridt/ and many others. One called ‘jalsdzan/ or 
water-providing, meant a permanent tenure, where the 
holder got the angle of a ravine, dammed it up, and so 
formed a small tank ; then he carefully terraced some rice- 
fields below, which he watei’ed from the tank. 


§ 7. Later history of the Ildjds, 

The Muhammadan conquest brought no real change to 
the local chiefships; the holders were accepted as Zamin- 
ddrs, and some of them got sanads on submitting to pay 
a ‘ peshkash' or tribute. 

Eiit among themselves, the usual course of events over¬ 
took both chiefs and Rdjds ; quarrels, feuds, and the 
usurpations of the more energetic members of families who 
threw off their allegiance, occurred. Some families rose, 
others fell. At first the seat of the chief authority was at 
Patkum (Mdnbhum district) ; but, in time, ‘ the chiefs, who 
had previously governed outlying provinces under the 
control of the descendants of their first leader, proceeded, 
like the Mardtha chiefs who separated themselves from the 
authority of the Government at Satdra, to set up inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms for themselves; while the Patktim chiefs 
sank from being lords paramount to being merely subor¬ 
dinate barons.* These changes appear to have come about 
gradually, and without such violent disturbance as would 
have left traces in the traditions of the country 

The next change was one that also happened in Assam. 
Brahmans and others began to penetrate the country, 
and in time the chiefs were ‘ Hinduked,* As usual, they 
became ‘ Nagbdhsi* Rdjputs, and adopted caste. The result 
was that the outsiders began to get lands and influence, and 
to ovenide the rights of the original inhabitants, causing 
much discontent. 


* Asiatic Quarterly Review, vol. Ui. p. 410. 
P p a 
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ipyt British rule began, some of the survi ving 

and grantees, were recognized as ‘ Zamindte,’ 
a Permanent Settlement; and then, as landlords, 
began to grant ‘ taluqs ’ and ‘ijaras^’ or fai*ms of 
villages, to eject tenants and enhance rents, on 
the (r 4 j-has or) revenue-paying lands. A few peculiar 
land-tenures are the result of the chiefs becoming Zamin- 
dara. They made gi'ants for their brothers, called 
mAli/ ‘ Kufiwark^r,’ &c. (according to locality), for relations 
called ‘ Khor-o-posh.’ A number of these obtained recog¬ 
nition separately, and became Permanently-Settled estates. 
When the old RAjAs (or their successors) became ‘ Zami'n- 
dj^,r ’ landlords, the majh'-haa lands became their home- 
farm or special property, unless rights had arisen in them, 
owing to grants, family divisions, &c. as might be the case. 
The ‘r^j-has’ became the ordinary ‘tenant-lands.’ The 
landlords did their best to reduce to a minimum the rights 
of the ‘ bhuinhArs,’ in their free allotments; and this led 
to so much discontent as to cause rebellion in 1831-3^, 
and again in 1858. The districts were then (by Regulation 
XIII of 1833) separated from the Regulation Distidcts and 
placed under the ‘ South-West Frontier Agency,’ the 
political control being guided by simple administrative 
rules. At the present time the districts are ‘ Scheduled 
Districts’ under Act XIV of 1874. The Revenue-sale law 
has never been enforced. 


§ 8. Modern attempts to adjust rights. 

In 1869 it was determined to put an end to the un¬ 
certainty and discontent which arose from the encroach¬ 
ments of the landlords, who had ignored the old tenures, 
and infringed the bhuinhari rights, Bengal Act II of 1 869 
provided for the appointment of a Special Commissioner, 
whose duty was to define and record all classes of rights. 

^ Thus, for instance, in Mflnhhum, gana on an yara or managing lease 
the Zainindar of the Barabhiini for ai years to an English finn of 
estate had granted tho entire par- indigo planters. 
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ted (but on this matter I am not competent to 
^opinion) that the Act does not correctly represent the real 
state of affaii's. I understand that it does not apply to the 
‘ raj-has ’ or ordinary proprietary lands, in which the tenants 
of all classes have their holdings. Tenante there have the 
protection already afforded them by the Rent law, presently 
to be mentioned. The Act certainly makes no mention of the 
‘ rdj-has' lands and their tenants, but directs that a record 
of rights shall be made, giving an accurate list of the lands 
that belong to the majh~has class and those which were 
‘bhiiinh^i*—i.e. set apart for the hereditary headman, 
mahto, priest, and privileged families. It was to he ascer¬ 
tained what were the services required from, and the rights 
enjoyed by, the holders. 

Anciently the theory was that no ‘ bhiunhar (of an original 
founders* family) could ever lose his lands; so that after 
years of absence he might return and claim it from the 
present holder. This Avas so far recognized by the 
Act, that a bhuihhdr who"^had been dispossessed, could 
claim to be restored if his loss occurred within the twenty 
years preceding 1869. No tenure originating within 
twenty years was to be recognized as really bhuihh^ri, 
unless it was a proved case, not of originating, hut of re¬ 
gaining, a former bhuihh&rl status^. The bhuinhArs had 
been so long made to pay some rent to the ‘ Zaminddi*,* that 
this could not now be reversed; but the holder could 
claim to commute any service he had to render, for a money 
payment. 


^ Including the bet-kheta hold¬ 
ings of the 8pe<jial tenants who 
work the majh-has land. 

* I have mentioned that rice-land 
holdings were accompanied by a cer¬ 
tain append^e of hilly upland, 
which supplied grass, wood, and 
stuff to yield ash-manure, &c., for 
the rice. No doubt originally the 
allotment of such areas among the 


villages and tribee was well under¬ 
stood ; but in time the RAjds and 
others encroached, and so the bhuih- 
hdrs, though always allowed certain 
rights of user in the waste near the 
village, were not given an actual 
right over the waste (tanr) unless 
they could prove a definite occupa¬ 
tion and possession. 
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§ 9. The Chutiyd-N'dgpur Tenancy Act. 


§L 


The value of the record made under this Act is to a great 
extent secured by the existence of another special Act— 
(B.) I of 1879—which regulates the relations of landlord 
and tenant in Chutiy^ Nagpur. 

This Act makes no attempt to draw any theoretical 
distinction between tenants and tenure-holders, but speaks 
of taluq-holders and persons having a permanent and trans¬ 
ferable interest in land, as well as of raiyats. A twelve 
years’ holding gives a right of occupancy to a raiyat in all 
lands except in the majh-has lands, or in waste reclaimed 
by the landlord (the khd,mJir of the Permanent Settlement), 
or in his ‘ nij-jot’ or home-faim, or in lands called ‘ mlin ’ 
lands (held in virtue of office i), or as ‘ saikd,’ i. e. lands 
held by contract from year to year, or under a contract 
containing express stipulations. 

The usual rule was made about holdings which have 
paid the same rent since the Permanent Settlement; they 
are nnenhanceable. Moreover, no tenant who is a ‘ bhuiii- 
hUr’ er a ‘ khfmt-kdti ’ (the reader will now understand 
this term) can be enhanced, except on proof of custom or a 
written agreement; and a number of tenancies specified in 
Section ao are similarly exempt. All occupancy tenants, as 
such, are liable to enhancement only on certain terms stated 
in Sections aa, a3, 34. 


§ 10. GhdtwdU Tenures of Mdnhh'dni, 

A special notice of these tenures, which exist not only in 
Chutiy^ N%pur, but in Monghyr (Hunger), the Santfil 
Pergunnahs, Btokura, and other districts, will throw some 

^ The reader will note how the of i*evenuo—in virtue of his office, a 
landlord claim had grown. The old privilege one would have supposed 
w’^as content with hia majh-has to be already provided for in the 
and his grain-share ; but the Zamfn- majh-has. The exemption of the 
dar took, besides waste which he re- special holdings of the landlord from 
claimed, private lands of his pur- the gro’wth of tenant-right is on 
chase or original possession; and the usual principle observed in 
had land (mAn) held—no doubt free modem Indian Tenant Acta. 
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/the Permanent Settlement and its effects, as ^sr<if 
"the influence of revenue-free grants, in originating 
tenures. (See Book L Chap. IV. Sec. iii. § 9.) 

The outlying districts of a conquered country were, as 
I have before stated, usually occupied by chiefs who were 
bound to maintain a force to keep the passes. In the end 
it often happened that these very forces proved a source of 
trouble ; instead of defending, they attacked; and the ‘ Poly- 
gar wars * of Southern India originated in this manner. 

When the Permanent Settlement arrangements were 
made, there were a number of local chiefs all round the 
frontiers of Chutiyd Nagpur, in Rdmgarh (HazAribdgh), 
Singhbluim, Manbhum, &c. Their territories adjoined the 
more settled districts, and formed what were called ‘ the 
jungle mahdls ’ in early days. Our administrators ac¬ 
cepted these chiefs as ‘ Zamindars,' imposed a small and 
fixed revenue, and left them very much to themselves. In 
Mdnbhum this was the case. In the clays before i 793 j ^.nd 
oven at the Permanent Settlement, we hoar nothing about 
gh^twals, under that name at least. In 1793, indeed, there 
is some mention of ‘ paik^n * lands; but they were virtually 
looked upon as lands for the suppoit of rural police or 
paiks, which did not demand any special notice. 

But the existence of ghdtwdli lands was a matter of real 
importance, for it is to be remembered that in these tenures 
not only^ is the chief {the Ghdtw^l par edocellence) entitled to 
his privileges, but every head of a troop in his own gi’ado 
and rank, and every militia man, had his lesser share in 
the privilege—a certain area of land revenue-free^ which he 
either worked himself, or, if his caste and rank demanded 
it, let out to his own tenants. When, therefore, the chief of 
the locality became ‘ Zaminddr,* and the collections from 
the raiyats became his rents, it followed that every acre or 
highd that could be claimed as held by a subordinate in 
ghdtw^lf tenure, was so much cut out of his profits: he 
got nothing but (at most) a small quit-rent from it. The 
sort of militia men who held the land, were taken over, so 
to speak, by Government, who tried to organfre them into 
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!>lic0 and make them render service; and therA 
time to time, R(^gulations passed with this object. Such 
subordinate tenures represented a very large area of land, 
and they were held by a series of holders in a graded order. 

In 1877-78 the inefficiency of the local police called atten¬ 
tion to the system, with the result that, under the Bengal 
Suiwey Act V of 1875, it was determined to have a survey 
and record of all the ghdtwdli lands, and of the rights of the 
Zaminddr and minor ghdtwills respectively, so that disputes 
might be at an end and proper service demanded in return 
for the holdings allowed. Mr. Eisley, C.S., was in charge 
of the ghdtw^l survey of Mdnbhum, and submitted to 
Government an elaborate report. The report is somewhat 
difficult for the uninitiated to understand, but it is full of 
curious information. 

It appears that gh^twdli lands were found in 35 out of 
the 38 parganas of the Mdnbhdm district; there were 591 
holdings, covering an area of 785,19a standard bights, or 
408 square miles\ These were distributed among 1974 
persons, who formed the organized body,—organized, that 
is, according to their own custom. 

The chief grantee has become the * Zammddr,' and under 
him the various grades are as follows:— 

At the head of a group of villages^ now called a taraf, is 
the ‘ sardiii'-ghAtwitl,’ or leader, of whom there are twelve in 
all, and they, of course, have the largest holdings. There 
is also a body of ‘ digwdrs,’ and mlib- (or deputy-cligw4rs, 
whose functions formerly were to ‘show the way,' i.e. 
guide or protect travellers and caravans in transit. They 
are now subordinate heads of small companies of ‘ t^ba'- 
dars.’ In the ghdtwal villages there were headmen 
called ‘ village sarddrs,' and persons called ‘ sadidl,’ 
about whose origin there was some doubt. It was first 
supposed that they were ‘ sarbardkdr,’ or managing 
collectors of rents ^; but theii* true position seems to be 


^ jR^crt (No. 6, dated aoth Dec,, 
1883) to Board qf Bevenue, § 7. These 
tenures represent the shares of 
various grades, — sardAr-ghatw^eSl, 


digw^r, ndib-digwiir, sadial, village- 
sarddr, and taba’dar, as will appear 
prestnitly. 

* In the special note on the 
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/^chiefs of the ‘parhd* (the old Kolarian imih 
I of villages); being thus a relic of earlier times they 
were respected, but in subordination to the ‘ taraf-sard^r/ 
The rank and file are the ‘ tdba’dAr,’ who have their petty 
holdings. The local name for ghAtwiil is ‘ chhu^i*^.' 

It must be remembered that this is the country of the 
Bhumij Kols. There seems reason to believe that the 
militia-organization was created over and amalgamated 
with, the village organization on the Kol system. The 
village lands being divided into lots or ‘khiints’ held 
by the office-bearers and original settlers, the tdba’dto 
represent the body of ordinary village landholders: the 
village sardAr represents the mundA, and the sardAr- 
ghAtwal and sadiAl take the place of the ‘ mAiiki,’ or chief 
of the ‘ parhA ’ or union of villages. 

It did not follow, of course, that the whole of the chiefs 
(now become ZamindAr’s) lands were held by his subordi¬ 
nates on ghAtwAli tenure: some were so held, others as 
ordinary tenancies : and, as there was no real knowledge of 
land-measuies in old days, it became a burning question at 
the survey what lands should be deraai'cated as ghAtwAli, 
i.e. held on that favourable tenure, and what as ‘ mAl/ 
i.e. land liable to pay full or tenant-rent to the ‘ ZamindAr/ 
The ghAtwAli lands were described in various ways, e.g. 
as ‘ land sowed with one maund of seed * (which may be 
taken as about eight bighAs), or as so many ‘ rekhs *—a rekh 
meaning a sixteenth of the total cultivated area, whatever 
that might be. The consequence was, as might be ex¬ 
pected, that the minor ghAtwAls got to claim, and hold, a 
good deal more than they were really entitled to ; and that 
any attempt to define would, under the large licence of 


Barabhum pargana, Mr. Risley dis¬ 
cusses the ‘ sadidl ’ at length, and 
thinks he was a real part of the 
system—a senior chief. 

^ The ghdtwdls ai-e not good cul¬ 
tivators, and the lands are poorly 
managed. Kotwithstanding their 
poverty," the sarddr-ghdtwals keep 
up the pretenco of being Zaminddrs. 
They have seals, execute ‘sanads/ 


and grant muqarrari rights in com¬ 
plete disregard of the nature of their 
own title. Tliey even keep so-called 
‘ diwdns,* disreputable Hindus, who 
do whatever writing is necessary 
and absorb whatever profits are to 
be made out of the lands. Even 
the sadidls and village-sardto copy 
this system on a small scale.' {lie- 
jporf, § 43.) 
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^given by the Survey Act, result in the ghatwSIi 
claiming more on one side, and the Zamind^r striving to 
reduce the allotments on the other. In one case it hap¬ 
pened that the original estate-holder—the old Bhumij 
chief, who had first been transformed into a Hindu ‘ E 4 jd,’ 
and then into a Permanent-Settlement Zaminddr—had 
granted an ijdra or managing lease of the whole pargana to 
an English firm. These gentlemen were, of course, anxious 
to watch every demarcation; it was the Zamind^r’s in¬ 
terest to see that no more was allowed as ‘ gh^tw^li ’ land 
than could be helped. In MAnbhdm there was fortunately 
a kind of list of the ghdtwAls, with their rights stated in 
Tekhs^ &c., drawn up in 1833, and spoken of as the ‘Ism- 
navisi ’ (or ‘ nominal roll ’ of ghAtw^ls). Mr. Eisley gives 
reasons at length for relying on this; and in the paigana 
we are speaking of, it was made the basis of a compromise 
by which certain lands were demarcated as ‘ ghatw^li,’ the 
rest becoming ‘mdl ’ or liable to rent to the Zaminddr. In 
consideration, however, of the fact that many of the rent- 
payers were probably the original clearers of the land, even 
though not entitled to it on ghdtwdli terms, they were to be 
allowed a rent-Settlement at fixed rates, something in this 
way: the holders were to pay fixed rates per bightt; the 
Zammddr took 50 per cent, from the headmen of tarafs 
(sardjir-ghdtwAle and sadidls); the 50 per cent, that re¬ 
mained was then shared according to fixed percentages 
between the grades of gh^tw^l; U5 per cent, to the village 
sardAr, and so on. 

The ghdtwdli tenure does not carry with it any title to 
a share in the village upland waste or * tarn*,’ but certain 
rights of user are allowed. 

The gh^fcwili land is not held entirely free. It pays the 
landlord a ^panchak ’ or quit-rent^. But extra land pays 
rent and the ‘ mdngan * or cesses. 


^ The use of this term throws light 
on the * panchaki * and * upanchaki * 
tenures : (^p- 573 )* Calculating on 
the old fashion of sharing the grain, 


* one-fifth ’ would be a light share, 
as a hili rent was often tito half 
or very commonly the ‘ panch-do' 
or two-fifths. 
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§11, Sirtiilar Jdgir Tenures* 
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Somewhat analogous to the frontier police tenures were 
the j^igir grants found in Palamau and Loh^rdaggd, and 
called bdrdik, cheru, and bhogta. They were grants of land 
held on condition of the holder being ready to turn out 
armed at any moment to defend his K 4 jA'slands and make 
reprisals h 


§12. La%e relating to Ghdtwdls. 


1 shall not go further into detail regarding the law of 
gh^twali tenures, as this can be found at p. 256 of Finu- 
cane and Eamplni's Tenant Act (2nd ed.) There are ghdt- 
w^l gi’ants created under the Mughal rule (as in Birbhdm, 
and now in the SanMl Pergitnnahs) which have become 
proprietary tenures, alienable and governed by Kegulation 
XXIX of 1814, and EengaJ^Act V of 1859. Others (as 
those of Kharakpur in Munger) are on a different footing; 
they are not alienable (without consent of the superior), 
and the ghdtwiil may be dismissed by the Government, or 
the Zammd^r, as the case may be, for misconduct. 

Police ghdtwdls, like those of Mdnbhum, are on a different 
footing; if the ghdtw^l is dismissed for misconduct, he 
forfeits the holding^. 

^ Eor further details, see StatisUccd ® See Indian Law Bcporta, vol. r, 



Calcutta Series, p. 740. 
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Section X.~The Tenubes of the Santal Peeounnahs ^ 
§ I. General Account* 

The district was made up (i) by the withdrawal from 
Murshfddbdd of some of the Zamind^ri tracts; {2) from 
Bfrbhtiin of certain parganas belonging to the Nagu Rdjd’s 
estate; (3) from the Bhagalpur distiict, of certain Zamin- 
ddn tracts, as well as the hilly territory known as the 
Rdjmahal Hills, and formerly called ‘Jungle Terry* (jangsl 
tardi). The chief feature of the district, indeed, is this 
hilly tract, forming a broad strip beginning at the Ganges 
and extending downwards to the south-east corner, which 
is indicated on the map by a separate colour showing 
it to be a ‘ Goveimnent estate.* It is locally known as 
the D^man-i-Koh, and here no formal recognition of any 
proprietary right has been made, though, of course, the 
occupants have aU their interests practically respected and 
recorded. 

The Santas colonized this distiict about the middle 
of the last century. In consequence, the population is a 
mixed one, although it is evident that the Kol village 
system was generally prevalent. 

§ 2, The Pemianently-eettled portion* 

I. In that part of the district taken from the older 
collectorates on the east, west, and north-west, all the earlier 
settled tracts are under the Permanent Settlement, and 
their tenures exhibit no peculiarity, except that they have 
all been surveyed and rights recorded under Regulation III 
of 1872. Hero (as elsewhere under the Regulation) the 

' For this section I am mainly on the Tenuresi, by Mr. AV. Oldham, 
indebted to a JReport on the Settlement, kindly prepared expressly for my 
by Mr. C. W. Boiton, and to a Note work* 
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headman is employed to collect the rents froi 
i, unless there is any special reason for allowing 
the Zammdiir directly to interfere in the management. 
The village headman will be a ‘ m^njhi ’ in a Santal village, 
a ‘pradhto’ in other tribal villages, and a ‘must^jir’ or a 
■ mandal ’ in the Bengali villages. The office and its appur¬ 
tenances cannot be transferred by sale. For every raiyat 
aotually cultivating at the time of Settlement, and whose 
name was entered in the Settlement proceedings, after duo 
inquiry, as the occupant, it has been recorded that he camiot 
be ejected without an order of Coinii. This refers to tenants 
who have not akeady a right of occupancy, so that all 
tenants have virtually rights of occupancy. A further 
effect has been that the tenures so recorded, no matter of 
how short standing, are bought and sold and sub-let: 
whether such transfers will hold good against the Zamfn- 
ddr (or his rent-farmers—patnidars, muqarraridiirs, &c.) has 
yet to be decided. But a portion of this Zamind^lri and 
Permanently-Settled tract m,ay be distinguished by the 
fact that the great mass of the cultivators are Santdl immi¬ 
grants. This consists of the portion nearer the hills, and 
where there is much forest to clear. Here especially, the 
rules about the headmen as managers, and the occupancy 
rights above stated, are applicable. 


§ 3. The Ddumn-i-Koh. 

II. The Daman-i-Koh itself is entirely distinct. It was 
originally occupied by Pah^lria or ‘ hill ’ tribes under local 
chiefs who got spoken of (though that, of course, is only a 
Persian office nomenclatui’e) as ‘ sarddrs ’ and ‘ naibs.' As 
early as 1780 this tract was placed on a special footing; 
no revenue was demanded from the Pah^rias, who roamed 
the tops and sides of the hills, living by shifting culti¬ 
vation in the forest Government made a cash 

allowance monthly to support the ‘ sard^rs ’ and ‘naibs *; 
and then left the land and all its products to the 


Locally called * Kurowab^i^ 
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_ l^Vontenting itself with declaring, but never_ 

^%4sSi^[^ctically asserting, its own title. The valleys lay 
uncultivated till the Santdls immigrated and established 
villages under their mflnjhis or headmen: these have now 
been settled and theii- rights recorded under the Regula¬ 
tion. They are thus tenants on a Government estate. The 
milnjhi pays direct to Government, receiving 8 per cent, on 
the collections as his commission. 

This immigration has confined the Pah^rias to the hill¬ 
sides. ‘ In the hills,’ says Mr, Oldham, ‘ left to themselves, 
tenures innumerable have grown up among them. Every 
hill is claimed as private property and the bills are bought 
and sold.’ . .. ‘ None of their claims have been acknow¬ 
ledged by Government, and are all at variance with its 
declaration that the Ddman-i-Koh is its own and the in¬ 
habitants its direct raiyats.’ 


§ 4. of the Bibtrkt. 

The whole district called the ‘ Sonthal (Sant^l) Pergun- 
nahs ’ was removed formally from the Regulation law within 
the limits stated in Act XXVII of 1855 (amended by Act X 
of 1857). But the managers of the several Zamindari 
estate^ and especially some of the contract-farmera, h&d 
been in the habit of oppressing the people, by raising then- 
rents, and that even in the case of those who had cleared 
the jungle and therefore ought to have been respected. ^ In 
1871 the ill-feeling culminated in a very general agitation. 
In Mr. Bolton’s report will be found in detail the various 
complaints which the local inquiry elicited b 

It is to the credit of one of the Zaminddrs, the Mah&rAja 
Gopal Singh of Mahesbpur, that some of the main sugges- 


' As a specimen it may be noted 
that a European contractor from a 
mjii had (in 1267, Bengal era) taken 
a seven years’ contitict for R. 
the jamabandi or rent-rojl being 
R 41,56^. At the close of the lease 
he had run the tents up to R 81,637, 
He then got a lease for another 
seven years at R 50,000 ’,^thu8 making 


a profit of over R 31,000b kour 
veal's later the rental was run up to 
R 1,12,296. Granted that some of 
this was due to extended cultivation 
or legitimate increase, a rental rise 
of 270 per ceniin twelve years, could 
not have been effected without 
grievous oppression. 
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^hich the Eegulations of 187^ are based, came 
ley were, that the whole body of the ‘ Kegulation * 
laws should not be enforced^; that the cultivator of a first 
clearing should not be ousted, but that the rent should be 
adjusted by a public officer; and that no cesses beyond the 
rent so fixed should be levied. 

Regulation III of 187^^ declares what laws are in force, 
and limits the interest that may be levied on debts to 24 
per cent, as a maximum, any agreement to the contrary 
being disallowed, and compound interest in no case being 
permitted. The interest is also never to exceed the prin¬ 
cipal debt, and if the interest is for not more than a year, 
it is not to exceed one-fourth of the principal. 

The rest of the Regulation is taken up with the Settle¬ 
ment and record of rights. The decisions of the Settlement 
Coui-ts are to have the force of decrees. Mr. Bolton thus 
describes the chief provisions of the special Regulation :— 

‘The Settlement Officers were to inquire into, decide and 
record the rights of Zamfnd«^rs ai;id other proprietors, the rights 
of tenants or ryots, the rights of manjhees and other headmen 
as against both proprietors and tenants, and also any other 
landed lights to which, by the law or custom of the country 
or of any tiibe, any pemon may have legal oir equitable claims. 
The claimants must, however, have had possession personally, 
or through others, since the ist January, 1859, a limitation of 
twelve years being thus fixed. (Section 12.) 

‘ The record of rights must show the nature and incidents 
of the rights and interests of each class of occupiers or owners, 
or, if need be, of individuals. Notice must be given to the 
people on the Settlement Officer proceeding to a village to 
record the rights. (Sections 13 and 14.) 

‘ The boundaries of each village must be demarcated, areas 
of waste or forest beyond the reasonable requirements of the 
village being excluded, unless one-third of the total area of the 
village is already cultivated or is fallow in due course of agii- 
cultural rotation, and such waste or forest has been hitherto 
enjoyed by the village. (Section 15.) 

^ It would seem that, in spite of later Acts, and notably Act X of 
Act XXVII of 1855, and partly 1859, which worked groat mischief, 
owing to an erroneous legal opinion, were practically put in force. 
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/Settlement Officers were empowered to revid 
any previous decision of the ordinaiy officers of tlie 
district, regarding the rights of manjhees and other village 
headmen, which was found erroneous* (Section i6.) 

‘ With regard to the manjhees and other headmen, it was 
laid down that any inanjhee or headman who had lost his 
village since the 3i8t December, 1858, was entitled to restora¬ 
tion if he had a fair and equitable claim ;.and that he should 
not be excluded because he had been described as a mustajir 
or farmer. The Settlement Officers might abate the existing 
rents of manjhees or headmen if they were inequitable, or 
eiihanoo them if they were low, the rates being determined 
according to the prevailing rates of the neighbourhood, the 
number of ploughs in the village, and other relevant matters. 
If necessaiy the lands might be measured. (Section 17.) 

‘The following principles were to apply in the case of 
ryots:— 

‘ (a) Twelve years^ possession conferred occupancy rights. 

* (b) Ryots who had acquired occupancy lights before the 
3i3t December, 1858, to be restored to possession, 
if justly entitled. 

‘ (0) Ryots to be held to have acquired rights of occupancy 
in fields taken in exchange for other fields in the 
same village in the same manner as if no exchange 
had taken place. 

‘ (d) Any custom regulating the mode of paying rents to the 
manjhee or headman to be recorded. 

‘ (e) The Settlement Officer to record the rents of the lyots, 
if they are fair and equitable. If they are not, he 
should inquire into and re-settle the rents according 
to the number of ploughs owned by each ryot, or the 
area of cultivated land held by him, or in any other 
manner which might be customary and equitable. 
(Section 18.) 

‘After adjustment and record, the rents of both headmen 
and ryots shall remain unchanged for seven years, and there¬ 
after until a fresh Settlement or agreement is made. (Section 
19.) 

‘ In adjusting rents, the Settlement Officer might take into 
consideration the agricultural skill and habits of Hfe of the 
rent-payers, or the fact that the headmen or ryots, or those 
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r t^om they claim, had reclaimed the land from fqji 
(Sections 20 and 21.) 

Se instalments of rent and dates of payment by ryots 
and manjhees or headmen respectively’^ were to be fixed by 
the Settlement Officer, who was empowered to alter existing 
instalments and dates if they pressed hardly on the people 
of any village. The amount and dates of the instalments are 
to remain unaltered until othei'wise ordered by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. (Section 22.) 

‘ A record of local customs oh the following matters was to 
be drawn up for every village : — 

‘ (a) The existence of the office of manjhee or other village 
headship, and the duties and emoluments of each 
headman, and the customs of succession to the head¬ 
ship by inheritance, election, or otherwise. 

^ (b) The removal or suspension of a headman for misconduct, 
and the appointment or election to a vacant headship. 

‘ (c) The devolution of the lands held by proj>rietors or 
under-proprietors or headmen, or cultivated by ryots, 
any custom contrary to the oi’dinary Hindu or Ma- 
homedan law being ii^ed. 

‘(d; The tenure of houses in the village, and the payment 
of ground-rents and dues by non-cultivating resi¬ 
dents. 

* (c) The duties and dues of village watchmen and other 
village seiwants, and their succession to, and removal 
from office. 


^ (/) The management and usufruct of the waste land, and 
other matters relating to the internal arrangement of 
villages. 

‘The record of rights must be pi^iblished by being posted 
conspicuously in the village or otherwise, and persons in¬ 
terested may bring forward objections in the original or 
appellate Settlement Courts. (Section 24.) 

‘After one year from the date of publication the record 
of rights becomes conclusive proof of the rights and customs 
therein recorded, except in regard to those still under objec- 


^ It will be remembered that the saving the raiyata from having to 

headmen are constituted the sole deaf with the landlord’s officials, 

rent-collectors of their villages, thus 

VOL. I. Q q 
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kj/o the Settlement Court. Such record having h<^_ 

-. ntdg S^ll not ho reopened or modified without the sanction 
of the Jjieutenant-Govei’nor, save as provided by the customs 
of the village; but the Lieutenant-Governor may order the 
revision of any material error.’ (Section 25.) 


§ 5. Special Land Tenures. 

The special tenures that deserve notice are the results of 
the Kol organization. As before stated, in the permanently- 
settled portions of the district, we have Zamindars with 
patniddrs and other tenure-holders leasing their estates in 
the usual way. These need no remark. 

A considerable area of land is held by ghStwals who 
employ farmers, ‘ mustdjirs,’ to collect their rents. The 
gh^twtils (as far as they diflfer from those described in 
Mdnbhiim) will be described presently. 

Throughout the ZamindM and ghfi,twflli villages, there 
are the usual rent-free taluqs for religious or personal 
service; lands allotted to members of the family (b^ibu^na), 
and in the Deogarh ghdtwfilis ‘ khor-o-posh ’ grants for the 
same object; and there are the village-service lands, 
especially those of the ‘ Gorait,’ or village watchman. 

Where the Sant^l villages are the predominant element, 
we find that the village has its headman or ‘ mdnjhi ’ (the 
heads of other villages are called pradhfc or must^jir). A 
group of villages, now called a ‘ chakla ’ (borrowing the 
Persian term), has a ‘ pramdnik ’ over it (also called ‘ chak- 
ladUr'). A stiU higher chief, called a ‘ des-rnfiiijhi,’ used to 
preside over the pramfiniks; these have now no func¬ 
tions, but are still remembered. The head of an entu’e 
‘ pargana ’ was called ‘ parganS.it.’ In the ‘ Ddman-i-Koh ’ 
his position was regularly recognized; he gets a commission 
of 3 per cent, on all rents punctually paid, and an allow¬ 
ance from each village. Elsewhere he is not so generally 
recognized, and sometimes does not exist. These officials 
have all more or less retained lands held in virtue of 
office, rent-free or lightly assessed. The holding is 
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*; thus, ‘ mdnjhimfo * is the 

In the D^man-i-Koh, I may notice, only levelled and 
prepared rice-land is called ‘ zamin * (or in the dialectic 
form ‘jami ’). This is one of the many indications how 
little the soil, as such, is regarded as the subject of pro¬ 
perty ; it is the cleared, prepai-ed, utilizable surface, or, in 
other words, the use and productivity of land, that is 
regarded as the object of ownership. The Pah^ria, wander¬ 
ing about and getting a crop from the ashes of the burnt 
forest, is not regarded as owning any ‘ land.’ 

§ 6. OhdtwdlL 

I have already described the tenures of this class in 
Mdnbhdm : but the ghfi-twdls of Deogarh and other parts 
are, in some respects, peculiar, so that 1 may repro¬ 
duce in extcnso the account kindly sent me by Mr. 
Oldham : — ^ 

^It was the practice throughout the district, and in the 
portions transferred from Bfrbhum, Bhagalpiir, or Murshid^- 
bad, for the great Zamlnddrs to assign grants of land, generally 
at the edges of their ©states, in selected passes (ghdts) or other 
spots suited for forts, to check the incursions of the forest 
tribes, as the remuneration of the peraon or family entrusted 
with the guardianship of the pass, and of the specified number 
of armed retainers whom he was bound to maintain. 

* This was the general character of the ghatwali tenure. The 
grants were rent-free. The grantees held while they performed 
the conditions of their grant. The establishments of retainers 
varied much in size, according to the purpose for which they 
were ^ranted ; and the extent of the lands assigned varied in 
proportion. Some of the holders were wardens of extensive 
marches, and their successors at this day occupy the position 
of considerable Zamind^rs. Other grants were merely for the 
puipose of checking the ravages of wild beasts; one in par¬ 
ticular was given for the destruction of elephants. 

* Note that hero we have the same idea as involved in the watan of 
Central India. 
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and when the need for the grantee’s services passed away, 
they were I’csumed by Government and held for some time as 


^^)tiie Bhagalpiir district the grants were considere 
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Government estates. One proprietor, however, appealed against 
this mode of dealing with them, and the Privy Council decreed 
that he, and not the Government, had the right of resumption ; 
and most of those I’esumed have been restored and absorbed in 
the Zamindarls, of which they formed a part. 

‘ In the part of the district which once belonged to Birbhrim, 
no resumption or restoration has taken place. The grants, 
with an exception to be noticed, are of small extent, and are 
still held as rent-free lands, and a nominal service rendered 
for them. Many of them have changed hands by sale and by 
encroachment, though such alienations are not recognized or 
permitted when known by Government. 

* An exception to the ghatwAli, as thus generally described, 
is the subdivision of Deogarh, which consists entirely of 
glnltwAlf tenures of a distinct kind. This country, which 
consisted of a forest tract, amid which rise precipitous, isolated 
hills, was held by a number of Bhuiya chieftains of an abori¬ 
ginal or semi-aboriginal race, and was conquered by the 
Muhammadan sovereign of Bfrbhum about a . i ). 1600. The 
conquerors, however, were never able to bring the tract into 
complete subjection, and at last effected a compromise with 
the Bhuiya chiefs, under which the latter were to hold half of 
their respective tenures rent-free, on condition of their main- 
tiiining retiiiners and performing the services of warden of the 
marches as above described. Engagements on both sides were 
never properly fulfilled, and iii a . d . 1813 the Government 
finally intervened and concluded an arrangement with the 
ghatwAls by w’hich their quota of rent was paid directly to 
itself, and they were still hound to render what the Govern¬ 
ment of the day styled their police duties. 

‘ Their system of suh-tenures coincides with that i^xisting in 
the precisely similar tenures in the Chutiya Nagpur division, 
on which Deogarh abuts. They held watch and ward, and 
maintained militia and police, and farmed out each village to 
a person called mustajir, on whom fell fiscal responsibilities 
only. These farnierships became hereditary, and consequently 
at Settlement, the holders were unwilling to accept the lower 
status and more onerous duties, as w^ell as the restrictions as to 
sale and transfer, fixed for the village headman. They made 
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§L 


i^tion to the Government, which conceded in return 
the right of sale to mustajirs of certain specified villages,^' 


‘ The British Oovernnient made 
certain BhAtwAli grants to pensioned 
or invalided soldiers on the banks 
of the Ganges ; these are known as 
‘ Inglis (English) Grants/ In parts 


of the district the (Persian) term 
mustiljir has been naturalized and 
turned into mustagir (with the hard 
g instead of j). 


CHAPTEE IV, 


THE RELATION OF LANDLOIIB AND TENANT. 

Section I.— The Local Varieties op Tenants' 
Holdings. 

The preceding chapter has dealt with landlord estates 
or those involving proprietary right, and also with ‘ tenures,* 
technically so called, which form a sort of secondary 
class, intermediate between the first grade of interest and 
the lowest which is that of the raiyat* Properly speak¬ 
ing, no fresh start is necessary before proceeding to 
describe raiyaii rights; an account of the varieties of 
these, as they are found in different districts, is as much a 
part of our study of Bengal land-tenures, as is the desciip- 
tion of the Zaminddr or the hawdladdr. It is only the mag¬ 
nitude of the subject and the necessity for subdivision into 
sections, that makes me begin a new ‘ chapter * for tenants 
and their rights. In reality, a large number of the persons 
who have become legally tenants, but ai'o still called by 
the old name of raiyat^ were the original soil-owners of, at 
any rate, their individual holdings. Their present position 
is due partly to their own decay, partly to the gradual 
overlaying of their rights by the growth of the ‘Zarnin- 
dte ’; it is therefore necessary to bear in mind that in 
Bengal, as in other parts of India, we must not be surprised 
to find ‘tenants* many of whom owe their position to no 
kind of contract with any landlord whatsoever. That is 
a main point to be borne in mind. We may now proceed 
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some of the local forms of raiyati tenure^ 
"proceed to the history of the relations of landlord and 
tenant, and to the pix)visions of law actually in force. 
And first of certain very common terms describing tenants 
generally. 


§ I. Main Classes of Tenants, 

In the ordinary revenue language, but hardly in the 
common speech of the people, tenants in the Permanently 
'Settled districts were sppken of in two classes—•/ J^udkdsht * 
and ^pahi’-hdsht,* Khndkdsht properly means a man who 
cultivates his own land; and, in reality, it points back to 
a time before the ZamindArs’ time, when the village cul¬ 
tivator was either a member of a body,which had cleared 
the waste and established the village, or had become, by 
conquest or grant at some remote date, the virtual owner 
of it. Where such persons were of a cultivating caste and 
worked their own holdings^ersonally or with the aid of 
their servants, they were said to bo ‘ khudkishfc,* or cul¬ 
tivating their own. But there were always others in the 
village who, though not on the same footing, were never¬ 
theless resident and privileged cultivators, just as we see in 
FanjAb villages at the present day. When the proprietary 
right of the village cultivators became lost or obscured by 
the turmoils of the times and the influence of overlords, 
both the original village owners and their resident help¬ 
mates became practically undistinguished, and were called 
raiyats under the ZamindAr; but as both were by custom 
privileged, and were not liable to eviction, both came to be 
equally called ‘ khndkdsht ’—with a slight change of mean- 
ing, for the word now implied tenants ‘ cultivating in their 
own village.* The ‘ thAni' (or sthAni) cultivator is only a 
Hindi name for exactly the same thing; and ‘chappar- 
band,* the man who has his ‘roof* or house ‘fixed’ in the 
village, is also the same. Pahi- or pAi-kAsht meant a man 
who came from abroad and took up land to cultivate 
without belonging to the village permanently. He retained 
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^ellation of origin, even though he in fact coi 
the land year after year. 

As the modern tenant-law has given privileges, after a 
lapse of years, to the * pahi' cultivators as well as to the 
kjjudkdsht, the distinction found in the Kegulations and in 
the older reports has ceased to be of practical import, and 
has given place to the legal distinction of * occupancy ’ and 
‘ non-occupancy ’ raiyat. 


§ 2, Local Names for Tena'nts, 

The common local names for tenants are various. ‘ Jot ’ 
is a term commonly used for any tenancy h especially in 
the Bih^ districts, where it has not the special meaning 
explained (in Chap. lU. Sec. VI. § C, p. 546). ‘ Prajd’ is 

a common word for tenant, and also ‘ karsh^ ’ (Smisk, 
krishdn). 

As regards the term ‘jot,* Mr. Cotton remai-ks that it is 
used with the most elastic application. It has already 
been stated that in Jessore it means a class of persons who 
are in fact substantial tenure-holders with an acknow¬ 
ledged right to hold at fixed rates; and so it is explained 
in the district of Rangpur. In general the raiyat who 
holds direct from the landlord is called ‘jotd:^,* and his 
holding is a ‘jot,’ whatever its size, and which may, and 
does, vary from one paying a rent of one rupee to one of 
which the rent is half a lakh^. It will then be remem¬ 
bered that ‘jot’ may be either a ‘tenure^ or a raiyati 
(tenant) holding according to locality. 


§ 3. Ildl-kdsila, 


In the Bhdgalpur division a 
as *hdl-hdsila’ (which means 

' R, and F, Ten. Ad, p. 33. 

* The term ’ merely im¬ 

plies that a lump rent is fixed on 
the whole holding, say, of five to 
ten bigh^, including the site of 


form of tenancy is spoken of 
‘what has been realized for 

house and garden and paddy-fields. 
^1© rent is * be-miyiSdi,' without a 
fixed term, or * miyidi,* for a tenn, 
or ‘ sarasar,' fixed from time to time, 
and so on. 
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being, or actually’). This almost explains^ 
femant is only bomid to pciy according to the crop 
which actually comes to maturity. The tenant cultivates 
such lands in the holding as he judges best, so that the 
tields occupied and the rent, vary IVoiu year to year; but it 
is understood that the tenure is a continuing one. Ceiiain 
mtea for each crop, called ‘ bera,’ are known; and at the 
close of the year, the account is made out by taking the 
area of crops of different kinds matured, and working out 
the rent by aid of the ‘ hera ’ or rates 

So much of the holding as is left fallow is either not 
paid for at all or according to a ‘ fallow ’ rate, as may be 
agreed on ; but it will be observed that, whether fallow or 
not, the entire area is at the disposal of the tenant. The 
landlord has no power to hand over to some other person 
such fields as the tenant has not elected to plough up. It 
is said that these tenures are held by the higher castes, 
and that, in some cases, they are regarded as ti’ansferable, 
having been sold in executing decrees. 

A modern form of this, only on a yearly agreement, is 
found on the banks of the Ganges and Kusi rivers, by 
non-resident cultivators, locally called ‘dotwdr^.* 


§4. Otbaudi or tfthandi^. 

This is a new form of temporary contract tenancy, and 
only resembles ‘ the h^l-hdsila/ which is a permanent 
tenancy, in this one particular, that the rent depends on 
the area cultivated, and on the actual crop raised; nothing 
is paid for the fallow, if, as in some cases, the htbandi 


’ There is a more extended account 
in the Siaiistical Acmtnt (Piirneah), 
vol. XV. p. 324, and Malda (vol. vii. 
p. 81). The questions there raised 
about an occupancy-right accruing, 
are aU set at rest by Act VIII of 
1885, under which it* is not needed 
that the ver>' same plots should 
have been continuously held. 

* Unless the name is (as I suspect) 
a misprint for aotwar or dtw^r ^as 


in the following note). 

* Commonly written * utbandi.* 
Wilson gives it as a Marathi word 
Aut, a plough, fix>iu Sanscrit ^yudh, 
a weapon. But Platt, with much 
more probability, spells it *ot,’which 
means a ^ scotch' ^to fix a thing 
down) ; and hence a fixed rate for 
the Uvse of a plough and pair of 
bullocks. 
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olds for two or three years; for it is a local 
le land (owing to its infertility) must be given rest. 
This form of tenancy is commonest in Nadiya, but is found 
in Jessoro, Murshiddb^d, and in Pabna under the name of 
.‘Uthitpatit’ or ‘charcha jot.' It is said that *jama'i’ 
raiyats—i. e. tenants paying a lump rental for their hold¬ 
ing-pay at rates about half as high as those which are 
paid by dtbandi raiyats on their actual cultivation. 


§ 5- Orain-tenants. 

Befoi*e closing the notice of varieties of tenant, I must 
mention the ‘bhaoli’ or grain-paying system of Bihd,r. 
The process of division is much the same as it is in the 
Panjdb, or any other place where it survives, or had sur¬ 
vived till of late years. As usual, the grain division is 
effected either by weighing out the grain at the threshing- 
floor (agor-bdMi), or by appraising the standing crop (d^nd.- 
bandi), in which case the tenant makes over as many 
maunds of the gi’ain as it was estimated would be the 
share in the field as it stood. It is surprising how accurate 
an appraisement of this sort can be when made by persons 
accustomed to the work. 

In Gdyd, it is said, four-fifths of the land is held on 
grain-paying tenures. I have found a report on these 
tenures written by Babu Bhiib-Sen Singh, of Gdyd, which 
graphically describes them^:— 

‘ It is, the distinctive feature of the grain-rents that the 
payment consists not in any fixed quantity but in a fixed pro¬ 
portion of the actual out-turn of the crops grown. The rent 
paid or payable accordingly varies from year to year. The 
land is tilled and the seed sown is supplied by the raiyat or at 

' Eeport Oil ihe Rent Bill in 1884, whom the * Zamindar maintains,* is 
The account is also curious as it is one of the regular servants of the 
written from a strongly landlord village community, and that the 
point of view. When it is recol- Zamindar was always bound to keep 
lectf^d that a large proportion of the the embankments, the author cer- 
bh^oli tenants are what was once, tainly does not underrate the land- 
in byegone days, the village pro- lord’s equitable interest in the cul- 
prietmy body, and that the * gorait * tivation. 
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-the cost of hoeing and transplanting, of weeding^ml 
ag, being also borne by him. But the water is supplied by 
the landlord at his own cost. The cost of gilandazi (throwing 
up of earth), division of lands into plots, by al and ail (ridges) 
according to their levels, for the storage of the necessary 
quantity of water, and of erecting embankments on the banks 
of rivers for the protection of the villages from being over* 
flooded, are exclusively paid by him. In dry years, when 
water cannot be supplied from rivers and village reservoirs 
and artificial water-courses, he pays the raiyat the cost of 
sinking wells. It is not only that the landlord supplies water 
for irrigation, but as the rise or fall in his income depends 
upon the increase or decrease in the produce of the lands, he 
naturally shows as much anxiety^ and takes as much care in 
the proper and timely ploughing thereof, as he would have 
done had he been a cultivator himself; and his servants are 
always found to be busy in superintending the tilling of the 
soil, the sowing of the seed, the transplanting of the rice, and 
so forth, according as the case may be. 

^ If the raiyat's bullock happens to die in the ploughing 
season, and the raiyat is unable to procure one in its stead, 
the Zamfndar would come forward and help him with one, 
even at the risk of running into debt, if he is poor. Seed is 
also supplied by him in the same way. For similar reasons, 
the landlord is interested in seeing that the best crops are 
growTi upon the land it is capable of producing. No raiyat has 
the right to sow any crop inferior to what the land is capable 
of producing, nor can he be allow'^ed, without the express 
consent of his landlord, to grow crops for which, by the custom 
of the country, a cash rent is paid, or which are incapable of 
being appraised or stored in the threshing-floor or barn for 
division. Fi’om the time the crops are sowui to the time they 
are appraised and stored, the landlord watches the crops with 
keen interest and protects them from being wasted or other¬ 
wise injured by men or cattle. For this purpose he has to 
maintain an establishment of Barahils and Goraits, the former 
of w'hom receive their salary from the Zamfndar, .... 
while the latter are remunerated by the Zamfndar with rent- 
free land ’ [and some grain-payment which is exacted from the 
tenants]. ‘ This kind of tenure, it may be remarked cn passant, 
is a peculiar one and has not its like anywhere else either in 
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urope : and it would be a mistake to compare 
^’opean, metayer system and to condemn it as having all 
the evils of that sgstem without any of its advantages \ , 

* Tlio ^‘bhdoli ” crops are by custom and the circumstances 
under which they are grown, regarded by the parties conceimed 
as their joint property.’[!] . . . ^ The whole of the straw 

and the chaff, which are not without value, goes to the raiyats. 
It is only out of the grain-produce that the Zamfndar gets a 
share which, though everywhere more than half, is different in 
different parganas, and almost in different villages, and which 
again varies with the different classes of raiyats, whether 
Ra’iyAn or ShurfA the former delivering a higher and the 
latter a lower share: and we shall be very near the true figure 
when we state that the Zamindar’s share, with the customary 
abwAbs or cesses, is of the gra\n-produce. But, if the value 
of the straw and the chaff, which are, in these days, as much 
valuable commodities as gi’ain, be taken into consideration, the 
highest share which the Zamindar gets in lieu of rent, would 
be much leas than even half of the total gross produce. The 
value of the straw and chaff may fairly be assumed to be one- 
third of the grain-produce.’ 


^ As soon as the crops are ripe for harvesting, the Zamindar 
deputes an amln (assessor) and a sdlis (arbitrator) to make an 
estimate of the gimn-produce. In the presence of these officers, 
the raiyats, the village gomistUy the patwarl, and the jeth (head¬ 
man of raiyats), who generally knows how to read and write, 
representing and watching the interests of the raiyats j the 
village cliainman, called Jcathdddr (holder of the rod or bam¬ 
boo), measures the field with the village bamboo, which in this 
district is nowhere less than 8 feet 3 inches or more than 9 
feet in length. The sdlis then goes round the field, and from 
his experience guesses out the probable quantity of the grain 
in the fields, holds a consultation with the amhi and the 
village officers, and when the quantity is unanimously agreed 
upon, it is made known to the raiyat. If he accepts the 
estimate so arrived at, the quantity is entered by the patwArl 


* I should have thought that the 
author’s own description fully jua- 
tihed the condemnation in italics, 
which, if I recollect rightly, is Dr. 
Field's I 


* Ra*iyan are ordinary ^subjects.’ 
Shurfa are the higher castes (from 
sharif« noble), very often ex*pro- 
priotors. 
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^lasra or field-book. If he objects, other raiyn^ 
to act as mediators, and if they fail to coiivince either 
party, a partdl or test takes place. On behalt of tho landlord, 
a poi-tion of the best part of the crops is reaped, and an equal 
portion of the worst part is reaped on behalf of the raiyat. 
The two portions so reaped are threshed and the grain weighed. 
On the quantity tiius ascertained, the whole produce of the 
field is calculated and entered in the lchas7^a. From the time 
tho estimate is made, the Zamfndar withdraws his supervision 
from the crops, which are then left in the exclusive charge and 
possession of the tenant/ . . . ' After the appraisement of the 
field, the raiyat is allowed tho full liberty of reaping the crops 
and taking them home at any time that may suit his con¬ 
venience. Out of the estimated quantity, a deduction at the 
rate of two seers per maund is allowed to the raiy^jt, which is 
called chJmtJii (let off). I have not been able to ascertain the 
exact reason for which this allowance is made. But, as in tlie 
(ifjiorhatdi, the reapers who also thresh out the grain are paid 
from the joint crop, I presume tliis is allowed to the raiyat to 
meet the cost of reaping, gathering, and threshing. The land¬ 
lord's share is then calculated on tho quantity left after the 
chhuthi has been deducted,* 

The writer, however, goes on to describe how the land¬ 
lord exacts several cesses (here called ‘ hubfib ’), which 
include the dah-haq, which is an extra ‘ tenth ’ (4 seers in 
the maund), besides pau-sera (|- seer), ‘ nocha,’ and others. 
With these be says ‘the Zamlnd^rs total share would 
come to, in some cases, a little less, and in others a little 
more, than /y. 


§ 6 . Suh-tenards. 

When the tenant s holding is of considerable size and 
importance, it is not surprising that sub-letting should be 
usual. The commonest name for a tenant’s tenant, or 
under-raiyat, is, perhaps, ‘ kfirpha ’ (often written ‘ koorfa, 
&c.)h A sub-tenant paying grain is called barg#iit or 

' As the term is supposed to be of in. tiiese must be ^^ong ; 

Hindi or Bengali origin, of course but I believe it is not settled what 
the letter * f,’ which does not occur the real derivation of tlie term is. 
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ar. The term ‘ shikmi * is used for under-tor 
in Gay^, where it means a kind of money-paying 
tenant who is pennanent, and probably refers to the class 
of tenant who was not on equal terms with the descendants 
of original village settlers, though privileged as long resident 
and settled. 


§ 7. Local terms for Tenants, 

Where there are special terms for ‘tenures/ or for raiyatl 
holdings, there are also special terms for tenants or sub¬ 
tenants ; as, for instance, the chuk^niddr under the jotddr 
in Rangpur and other districts, and the kol-karshdd^r in 
Bdkirganj.^ For a variety of terms which I do not think 
it would be interesting to reproduce, as merely indicating 
kinds of contract, it will be sufficient to refer to the note 
at p. 35 of Finucane and Rampini’s Tenancy Act 


§ 8. Tenancies in Waste-land clearings, 

Chittagong presents to us certain peculiarities in the 
system of tenancy which deserve to be noticed, because 
they throw light on the difficulties of a tenant law, and 
how provisions w'hich may be effective in one place, and 
under one set of circumstances, fail to apply in another. 
The account that has been given both of land-tenures and 
of the method of land-revenue Settlement adopted in this 
district,-will have made the subject so far familiar that 
what follows will be intelligible. We have, in fact, a 
country where land is extremely abundant in proportion 
to tenants, and where there is indeed never likely to be 
much pressure, because the neighbouring district of Arakan 
is still a virgin wilderness to a great extent, and, like so 
much of Burma generally, only awaits the overflow of 
population to turn it into a source of wealth to the agri¬ 
culturist. Not only is land abundant, but it is held in 
small patches which are still distinguished by the names 
of origin. The taluq is the individual holding, whether 
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fed revenue-free, assessed (i. e. resumed) revd 
' nauabdd. The result is (i) that every one ekes out 
his subsistence by taking, as a tenant, some patch of land 
belonging to another; ( 2 ) that every one desires to have some 
land of which he is owner, or at least permanent tenure- 
holder (qdimi), because that gives him the 2 ^ower of letting 
it out A mere occupancy-right is not valued; for it does 
not enable a man to get land on any bettor terms than 
circumstances always secure for him as a ca^sual tenant; 
while of itself it is not a right which enables him to let 
the plot and get money by it. 

A considerable portion of the cultivation is in the hands 
of tenants-at-will, called (as usual) ‘jotdAr' or ‘chds^,’ or 
sometimes ‘ karshai-raiyat ’ (karBha=plough). And of course 
a man may be a ‘ ch^s4 ’ tenant on one plot, while he is 
owner (or taluqddr) of another. 

‘ Settlements with the cultivators * (writes Mr. Lowis, the 
Commissioner') ^are made in March or April, when each 
jotddr settles what rent is to be paid for the land he proposes 
to cultivate, the rate being governed by the state of the rice 
market and the demand for the land. , . . Sometimes written 
engagements are taken, but as often as not the arrangement is 
verbal. It is not absolutely necessary that a fresh engagement 
should be entered into every year. When a chdsA has held 
the same land for several years, he is allowed to hold on at the 
old rate without attending at the cutcheriy to settle afresh, 
... It is always assumed, however, by both parties that, on 
the occasion of a marked rise or fall in the price of rice, there 
shall be a con'esponding change in the rent, after mutual 
discussion.’ 

A trusted ch^s4— 

‘will he allowed to hold on for some years without a fresh 
agreement, while a new man will be required to attend at the 
beginning of each season to settle his rent.’ 

In many cases rents are settled only for one year, and at 
the end of it either party is at liberty to dissolve the con- 

^ Commissioner of Chittagong to Board of Revenue, No. 7a C.T., 
dated 8th December, 1882. 
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Such a system, Mr. Lewis remarks, would,! 
^tato, result in rack-renting; but it does not here, as 
the tenant is independent, owing to the small size of the 
holdings ; and if he cannot get one bit on terms that suits 
him, it is no question of breaking up his home and going to 
a distant village—he is sure to find another, or hah a dozen 
other plots, witlxin a stone’s throw, the owners of which are 
only too anxious to secure him. A man is not absolutely 
bound to get land or starve ; he is pretty sure to have some 
of his own, by which he can live; and if he does not get 
extra land on a tenancy as it pleases him, he can afford to 
let it alone. 

The taluqddrs have thus the complete control of the land, 
but subject to conditions which compel moderation; the 
tenants prefer to be free also. ‘ The taluqddrs,’ says the 
Collector regarding the Kutabdiya estates,— 


^ argued that no terms whatever could pay them if the control 
of the land were taken out of their hands and the cultivators 
under them were recorded with fixed rights. The reason of 
this is, that the cultivators under them cannot be relied on for 
a fixed rent year by year. Tliey prefer to pay heavily on a 
good crop and lightly in a year when they have reaped less or 
got lower prices, or have left a larger area uncultivated. More¬ 
over, each taluq has its own small embankments, and tho 
taluqdArs must be entitled to demand the labour of the 
cultivators to ensure these being kept up. In short, the 
cultivators do not want fixity of tenure, and it would be ruinous 
to the taluqdars if it were given to them/ 


§ 9. Alluvial Tenancies in Noakhcili district 

Noakh^H is another district where land is abundant, 
owing to the constant formation of more or less rich silt 
islands or ‘ chars ’ out of the river-branches that intersect 
the district. 

These ^chars,* of course, vary in their durability: some 
last but a short time ; some remain for many years, or per- 
jtnanently. Most of the recent chars, and even much land 
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raider ones, is cultivated by ‘jotddrs’ on a 
tenancy. Tenants of this class will come at the 
proper time to the office of the hMwdladdr or other tenure- 
holder, and ofter to take a ceitain plot, at a rate which 
varies, and depends on the quality of the land and its 
advantages. The agreement being completed, the tenant 
passes a plough-furrow across the land, as the sign of his 
taking possession. 

The Commissioner writes as follows ^:— 


^ For the hmt ten or even twenty years of its existence, a 
char is thus cultivated by jotdars pure and simple,—non¬ 
resident, nomadic, and unsettled. Gradually, however, some of 
them settle near their cultivation, and come to be looked on 
as settled-raiyats, who hold at some sort of fixed rate of rent. 
There Is a rate for settled-raiyats, and this is not usually 
altered ; but even a settled-raiyat often sits loose to his hold¬ 
ing, and so a custom has become recognized that ho should be 
allowed some remission in a bad season, and should not be 
expected to pay for land not cultivated. 

* This rule is not invariable, but I am led to believe that in 
a bad sejison, after some haggling, a settled-raiyat does gene¬ 
rally get some remission, while in a good season he has to pay 
something extra in one shape or another; in either case the 
rate is not altered, but the arrangements made are the result 
of mutual compromise. 

‘There is very little actual difference between a settled- 
raiyat and a jotdAr. They neither of them hold under leases ; 
the usual rate for both is about the same ; only the jotd«irf 
rent is admittedly variable; that of the settled-raiyat is not 
variable, but—which comes to much the same thing—he can 
generally get some remission when things are bad. 

‘ There has always been more land to be cultivated on the 
islands than cultivators; and land once cultivated so soon gets 
covered with rank vegetation—all the ranker for the earth 
having once been opened up—that cultivators are in demand, 
and have always been able pretty well to dictate their own 
teims ; while the facilities for obtaining fresh land rent-free, 
or at low rates, have induced unsettled and nomadic habits, so 

* To Board of Revenue, No. ii6 similar state of things is described 
C.T., dated iith Februarj", 1882. A in Tipperab (Tipra). 
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where cultivators have been for a considerable 
!%]^i^tly settled, the hawakdar knows that they sit very 
loose to the holding, and, if discontented, are apt to abandon 
them in order to acquii’e land elsewhere,’ 


§ 10, CompaHson of this class of Tenancy xvith the state of 
Tenancies generally at the Permanent Settlement, 

Mr. J. S. Cotton compares the present state of things in 
the alluvial districts to the condition of the ‘ p^hi-k^sht,* or 
casual or non-resident tenants generally, at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement; and the existence of such con¬ 
ditions no doubt largely contributed to the old belief that 
the relations of landlord and tenant (generally) would settle 
themselves —a belief which resulted in the silence of the 
Regulations as to any definite terms of protection. 

‘The country was then three parts waste, still slowly re¬ 
covering from the effects of famine. The demand was on all 
sides for raiyats to bring the land under cultivation ; the rates 
of rent were unifonnly low, since, as soon as the demand was 
raised above what the raiyat chose to pay, he would migrate to 
the lands of a neighbouring landlord 

But as time passed, this state of things gradually ceased, 
and in the end Government was obliged to devise protec¬ 
tive measures^ which it did in 1859, and again in 1885. 

‘But in Chittagong, and throughout the new alluvial for¬ 
mations of Noakhali and Tipperah, population is still sparse, 
land still plentiful, and the demand is still for raiyats to bring 
land under cultivation.’ . ♦ . 

‘ There is no rack-renting in Chittagong, for there is always 
the probability that if the rent is fixed too high the land may 
not be taken up; and if not engaged for, the loss would, of 
course, fall on the taluqddr or hawaladai', as the case may be. 

‘ The Chittagong raiyats are, in slioi^, entirely independent 


' And this to the ^ ‘ 

was not what a removal would he 
to an old resident of a village. There 
was no breaking up of an ancestral 
home—even though a humble one— 
and severing lifelong ties and asso¬ 
ciations ; the casual tenant soon 


packed up his (drinking-pot) and 
his bedding and few moveables; 
and as to his hut, a frame of mud 
and bamboos and a thatch roof is 
easily renewed in one place as well 
as another. 
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3^11 ence and interference of their landlords, and cult) 
please on a yearly tenure. It is not surprising that 
under such circumstances they do not attach much importance 
to the right of occupancy as our law defines it. They are 
naturally indisposed to bind themselvas definitely to a parti¬ 
cular plot of land for which they will have to i)ay rent whether 
they cultivate it or not. Their real ambition is to get a 
permanent lease [‘tenure'] and then to let this to other raiyats 
for cultivation ; but, if they cannot get this, they prefer to make 
their own terms with their landlord for such lands as they may 
themselves cultivate. 

‘A similar state of things exists in the Dw 4 rs' of Jalpdigiirf, 
where so much laud is available that an under-tenant who feels 
liimself aggrieved will at once desert his holding and take up 
other land. 

‘It is the same in the estates belonging to the Jaipur 
Government * in the district of Bogra (BagurA), Owing to the 
abundance of fallow and waste land in this part of the country, 
the raiyats seldom occupy the same holding for any lengthened 
period, and rights of occupancy are almost entirely unknown. 
The Zaminddrs compete for raiyats, and “ the latter are almost 
masters of the situation.” The figures given by Mr. Macphorson 
in paragraph 8 of his report show that nearly lo per cent, of 
the holdings on these estates had been vacated during the three 
years, 1879-80 to 1881-82, and no less than 1,320 blghas, which 
were cultivated three years before, had gone out of cultivation. 
The amount of new land taken under cultivation had.prevented 
the rental of the estates from being reduced by more than B. 48; 
but the results vaiy considerably in different villages, and 
from year to year.’ 


* Commissioner to Boflrd, No. 868, 
dated and March, 1878, paragraph 
11; and Board to Oovernmont, No. 
an A., dated asih March, 1878, 
paragraph la. 


* Mr. Macpherson’s report to the 
Board, No. 61, dated aa Jan. 1883, 
paragraph 4, published on p. 201 of 
the SeUctions from the correspmdeoice on 
the preparation of TaUes of Merit Rate^ 
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Section II.—A Sketch of the Historical Changes in 

THE KbLATION of LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


§ I. Introducton/ Memarlcs, 

1 must now endeavour to give a sketch of the relation 
of Landlord and Tenant in Bengal. Among the legacies 
which the Permanent Settlement has left us, the controver¬ 
sies excited by the question of the Zarnindar’s right to the 
estate, and of the permanence of the assessment, sink into 
insignificance beside the burning question of the rights of 
tenants and their liability to ejectment and to enhancement 
of rent. On this subject, the difficulty, once more, is to 
deal with the mass of official literature that the question 
has evoked, and to place before the student just as much as 
is really important and really authoritative. 

The main points I have to bring out ave—first, that from 
1769 onwards the Government was perfectly alive to the 
fact that the raiyats of all classes—from the permanent 
tenure-holder to the humblest resident cultivator—needed 


protection and were entitled to it; second^ that they only 
contemplated certain means for this protection, which were, 
perhaps, in any case, theoretically inadequate, and which 
certainly, in the course of actual events, proved absolutely 
futile. ThMly, I shall have to illustrate and explain the 
difficult subject of rents and their liability to enhamenient^ 
which our ablest administrators of i7^9 certainly had very 
confused ideas about. On this subject I shall have to point 
out that a great portion of the controversy has arisen from 
a failure to draw the distinction which a careful considera¬ 
tion of the original condition of the raiyats will be found to 
warrant, and to an utterly mistaken view of what the early 
Kegulations really laid down. It has been sedulously 
maintained-—notably (for instance) in an elaborate volume 
of authorities, entitled the ZamimldH Settlement of Bengal ^ 


^ An anonymous work in two volumes. Calcutta : Brown & Co., 1879 ; 
alivady alluded to. 
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that the ‘raiyats’ were the original owners o: 
aich is time only to a limited extent (if we take into 
account not merely historical facts of a remote past, but 
also the actual conditions which ages of change brought 
about), but also that the ‘ raiyats * had a general right ^ to 
an absolutely unchangeable rate of payment, which it was 
intended to make permanent and unalterable, j ust as much 
as it was to fix the revenue of the ZaraindAr. I do not under¬ 
stand that even the author of this work goes so far as to 
assert that tenants really owing their position to contract— 
i. e. located on the waste lands—were or could be entitled 
to have a fixed rent, never to be enhanced ; and that alone 
would seriously affect the question, for at least one-third 
of the whole presidency was uncultivated at Settlement: 
in many districts two-thirds would be nearer the mark. 

But, as regards the raiyats on cultivated land, it cannot 
be contended that they were all on the same footing. Even 
as regards those that had once been the real proprietors of 
the holdings (before there were any Zamind^rs, or under 
the rule of BAjds who were overlords, but never proprietors), 
it is quite impossible to assert that their revenue contribu¬ 
tions were not liable to increase^. It is true that, by a 
mere tradition, the Settlement of Todar Mai was 

remembered and looked back to as a sort of fundamental 
assessment or starting-point; but it was nowhere actually 
in force, or had been within recent memory. It is a 
matter of the plainest fact that the Mughal Government 
from time to time re-assessed the lands and raised the 
rates, just as our own Government does (only in a more 
methodical way) in temporarily-settled provinces It is a 
mere question of form that sometimes the assessment was 
raised by actual re-measurement and re-valuation, and 
sometimes, in later days, by the expedient of adding ‘ cesses' 


^ I. e. not limited to particular 
CASfs where general and prescriptive 
usage could be proved, in which 
case no one ever doubted that the 
posaession and the payment were 
fixed. 


^ See ante^ p. 277, and Fi/tk Ik- 
pwi, vol. i. 104 (Shore's Minute, §$ 

13-39, 63, 379 ). , ... 

» This fact is expressly asserted m 
Reg. I of 1793, Sec. 7 (Article VI of 
the Proclamation). 
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) to the last 'asl jama\ And as to the rates i 
of ‘as pargana rates,* they existed only in theory, 
and in practice would not be found to represent any¬ 
thing more than the results of the. last re-assessment, if 
so much. 

While, therefore, it was practically impossible to do any¬ 
thing else but recognize the ZamindArs (and others) as 
limited proprietors, either in name or practically, as has 
been done in eyery form of Settlement known in British 
India or Burma, and while it was practically impossible to 
lay down tliat no class of raiyat should ever have his rent 
raised, there toas a just solution of the question, and that 
was for a Settlement Officer to inquire into and record 
rights, and classify tenants exactly, as we have done for 
instance in the Central Provinces, where, from motives of 
justice and State policy, we created, more or less artificially, 
a body of landlords. 

But with all onr present machinery of rapid and accurate 
survey, with a Settlement Office that can attack work, and 
in a short time have every field and every form of tenure 
under its eye in maps and tabulated returns, and, above all, 
under the experienced local inspection of trained officers, 
—with all this in mind, it is a matter of some difl[iculty 
to take ourselves back to 1788-89, and think of the 
small body of Collectoi’s, the utter absence of reliable 
native subordinates, the imperfection of survey science, 
and the inaccessibility of the districts, without roads, and 
many of them half cultivated. But if we can succeed in 
doing this to any extent whatever, we shall at once realize 
how impossible it was that the one and ouly chance of 
success should ever have occurred to any one as within 
the horizon of the practicable; the more so as the policy 
distinctly was to save the newly-made landlords &om what 
was thought to be vexatious inquisition into the details of 
their estate and its management. 

Unfortunately, as we began (should I not say were obliged 
to begin ?) without the only possible guarantee of success,—‘ 
a survey of estates and a classification of rights,—so the 
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is and inevitable process of the stronger absorUi 
tbe^^Wmker right, went on; and when rights have been 
changed and discoloured by a century of growth—or of 
abuse, if it be so,—it is impossible for a sober and practical 
Government, whatever it may be for impassioned advo¬ 
cates, to ignore accomplished facts and hark back to a 
theoretical state of rights that once existed. Where it is 
difhcult to defend the course of legislation, is in the time 
between 1800 or iSiz and 1845. The errors then made 
were fatal; but gi*anted that legacy of mistake, I do not 
see how, from 1859 onwards, in the divided state of opinion, 
more could be done than has in fact been done. Every 
step had then to be taken in the teeth of strongly-vested 
interests. While, on the one aide, the raiyat’s advocate 
looks regretfully back to unquestionable facts of ancient 
right, and appeals to declarations of intentions the means 
of realizing which unfortunately never existed, the landlord s 
advocate, on the other, relies on the practical growth of 
years and actual facts of the present; and it is only 
gradually and by cautious steps that a modern Government, 
as umpire between the two, can make its tenant-law so as 
to do practical justice to both sides, removing from time to 
time, defects in the law and introducing working improve¬ 
ments. Viewing the tenant-law of Bengal in this light, 
and making allowance for the conflict of opinion and the 
fervid interests aroused on both sides, it must be candidly 
admitted that the progress of legislation from 1859 to 1885 
has been anything but unsatisfactory, or unworthy of an 
impartial and enlightened Government. 


§ 2 , Protection to Tenants prc/oiised. 

The first endeavour I shall make is to place before the 
reader the plainly declared intention of the authorities and 
of the legislature to protect the raiyats ; because, though 
the Regulations never expressed any intention of absolutely 
preventing any enhancement of rents, these declarations 
put beyond doubt the indefeasible right of Government to 
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it it has clone in 1859 and in 1885,—viz. 
'^tenant-rights and limit the power of enhancement 
and eviction. The gi-owth of the Zamfnddr’s power was 
inevitable under the Regulations as they first stood, and 
as they continued even when oppression became more 
and more manifest as yeai-s went on ; hut nothing can 
over be allowed to annul the force of these early promises, 
and disentitle Government to go yet further than it has 
done, if so advised, in the direction of protecting tenants. 

It is not too much to say that the principle of protecting 
the raiyats was never absent from the minds of the authori¬ 
ties. As early as 1769, in the oft-quotod Instructions to 
the Supervisors, it was said^: ‘ An equally important object 
of your attention is to fix the amount of what the Zamin- 
(Mr receives from the raiyat as his income or emolument. 
. . . Among the chief effects which are to be hoped from 
your residence in the province ... is to convince the raiyat 
that you will stand between him and the hands of oppres¬ 
sion . .. that, after supplying the legal due of Government, 
he may be secure in the enjoyment of the remainder . . . for 
the raiyat being eased and secured from all burdens and 
demands but what are imposed by the legal authority of 
Government itself, and future puttas^ being grante^d him 
specifying the demand, he should be taught that he is to 
regard the same as a sacred and invariable pledge to him 
that he is liable to no demands beyond theii* amount.' The 
instructions go on to requii*e the Supervisor to examine 
and check the * hast-o-biid ^ (rent-rolls), and see that the 
pattas are given accordingly, and then the raiyat is to be 
‘ impressed in the most forcible and convincing manner 
that the tendency of your measures is to his ease and relief, 
. . . that our object is not increase of rents or accumulation 
of demands, but solely by fixing such as are legal . . . and 
abolishing such as are fraudulent and unauthorized, not 


* See Field, p. 464 ; and the whole 
history of the Sujjervisors is very 
graphically given in Hunter’s Annals 
<y'Mural Bengal, 

* < Patta/ a term we so often use, 


is the written lease or note of the 
terms of holding rent payment and 
other particulars, drawn up, of 
course, in the vernacular. 
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redress his present grievances, but to secur 
11 further invasions of ?iis pro^yertij 
At the time of the Permanent Settlement also, the Coui*t 
of Directors wrote (lyg^) regarding ‘the difficulty of pro¬ 
viding for an equitable adjustment and collection of the 
rents payable by the raiyats! They hoped that in time 
every one would learn his own interest, and that things 
would then be managed by consent, without ‘ interference of ^ 
authority/ ‘ But as so great a change,’ they said, ‘ can only 
be gradual; the interference of Government may, for a con¬ 
siderable period, be necessary to prevent the landholders, 
from making use of their own permanent possession for the 
purpose of exaction and oppression and while we 

disclaim any interference with respect to the situation of 
the Taiyotdy or the suras paid by them, with any view to an 
addition of revenue to ourselves, we expressly reserve the 
right wlMi clearly belongs to us as sovereigns^ of inter- 
2>08ing our autlwrity in making from time to time all such 
regnlaitons as may be necessary to prevent the raiyats 
being improperly disturbed in their possession or loaded 
with unwarrantable exactions/ After adding that it was a 
maxim of the Mughal Government that a raiyat, duly pay¬ 
ing his rent (revenue) could not be dispossessed, they say: 

‘ This necessarily supposes that there were some measures 
and limits by which the rent could be defined, and that it 
was not left to the arbitrary determination of the Zaminddr 
. . . and in point of fact the original amount seems to have 
been annually ascertained and fixed by the act of the 
sovereign-’ 

It will be enough to add to these orders, the declaration 
of Regulation I of 1793 (Section 8, cl. 1): ‘ It being the duty 


^ All this, be it observed, is per¬ 
fectly consistent with a legal and 
authoritative revision of the assess¬ 
ment, even if the raiyat was re¬ 
garded as practically o\mer of his 
holding. No increase is to be 
allowed beyond the rent lawfully 
claimable for the time being, i, e. 
according to the Government assess¬ 


ment, which does not change ex¬ 
cept at considerable intervals— 
twenty or thirty years or whatever 
period is fixed. The worst nativo 
Governments often alh^red the as¬ 
sessment annually, but our Govern¬ 
ment would never have done that— 
apart from any ideas of permanency 
afterwards evolved. 
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hf^^iiling Power to protect all classes . . . the Go’v 
mJ in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, 
enact such Regulations as he may think necessaiy for the 
protection and welfare of the dependent taluqdte/* raiyatsy 
and other cultivators of the soil; and no Zaminddr, &c., shall 
be entitled, on this account to make any objection to the 
discharge of the fixed assessment which they have re¬ 
spectively agreed to pay/ As to the general effect of the 
Regulation VIII of 1793 on the relative lights of landlord 
and raiyat, as recognized by the Proclamation and Buies of 
Settlement, I do not think it necessary to do more than to 
refer to the judgments delivered by the High Court of 
Bengal in the ‘Great Rent Case* in 1865. An excellent 
summary of the judgments, as far as they concern this par¬ 
ticular point, will be found in a convenient foim in the 
Tagore Lectures for 1875 ^ It is of comparatively little 
interest, however, to quote further examples of general 
declarations; one thing is certain, viz. that these declara¬ 
tions give ample authority for legislation whenever it is 
required. A more important question is—what actual^nd 
practical provisions were made for protecting tenants ? It 
will bo found that the fimt enactments were in fact 
nugatory and futile, and that this result was due partly to 
their inherent inadequacy, and partly to their being 
counteracted by other rules which, from a fear of loss to 
the Treasury and to the landlords, were afterwards 
gradually enacted to facilitate the recovery of rents. 


§ 3. Impossihility of an unalterable Merit for Tenants 
generally. 

Though protection to the raiyat was thought of, his 
actual rights and position, as they emerged at the end of 
the troublous history of Bengal previous to 1765, were so 
uncertain that to devise securities without making a full 


^ See Phillips, pp. 312-^15. 
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iquiry was an almost hopeless task. But in any 
"case^ it would have been impossible for the framers of the 
Regulations to adopt any such remedy as prohibiting the 
enhancement of rents generally. On the other hand, they 
were not prepared with any rules to say when an increase 
should take place, and when not h 

It is clear that Mr. Shore never thought that rents were 
to be fixed for ever, but that definite rules must be 
found out by which they could be fixed legally and justly 
from time to time. 


‘ It is evident that in a country where discretion has so long 
been the measure of exaction, where the qualities of the soil and 
the nature of tfie produce mggest the rates of the I'cnts . . . and 
where endless and often coiitradictoiy customs subsist in the 
same district and village, the task (of defining rights and 
tenures) must be nearly impossible. I do not observe, in the 
correspondence of the Collector (of Riijshahl), any specific rules 
for the security of the raiyata I well know the difficulty of 
making them, but some must be established. The great point 
required is to determine what is, and what is not, oppression, 
that justice may be impartially administered according to fixed 
lilies, , . , Until the varkihle rules adopted in adjusting the 
vent of the raiyats are simplified and rendered more definite, 
no solid improvement can be expected,’ &c.^ 


In his minute replying to Shore^s minute (from which 
the above has been taken), Lord Cornwallis disposed of the 
difficulty by observing that if Government fixed its demand 
on the Zaminddr, he had ‘ little doubt that the landholders 


* lathe minute of iSth June, 1789, 
Mr. Shore siiicl: ‘ I have admitted 
. . . the right of the Government to 
interfere in regulating the assess¬ 
ment upon the raiyats, but I object 
to the policy and propriety of this 
interference without evident neces¬ 
sity. When a Zamindar has re¬ 
fused or evaded the execution of the 
orders . , . the interferenoo of the 
(Collector may be expedient. The 
mgulation of the rents of the raiyats 
is projmrly a transaction betwetm 
tho Zaminddr and landlord and his 


tenants, and not of Govemmout. 
Where rates exist, or the colhKjtions 
are made by any pemianemt rules, 
the interference of the Collector 
would be unnecessary. Where the 
reverse is the case he would find it 
difficult to adjust them.’ 

® Shore's minute as quoted by 
Dr. Field, pp, 492-493. It is worth 
w'hile to refer to the Fifth Report^ i. 
p. i6a, and read the account of the 
fixing of raiyats’ rentj^ as detailed by 
Mr. Shore in his rainuteXJune, 1789), 

§§ 390 404. 
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thout difficulty, be made to gi-ant pattas 
upon the principles proposed by Mr. Shore. . . . The 
value of the p7vdv<€e of the land is ivell known to the pro¬ 
prietor or his officers, and to the raiyat who cultivates it, 
and is a standard which can always be resorted to by both 
parti os for fixing equitable rates. Further on he draWvS a clear 
distinction between raising rents and exacting arbitrary 
cesses. And he speaks of establishing such rules *as shall 
oblige the proprietors of the soil and the raiyat.... to come 
to a fair adjustment of the rates to be paid for the different 
kinds of lands or produce;’ and still further, Lord Corn- 
Wallis remarked that *the rents of the estate can only be 
raised by inducing the raiyats to cultivate the more valuable 
articles of produce, and to clear the extensive tracts of waste 
land which are to be found in almost every Zamindari in 
Bengal h’ 


§ 4. Reference to an ‘estallished Parga'tm Rate ' 

Still, the early Regulations often speak as if disputes 
about rent-rates could always be settled with reference to 
some known and recorded standard called the ‘pargana 
rate/ preserved in the old kdnungo accounts. 

It is no doubt easy to quote passages showing that 
Hastings and others had exaggerated ideas of the value ot 
such old accounts^. But as to there being any real ^par- 
gana rate ’ (other than the traditional assessment of Akbar, 
&c.), Mr. Shore remarked^;— 

^ At present no uniformity whatever is obseiwed in the clO' 
mands upon the raiyats. The rates not only vary in the 
different collectorships, but in ihe^parganas composing them, in 
the 'Village, and in the lands of the same village, and the total 
exacted far exceeds the rates of Todar Mai.’ 

The same minute (and others) abound in exposures of 

* It was confidently expected that ^ See, for instance, Field, at pp. 
to avoid law-suits the parties would 4B3 4. 

volmUarily ajTrec about rents (.see Fifth * Minute of June, 1789, § aig. 

Keportr i. p. 34 at the bottom). 
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dessness of the times; how the despotic authority 
plundered the Zamind^rs and left them to pivmder the 
raiyats in turn. 

But, granted that all this was wrong, and therefore not 
to be appealed to as justifying arbitrary rent-rates, the 
remedy was certainly not to pretend that every one ought 
to go back to the rate of the last regular assessment (Todar 
Mai’s or any other), and never depaH from that. 

In 1812, Mr. H. Colebrooke, discussing in a minute 
(ist May, 1812) the evils that resulted from the Regula-^ 
tions, wrote regarding the ‘pargana rate’ that it was 
h^if/ppoml by the Regulations that the proportion of annual 
produce in money or kind, constituting the revenue 
demand, could, with certainty, be ascertained. There was, 
however, ‘reason to presume that the pargana rates are 
become very uncertain.’ Mr. Colebrooke had sat in the 
Sadr Diw^ni ’Ad^lat (highest Court of Civil Law), and 
declared that in cases favourably circumstanced for 
inquiry, ‘the most patient inquiry, conducted by a very 
intelligent public officer,’ fadled, to elicit any vide of ad- 
Justment. In Benares it had been found possible to refer 
to a table of rates of 1187 (Fasli era). In the 24-Per- 
gunnahs the Courts had been able to support claims to 
I'efer to the last general measurement undertaken under 
the authority of Government before the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. Other instances may exist, but they ai’e few; and 
the position, as a general one, was unquestionably true, 
that there was no evidence of any pennanent rates and 
mages of peerganas which could be appealed to. 

Indeed the absence of any definite and unchanging stan¬ 
dard of rent or revenue-rate was remarked some years 
before Mr. Shore’s time. As eaily as i 77 ^> WaiTen Hastings 
(in replying to a minute of Francis’s) had written^:— 

‘ The ancient . . . distribution of the land-rent, which was 
formed about two hundred and twenty years ago, has long since 
ceased to serve as a rule. Under the old Government, this dis^ 


Quoted by Field, p. 4^3* 
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WBB annually corrected by the accounts whicl _ 
and other collectors of the revenue were bound to 
deliver into the office of the Jcdmingos or King’s registers, of 
tlie increased or diminished rents of the lands and of the 
amount of their receipts, but the neglect of these institutions, 
the wars and revolutions which have since happened in Bengal, 

. . . the increase of cultivation in some parts of the province 
and the decrease in others, . . . have totally changed the face 
of the country, and rendered the tumdr rent-roll a mere object of 
cunodty. The land-tax has therefore been collected for these 
twenty years past, on a conjectural valuation of the land, formed 
by the amount of the receipts of former years, and the opinions 
of officers of the revenue, and the assessment has, accordingly, 
been altered almost evei-y year/ 


§ 5. But even if * Pargana Rates * had been reliahle^ 
they were never uruilterahle. 

But, even if we assume that ‘ pargana rates * could be 
reliably ascertained, what was there to bind the Zaminddrs 
never to enhance on those of a given date ? The rates 
(become the landlord’s rents) were originally the revenue 
rates payable to the State, and after the full proof given \ 
I have no occasion to repeat that it was perfectly ‘legal' 
or customary to revise them periodically. Let us, however, 
be quite clear on the subject. 

Let us suppose that there never had been any official 
ZamindArs, and that the ruling power continued to deal 
direct with the villagers. No one will question, for a 
moment, that under such a state of things, the cultivators 
of the village were, in some degree or sense, proprietors of 
their holdings. In some villages there would, no doubt, 
have been a group of persons claiming a higher position 
than the rest; they were the descendants of the original 
founders, or the descendants of the person to whom the 
IldjA had granted the village in ‘ birt,’ and these persons 
would cei*tainly have a position which it is no stretch of 
language to call ‘proprietary/ Under them would be a 

* See Bk. I. Chap. V. pp. 277 280, and Bk. II. Chap. I. p. 416. 
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residents and privileged persons (qadimi rai^ 
second rank, who acknowledged that they were not 
equal to the first, but probably paid no more for their land, 
and were certainly not ejectable at pleasure. Besides those 
there would be tenants from other places. 

Which of these classes of village cultivators would have 
reasonably expected that his payment to the State would 
never be altered, and that there really was in each 
‘pargana’ a series of rates for diffei’ent kinds of soil, 
or different degrees of value in the holdings—rates 
which no power could lawfully, and at proper intervals, 
raise 1 

Obviously even the highest class in the village, would have, 
from time to time, to submit to the Government raising the 
rates either by assessment or by imposition of ab wdb; the 
second privileged class would expect the same; while 
casual tenants would not, under any conceivable policy, be 
exempt from being asked to pay more. Not only did the 
exigencies of the State vary, but when money rates were 
paid, it is obvious that as coinage became more plentiful, 
the value of the money decreased, and revision became a 
matter of necessity. 

When, in the course of events, these State payments 
became the landlord’s rents, some similar power of 
periodical revision (however limited on equitable grounds 
and with reference to all the circumstances) must, in 
i*eaBon, have been intended 

It is perfectly true that people spoke about ^ pargana 
rates,* but that merely meant, that a ratey as fixed at the 
last authoritative amessmenty was kumon, a'tid was the 
8 tanda7'd\ and what the people who appealed to that, 
desired was, mt that under no circumstances should these 
rates be inci*eased, but that they should not be increased 
arbitrarily and without mercy, at the will of the tax- 
collector in the shape of abwdb and extra imposts. In 


* Le. in the express absence of any —that as the landlord was given a 
declaration—the economic results of fixed revenue-liability, so were all 
which would have been portentous tenants given a fixed rent-liability. 
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f(ractice, there was no uniform standard of 
r^but if there had been, it would have been admittedly 
absurd to compel the landlords to go back in all cases 
to an old standard of assessment, and never advance 
beyond that, no matter what the increase in value of 
the produce, or of the land itself. 

It is quite certain that, from the first, under the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement Kegulations, the Zamindte did raise their 
rents, and Government, though (as already shown) willing 
to protect the raiyats, if they had only known any means 
of doing so, never contemplated that rents should remain 
unalterable in all cases: and, therefore, they never issued 
orders to prevent change. In iS 12 the Court of Directors 
wrote to Bengal, that the Permanent Settlement had 
‘secured to the proprietors of estates the whole advantage 
of a rise in their rental.’ It is ceHain also that from the 
time of Lord Cornwallis onwards, a rise in the rental, 
not only by cultivating waste but by raising the ‘ nirkh- 
bandi,’ was contemplated; nor was this aifected by the 
prohibition of illegal eesees, which was then thought the 
main precaution to be taken h 

The Courts of Justice never appear to have had it dis¬ 
puted before them, that there was any general prohibition 
against enhancement, though of course there were specific 
cases of right arising hum ancient grant or from the 
fact of an invariable rent having been paid for so long that 
it gave rise to a prescription in the special case. The 
Priv^ Council has always held ‘ that the right to enhance is 
presumable until the contrary is shown 

And, even if it were conceivable that there should have 
been so extensive a prohibition merely implied or intended 


' Dr. Field (p, 533, § aSi) has 
fully disposed of the argument that 
raiyats’ rents were Intended to be 
fixed for all time, based on the fact 
that in the arrangements of 177a 
made tcith farmers, they were told to 
take only the ‘jama’ fixed on the 
miyats the year before. The Zamin- 
dto’ qabuliyats or Settlement agree¬ 
ments only bound them not to take 


abwiibs or cesses. And if the 
cetmial Settlement agreements had 
stipulated anything more, such 
stipulations would be oveiTidden 
by tbo express words of the Regula¬ 
tion VTII of 1793, enacted whoa the 
decennial Settlement was converted 
into a permanent one. 

^ See eases (luoted by BTeld, 
P- 556. 
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rhero expressed, circumstances would soon • 

6 red its maintenance impossible. Remembering what 
a large part of Bengal was waste, and how rapidly new land 
was brought under the plough, it was to be expected that 
new rates of rent would arise; and as population increased 
and competition for land arose, those new rates would be 
higher tlian the old ones. Again, when an estate was sold 
for arrears (as was frequently the ease), the existing leases 
were all voided, except certain specified ones, and there¬ 
fore the purchasers would make new tencos with the 
tenants, and rents would be raised to the level of the 
higher rates ‘ prevailing ’ from the cause first mentioned ^ 

* Now,’ says Dr. Field, ‘if one-half of Bengal was waste 
in 1793, and could therefore be let by the ZaminclArs upon 
then- own terms, and if half of the landed property in Bengal 
changed hands between 1793 and 1815, under a law which 
authorized the purchasers to avoid previous engagements, 
it was easy to see that the majority of the raiyats were, in 
the matter of rents, subjected to the uncontrolled will of 
their landlords, and the * prevailing rate of rent being thus 
raised, there was little difficulty in enhancing the rents of 
the remaining raiyats up to the same level 


§ 6. Summary of the Argument 

It has sometimes been asserted that it was the declared 
intention of the Regulations that no raiyat should be made 
to pay more than ‘ pargana rates of 1793*’ 

There is no doubt a great deal of uncertainty in the State 
papers preceding the Regulations; it is possible to pick 
out phrases j&om which some writers could be argued to 
suppose that every raiyat was to be protected for ever in 
paying a rate ascertained and fixed in a patta at the time 
of Settlement; but it is equally easy to show that what was 
really meant was, that the rates fixed by lawful authority, 

* Cojupare Maine, Early History of succeeding the Permanent Settle- 
Institutions, p, 184, and Hunter’s ment ohe-liaU* the cstateswore sold, 
i 57 ^ 5 . In twenty-two years ® Field, p. 559. 
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according to arbitrary exaction, should be^ 
or by what rule fixed was never determined), and that 
these rates could only be departed from by a consent which 
altered the mode of cultivation, and also by the increase of 
land under cultivation. 

I may briefly also summarize the reasons why it could 
not have been intended by any one (as it certainly was 
never declared by any Eegulation) that all raiyats’ rents 
were to be absolutely invariable :—- 

(i) that no class of raiyata (except of course those who 
had special grants) was ever exempt from having 
the revenue periodically raised by State authority 
from time to time, even when there was no question 
that the raiyat was the practical owner of his hold¬ 
ing; and when Government limited its demand on 
the middleman it did not follow that the revision of 
the raiyat’s rent was also foregone, unless it was 
specifically so provided, which it never was^ ; 


(2) that no such thing as a pargana rate, fixed for all 

time, existed, but only a rate from time to time 
fixed by authority; 

(3) that the change in the value of money and ,of pro¬ 

duce, the gradual change of circumstances whereby, 
as population increased (under a peaceful rule), 
tenants would become more abundant and begin to 
compete for land,—all tend to produce a state of 
things in which an unchangeable rent for all classes 
is a practical impossibility; 

(4) that the very fact that some raiyats held ‘muqarrari ’ 

or fixed rate leases, showed that a fixed rent was 
the exception, not the rule; 


* Indeed, exactly the contrary. 
The preamble to Regulation XLV of 
1793 expressly states that the rai¬ 
yats were bound to pay a proportion 
of the annual produce of every bigh^ 
of laud (in money or kind according 
to custom' , and that the Govern- 
inont fixed a demand on the pro¬ 
prietor of every estate, and left him 


to ‘ appropriate to his own use the 
difference between the said pro¬ 
portion ' and the fixed demand. 
The whole preamble would have no 
point if it wore not that the ‘ pro¬ 
portion ' payable by the raiyat had 
not been (in the absence of express 
grant) liable to be fixed from time 
to time on periodical revisions. 


WHlST/f^ 
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oven if some of the old village cultivatoi’s were 
specially entitled to considei*ation, all raiyats were 
not, by custom, on the same footing; 

(6) that considering the enormous areas of waste that in 
time would be brought under cultivation, the tenants 
who undeitook it, could not be on any other foot¬ 
ing than that which depended on contract, and these 
would, in time, become a very large class ; 


(7) rents in kind are still common, especially in Bih^r, 
and in the nature of things, these would really^ if 
not nominally, increase, and could not escape being 
converted into money rents in time. In short, when 
the value of produce increased, and the money com¬ 
mutation took place, and when the cultivation of 
new land called for a reassessment, the ‘nirkb- 
bandi ’ or often appealed to list of ‘ pargana rates ’ 
would necessarily rise (see Field, page 546). 


§ 7. Actual Frouisions in ReguloMon VIII of 1793 
regarding Rent. 

The features of the Permanent Settlement law, as stereo¬ 
typed in Regulation YIII of 1793, have already been stated, 
and at p. 433,1 expressly reserved the provisions relating 
to tenants. Let us now consider them briefly. 

The Regulation notices that there are persons caUed 
taluqddrs or * muqarraridars ’ (on grant of fixed rent), &c. 

Some of these, as I have explained, wei'e recognized as pro¬ 
prietors and were settled with independently. With such 
we are not now concerned. The others then remained * de¬ 
pendent * or holding ‘ tenures * under the proprietors ; but if Section 49* 
they had held at a fixed rent for more than tw^elve years, 
or if their grant or title-deed showed a fixed rent, then these 
tenures were ‘ not liable to be assessed with any increase' 

(unless the Zammd^ri w^as held by Government or let in 
farm). And in any case these ‘ dependent * tenures were not Section 5a 
to be enhanced, except upon proof that it was the custom of 
the district or the special condition under which the tenure 

8 B 2, 
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was created. A certain provision was also made for one 
other class—the old resident (or khndkdsht) raiyats. Their 
existing terms of holding could not be interfered with 
(except on proof of fraud in the title), and the right to raise 
these rents was limited to oases— 

(i) where the rent paid within the previous three years 
had fallen below the nirkh or rate of the pargana, 
according to the kanungo's lists *; 

(a) upon a general measurement of the pargana for the 
purpose of equalizing and correcting the assessment. 
(This did not apply to Bihar, where rents in kind are 
taken ^.) 

Then comes a provision about the ‘ remaining lands,’— 
i. e. all that are not of the classes just named. These 
lands are to bo let^ under the prescribed restrictions, in 
Seofcion 53. whatever manner the ZamindAr may think fit. The ‘ pre¬ 
scribed restrictions,^ as stated in the Regulation, are, that 
persons appointed to collect rents are to get authority by 
a written ‘’amlndma ^ ^; that all cesses (abwilb, mAthaut, 


* These, as I remarked, were 
often incorrect, sinoo tho iiTegalari- 
ties of many years would either 
hAvo resulted in arbitrary and 
various rates, or else in some old 
rates being continued, which could 
not bo expected to lost for over 
without revision. It was the want 
qf any rule for getting equi table and 
corrcKit rent-rates that led to all the 
trouble. Mr. Shore observes ; ‘ In 
every district in Bengal, whore tlie 
licence of exaction has not super¬ 
seded all rule, the ir<inta of land are 
regulated by known rates called 

** nirldi ” (and the list of these par- 
gaua rates is the ** nirkh-bandi ”)• 
These rates are formed with respect 
to. the produce of tho land, at so 
much per bighit. Some soil pro¬ 
duces two cixitps in the year of 
difftirent species ; some three. The 
more profitable articles, such as the 
mulbtirry plant, betel-leaf, tobacco, 
sugarcane, and others, render tho 
value of tlie land proportionately 
great. These ratta must have been 
fixed upon a measurement of the 
land.’ And he might have added, 


must have varied from period to 
period according as tho money vnJ ue 
rose, and according to other circum¬ 
stances. 

* In 1789, Mr. Harington gave a 
full statement of the arguments pro 
and con as to enacting that the * per¬ 
manent raiyafcs' should bo entitled 
to hold for over at fixed rents 
(Harington, iii. pp. 461-463). He 
incommended, as the result, that 
for the decennial settlement, the 
proprietorH should be obliged to fix, 
during the first three years, a rent 
which vffis to hold good for the re¬ 
maining seven. When tho decen¬ 
nial settlement was made i)er- 
manent the protection given to the 
permanent tenants was that stated 
in the text, which is perhaps not 
very definite or satisfactory, for 
there is nothing to show how often 
tho ‘genei*al measurement' might 
have come round. But an absolute 
fixity of rent and tenure is no%vhere 
conceded, unless proved to have 
been acquired by grant or by pre¬ 
scription. 

* 80 that the raiyat may know 
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&c,) are to be consolidated with the substami^ 
in one sum; that no ne^v cesses are to be im¬ 
posed. Whore it was the custom to vary the terms of 
holding for lands according to the ‘ articles produced 
thereon/ this was allowed to be done, the law, however, 
^€X2^cti/ng that the parties (specifying both landlord and 
tenant) wovld Jhid it for their mutual advantage * to enter 
into agreements for a specified sum, for a certain quantity 
of land. All rents were to be specifically stated in pottos 
or written leases (and details are given as to how this was 
to be done); forms of were to be prepared and get 

the CoUeetor’s approval, and be given out to the raiyata ; 
leases existing at time of assessment, unexpired, and not 
contrary to anything in the Kegulation, nor collusive nor 
fraudulent, were to hold good till expiry. Accounts were 
to be kept by patwdris, &c.; receipts for rent were to be 
given; rents of persons who absconded were not to be 
demanded from those that remained (called ndjdi pay¬ 
ments). lastalraenta of rent were to be fixed with due 
regard to seasons of reaping and selling the produce. 

These were the only ‘restrictions' on the Zaminddr 
‘letting' his ‘remaining lands’ in any way he pleased. 
But there was a restriction imposed on the other side. For 
fear that ZamindArs should be too liberal, or rather too 
eager to get rid of trouble, by granting away their estates 
on long leases, and so disabling themselves from meeting 
the Government demand, another Eeguiation, passed at the 
same time (XLIV of 1793), prohibited pattas being issued 
for more than ten years. It is obvious that such a pro¬ 
vision contemplated a periodic increase of rents, which 
might be foregone for ten years, but not for more, or it has 


no meaning * 


who ho was paying to, and not be ^ Mr. Field has given a number 
tricked into handing over his rents of authorities (p, 523 et wq.) sUow- 
te some one who could not discharge ing that this was tho meaning of 
.him legally. the Regulations. 
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§ 8. Eviction, 

It also follows from these provisions that the question of 
eviction of tenants was imdetennined. The tenure-holders 
(taluqdto and others similar) were of course not liable to 
he dispossessed. And the resident raiyats were protected 
to a limited extent. But nothing is said about other 
tenants; if they Avould not agree to the terms offered, and 
were not holding under an unexpired lease, there was 
nothing to prevent their being removed. Probably in 
t793 demand for tenants was so great (see p. 610 
ante), that it was not thought likely that the Zammddr 
would evict many; he would he only too glad to keep 
them. However this may be, there is no provision in the 
early law on the subject, except as above indicated. When 
once the idea of the Zamind^r being landlord, in the Eng¬ 
lish sense, became familiar, it was not surprising that 
people should begin to talk of the ‘ inherent privilege of 
giving him (the tenant) due warning to quith’ 


§ 9. Genetxil Conclusion, 

I cannot here forbear extracting Dr. Fields just and 
lucid summing up of the discussions and orders which 
preceded the Settlement, giving the result of Mr. Shore’s 
and Lord Cornwallis’ minutes and the orders of the Home 
Government. He says ^- 

‘ It will be clear to any unprejudiced person that the Direc¬ 
tors, and those who, under their authority,, conducted the 
Government of Bengal, were well aware of the indefinite rela¬ 
tions which sul)sisted between Zamhiddrs and raiyats, were 
well apprized of the uncertain nature of the rights of the culti¬ 
vators of the soil®; that practically nothing effectual had been 

* See, for instance, the corre- provisions of Lord Cornwallis* Code, 
spendonce quoted by Dr. Field (p, no rights at all.* 

531), and Land Tenure^ by a Ctrihaw, * Page 503, § aSi. 

p. 104—* In point of law and fact, ’ Uncertain, in the first place (I 

the raiyats can claim [that is, ordi- may repeat), Wause all village cul- 
nary tenants can claim], imder the tiorators were not originally on an 
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N^lr 

jfflits arid. 


tween 1765 and 1790 to define or adjust the rights j 
[myments to be made by the raiyats . . . that Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Shore were of opinion that these rights and payments 
should be defined and adjusted before the Government limited 
its own demands upon the ZamfndArs and settled for ever the 
amount of revenue payable by them ; that it was admitted on 
all hands that up to 1790 thei*e were not sufficient materials 
for this definition and adjustment; that Lord Cornwallis was 
sanguine that the combined effects of the limitation and per¬ 
manent Settlement of the State demand, and of the patta 
regulations, would have the ultimate effect of adjusting the 
relations between the Zuminddrs and tlie raiyats . . . ; tliat the 
Court of Directors adopted Lord Cornwallis' views, and instead 
of directing the rights of the cultivators of the soil to be ascer¬ 
tained, adjusted, and defined once for aU \ contented themselves 
with reserving a general right to interfere afterwards^ if these 
expectations and those of Lord Cornwallis should be disap¬ 
pointed, and such interference should be found necessary for 
the protection and welfare of the raiyats. Any unbiassed indi¬ 
vidual who will read the wffiole of the papers must be satisfied 
that both Lord Cornwallis arid the Court of Directors acted to 
the best of their judgment and entertained a veiy honest belief 
that (a) the elimination of the element of uncertainty by the 
permanent fixing of the Government demand, (&) the mutual 
interests of the parties, and (c) the enforcement of the rules as 
to pattaSf would together operate to assure and improve the 
condition of the raiyats.’ 


equal footing. Some were certainly 
originally proprietors, others only 
privileged helpmates (I will not cail 
them tenants) of these proprietors ; 
others equally clearly only casual 
cultivators, but who, from lapse of 
time or other circumstances, had 
even then great claims to con¬ 
sideration, ‘Uncertain/ in the 
next place, because rights get irre¬ 
trievably abandoned, changed, and 
lost, in the lapse of years, and the 
confusion caused by two centuries 
of doubtful government; and at 


best it is * uncertain,' whether the 
original right, whatever it was, had 
not been, in a great many cases, 
thoroughly and really lost. 

' A tank which indispensably ne¬ 
cessitated a survey and a SeUlenient 
staff to discover and record rights. 
How impossible such a work seemed 
in 1789 I have already I'emarked* 
Tlie power of doing it was not 
discovered till i8aa, when a new 
epoch of land administration com¬ 
menced. 
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§ lo. Result of the Regulation Law. 

It will now be amply cleax’ that there was neither law 
nor custom by which even the old resident cultivators 
of a village, and still less other tenants, could expect 
to go on from decade to decade without any increase 
in their revenue (now become rent) payment. It was also 
in the nature of things that tenants on waste land and 
tenants oflering themselves and willing to compete for 
available holdings, should hold at variable rates of rent 
fixed by contract and mutual understanding; and, finally, 
the Regulations prescribed nothing as to any principle of 
rent enhancement, because the information on which differ¬ 
ent classes of tenants and them privileges could be distin¬ 
guished and formulated, was wholly wanting. 

‘ The necessary and natural result,’ says Dr. Field,— 


‘ was that for all things for which the legislature did not make 
provision, the new course of things under British rule created 
a practice and an usage which adjusted and regulated those 
relations T^dth which Government did not concern itself to 
interfere ; and a common law (i. e. unwritten usage and prac¬ 
tice) came into existence which was largely compounded of the 
ideas of the ruling race, to wliich practical operation was given 
by a strong executive and by means of the Courts of Justice/ 


Section III.— Progress of the Tenant-law from 
1793 ™ 1859. 

§ I, The ^Patta' Rules. 

The first disappointment experienced was the failure of 
the attempt to enforce the issue of written leases for all 
tenancies, to which I have alluded'. Some tenants, who 
regarded themselves as really or originally proprietors of 
their holdings, refused (and very naturally) to take a lease 
for fear of its being an admission of a lowei* status on their 
part, implying that their right and title was derived from 

' See p. 639 ante. 
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or of the patta, that it was terminable (the 
I be granted for more than ten years), and that the 
rent-rate was liable to alteration. Many of the tenants also, 
feared the pattaa as means of extortion, and refused to take 
themb The earlier Regulations supposed that if pattm 
were required, the parties would agre^ as to the rates, and 
yet nothing was said as to what was to happen when pattas 
existing \ot those first granted) expired. Regulation IV of 
1794 attempted further legislation. Disputes as to rates 
were to be settled in the Civil Court, with reference to 
' rates established in the pargana for lands of the same 
description and quality.’ This applied both to existing 
tenancies and to new ones; the ‘ pargana rate ’ was not to be 
exceeded The facts about the pargana rates have already 
been stated (see §§ 4, 5, p, 6 a,o), It was provided also 
that, if people did not take pattas, the landlord might post 
up at his office a list of rates, and oflfer pattas at those rates, 
and that then he might reqover by suit or distraint at such 
rates. ‘ Thus,’ says Dr. Field, ‘ the Zamfnddrs were enabled 
to claim any rates they pleased, and to distrain for rent at 
those rates, and to put on the raiyats the onus of proving 
that the rates so claimed were not the “ established” rates 
These suits, moreover, became numerous, and so swamped 
the Courts, that the Zammddrs in turn suffered, as they 
could not get decrees for rent really due. 


§ 2. ' HaftamJ" 

The next step taken, therefore, was to facilitate the 
recovery of rents by improving the law of distraint Re- 


* They feored that they would be 
bound to pay for the whole land 
specified, even if crops failed, or 
cattle died. 

* Field, p. 563. The rate might 
easily be raisK d by getting tenants 
to take some private land of the 
Zanilndfir’s at high rates, which 
wore then appealed to as examples 
hy which to raise the average rates 
of the whole neighbourhood {Land 
Tenure by a Civtliar^, 


* In i8ir the Collector of lUj* 
shdhi reported that the Regulations 
had then been in force eighteen 
years, and that as to jnjitas and their 
coun^rparta {qodniUycUs) 'these are 
as few now as ever.' He attributed 
this to the fact that the rights of 
raiyats had never been defined, and 
that those who claimed a ceitain 
status refus<?d pattas for fear of com¬ 
promising their claim. The letter is 
given in detail by Field, pp. 565-^66. 
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!n VII of 1799, popularly known as ‘ Q^lntin h^tam' 
Regulation) ^ recites that the revenue collections 
had suffered because the landlords could not readily get in 
their rents, particulai-ly when the land was sub-rented and 
the crop not in the immediate possession of the raiyat 
The law empowered landholders and farmers to delegate 
the power of disti'aint to their collecting agents; distraint 
might be exercised without sending notice to any Court or 
public officer, and included crops and cattle and personal 
effects; tools of tradesmen wore, indeed, exempt, but 
ploughs and seed-grain and plough cattle were only exempt 
if other property could be found; and as the distrainer was 
the judge of this, the exemption was a dead letter. No 
written demand was required before distraint, except in the 
case where the tenant had no written specification of the 
exact time when his instalment fell due. After the dis¬ 
traint was made, notice was to be given of sale; if the 
arr-ear was not at once paid, and if the tenant absconded or 
was othei'W'iBe absent, then a list of the property was sent 
to the nearest official who had power to hold a sale, and the 
law only requked five cleai* days between notice and sale. 
The tenant must either pay or find security to institute a 
suit to test the rent and to pay whatever the Court decreed 
with interest. 

It was stated that tenants sometimes delayed proceedings 
by making unfounded (criminal) complaints of misfeasance 
and abuses in attachment. Magistrates were to repress 


* Tho * haftam * was followed, in 
i8ra, by < panjam,' or Kegulation 
fifth (of which presently); tho 
peasantry of to-day attribute all 
their misfortunes to ‘ panjam * and 
*■ haftam 

* See Fifth i, pp. 76, 77. 

In Feb. i8oa the Collector of Mid- 
nap<jre reported that ‘complaints 
were very general among the Zamin- 
d^rs , . . they had not the same 
powers over their tenants which 
Government exercised over tliem. 
It was notorious that many of them 
had large arrears of rent due 


them which they were utterly un¬ 
able to recover;, while Govei*nment 
w^as selling their lands for arrears 
of assessment. . . Farmers and in¬ 
ter mediate tenants weiv till lately 
able to withhold their rents with 
impunity, and to set the authority 
of their landlords at defiance. 
Landholders had no direct control 
over them ; they could not proceed 
against them, except through the 
Courts of Justice, and the ends of 
substantial justice wore dofoatt^d by 
delays and costs of suit,' 
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fine the complainant if his case appeared vl_ 

other provisions were added. Practically this 
meant that no one, unfamiliar with new Courts and new 
procedure, would venture to bring a complaint, for fear of 
his powerful adversary making out that it was a vexatious 
one. 

There were other provisions regarding the an*ost of per¬ 
sons intending to abscond, and authorizing the seizure of 
tenures and farms in arrears, the landlord managing them 
direct, and ultimately putting up the title to sale if the 
management failed to realize the arrear. When default 
occurred in the case of a lease-holder or tenant * having a 
l ight of occupancy, only so long as a certain rent . . * was 
paid without any right of property or transferable pos¬ 
session ' the landlord was to have the right of evicting the 
defaulter. No application to a Court was needed, but 
farmers, proprietom, &c., were responsible for any act ex¬ 
ceeding their powers. The Kegulation stated that it was 
not intended to limit or define rights of any class, but to 
point out in what manner defaulting tenants might be 
made to pay, leaving them to recover their rights, if in¬ 
fringed, with full costs and damages, in the established 
Courts of Justice. 

It was stated that ‘ in all other instances the Courts of 
Justice will determine the rights of every description of 
landholder and tenant . . . whether ascertainable from 
written engagements, defined by law, or dependent on 
custom.* Nothing in the Eegulation took away the power 
of landlords to ‘summon, and if necessary»compel, the 
attendance of tenants for the adjustment of their rents, or 
any other just purpose.’ 

No doubt this law was passed in the bond fide belief 
that tenants were in fault, that the hands of the landlord 
needed strengthening, and that his power would be exer¬ 
cised fairly, and that the Courts would give relief if 
needed. But when it is recollected how impossible it was 
for the poor and ignorant to apply to distant Courts 
under a new and strange procedure, which took an immense 
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a Berious difficulty to people who wantrow 
fields;—when it was further recollected that such 
a law could not fail to bo abused, it is difficult to read its 
monstrous provisions without indignation. 

That this law produced the most evil results goes almost 
without saying h 


§ 3. Froposala for Relief, 

In 1811, the evils produced were remarked on by the 
Board of Commissioners at homo, and in India the Govern¬ 
ment issued a circular of inquiry, which still shows a spirit 
of belief that complaints were exaggerated, and that if rents 
were not collected regularly, there would be a heavy accu¬ 
mulation of arrears of Government revenue. Among the 
opinions elicited, Mr. H, Colebrooke’s was among the most 
valuable. Other officers followed suit. Having clearly 
pointed out that the remedy of appeal to the Courts was, 
in the case of poor people, quite inefficient—‘ many of the 
rules designed for the protection of the raiyats having been 
perverted into engines for their destruction,—it was urged 
that definition of rights should be undertaken, and that if 
people had no rights they should be told so. 

The abolition of the local native offices of kSndngo and 
patwiri during the first years, was appealed to as faci¬ 
litating the destruction of rights; but this may be doubted. 
The village accountant is of no nse if the whole system of 
village organization has perished. And the district ac¬ 
countant can be of no use under a system where there is 
no public control of the details of revenue collection, but 
where the landlords pay their lump sums into the Col¬ 
lector’s treasury direct. Both officers naturally became 
mere servants of the Zammd^, and therefore they had 
been abolished. This step was taken because it was found 
that the formal records which they still prepared were use¬ 
less ; in some cases these were altogether neglected; in 

* Thos<3 desirom of some details may read the quotation from Official 
Reports in Field, p. 584, e( seq. 
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affey were falsely framed to suit the purposes o!f 
iAis. 

Among the points discussed by Mr. Colebrooke were the 
restriction of pattm to ten years, prescribing the form, and 
invalidating all that, though definite, were not in duo form; 
the invalidating en bloc all existing leases and tenures 
on a sale of an estate for aiTears; above all, he exposed 
the fallacy which lay at the root of the reference so often 
made to ‘established pai'gtma rates' (see p. 621). 

Mr. Colebrooke proposed that where ‘pargana rates * 
were not available, definite protection should be given to 
the resident (khudkasht) raiyats; ‘ This will silently sub¬ 
stitute a new and definite rule in place of ancient but 
uncertain usages.' He proposed that in individual cases 
of renewed or new pattas in place of an old one 

voided by a sale, the rate should be that which was 
actually paid for similar land in the vicinity; and that 
where there had been a wholesale cancelling of the pattas 
of a village or estate consequent on a sale, new rates should 
not exceed the highest rate actually paid in the three 
preceding years. And in the case of taluqddrs, after cal¬ 
culating the raiyats' jaiiia' on those principles, the tenure- 
holder was to be definitely allowed 10 per cent, on the 
total, plus a reasonable allowance for cost of collection. 

I only state the proposals generally and in outline, for 
the purpose of indicating the historical birth of the modern 
tenant law^ which substitutes defined rules practically 
securing certain advantages, for pretended references to 
ancient standards impossible of access. 


§4. ^JPanJaniJ 

The main proposals of Mr. Colebrooke were adopted in 
‘Qanun Panjam,' or Regulation V of 1812. 

The ten- years’ restriction as to leases was removed, and 
any of lease was allowed as long as it was definite, 
but this was not to be construed to sanction ‘ cesses * and 
exactions in any guise. It limits the avoidance of exist- 
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eases on sale of the estate for arrears ; it declares the 
uncertainty of * pargana rates/ and substitutes rules similar 
to those above stated for adjusting rents on renewal of 
pattas. Enhancement was to be preceded by a formal 
notice, without which no enhanced rent would be recover¬ 
able. The law of distraint was softened, and implements 
of husbandry, plough cattle, &c., wore absolutely exempted. 

The Kegulation still made no provision for defining 
rights by record, and thus only dealt with a part of the 
evil; it would, however, have been a relief were it not for 
the’fact that it was unfortunately neutralized by other 
Regulations 


§ 5. Farming Estates. 

It was during this period that the creation of farming 
tenures, which I have fully explained under the name of 
‘Patni,* came to notice, and it was found desirable to 
recognize them. (See p. 543 ante.) Their advantages I 
have already pointed out. On the other hand, they may 
tend to oppression. The manager or leaseholder often 
re-transferred portions of the estate to sub-lessees, and such 
a person had no other interest but to amass the largest 
profit to himself, regoi’dless whether, on going out, he left 
behind him an estate sucked dry and tenants verging on 
misery. In 1843, the system was described as ‘ striking 
its roots all over the country, and gidncling down the 
poorer classes to a ba!re subsistence,* 

It should, however, be remembered that it is in the 
Central and North-West Bengal that those ‘patnis* were 
most common. In East Bengal generally, the tenants have 
rather the upper hand of the Zaminddrs than the reverse. 

* It is not noccasary to go into which will explain how it came 
this in detail. At p, 654 of Dr. about. 

Field’s book will be found a footnote 
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AlteTaiion of Sale Laws as affecting 


The next series of enactments that affected tenants were 
the modifications in the sale laws, and especially what was 
provided about the clear title which the purchaser would 
get, that is, a title free of encumbrances created by the 
defaulter or his predecessors being representatives of the 
original engager. It was, of course, impo|!sible equitably 
to avoid all encumbrances, and Regulation XI of 1822 
made certain exemptions; among them it protected ‘ khud- 
kAsht-qadimi raiyats or resident and hereditary cultivators 
having a prescriptive right-of-occupancy and the pur¬ 
chaser was not to demand a higher rate of rent from such 
a tenant than was receivable by the predecessor, unless in 
specified cases where a rent lower than was justly demand* 
able had been fixed by him. ‘This gave rise,* says Dr. 
Field, ‘ to a doctiine that khvdkdsht raiyats who had their 
origin subsequent to the Settlement (1789) were liable to 
eviction, though, if not evicted, they could, only be called on 
to pay rents determined according to the law and usage of 
the country; and also that the possession of all raiyats 
whose title commenced subsequent to the Settlement, was 
simply a permissive one, that is, retained with consent of 
the landlord. The establishment of this principle left the 
Zaminddrs free to enhance the rents of all but a small class 
of raiyats up to any point that competition could run them; 
because, though the provisions of the Sale Regulations ap»* 
plied only to estates which had been sold for arrears, yet 
the principle being established, it was soon extended by the 
power of the Zamindto, to other estates also. Quite apart 
from this power, the raising of rents in one place tended to 
create a higher ‘ prevailing rate ^ which could by law be 
imposed on the tenants of any estate independontly of there 
being a revenue sale. Moreover, those tenants well knew 
that if they resisted, the Zaminddr would accomplish his 


* Construed to mean resident the decennial Settlement. {Bengal 
jaiyats who had been in possession Law R>rport3f Supplementary Vol., 
for more than twelve years before p. 315.) 
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, . by allowing the estate to fall into arrears ant 
sold, purchasing it himself (free of the old leases) in the 
name of a relation or dependent^. 

This law remained in force till 1841^ when Act XII pro¬ 
vided that a sale should void all tenancies and tenures 
created since the Settlement, and leave all tenants to be 
enhanced at discretion after notice given, except ceiiiain 
specified cases, which were certainly made more definite 
than before. Some changes, not affecting the rent ques¬ 
tion, were made by Act I of 1845 ; and this law remained 
in force till 1859, when the Tenant Act X of 1859 was 
passed, and the Sale Law (XI of 1859) (five days 
after Act X)^. The great feature of the modem sale law, 
as it affects tenures, is, that it, for the first time, hit upon 
a proper device for protecting them, by registration. Entry 
in a General Register protects them against auction-pur- 
chasers, and entry in a Special Register protects even 
against the Government. 

We shall recur to the Sale Laws in the following chapter 
on Revenue Business. 


^ These ‘ banAmi ’ transactions as 
they are called, are a favourite de¬ 
vice all over India for concealing 
the property really belonging to one 
person by making it appear to be¬ 
long to another. 

The term is ^ 6a-nAtti,* in the name 
of (another),' not, as incorrectly 
written, b«-nAm, which would moan 
(fce) witfiout a name, 

“ The connection of the sale law 
with the tenant's rights was impor¬ 
tant when sales wore frequent. The 
whole bwly of the tenants was 
alarmed, hocauso there was no 
means of making tho defaulter hand 
over his papers to the purchaser. 
The latter came in as a strangler, 
not knowing one tenant from 
another, nor the protected classes 
from the unprotcctccL 


‘Affrays and litigations cannot but 
ensue. There must always, in oveiy 
case, be yt>ars of enmity l>etw"een 
the now landlord and his tenantry. 
There being no record of th<dp>'otecteU, 
he assumes that none are protected, 
while the tenants set up groundless 
claims to protection, often-timoa 
supported by the late Zamindilr. . . 
I can imagine no condition more 
pitiable than that of the inhabitants 
(d a Zaminddri transferred by sale 
for arrears. 

. . . W© can talk and write with 
iudifferonc© of it (re’/j4ji*s0nent (if 
rent), but to the tenants on an es¬ 
tate', a sale was as the spring of a 
wild l>east into a fold, or the burst¬ 
ing of a shell in a square.' {Sir JL 
Rickiitts, 1850.) 
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Section IV.—Modern Tenant Law. 


§ I. Act X of 1859. 

Ihis Act came at a time when the evils of the existing 
state of things were so patent, that, in giving his assent 
to the Act as passed by the Legislative Council on aoth 
April, 1859, Lord Canning was able to say, ‘ no objection is 
suggested to the nature of the Settlement which the Bill 
contemplates.’ In fact, almost the only serious discussion 
which arose was on the provision which niade over rent 
cases to revenue officers sitting as GouHs (with onlj^ a 
rotcrence^ by way of appeal, to the Civil Court in certain 
cases). 

I will borrow Dr. Field’s excellent analysis ^ of the Act 
under nine heads, and make a few remarks on each. These 
wiU not be out of place, because there are still a few dis¬ 
tricts where the Act is in force (as I will presently explain), 
and in any case the student will hardly understand the 
effect of the law of 1885 without some idea of what the 
reforms effected by the first ‘ modern ’ tenant law, if I may 
30 call it, actually were. 

The Act exhibited these main features:— 

I. The abolition of the landlord’s povrer to compel at¬ 
tendance of raiyats at their offices. 

II. The definition of a few classes of ‘ tenants ’ whose rent 
was fixed' (not then classifying or attempting 
any distinction between heritable and transferable 
tenures and tencincies). 

HI. A right of occupancy for tenants (with exception of 
those on tlie landlord s home farm—sir, nij-jot^ 
and kh^mdr land—who held on lease from year 
to year; and excepting also sub-tenants)* This right 
was acquired ly continuous holdmg (personally, 
or by the predecessox* from whom the holding 

' wholo chapter on Act X in by students desiring to go a little 
Ur. Field's book may well be read more into detail (p. 743 ei seq^), 
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descended) of the sctTtie land for twelve 
It was conditional, of course, on duly paying the 
rent (■which was enhaiiceable, but only on the 
conditions prescribed in the Act). 

IV. Making provision for settling rent-disputes and 
questions of abatement and enhancement. 

V. A renewed attempt to bring about an interchange of 
pattas (leases) and qabfiliyats (counterparts). 

VI. An attempt to compel receipts for rent and to prevent 
exaction of excess rent. 

VIL Distraint was modified but not abolished. 


VIII. Transfer of original jurisdiction in suits between 
landlord and tenant from the Civil to the Kevenue 
Courts (limited appeal to the principal Civil Court 
of the district). 

XL Eegistration of transfers of permanent transferable 
interests intermediate between the cultivator and 
the landlord. 


§ 2. Remarks on these Heads.—Special classes of Tenants. 

I. The first head calls for no remark; its natural result 
was that duress and coercion were prevented, to an extent 
dependent on the raiyats’ knowledge of the law, and the 
perfection of the snhdwmonal system, whereby local 
courts and the protective action of the * Sub-Deputy Col¬ 
lector and Magistrate * were brought nearer to the people's 
doori 

II . The tenures called ^muqarrari' and ^istinirdH! 

which were always permanent, and, in the former case 
had the benefit of a fixed rent, had been acknowledged, as 
we have seen, from the days of the Regulation VIII of 
1793 i uncertain protection had also been given by 

Regulations V of 1812, and XI of 1822, to the old resident 
cultivators called qadimi-khudkAsht. The Act of 1859 
extended this by allowing evemj dependent talnqddr or 
other person possessing apimianent, transferahle^ interest in 
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io held at a fixed rent, which had not been chfi 
ie Permanent Settlement, to be exempt from enhance¬ 
ment. Even raiyate (who had not a permanent, transfer¬ 
able interest) whose rents had not been changed since 1793 
were also exempt, being entitled to pattas at time rates. 

Andf as it was often difficult to* carry evidence so far 
back, the privileged classes were aided by of 
la^v that if the rent had not J?e6h changed for twenty yeai s 
before suit, it had been unchanged since , the Settlement. 
The landlord might rebut by showing that a -change had 
taken place, or that the tenure or raiyat’s holding had been 
created, and therefore the rent fixed, at some time subse¬ 
quent to the Settlement. 

Dr. Field remarks that the only class who would have 
had any difficulty in producing the rebutting proof (if 
any existed), supposing they had kept proper accounts, 
would be the auction-purchasers, a class not entitled to 
much sympathy, - 

Head HI. The occupancy-right after twelve years, was 
a sort of cutting the Gordian knot of a complicated*question. 
It was quite certain that all the old village cultivators at 
the time of Settlement wei-e—if in tke lapse of ages they 
had lost actual proprietary rights—certainly entitled to 
be considered * ex-proprietors * in some sense. Yet it was 
not all of these that could get the protection mentioned 
under Head H; and oven if they could, there were many 
tenants of less pretensions who were still, in the belief and 
feeling of the people, entitled to occupancy-rights. In the 
sixty years that had elapsed since Settlement, a number 
of such rights had grown up, and tenancies had been held 
from father to sou; bo that a general rule of the kind was 
more likely to be just in the long run than any attempt 
to distinguish or classify I have stated the exceptions 


' Dr. Field thinks this left it un¬ 
certain whether the ‘hawAla,’ 
* giUithi,’ and similar tenures I have 
described were protected; iu popular 
they were certainly per¬ 
manent, heritable, and transferable, 


but perhaps this could not be legally 
proved (p. 755 )* , , 

* The draft JSttf the rule 

to residefU raiyats, but this was not. 
adopted in the Act as passed. If 
some tenants got, under this claust?, 
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7-ore intended to protect the landlord’s horae- 
r^ive him the full benefit of that. 

It was fuHher enacted that a decree of Court must, in all 
cases, be the means of ejectment; and that decree could 
only be passed on the ground of non-payment of rent. It 
is obvious, however, that a protection from ejectment is not 
sufficient of itself; for if enhancement is not also regulated, 
the landlord might demand such a rent that the tenant 
could not pay it, and so be evicted on that ground. It 
was,’therefore, necessary to add two more provisions; (i) 
that the landlord co^ild not enhance without order of Hie 
Revenue Courts and (2) that the Court should only enhance 
on certain principles. 


§ 3. Enhancement; and other JRe 7 it-rides> 

Head IV.—The principles of enhancement were:— 

(а) Tho Court started with the presumption that the 

existing rent was fair and equitable till tho land¬ 
lord showed the contrary. 

(б) The ‘contrary’ was shown when it appeared that tho 

rent paid was below the prevailing rate payable 
by the same class of raiyat for land of a similar 
description and with similar advantages in the 
places adjacent; 

(c) that the value of the produce or the productive powers 

of the land had been increased otherwise than by the 
agency (or at the expense) of the raiyat; 

(d) that the quantity of land held by the raiyat proved 

on measurement to be greater than that for which 
rent had been previously paid. 

I may dismiss (d) without remark, as it is not really an 
enha ncement at all, 

(6) is also a question of enhancement only as regards the 


ratlier more than an absolutely ac* The landlords had had Ueir innings 
curate criterion of right would have for sixty years, and if the tenantry 
allowed, it was no more than a coni^ now got a little more than was due, 
pensiition for years of suffering. it would he hard to complain of it* 
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lal; it makes one man pay as much as his fel_ 

_ not mise the rent payable by the class generally. 

(c) This is the important ground; but it pi'oved very 
difBcult of application. The Great Rent Case of 1865 \ in 
which all the fifteen Judges of the High Court gave judg¬ 
ments reviewing the whole history of rent since the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement, was an endeavour to settle it; but while 
the decision of the majority gave a rule, it was one which 
it was difficult, if not impossible, to apply in practice. 

The enhanced rent was to be calculated so as to bear to 
the old rent the same proportion that the proved increase 
of value in produce did to the old value. Or in ^ formula 
thus:— 


Former gross 
value of pro¬ 
duce (average 
of 3-5 normal 
years). 


{ Present gross 
value of pro¬ 
duce (average 
of 3-5 normal 
years). 


Former 

rate 


Enhanced 

mte. 


The first three terms had to be proved, but the difficulty 
of proving ta/ien the rent was previously fixed, so as to give 
the date at which the ‘ former ’ value was to be taken for 
comparison with ‘present* value, was very great. ‘The 
most experienced officers,* says Dr. Field, ^ have pronounced 
the rule to be unworkable, and the Zamindto have confirmed 
the verdict by giving up all attempt to work it in their own 
interest.* 

We must also notice that Act X gives some general 
rules for all tenants. No tenant can be made to pay a 
higher rent than the rent payable for the previous year, 
unless a written notice has been served on him before the 
close of the agricultural year, specifying the higher rent 
claimed and the reason of the enhancement; and the tenant 
can contest this, either by suit or in answer to a suit for 
arrears. This applies to tenants not holding under any agree¬ 
ment, or under an agreement indefinite as to period, 


‘ Tliakuruni D^i rs. Bisheshut another case—Hills r«. Ishar Ohos. 
Mukharji —Bengal Law Rep., Supp. Weekly Hep. (special volume), 

VoJ, (Pull BtmcJi) 202. See also 
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which has expired or become void by sale of 
arrears of revenue. 


§ 4. Patios and Receipts, 

Heads V and VI require no remark. It is now recog- 
nixed that, what with decrees of Court and improved 
means of record, it is immaterial whether pottos are given 
or not. 


§ 5. Law of Distraint, 

Head VII.—Distraint is to be made only against cvlti- 
mtors (i, e. not against farmers, patnfdte, &o.), and only for 
the rent of one year; no distraint is allowed for any sum 
in excess of the rent payable for the same land in the pre¬ 
ceding year, unless a written engagement for the payment 
of such excess had been executed by the cultivator. 

Before distraint, a written notice specifying the demand, 
and the grounds on which it was made, is required. After 
distraint, application must be made to the proper officer for 
sale within five days. If the distraint was made while the 
crop was standing, the cultivator may reap and gather it. 

It is stated that these provisions, good as they seem on 
paper, were not useful in practice. 


§ Revenue Courts, 

Head VIII.—The transfer of jurisdiction in 1859 was 
cancelled ten years later; but that Act (B. C. VIII. of 1869) 
did not apply to all districts ^; so that where it or the sub¬ 
sequent Act of 1885 does not apply, Act X of 1859 still 
retains the Revenue Courts. The reason forgiving revenue 
officers power in these matters, is that the experience of 
Civil Courts is not always such as enables them to under¬ 
stand revenue practice, and that the settlement of rents 
depends on facts and circumstances not ‘ easily reducible to 
‘ See § %jmi. 
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:al forms of evidence/ Officers daily dealing^ 
Management, and knowing the local details in many 
oases, acquire a sense of fitness and a practical power of 
adjusting rents which are invaluable, but cannot always be 
adequately explained in a formal judgment. 


§ 7. Transfer of Tenures, 

Head IX.—The provisions for registering transfers of farms, 
taluqs, and tenures intermediate between the cultivator or 
the landlord, were thought necessary, and have been retained 
on a somewhat different basis even in the later law of 1885 
(as we shall presently see). But they are said not to work, 
owing to a fear (which is legally groundless) that registry 
of a transfer would imply the landlord’s admission of 
its validity. On the other hand^ the rules were supposed 
to check secret transfers and transactions whereby one man 
held in the name of the other, and thus created difficulties in 
cases where the real owner of the tenure was required to be 
known; and it w^as believed that they prevented litigation. 


§ 8. Some objections to the Act 

Act X of 1859 was not a complete Code of Tenant law, 
and yet contained no provision that it was not intended to 
touch any customary right not inconsistent with,or expressly 
or impliedly disallowed or modified by it. It also failed 
to recognize, as distinct from raiyats’ holdings, tenures 
which, if not easily definable, were, nevertheless, in the 
popular estimation, permanent, heritable, and transferable. 

The landlords also objected to the working of the enhance¬ 
ment clauses, wffiich failed where they considered they had 
a good claim b 

* * Tho principal faults of Act X of could not prove, and the landlord 
1859 Lave been said to be that it one which he could not enforce.' 
placed the right of occupancy which {Introduction to JR. and F. Tenant Act) 
it recognized in the tenant, and the Minor amendments have been made 
right of enhancement, which it re* in Act X, and appear incorporated 
Cognized in the landlord, on a pre- in the Legislative Department cdi- 
carious footing. It gave, or professed tion in tho * Lower Provinces Code,' 
^ give, the raiyat a right which he 
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§ 9. Bengal Act VIJI of 1869. 



This Act of the Bengal Council was merely a new 
edition of Act X of 1859, with certain amendments of detail 
(not of principle as regards tenants' rights). The details 
need not occupy our attention here; they relate to matters 
of limitation of suits, to powers of measurement of estates, 
and so forth. The important change was the re-transfer of 
landlord and tenant cases to the Civil Courts. 

The Act only applied to districts to which it was ex¬ 
pressly extended, and these were the permanently-settled, 
and what I may call ‘ regular ’ districts, in the Bhagulpore, 
Patna, RdjshAhf, Eardw^n, Presidency, Dacca, and Chitta¬ 
gong Civil Divisions ; and the law did not apply to Jalpfii- 
guri, Darjiling, the Orissa districts, the Chutiy^i N/lgpur 
districts, and the SantAl Pergunnahs. It is therefore a 
local question whether Act X of 1859 amending 

Acts) still remains in force : it does if declared in force, and 
if neither Bengal Act VIII of 1869 nor Act VIII of 1885 
has superseded it. Act VIII of 1885 is in force in all the 
Bengal and Bih^r districts, not being Scheduled Districts, 
and is not in force in Orissa. 

§ 10. Local operation of the several Acta. 

Full details on this subject wiU be found in the notes to 
Section i {3) of Act VIII of 1885. The following table is 
generally coiTect:— 

Regulation Bistricta in tho I>i\nsion8 of— 


Bhagulpur. 

Patna . 

lUjsh^hi... 

Bardwiin ......... 

Presidency. 

(Baccn.) Bukha ... 

Chittagong. 

Kat^ik *. 

Bailor . 

Puri... 



Act X of 1859 amend¬ 
ing Acta. 


Orissa 


* Banki, formerly a scheduled Orissa is a scheduled tract, and 

tract, has now (Act XXV of i88r) Act X has not been applied to it. 

become part of Kahlk. Angul in 
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■agpur. j “waS.. 

I Singhbhim. S “'»« I '® 79 - 

Mitnbhum...Act X of 1859 Bengal 

Act II of i 86 g. 

8ant<£l Pergunnahs.Eegulation III of 1872 and 

Kent Kgulation II of 1886. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts....See Act XXII of i860. 

Jalpdiguri .. (a) South of dis- Act X of 1859, &c. 

trict, once part of 
the old Rdmgarh 
District. 

(d) Western DwiXrs. See Act XVI of 1869. 
Darjiling .Act X of 1859, &c. 


The Act of 1885 may be extended to atiy of the Scheduled 
Districts (by Section 3, Act XIV of 1874), and may be ex¬ 
tended to Orissa (by the Act itself, Section i (3)). 


§ II. The origin of AH VIII of 1885. 

As no one is likely to enter on a detailed study of the 
present law applicable to the larger and most important 
part of Bengal and Bihdr, without Rampini and Finucane’s 
edition in their hand, it will be my part only to call attention 
to the salient points. 

In 1876 a bill for a serious alteration as regards defini¬ 
tion of rights was commenced with, but only led to the 
appointment of a Rent LcOb Commission (in 1879) to inquire 
into the whole subject, aided by a Committee of experienced 
officials, indigo-planters, and landlords, to consider the 
special difficulties of Bih^r. A complete draft law was 
prepared by their means in 1880; but the Government 
could not accept the draft in its entirety. Several other 
drafts were then made under various authority, and the 
present law was introduced into the Legislative Council of 
India in 1883, and received assent on 14th March, 1885. It 
was declared to come into force on ist November, 1885 \ 
except certain portions, the operation of which was by law 
(Act XX of 1885) deferred to ist February, 1886. 

* Notification, CakMtia Qon^ite, 4th September, 1885. 
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§ I a. Analysis of the Law of 1885. 

In this Act (as amended by Act VIII of 1886) the follow¬ 
ing classes are recognized r— 

(i) Tenure-holders and uiider-tenure-lioldei*s (e.g* the 
patnid^ and darpatniddr); 

( Raiyats at fixed rates; 

Occupancy-raiyats; 

Settl(3d-raiyats; 

Non-occupancy-raiyats. 

{3) Under-raiyats (or sub-tenanta). 

This, it will be observed, obviates the objection to the old 
Act, as regards reducing holders of tenures to being merely 
a kind of temmt 


Any non-proprietary holding exceeding ioq bights, is 
presumed to be a ‘ tenure' till the contrary is shown. 

The tenure-holder, who has paid a fixed rent from 1793, 
Sic. 6. is, as before, piotected from enhancement, except on proof 
that local custom, or the terms of the tenure, wairant an 
increase, or that the tenure-holder, by receiving reduction 
of his rent (not being on account of loss of area) has sub¬ 
jected himself to the payment of the increase demanded, 
and that the lands are capable of affording itb And in 
this (rare) case of enhancement, the limit is (subject to any 
contract between the parties) such customary rate as other 
tenure-holders in the vicinity are paying; if such a rate 
does not exist, then the limit is what the Court thinks fair 
and equitable. And in drawing conclusions the Couii will 
never leave the tenure-holder with a less profit than 10 per 
cent, on the gross collections of rent, and will have regard 
to the conditions under which the tenure arose, whether it 
j)aid a fine to begin with, or was for reclamation, and what 
See. 7. improvements have been made. The rent once enhaiice<i 
cannot again bo raised for fifteen years. 


* This rf)8Ulted from an old sfcjoid- another. It is explained in $ 384 of 

ing custom that If a tahiqd^r ac- Shore’s Minute, printed in. the Fifth 

cepted romiesion or reduction at Reptni, vol. i. p. 16a. 
one time, he must accept increase at 
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■holder cannot be ejected, except on breach 
some express condition, not inconsistent with the Act. A 
tenure is heritable and may be bequeathed, and is trans¬ 
ferable by registered instrument, or by course of law. 

Sections jz to 15 are the ones altered by’* Act VIII of 
1886 and represent the amended form of the ^Registry* 
rules for securing that it be known who was the actual 
tenure-holder, repressing ‘banami ’ holdings (see note, p.640), 
and preventing litigation—noted under Head IX of Act X 
of 1859. 




§ 13. Maiyats. 

The first class of miyat may hold either at a fixed rent 
or a fixed rate of rent; the distinction is obvious. He is 
subject to the same provisions as to succession and transfer 
as a tenure-holder, and he cannot be ejected except on 
l>reacli of a condition (consistent with the Act), whereby he Soc. 18. 
becomes, by contract, liable to ejectment. The second 
class (occupancy-raiyats) includes, generally, all who, imme¬ 
diately before November 1885, had the right of occupancy, 
by the operation of any law, by custom, or otherwise; so 
that all existing rights are saved. , 

Not only so, but any tenant (before or after the Act) who 
has held for twelve years continuously any land in the 
village, whether under a lease or not, becomes a ‘ settled- 
raiyat.* It need not be the same plot of land (as under 
Act X), so that a landlord cannot evade occupancy by 
shifting the site of the cultivation within the same village. 

The holding may have been by means of the person whose 
heir the present holder is. 

A person is a ‘ settled-raiyat * as long as ho holds any land 
aa a raiyat in the village, and for one year thereafter: and 
even if the tenant ahandon^ but return in time, under section 
^7 ko does not lose his right. The raiyat starts with the 
prexsumption in his favour that he has hold for twelve 
years ; it is, of course, much easier for the landlord to show Sec. ao (7) 
how long he really has been there, if he is not a twelve- 
years’ tenant. 
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siiction 21 should be read with Section 178, and the 
notes ; these will explain the object, which is generally, to 
prevent an ignorant tenant contracting himself out of the 
benefit of occALpancy\ and especially doing so between 
Mai'ch 1883 and the passing of the Act, when the whole 
matter was in Council, and shai-p landlords might have 
brought pressxire to bear on tenants to make such contracts. 

Section 22 makes provision in cases of merger of rights 
by transfer, succession, &c. 

The occupancy-tenant has to pay rent ‘ at fair and equit¬ 
able rates/ He cannot be ejected except by Court decree, 
on the ground that he has used his land in a manner which 
renders it unfit for the purpose of the tenancy, or has broken 
a condition (consistent with the Act) on breach of which he 
is by contract liable to ejectment^. 

An occupancy-right (subject to any custom to the con¬ 
trary) descends by inheritance; but in default of heirs it 
dies out (i.e. does not lapse to the Crown). 

It will be observed that the law is intentionally silent as 
to whether occupancy-rights are transferable by bequest, 
sale, gift, mortgage, &c., or not. The matter is regulated 
by which is saved by Section 183. (See illustra¬ 

tion 1 to the section *.) 

The ‘private lands’ of proprietors are (as before) protected 
from the growth of occupancy-rights, only that the subject 
is specially dealt with in chapter xi of the Act, which 
provides clearly for detennining what are private lands. 

Thus, it will be seen that comparing Heads II and III of 
the abswact Act of 1859 (p. 642) a very considerable advance 
has been made in the law. 


* And even swMstion 155 must * Tlie law on the whole subject 
be read, ns it affords a remedy of transferability is given at pages 
against absolute ejectment. I*'* ^ Temmy Act. 
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§ 14. Enhancement. 

It will here also be interesting to look back to p. 644, 

Head IV (Enhancement). Here we found the law of 1859 
WiVi somewhat impracticable. It was one of the main objects 
of the law of 1885 Id effect an improvement. As far as the 
landlonU are concerned, the new rules for deciding an 
enlmncement suit are certainly made easier and more prac¬ 
tical; while the tenant has been protected by not being 
allowed, in his ignorance, to bind himself to submit to an 
unreasonable enhancement, so that ‘a raiyat cannot now 
contract himself out of almost any of the rights , conferi’ed 
upon him by the Act 

The initial presumption (as under the former Act) is, that 
the existing rent of an occupancy-tenant is ‘fair and 
equitable *; the landlord must prove that it ought to be 
enhanced, 

A money rent cannot he enhanced except as provided hy 
the Act. 

A produce rent cannot be enhanced at all, and very na- 
tuially so, for it is a question of sharing the produce, and 
this really enliances itself by the rise in value of the share 
which naturally occurs. 

Section 40, however, gives either the landlord or occu- 
[)ancy-tenant power to apply for a commutation of a gi*ain- 
rent into a cash-rent. 

The specific provisions of the Act stand thus 

I. Enhancement by Contract. 

The conditions are that — 

(a) Contract is to he written and registered ; Soo. 39. 

(i) The rise agreed on must not exceed annas in the 
'inipee[ 

(c) The rent fixed is not to be liable to further enhance¬ 
ment for fifteen years. 




F. and R. Tenancy Ad, Introduction, p. jciii. 
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There are, however, provisoes added, which should be 
referred to; for instance, {h) will not apply where a higher 
rate is contracted for on the express gi*ound that the land¬ 
lord has made, or will make, an improvement to which the 
raiyat is not otherwise entitled. The provisoes explain 
themselves, except, perhaps, the first, which refers to the 
case whore a tenant, though entitled to ignore the contract, 
because not in writing or not registered, has actually paid 
a certain rate of rent for three consecutive years (which 


be might have refused if he had chosen). 


II. Entiancement by Suit in Court. 

The grounds on which a decree can be made are :— 

^ (a) That the rate is below what other occupancy-tenants 

pay, in the absence of special circumstances; 

(?>) Kise in av&rage local price of staple food-crops dur¬ 
ing currency of present rent; 

(c) Increase in productive powers of the land — 

(1) By landlord’s improvement; 

(2) Fluvial action (which includes a change in the 

course of the liver rendering irrigation possible). 

These three grounds are neaiiy but not quite, the same 
as the older law, and are such as are usually entered in 
modern Tenancy Aetsh 

In order that these principles of enhancement may be 
applied proi)eiiy, the Act goes on to explain their use. 

33, and 34- to (a) the rates generally paid during the previous 

three or more years are to be looked to ; and enhancement 
wdll not l>e decreed unless there is a substantial differencf- 
between the rate so discovered, and tiiat which the raiyat is 
paying. A ‘ local inquiry ’ may be ordered with a view of 
discovering the prevailing rate. 

The caste of the cultivator will only be taken into consider¬ 
ation when it is proved that the local custom requires it 

* The student will find it instruc- 1886 (Oudh’’, auction 33, and com- 
tive to turn to the similar soctiona pare thorn with section 17. Act A 
in Act XII of 1881 (N.-W. Pro- 1859, and tbia section 30. 
vinccs), section. 13? XXil of 
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the average prices for the ten years immedi*«riy 
reeg ^g the suit axe compared with the average prices 
‘during such other decennial pei'iod as it may appear 
equitable and practicable to take for comparison.’ Then 
the rule of enhancement, stated in the form of a proportion 
sum, so that tho-^ student may compare it with the old rule 
(cf. p. 645, ante) will be— 


Value of pro-\ /Value in lo-\ / 

duce in select- ( . I years period ( .. ) Former 

ed xo - years | * j immediately T ' ’ J rent, 

period. ) { before suit. / * 


Enhanced 

rent. 


Provided that the excess of the second term over the first 
term is to be reduced by one-third in order to give the 
enhanced rate; and if a ten-year period is not practicable 
a shorter period may be used. 

As to (c). The landlord s improvements must have been 
reg^istered. The registration (in a book kept for the pur¬ 
pose) will obviate any dispute as to whether an improvement 
has been made or not. And, naturally^ as * improvements ' 
vaiy, the increase of rent will depend on the amount of 
increase in the productive power of the soil which is likely 
to result; the cheapness and costliness of the improvement; 
the question whether the improvement will require a costly 
style of cultivation to benefit from it; and lastly, it is 
important to consider whether the rent is not akeady so 
high that the land, even as improved, cannot well bear 
a higher rate. 

As all these matters are, to some extent, matters of ex¬ 
pectation and probability, any decree made is liable to 
reconsideration, ‘ in the event of the improvement not pro¬ 
ducing, or ceasing to produce, the estimated effect.’ For the 
case of ‘ fluvial action,’ Section 34 may be referred to. 

Sections 35 and 36 contain the important general provisoes 
that in no case is an enhancement to be decreed ‘which is, 
under the chcumstances of the case, unfair or inequitable ’; 
and that if a sudden enhancement would press hardly, the 
increase may be gradual, i.e. by rises extending over not 
more than five years till the full rate is reached. 
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fection 37 is also by way of general proviso, since an 
enhancement on the ground of ‘ prevailing rate * or of ‘ rise 
in prices ’ (a, b) will not be allowed, if, within the fifteen 
years next before the suit, there has been—r 

{T) A contract for enhancement dated after March and, 
.1883; 

(a) A decree for commutation of grain-rent to cash 
(Section 40); 

(3) A decree for enhancement (or a decree of dismissal of 
suit on the merits) on the same grounds, ‘or 
grounds corresponding thereto/ 

It should be added that to facilitate, in future, these 
39. inquiiies about the value of produce, the law prescribes the 
maintenance of price lists by the Collector. 


§ 15, Redaction of Rent, — Commutation. 

As rent can he enhanced, so there are occasions when 
a reduction may be called for and justly enforced by law if 
38. refused voluntarily. And it has already been mentioned 
that grain-rents (still so common in Bih^', p. 602^ ante) can 
Si *;. 40. be commuted to cash, on demand of either landlord or 
tenant. 

Grain-rents are both natural and useful in certain cases 
and in the early stages of society. If, for instance, in out¬ 
lying and precarious tracts crops are liable to loss by flood 
or drought, or locusts or wild beasts, the tenant who has to 
give only a fraction of the grain —actually produced and 
garneredy receives a practical reduction in bad years; the 
calamity of season and uncertainty fall on both parties 
equally. But in other places, where this ground does not 
exist, other objections come to light—fraud and concealment 
on one side, over-estimate and extortion on the other, and 
the loss to the tenant of a rise in value. As the country 
becomes more settled, and cultivation reaches its limits, the 
tendency is always to give up grain-rents. 
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The ordinary raiyat is not, and ought not to be, in any 
country in India, left entirely to ‘competition/ All tenant 
laws admit the principle that scyrne protection he requires. 

If a tenant accepts land for the first time, he must natu¬ 
rally accept the terms offered^; if he does not like them, let 
him give up his attempt to get the laud, in favour of some 
one who does; and if the landlord finds that no one will 
accept his terms, naturally he will come down. 

But once the tenant has accepted, he cannot be subject 
to extortion. Further enhancement must be by registered 
agreement'** or by means of what the Act calls an agi*ee- 
ment under Section 46, of which presently. 

Ejectment has, also, to be regulated. It is obvious that 
it is of no use regulating enhancement without regulating 
ejectment, and vice versA. 

Section 89 has here to be read, because it applies to all 
tenants. There is no ejectment, except by decree of Court; 
Section 44 gives plainly the grounds on which an ordinaiy 
raiyat can be decreed against^. 

Section 46 requires some remark. Supposing the tenant 
refuses to accept a landlord’s demand for enhancement and 
so becomes liable to a suit for ejectment; the landlox'd must, 
as a pinUminary measure, put into Court a proposed agree¬ 
ment which will be seiwed on the tenant in a specified way. 
If the tenant fails to accept this, a suit for ejectment will be 
lodged. When such a suit is lodged, the Court will declare 
what is a fair and equitable rent and give the tenant the 
option of paying that,—which will not be subject to any 
farther enhancement for Jive years. 


* See, however, Section 47. A 

must be bwm jide a now* comer, 
not a man really already on the 
land, whom the Zaminddr proposes 
treat as a new-comer. 

* tJnless. as in a previous section, 
the tenant has de facto waived this, 
«>■ paying for three years the en- 

VOh. I. U 


hanced rate which he might have 
refused. 

* The ordinary raiyat is ejected 
for arrears. The tenure-holder and 
oceupancy-raiyat of both classes is 
not; his tenure is put up to sale 
(Section 65). 

U 
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the tenant will not have this, of course a decree for 
ejectment will issue. Under-raiyats are protected hy Sec¬ 
tions 48 and 49, which need no comment. 


§ 17. General Provisions as to Rents, 

It will be observed that the whole question 0^ paitas has 
been allowed to drop. Eeceipts for rent are retained, and 
various provisions are made. 

The general principles of rent need only be read (Chapter 
VTII) to be understood. 

The old principle about rents not changed since Settle¬ 
ment is retained, and wdth it the twenty yeai’s* prescription 
already explained. 

An alteration in area of a tenancy may always involve 
an alteration of rent without infringement of the privileges 
already noticed. 

Rent is always payable, subject to agreement or esta¬ 
blished usage, in four (quarterly) instalments. 

Sections 56-60 go into details about receipts for rent, and 
counterparts, which will, perhaps, not prove very effective, 
or be easily enforced. 


§ 18. Arrears of Rent, 

S^tions 65 to 68 should he read on the subject of 
arrears; interest is allowed by law, and damages in some 
cases of wilful non-pajunent j but not both. Any decree 
for ejectment on the ground of arrears (amount to be speci¬ 
fied) can be avoided, if the tenant^ within fifteen days, pays 
the amount with costs. 

The landlord cannot harass a tenant by successive suits 
for arrears; having got his decree, ho cannot sue again for 
147. three months. The restrictions on execution of decrees for 
rent have been removed to a great extent hy reason of the 
application of the Civil Procedure Code subject to ceitain 
modifications. A decree for aivears of rent must be ex¬ 
ecuted by the landlord himself or a transferee of the 
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interest in the land, not by any chance assignee 
oilheaecree; on the other hand, there is no restriction as 
to the order in which certain property must bo proceeded 
against, &c., other than what the Civil Procedure Code 
prescribes. 

Tlie tenant 8 bolding is treated as hypothecated for the 
rent due, and no transfer is valid while any arrears of rent 
which have accrued are unpaid 


§ 19, Produce ReTvts, 

The Sections 69 to 71 provide for various matters likely 
to be in dispute, o.g. appointing an officer to make an 
appraisement of the standing crops, and to make a division 
(see p. 602 ante), and defining the right of possession of the 
crop and the grain at the threshing-floor, 

§ 20. Impi^ovemmte, 

Chapter IX deals with a number of additional matters 
between landlord and tenant, which will give relief. The 
whole question of improvements is dealt with, defining 
what an improi^enient is, settling that occupancy and fixed- 
rate roiyats can always make improvements of all kinds, 
but that non-occupancy tenants can only make improve¬ 
ments of certain kinds, and giving a convenient power of 
reference to the Collector, whose decision is final. Thtre is 
special provision for registering improvements and recording 
evidence as to their being made, intended to save future 
disputes. 

There are, of course, provisions for coni'pemation for 
improvements on ejectment. Also, when ejectment takes 
place, there is a protection in respect of growing crops and ^56. 
land prepared for sowing. As the number of tenants fixed 
in their holdings is now great, a reasonable facility is given 

* In these remarks, I have gone cedure sections about execution of 
out of the order of the Act in order decrees, Ac., come lator on in tlie 
to complete the subject; the pro- Act. 

U U 2 
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S^j^>ilords to apply to the Civil Courts for an orcurr 
ret^e a plot of ground wanted for religious, charitable, 
educational buildings, on fair terms. 


§ Miscellaneous Proumons, 

Section 85 regulates the raiyat’s power of sub-letting, and 
Section 90 the landlord’s power of measurement. Section 
93, et seq,y call for some remark, as these provisions will 
probably smooth over many cases of dispute, where there 
are co-sharers on an estate, and they are at feud as to 
the management; this harasses tenants greatly, and a 
‘common manager’ can now be appointed. 


§ 22 . Distraint, 

Passing over some intermediate chapters, it will be ob¬ 
served that Chapter XII regulates the power of distraint. 
It can now only be done through the Civil Court; and not¬ 
withstanding the attachment, the tenant can reap, gather, 
or store the produce, and do everything necessary to its 
preservation. 


§ 23 . Record-of-Rights, 

I left out of its place Chapter X, which is really the most 
important feature of the Act, and if I may venture a pro¬ 
phecy, will be gradually acted on, till the only complete 
satisfaction for all classes of rights is gained, viz. a cadastral 
survey ^d record-of-rights for every estate, large and 
small, in the province. 

Under circumstances stated in Section loi, a survey and 
a record-of-rights can he ordered for a local area in any 
case with the sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
and in certain specified cases without such sanction. 

And among such cases I may mention that the procedure 
applies to all estates under the Court of Wai'ds and all kh ds 
inahAls or estates which are or have become the property of 
Government. 
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this Act is in force, Act VIII of 1879 is repealed ; 
and as Government, in its own estates, as landlord, is sub¬ 
ject to the same liabilities to tenant-occupancy and other 
rights as other landlords, it desires to have those rights 
defined and protected and its own management facilitated, 
provision is made for a record-of-rights and a settlement of 
rents, (See page 459). 

In any area in which this survey and record-of-rights is 
ordered, the ordinary Courts are precluded from entertain¬ 
ing any suit for alteration of rent or the determination of 
the status of any tenant. 


§ 24, Jurisdiction. 

The law of 1885 retains the jurisdiction of Civil Courts 
over suits between landlord and tenant, except in the case 
of a survey and record above mentioned. The High Court 
is empowered to make rules, declaring that any portions 
of the Civil Procedm*e Code do not apply, or apply with 
modifications: and, as already stated, the Act itself, in 
Chapter XIII, makes certain special provisions as regards 
procedure. 

§ 25. Sale of Tenures for Arreu/rs. 

The sale law has (as we have seen), from time to time, 
dealt with the * dear-title ’ to be given when an estate is 
put up to sale for arrears of the Government revenue; and 
as tenures, and certain raiyati holdings, can be sold for 
arrears of rent, in executing a decree, there are similar 
questions as to voiding the subordinate contracts or rights. 
These are dealt with in Chapter XIV. Briefly, all such 
subordinate lights are classed into (i) ‘protected interests' 
and (2) ‘incumbrances'; the foiiner are not voidable, the 
latter are, but only in cei^in cases. 
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THE REVENUE OEFICERS OF BENGAL. 

§ I. Introductory, 

The system of public administration by means of District 
Officers throughout the Provinces, may be said to have been 
derived from Bengal. There the system originated; there 
it was modified from time to time by way of experiment, 
and ultimately issued from the crucible of a very severe 
testing, in its modern form. It is natural to expect that 
the system, ultimately perfected in Bengal, has, to a large 
extent, been the model on which district goveimment has 
been developed in all the other provinces. 

It will he desirable therefore to examine the administra¬ 
tive machinery of Bengal and to follow the steps by which 
it has attained its present form, somewhat more in detail 
than we shall need to do in the case of other provinces. 

§ a. General Outlines of Frovincial Administration, 

I have stated (p. 389), as a general fact, that the main out¬ 
lines of the administrative system are everywhere the same. 
Immediately under the Local Government or Administra¬ 
tion, with its Revenue Secretaries, i. e. Secretaries who take 
charge of the correspondence relating to revenue matters, 
we shall generally find, first, a central controlling revenue 
authority over the whole province h whether under the 
name of a * Board of Revenue ’ or of one or more ‘ Financial 
Commissioners.* 


* Bombay is an exception, as presently noted. 
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iole of the province is divided out into a nu^ 
tSTRiCTS, and these ai’e generally, but not always, 
foimed into groups of three to five as Divisions under 
Commissioners, who form a supervising and conti'olling 
agency, intermediate between the chief authority and the 
District Officer L 


■ The DiSTKtcT is presided over by a Collector, who is 
also the District Magistrate. His general official title is 
‘ Magistrate and Collector,' while in provinces or parts of 
provinces where formerly what was called the Non-Regu¬ 
lation system prevailed, the District head is styled ‘ Deputy 
Commissioner 

The local sub-division of districts, though always carried 
out, is not so uniform, and will be spoken of later. 

The Depai’tment of ‘Land Records and Agriculture’ has 
now become an integral and important factor in the revenue 
administration (Bk. I, Chap. Y, p. 349); the ‘Director,’ 
who may or may not have the charge of Settlements, as 
‘Commissioner of Settlements,’ assists the district officers 
by systematizing, directing, and constantly inspecting, the 
preparation of local maps and land records and statistics. 
These not only concern the Settlement work of disti’icts 
where that is subject to periodical revision, but intimately 
concern the revenue administration, as the means of 
keeping the Collector informed of the progress and state of 
all estates, with reference to their management, to advances 
for agricultural improvements, and to the remission or 
suspension of land-revenue which calamities of season may 
call for* 

Now we must return to the special system of Bengal. 


* In Madras no ‘ Division ’ inter¬ 
venes between the District and the 
Board of Keveniie. But the dis¬ 
tricts are large and are subdivided. 
7*0 mne therefore, the officer 

of a sub'division may regarded 
the real district officer, and the 
C<)Uector rather as a sort of Com¬ 
missioner over him. Again, the 
Board now consists of an aggregate 
of * Commissioners/ in charge of 
diflerent branches of work; and 


the reader may, if he pleases, look 
on the Boai*d as In fact a body of 
Commissioners, only aggregated in 
one centnU office. 

* The title is still maintained. 
Formerly,the Deputy 'Commissioner 
had Civil Court powers; mortwer, 
the latter w^as always a covenanted 
civilian (by statute' ; the former 
might be, and still often is, an Un¬ 
co veuanted or a Military officer. 
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§ 3. T?te Board of Reven%e. 



It has already been indicated more than once, that on 
first assuming the govfiminent of ‘ Bengal, Bih^ir and 
Orissa,' no attempt was made to interfere with the native 
method of revenue management. In 17159, as we shall see, 
an attemj)! at supervision, excellent in theory but im^wssi- 
ble in practice, was made. In 1770, two ‘ Be venue Councils,’ 
sitting at Patna and Murshiddbdd, were established, and 
soon after, ‘District Collectors’ were tried. A Board of 
Bevenue was appointed at Calcutta, to supervise tlie revenue 
genei-ally; it consisted of the Governor and Members ot‘ 
Council, with an Accountant-General. After the Begulating 
Act of i 773 > ^ experiment was made; the Collectors 
were withdrawn from districts and aggregated into six 
‘ Provincial Councils h’ 

These were supervised by the Calcutta Board remodelled 
as a ‘ Committee of Revenue.’ 

In 1781, it was found, as might be expected, that district 
control was indispensable, so the six Councils wore dis¬ 
solved, and Collectors remanded to the districts. The 
Controlling Committee at Calcutta, up to this time, con¬ 
sisted only of members of the Government. But this was 
found inconvenient, as the members, in their other capa¬ 
cities, had more than enough to occupy their time. The 
Committee gradually became a separate body of Civil 
Servants, but in 1786 the President was still a member 
of the Government^. 

ilof The Regulations of 1793 recognized this ‘Board of Reve- 
nue ’ and oonfen*ed powers— 


* Sitting nt Calcutta, Bardn-An, 
Murshidiibtld, Dacca, DinAjpur, and 

“ ' It i» thcn^forc full time,* wrote 
tine Court of Directoi'e, * to adopt a 
aottlod plan, and for that purpose 
we direct Uiat there be a “ Boanl of 
Rovenuo ” to rosido in Calcutta, to 
eonaiat of one of tho junior Members 
of Council, and four others of the 
most intelligent of tho senior ser¬ 


vants of the Company,’ 

For the information regarding 
tlie official stiiff, I am indebted to a 
very good liistorical sketch prefixed 
to tho Itepon 0/ ify$ Salaries Commission 
' Calcutta, to the qf the 

Salaries Commission (Ministerial 
Officei*8), 1868, and to Papers relatimj 
to Village and Imiigemm Jigetuy Em- 
plnged in the Census qf iQja (Calcutta, 

•873)- 
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I summon any officer to the Presidency to expHTm 
and justify his conduct, to impose a foie not 
exceeding a month’s salary, and to suspend him 
from office'. 

No further alteration was made till 1807, and then only 
to provide supervision for other acquisitions of territory. 
By Eegulation X of 1807 a ‘ Board of Commissioners' was 
appointed for the ‘Upper Provinces,’ and in 1817 a Board 
for Benares and Bih^r, including two districts of Bengal. 
(This was rescinded by Regulation I of 1819.) 

By Eegulation III of i8i2 (still in force) provision was 
made for the better division of labour; three Boards of Keve- 
nue were constituted—one for the ‘ Lower Provinces,* one for 
‘ Central Bengal,’ and one for the ‘ Western Provinces.* 

In 1829 a final change was made. The previous history 
of the Boards marks the difficulty which was increasingly 
felt as the revenue system developed, cultivation extended, 
and work increased. The Boaids were directly responsible 
for too much detail and too much judicial work. The 
idea therefore soon gained acceptance, that it would be 
better to arrange for the direct supervision of manageable 
groups of districts by Revenue Commissioners, and restrict 
the scope of the Board’s duties to a general and ultimate 
control at head-quartei’s. 

The Board of Revenue at Calcutta (at first called the 
Sudder (Sadr) Revenue Board) remained for Bengal, and 
tlie Board for the Upper Provinces became the Board which 
now sits under the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces; the third Board (Central Bengal) was abolished. 
Bengal was then apportioned into eleven Divisions 

The functions of the Central Board at Calcutta being thus 
restricted to the superior control, it was possible to unite 
with it what had been, since 1819, a separate Board for 
Trade, Customs, Opium, &c. This was effected by Act 
XLIV of 1850,and the title ‘Sudder Board’ was dropped. 


* Tb€»>e proviaionti were n^^ver re- 
hemded tUl Act XH of 1873 declared 
them repealed as obsolete. 


* And the North-Western Pro¬ 
vince's into nine. 
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i^ard of Revenue for the Lower Provinces * is 
'^the official designation. Regulation III of (still 
in force) enables the Government to empower any Member 
of the Board to exercise all or any of the powers of the 
whole Board ^; this Regulation also states the general 
powers of control possessed by the Board, though, of course, 
other Regulations and Acts have to be referred to in order 
to trace the entke scope of legal provisions giving powers. 

The Board of Revenue now consists of two members with 
two Secretaries^. It exercises general powers of control 
and sanction, and regulates, by the issue of Standing Orders 
and Circulars, the procedure and conduct of official busi¬ 
ness in all revenue departments whenever these matters 
are not directly provided for by Acts of the Legislature, or 
rules having the force of law made pursuant to such Acts. 
Some idea of the extent and variety of the duties and powers 
of the Board of Revenue, in supervising officials, reviewing 
decisions and orders, sanctioning Settlements, controlling 
sales for arrears of revenue, controlling the Land Registers, 
Irrigation, Embankments, Customs, Salt, Opium, Excise, the 
Court of Wards, Stamps, and many other matters, may be 
gained by a glance at the columns under the head of the 
‘Board of Revenue, Bengal,' id the ‘General Index to 
Enactments relating to India,’ or to the volumes of Standing 
Orders. 


§ 4. Commisdoners. 

. As already indicated, the appointment of Commissioners 
of Divisions, with general powers of supervision and con¬ 
trol, but subject to the Board of Revenue, dates from 1829 
(Regulation I of that year). The territoml extent of the 
Commissioner’s charge was then wisely determined to be 
such, that the presiding officer might ‘ be easy of access to 
the people’ and be able ‘frequently to visit the different 


^ An order has recently been is¬ 
sued (1889) empowering each Mem¬ 
ber to exercise the whole power of 
the Board, one in matters of Revenue, 
the other for Miscellaneous Revenue, 


opium, Stamps, Excise, &c. 

“ By the 24 & 25 Viet., cap. 54, the 
members and Secretaries are to be 
Civil Servants. 
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thoir respective jurisdictions/ At first the ' 
had Civil Court powers and were Criminal 
Judges of Circuit., They were, however, relieved of Civil 
Court duties by Act III of 1835^; and afterwards were 
relieved of criminal duties by the appointment of separate 
Sessions Judges under the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

In other provinces, it may be mentioned, the union of 
civil and criminal powers in the Commiasioner’s office 
lasted much longer, and has not yet altogether ceased in 
some provinces. In the Panjab it lasted *till the Courts 
Act of ist November, 1S84. In the Central Provinces it 
still exists, and so in some other places. 

Even in provinces where the ordinary civil and criminal 
(appellate and original) jurisdiction of Commissioners has 
ceased, the Commissioners have some judicial or quam^ 
judicial duties, inasmuch as under the Tenancy and Revenue 
Laws, a number of matters are excluded from the cognizance 
of Civil Courts, and are disposed of by Revenue Officers, and 
by such officers sitting as Revenue Courts, and the appeal 
lies to the Commissioners. 

In Bengal, rent cases and appeals are heai'd by the Civil 
Courts^, but there are still’ important revenue matters in 
which an appeal of a gtAcm-judicial nature lies from the 
Collector’s order to the Commissioner, 

Commissioners also retain a general control in police 
matters. The minor changes in the law between 1837 and 
1861, which have occurred, do not directly concern us here. 

The wide scope of the duty of a Commissioner of Division 
in Bengal is well summed up in the Salaries Commission 
Report (1885-86), and as this gives an excellent general 
idea of what the Commissioner’s duty is everywhere^ it 
may be quoted in extemo :— 

’ ^ Nearly every one of the numerous duties of the District 
Officer is exercised by him subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit, and even in those 


^ Salary Cmnmission chaptai; II. § 9. 

® Except in Orissa, Chutiy^ Nagpur, and tho Santal Parganas. 
® § 18 of the Eeportj 1886. 
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of public business which do not, ordinarily,^ 
lis immediate observation, he is at any time liable to be 
Cfilled on by Government to interfere or to give an opinion. 
His work, like that of the Magistrate-Collector, may be divided 
into administrative and judicial—the former is far more onerous 
than the latter. A Commissioner’s administrative work is very 
difficult to define, and there is hardly anything, except perhaps 
taking command of a fleet, or peiYorniing a surgical operation, 
that he may not be called upon, at one time or another, to 
undertake. He has to inspect the offices of all the Collectors 
under him once a year, and th e Sub-divisional Officers, as far as 
he can, and to see not only that work is properly performed, 
but that the people in all parts of the division are treated with 
due consideration, and all that affects their interest is carefully 
watched and reported by District and Sub-divisional Officers as 
well as by the Police. He has to collect information from his 
District Officers concerning a vast variety of matters, and pre¬ 
sent it in a suitable shape to Government. He receives constant 
applications from the Collectors for sanction to the disburse¬ 
ment of money, and the performance of official acts, and to 
these he replies in some cases by giving sanction himself; in 
others by referring the question to higher authority. He is 
also referred to for instructions on all sorts of questions by his 
subordinates, and these references, if he is an active man, not 
afraid of responsibility, he answers himself; if he is not such 
a man, he merely sends them on to Government, or to the 
Board for orders. He has to write carefully considered opinions 
on legislative measures while passing through the Council, and 
a large number of annual reports and occasional reports on a 
number of subjects. . . , His judicial work consists in hearing 
‘ appeals in Settlement, partition, certificate sale, wards’ and 
Government estates, and under several other revenue laws : as 
well as appeals from ministerial and police officers regarding 
dismissal or other punishment. Lately, also, the Local Self- 
Government Act has added considerably to his work j and 
some Commiasioners have also a large amount of political and 
civil work. Thus, the Commissioner of Orissa is also Superin¬ 
tendent of the Tributary States, a duty which entails on him 
a large amount of civil and criminal work, besides that of 
supervision, advice, and guidance to the Raj^s of tlie several 
estates. 

The Commissioner of Chiitiy 4 Hdgpur has similar work, but 
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ler scale. Tlie Commissioner of Bhagalpiir lias 
iinal jurisdiction in the Santdl Pargaiias^ and the Com¬ 
missioner of Chittagong in the Hill Tracts of his Division.’ 

There are now in Bengal nine Divisions over groups of 
districts:— 


1. BardwAn, 

2. Presidency, 

3. Eajshilhf, 

4. Dacca (Dhaka), 

5. Chittagong, 

6 . Patna, 

7. Bh%alpur, 

8. Orissa, 


9. Chutiya Nagpur, ,, 


over 6 di^stricts. 
„ 6 


7 

4 „ 

4 „ 

5 ,, 

3 >> 

3 districts (besides political charge 

of the Tributary States). 

4 districts. 


§ 5. Collectors, 

In speaking of the Board of Revenue, mention was made 
that, as early as 1769, ‘supervisors’ were appointed, with 
a view to collecting information of all kinds, and to keep¬ 
ing a check on the work of the Muhammadan district 
officers 

They did not continue long: in May, 177they were 
styled Collectors; and in 1773 they were withdrawn, as 
already stated, and the districts left to native officers — 

‘ Diwan ’ and ‘ ’Amil’ 

After the various attempts at revenue administration by 
means of local and central committees, District Collectors 
were again appointed in 1786. The main changes in the 
office since that time have been with reference to the union 
of Magisterial and Civil Court powers with Revenue duties. 
At first (in 1787) it was considered desirable that the 
‘ people accustomed to despotic authority should look to 
one master.’ But in the course of time, and after several 
changes enacted by law, the Civil Court powers were 

^ Seep. 39a. Tlie letter describing have seen is in Hunter’s Annate of 
their duties is given in Field, p. 463. Rural Bmyal, pp. 262 65, 
rhe best account of Supervisors 1 
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and Criminal powers alone remained in 
le Revenue powers. It was in 1831 that the Regu¬ 
lations gave rise to the modern office of ‘Magistrate and 
Collector,* But in 1837 the double function was for a time 
divided, owing to the pressure of Revenue work. The 
separation was gradually carried out, and up to 1845, 
Collector after Collector was relieved of Magisteiial duty. 
It was only in 1859 ^ that the Magisterial and Revenue 
functions were again, finally, united. 

Though the possession of Magisterial authority in the 
district is deemed essential for the Collector’s position^ it is 
not to bo supposed that time would suffice for the chief 
officeiB to take a large share in the disposal of the daily 
work of the Criminal Courts. Various expedients were 
resorted to, such as the creation of ‘ Joint-Magistrates * 
(Act XV of 1843), with which a Revenue Manual is not 
concerned. 

The division of Criminal and Revenue labour has been 
much facilitated by the modern system of sub-dividing 
districts and giving local officers charge. 

At the present time all grades of Magistrates, whether 
District Magistrates, or Assistants, or Joint-Magistrates, or 
Uncovenanted Deputy Magistrates, derive their Magisterial 
powers from the Code of Criminal Procedure. And iinder 
that Code there may be Honorary and other Magistrates 
who have no official position as Revenue Officers. 

The Revenue duties of the Collector, with which alone 
we are here concerned, were originally enumerated in Regu¬ 
lation II of 1793. His duties have increased in many 
directions. The land-revenue, which in the days of the 
decennial Settlement is quoted as 385 lakhs, had risen in 
1888-89 to over 380 lakhs The Collector has to look 
after the collection of this Land-Revenue, involving the 
sale for arrears in the case of the ‘ Zaminddri * estates, and 
the certificate procedure, as it is called, under the ‘Public 


1 Despatch of Secretary of State, number of permanently-settled and 

No. 15, dated 14th April, 1859. other estates can bo seen in the 

* The list of districts and the table at pp. 470-1. See also p. 44®» 
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!s Eecovery Act* (B. Act VII of 1880) in otfiers. 
ias also the collection of the local or provincial rates, 
which consist of the Public Works cess (B. Act IX of 18801^), 
a cess levied for roads and provincial public works; and the 
Postal cess (B, Act YIII of 1862) which provides for local 
official postage. Besides this, there is the whole subject of 
the Excise revenue under his cai’e (this revenue in 1884-85 
exceeded 10 lakhs), To this must be added the super¬ 
vision of the LiCENSE-Tax and IxcoME-Tax, and the Stamp 
Revenue, Besides the collection of these revenues, there 
are all the connected duties which the land-revenue system 
entails, viz. the registration of titles to land; issue and 
recovery of loans for agricultural improvements ; embank¬ 
ments (on the maintenance of which agriculture in many 
parts depends); irrigation (in some districts); the open*^ 
ing of separate accounts, for sharers and others in estates 
paying one sum of revenue; management of patwan's in 
Bihdr; various applications under the Tenancy Law (Act 
VIII of 1885); management of estates of minors under 
the Court of Wards, and of attached estates (for recovery 
of debts due by the owners). 

Besides all these matters, there are various miscellaneous 
duties connected with supply of provisions for troops on the 
march; the occasional acquisition of land for public pur¬ 
poses ; Municipalities and Local Boards; Ferries ; Pounds ; 
Emigration; Primary Education, and othei's; to say no¬ 
thing of his responsibility as Magistrate for the Police and 
Criminal administration of the district. The District Officer 
is designed to be the central authority, the ‘ Hdkim,* par 
excellence, of his district. Sii* George Campbell wrote in 
1871-72 {Ad/mimstratioyi Report, Part I, p. 66) 

‘ It is the Lieutenant-Governor’s wish to render the heads of 
districts (the Magistrate-Collectors) no longer the drudges of 
many departments and masters of none, but in fact the general 
controlling authority over all departments in each district. , . , 
Bepartments are excellent servants, but, as he considers, very 


^ With amending Acts, e. g. 11 of 1881, and VII of 1881. 
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ters. He has, therefore, striven to make the Magi^ 
for of a great Bengal district, generally coniprisixig one- 
and-a-half to two-and-a-half millions of inhabitants, the real 
executive chief and Administrator of the tract of country com¬ 
mitted to him, and supreme over everyone and everything, 
except the proceedings of the Courts of Justice.’ 


§ 6, Collector's Office, 

The Collector has under him both an ‘ English Office,* 
i. e. clerks and accountants for the correspondence and 
accounts kept up in English for communication with other 
offices and departments, and a ‘ Vernacular Office/ of 
which, however, the members mostly know English, and 
make use of it to some extent. 

In Bengal, the Vernacular Office has long been divided 
into departments, the sarishtaddr, the treasurer (kiiazdncbi), 
the record-keeper, and the Haujih-navis ’ ; these are all 
assisted by native readers and clerks (M'unski and Mu- 
hdrir). 

The * Sarishtaddr ’ (as his name imports) keeps the ‘ files ’ 
that are pending, and is, in fact, responsible for the super¬ 
vision of the whole vernacular office and for the care of 
different records, petitions, and papers, that are undergoing 
inquiry and are awaiting orders. 

The Native treasurer is under the Deputy or Assistant 
Collector who is in charge of the district treasury, and his 
duties require no notice here. 

The Record-keeper takes care of the records. There is, 
always, one department for English correspondence, and 
another for files of vernacular ‘cases.* He arranges and 
classifi^es the records, keeps the general registers prescribed 
by the Land Registration Act in Bengal, and makes reports 
regarding mutations of proprietors, and other matters which 
the registers show, and he supervises the issue of authenti¬ 
cated copies of papers. 

The taujih-navis maintains the revenue-roll and prepares 
the returns showing the state of the collections, what pay- 
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land~reven 110 fail due, what ate in arrears, a 



I is also the district N 4 zir or SSherig’^ and his Naib 
or Deputy. This person acts as the guardian of property 
attached, and sees to the issue of processes and notices. 
Besides which he is the general sort of ‘ housekeeper * to the 
District Officer, looking after the furniture, ‘pankhas,' the 
district tents, and so forth. 

Some such distribution of business as this—varying of 
course in details, and in the local titles of the officials—will 
be found in every Collector’s head-quarters office in India. 


§ 7. The Collector s Assistants, 


From an early date there were, besides the Collectors, offi¬ 
cers called Assistant-Collectors, but they had no legal powers. 
By Regulation IV of 18^1, the Collectors were first formally 
empowered to delegate to their (Covenanted) Assistants any 
part of their duties to which they could not themselves 
give due attention, By Regulation IX of 1833 appoint¬ 
ment of TJncoveiianted Officers with the title of ‘Deputy 
Collectors * was legalhaed. 

These provisions resulted (in connection with different 
laws giving magisterial powers) in the official titles of 
‘the Magistrate and Collector,’ / Joint Magistrate and De¬ 
puty Collector,’ ‘Assistant Magistrate and Collector/ 

‘ Deputy Collector and Deputy Magistrate (Uncovenanted).’ 

In 1872, Executive Revenue Officers called ‘ Sub-Deputy 
Collectors ’ were appointed for the purpose of giving local 
or special aid for particular places or departments of duty. 
I he Sub-Deputy Collector is appointed by executive au¬ 
thority, and can be invested with such powex*s of a Deputy 
Collector under various Acts and Regulations as may be 
necessary. Even K^nungos (of whom hereafter) are now 
I’eckoned on the staff of the revenue-agency, as, where they 
are employed, they can be utilized in various ways, super¬ 
vising partitions of estates, making assessments in connec¬ 
tion with the levy of cesses or rates, and so forth, 

VOL. 1. XX 
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ler to facilitate the district management and tv 
Account the powers of the various grades of officers, the 
plan of sub-dividing the district and giving the charge of 
the sub-division to one of the district officers in subordina¬ 
tion to the District Officer, was long ago thought of. In 
1845 thirty-four sub-divisions were made, but as the 
system developed, the number rose to its present figure of 
ninety. 

Attention should be directed to this feature of the Bengal 
district, because it marks an important difference between 
that province and the other provinces, where the Native 
Government had not introduced the system of revenue 
collection by Zamindto. In all other provinces, speaking 
generally, the districts are divided up into small local 
revenue divisions, known variously as the ‘ tahsil/ the 
pargana, or the taluka; and when this is the case, there is 
a native or other officer in. charge (called by various titles— 
tahsildai*, mfi,inlatdfe, &c.), with his writers and revenue- 
accountants and treasurers. There are often, under this 
officcu’, other subordinates, to aid in the general work of the 
tahsll, or taluka, and help in the supervision of the village 
officials; and finally for each village or group of villages 
a system of headmen and village-accountants. Thus there 
is a complete revenue hierarchy, from the District Collector 
at the top to the village officer at the bottom. In 
prorinces where this system exists, in more or leSvS com¬ 
pleteness, there may be primary sub-divisions of districts 
in case the district is hirge, and there is some important 
town with its connected territory, at which it is desirable 
to relieve the Collector by posting an Assistant or Deputy. 

In Bengal, the revenue history has already shown us 
how the Zamindari system gradually swept away ^ all but 
the memory of local limits of porganas, destroying the 
agency of himils or Tahsiidto, with their K^ungos and 
the village Patw^irfs or accountants. Deprived then, of 

^ Villag^^ pafu'dris generally look fitonee) survived in the Bihar dis- 
after groups of villages or * circles.* triets, and other features of old 

^ I am, of course, speaking gene- revenue days in other places, 
rally. PatwiUus in villages (for in- 
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ay call the natural sub-division of revenue _ 

_mcilitates administration in other parts, and there 

being no field-registers and maps of each village, revenue- 
management would be now impossible, were it not lor the 
Sub-divisions in charge of Sub-Deputy Collectors subordi¬ 
nate to the Collectors. It may be asked why the need of 
suh-division of labour has arisen and why such an increase 
of official work has taken place? The Salaries Commission 
remarks in answer:— 


' This increase in the superior executive staff, is accounted 
for by the gradual development and perfecting of our Adminis¬ 
trative system, the chief feature of which has been a cautious 
and gradual advance. New laws have been and are being con¬ 
stantly enacted to provide for the growing requirements of the 
people, to remedy abuses, and to regulate procedure. New 
measures, undreamt of a hundred years ago, have been intro¬ 
duced as experience showed the necessity foi’ them, and matters 
once considered of so little impoitance as to be left to be dis¬ 
posed of by Collectors according to their own ideas, have been 
made the subject of intricate legal provisions and fenced about 
vith safeguards and restrictions of all kinds. Large as the 
present executive body may seem when contrasted with that of 
the early years of the present century, there is little doubt that 
it is even now barely strong enough for all the work it has 
to do.* 


At this point, then, our account of the Revenue Officers 
of Bengal ceases to be a guide to what exists in other 
provinces, and we must therefore devote a brief, special 
study to the local pargana and village agency as it exists in 
Bengal. 


§ 8. Village Officers in Bengal. 

After looking through all the evidence collected in 187^2, 
I see no reason to think that the villages of Bengal were 
different from those which were found wherever the Aryan 
conquests extended, or where kingdoms, which, if not Hindu 
had adopted the Hindu constitution, existed. I do not 
include in this remark the districts of Chutiyd Nagpur 

X X 3 
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,^Saiital Pergunnahs, the villages of which 
here described, 

In Chittagong and other places, where the colonization of 
the w^aste has been of comparatively recent or modern origin, 
there are also special features. It is impossible to carry 
on cultivation in jungle country in India without co¬ 
operation ; and that implies a grouT>ing of cultivators, a 
headman—or headmen of the difierent castes or sections 
associated, and some artisans and helpers. I am aware 
of no form of Indian cultivating settlement of which this 
is not true. 

In Chittagong, for instance, with its local institutions— 
the ‘ tarf ’ and the associated ‘ taluqddrs,’ we find that there 
are headmen of local gi’oups known as * Miitabar ’ (corrup¬ 
tion of the Ai'ahic mu’tabir = respectable or trusted man), 
though they ai'e not officially recognized. 

In the ordinary districts In Bihdr as well as Bengal, 
the old constitution is so far traceable, that the ‘ headman * 
survives with the almost universal name of ‘ Mandal.’ He 
is still hereditary as a rule; but the elective element is not 
wanting; and the villages would reject an incompetent 
heir, and elect a more promising one. In some cases the 
term ‘ pradh^n' is used, but in more than one district I 
find it doubted whether this does not really indicate 
a par'ceiiu headman, not of the old organization, but one 
who has gained the position by official interference, and 
by his own wealth and influence. In villages where, from 
the earliest days, we can find no trace of any idea of 
proprietorship except in the lot occupied by the family for 
clearing and cultivation, we are probably in presence of 
the ‘raiyatwdri type ’ of village, which was discussed in 
Book I, Chap. IV. And this is a form of land-holding 
which lends itself to change; for there is a tendency for 
persons of various kinds to assume the landlord position, 
the old holders of land becoming his ‘ raiyats,' or under- 
proprietors, or something analogous. And thus it is wo 
so often have traces of the effects of a E^jd’s grant, 
and other forms of over-lordship, which, at a remote date, 
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at a comparatively modem one, introd 
^nge. A proprietary body, being the multiplication of 
a grantee’s or of a chief's family, claims the village and 
divides it into sections, called ^patti/ or ‘muhalla,* and 
when we find that there ai^e several ‘inandals,’ one at 
the head of each section, we may reasonably conclude that 
something of the kind has occurred. In fact, every member 
of the proprietary families calls himself, and is called, 

‘ mandar in Bengal, ‘pdtel’ in Central India; though 
only one man is the official head, or two or more if there 
are sub-divisions of the village. These have a certain pre¬ 
cedence on occasions—appear first on the jmnyd or first 
day of rent payment, and receive small ofierings, and sucVi 
like marks of superiority. 

Directly the village system falls into abeyance, and th(^ 
State officers no longer deal with the village-heads, for rent 
collection, but look to larger estate-holders as Zamind^irs, 
taluqdirs, and the like, the headman drops out of con¬ 
sideration ;—but not altogether, for he is still useful, and 
in some places the estate-holder will assume to appoint 
him, or rather confirm or recognize his appointment. 
But the village accountant either disappears or becomes 
the mere servant of the landlord, keeping his accounts 
with his tenants, without any sense of piMic duty or 
responsibility, or dignity. The village watchman (gorait, 
budhwdr, &c.) remains, and so the ‘ chaukid^r ’ or guardian 
of roads, and other similar functionaries; and the artisans 
remain of course, still receiving certain gi'ain-dues, or 
perhaps rewarded by a bit of ‘chdkaran' or rent-free 
service land, which the landlord does not, out of policy, 
I’esume. 

That is, I believe, in brief, the true state of the case as 
regards the village headmen, and the village accountants in 
Bengal. In BibAr, the old institutions survived more per¬ 
fectly, because there the villages seem to have been held 
by minor chiefs or even petty officers of the army; 

at any rate, the circumstances were such, that the land¬ 
lords were small holders: the greater chiefs did not often 
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into Zarainddrs; and therefore, even though the 
village gained a ‘proprietor,’ or several joint proprietoi‘S, 
the form of its constitution survived: moreover as villages 
paying grain-rents require the services of village officers 
more than those paying cash rents, the patwarfs more 
generally remained. 


§ 9. The Kdwi^ongo mid the Fatwdri. 


As the milage system disappeared under the later jJan of 
farming or contracting for the revenues, so the pargana 
system, of which the hdm'mgo was the representative, 
disappeared also. ‘Qdnun~go’ meansh the ‘teller,’ of 
the ‘ rule,’ but it rather refers to the rule or standard of 
what was proper in assessment, and measurement, than to 
any general legal knowledge possessed by the pargana 
officer. In 1793 thought that the retention of the 

kiCndngo would be a good check on the Zammdar ; and the 
latter was required to maintain paiwdris in the villages, 
and they were, in turn, to render accounts to the kantingo. 
But they did no such thing; the one idea of the Zamindar 
had originally been—in the days of Mughal decline—to 
pay as little to the treasury as possible, and„therefuro to 
conceal what he really got out of the villages. Under 
British law, it is true, his payment was positively fixed, 
but still he felt that, perhaps, something would happen if 
it was known accidentally what was the real rent-total he 
got; hence he took care that any accounts he sent in were 
'framed so as to suit his interests. Naturally enough, both 
kanungoB and patwarfs were soon abolished, the latter 
being employed by Zamindto as their clerks. 

But the growing evils which I have described in the last 
chapter gradually attracted attention; and in 1815 the 
Court of Directors conceived that the patwdiis might be 
made Government servants; the scheme fell through, and 


^ ilio word ought always to be mon revenue term, that I liavo 
written with to represent the * generally i*etained the usual but in- 
true vernacular word, but Kanungo correct spelling, 
with a ‘ /f' has become such a com- 


umsTfffr 
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?firis, where they existed, remained as servant 
landlords. Then it was thonght the kdn'i'mgoft might 
be revived, so as to supervise the patwaris. Regulations 
were accordingly passed in 1817, >8i 8, and 1819. Eegu- 
lation I of 1819 directed the rS-establislunent of kdnhngos 
and defined the duties of patwfc's.. But these offices are 
pai-t of certain machinery ; they are calculated to work 
with the machinery as a whole ; they cannot bo detached 
and introduced into a totally different system. In 1827 it 
was found that the kdnlingos had done nothing, and that 
the land-owners hod been determined in their opposition. 
In Orissa alone (where the Settlements are temporary 
village Settlements) ktinfingos and patwdris have sur¬ 
vived. 

‘ Efforts have, of late, been made,’ says the author of the 
Report of 1883 on the Land-Re venue system, — 

‘to revivify patwaris. Throughout the province provision 
was made for their appointment, or for the performance of 
their duties in all Settlements, under instructions issued in 
1872^. As a rule, in every estate of which the revenue was 
above R. 300, remuneration for a pativuH formed a set-off against 
the assessment: and in a smaller estate, the Settlement-holder 
engaged himself to perform the duties required of a pat’mri. 
Except in Orissa and Bihfir, however, no successful results 
sprang from the attempt. . . . The system was generally con¬ 
demned by officers in Bengal proper as being vexatious and 
irritating to the landlords, useless for all practical purposes, 
wasteful of Government money, and opposed to the present 
customs and tradi tions of the land-owning classes. The Govern - 
ment therefore, at the suggestion of the Board, directed that 
no further attempts should be made to revive the institu¬ 
tion, and that allowances granted in the estates should be 
resumed. 

‘ By Sir Campbell, whoso 
official life had mostly been passed 
where village Settlements were in 
force, and where the patwari, being 
a natural feature of the system, was 
indispensable. The use of patwAris 
in Orissa and in Bihiir illushat^ 
this: in these districts there is 


more of ‘village’ management in 
the system ; and just in proportion 
as tliat is the case, the utility of 
the village accountant becoines more 
manifest;—it may be but little, for 
even the Orissa patwaris’ accounts 
are said to be quite untrustworthy. 
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ar (and in the Mimg 4 r district) steps were 
give the system a more eifective existence, The re-organiza¬ 
tion has been completed in Mung(^r, and has reached an 
advanced state in thh BihAr Districts/ 

The report from which this is quoted is dated 1883, and 
it is there stated that fresh legislation would be required; 
but I have not seen any proposal on the subject during the 
six years that have since elapsed 

The Settlement Manual, 1888, at p. 18, gives the rules 
for entei-taining patwdris in Government estates, or estates 
held direct, or under farm. In temporarily-settled estates 
where Government is not proprietor, the Settlement natu¬ 
rally makes provision for the patwfo's who will maintain 
the records. A patw^ri is separately found for each estate, 
or group of estates, having a rental of K. 2000. 

§ 10. Chittagong Local Estahlkhnents^ 

The Chittagong District has always been an exception; 
there being no Zamfnddrs of large estates, but only small 
holdings in groups of very independent taluqd^rs, almost 
like a raiyatw^ri country, the kdnungo has always been 
useful, and the country is now divided into ‘ tahsils/ with 
tahsildfirs under whom the kteungos work very much as in 
Northern India. 

^ It Was still ujidoternained in wiiria require kanungos, under 
1887 (»©« Board’s Annual Bepo?i, orders of the Land Record Depart- 
Section 137). Regulations XII of ment, to inspect them: but the 
1817 and I of 1819 are still in force patw^ri can do nothing unless he 
(iH^raiiially). has accounts, maps, field-indexes, 

If I may venture an opinion, fur- and records determined by authority 
ther legislation may give a certain to stait with. That he has not in 
legal status to the officers, but it Bengal; herein lies the futility of 
will not infuse life into them. Pat- all schemes for utilizing them. 




CHAPTER VT. 


X^AND-EEVENUK BUSINESS AND PROCEDURE. 
Section I.—iNTuoDtTCTOUY. 

I DO not propose to go into any detail on these subjects ; 
the object of this chapter is merely to indicate how certain 
main heads of administration are provided for. For the 
Permanent Settlement, with its total absence of survey and 
record-of-rights, has left a necessity for a variety of special 
laws. 

For example, there is the Eegistration of landed property. 
I do not here sp^eak of the ordinary Eegistration law 
under which bonds, mortgages, and other documents, are 
either compulsorily or voluntarily registered, but to the 
maintenance of registers or lists of the various landed 
interests, which shall have public credit or authority. 
The preparation of such registers has also been brought 
about indirectly in various ways. There is the direct 
law, beginning with the old regulation for making five- 
yearly registers of Proprietary estates in the Collector’s 
office. Then another record grew out of the necessity for 
imposing on all estates a cess for maintaining roads, and 
local public works, as will presently appear. A still 
further i*egistration was brought about by the sale-law. 
We have already seen how early it was perceived to be 
necessary to give full value to the prior lien of the State on 
all land for its revenue-dues. This could not be efiective 
if the land were so encumbered by the defaulting holder 
that at sale it would fetch nothing. So that in some form,^ 
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extent, it became a matter of necessity to 
encumbrances, and distinguish those subordinate in¬ 
terests, which, in common fairness, ought not to be avoided ; 
such (for instance) as might not have been created by the 
landlord in full knowledge that his acts would be held 
subject to the prior claims of the State. After many changes 
which have been incidentally sketched in the preceding 
pages, the device was hit on of opening coitaiii registers, 
and allowing that interests registered in the one or the 
other should have a certain protection in the event of the 
estate going to auction for arrears of revenue. 

Another outcome of the special system is the ‘ Ceitifioato 
Procedure ’ of Bengal. When an estate cannot, or will not, 
pay its revenue, it has always been the legal remedy to put 
it up for sale. But in Bengal, besides the Zamind^ri 
estates which are so dealt with, the Government has a 
number of estates, held by itself, or under its management, 
and has rents and other dues to get in where there is no 
estate to sell, and where some other less formal and (to the 
State) less troublesome method than a law-suit and the 
execution of a decree, had to be devised. 

The special Survey law was another outcome of the state 
of things which has grown up out of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. 

Again, the local circumstances of Bengal, and the action 
of rivers in some districts, have also necessitated a special 
law regarding drainage, by which important works can be 
earned out by local Commissioners under the supeiwision 
of Go vernment. A similar law also deals with watercourses 
and emhankmenU, or works both for retaining water in 
tanks or reservoirs, as well as keeping out water where, 
but for the embankment, it would flood the land and con¬ 
vert it into a marsh. Formerly, it would seem the native 
Governments entrusted . the duty of maintaining public 
watercourses and embankments to the Zamindars as public 
officers, and allowed them to deduct from the revenue ceitain 
charges under the name of ‘ptil-bandi' and the like. At 
Settlement our Government determined to assess the revenue 
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sum, on which no deductions were to be all^ 
fhe ZaiTimd^rs stiJI bound theiuselyes to some extent, 
and in general tei*ms, to maintain embankments^. All 
this was, however, very indefinite, and from time to time 
Kegulations were passed to deal with the subject. The 
existing law is in Bengal Act II of 1882. 

Besides these more special branches of Bengal Collectorate 
law, there ai'e the usual subjects (relating to land) of par¬ 
tition of estates, acquisition of land for public purposes, 
management of estates by the Court of Wards (Act (B) IX 
of 1879 and amending Acts) ^. 

I now proceed to notice specially, a few of the more 
important branches of business, confining myself to those 
directly connected with l&nd-revenne. 


Section II. —Regtstbation 0? Landed Propekty. 


§ I. Object and Practice of Land-Registration. 

It was the intention of the legislature from the first, that 
there should be at least one Register kept up, showing the 
extent and particulars of each estate separately assessed 
with revenue payable to Government. The object was to 
enable the Collectors to apportion the revenue in cases of 
partition, and to enable the Civil Courts to know when an 
estate changed hands, or happened to be transferred from 
one district to another. The registers were first directed to 
deal with the land as grouped by estates only but after- 


’ But mistntetion was to be under¬ 
taken by the State. One of the 
clauses of the Zaminddr'R engage¬ 
ment used to be; ^ the construction 
of ^‘beri’* (small embankments), the 
excavation of silt from “ khjll" 
twater-courses), the construction of 
“gangura” (larger embankments) 
in connection with the salt andsweet 
lands of the pargana, shall be made 
by the Government of the Hon’ble 
Company/ The whole history of 
the l^gulationa relating to embank¬ 
ments is given in a High Court 


judgment (I. L. R,, 7, Calcutta, 505> 
quoted at length in H. A. D. Phillips* 
Bemnm and CoUectorate Lav)^ p. 165, 

® The New Guai'dian and Wards 
Act, 'VIII of 1890, which has sim¬ 
plified and consolidated the general 
law of minors, &c. (and rejieals the 
old Act XL of 1858^ does not touch 
the Bengal Act quoted in tho'tex^,, 
(See Sec. 3 of the new Act.) 

* And any estate might have 
lands belonging to it scattered over 
half the district or extending into 
other districts. Reg. XLVIII of 
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/^pargana registers,’ dealing with the lands as tl ^ 
Accounting for every plot in each pargana and its sub¬ 
divisions, were ordered. The law on this subject was never 
very well carried out, and the Regulation was both cum¬ 
brous and incomplete. It is, however, unnecessary in this 
place to dwell on the history of the past; it is enough to 
turn to the present law (Bengal Act VII of 1876) ^ 

The object of the registration is simply to know who is 
the person answerable, as in possession, for every plot of 
land in the district, whether revenue-paying or revenue- 
free. Every person in possession, whether as owner or 
manager of the land, or of any share in it, is bound, under 
heavy penalty, to register. Registration is optional in 
the case of mortgagees who have a lien but not possession 
of the soil. 

The Act does not apply to certain special localities, e.g. the 
Western Dw^i'S, the Kolhdn estate, and the political estates 
in the Singbhum district. The possibility of overcoming 
the difficulties of the old system is largely owing to the 
land-survey, of which mention will presently he made. In 
the course of the survey, descriptive lists of the land 
were prepared (and the survey followed the local areas 
or villages, or was, in revenue language, mauzawdr). 
Registers showing the estates as made up of lands in dif¬ 
ferent villages, or of gi’oups of villages locally compact 
(i. e. mah^lwar registers), ai*e easily prepared from those first 
mentioned, by simply abstracting them. In September, 
1888, the Board noticed in a circular, that proposals for 
legislation to enforce the record of all changes subsequent 
to the initial registration, bad been abandoned for the pre- 


1793 was tlie fii'st law; that directed 
an (English) alphabetical register, 
with a supplementaiy register of 
changes by sale, mhoritance, &c., 
and every lU'th year the registers 
were to be written out anew. The 
Regulation was amended by No, 
VIII of 180G ; but up till 1876, 
practicaliy, the registers were not 
properly kept, nor were any penal* 
tjea enforced, Such registers as 


there were did not explain who the 
owners were, and furnished no in¬ 
formation at all abou fc under- ton ur(*s 
and raiyats, 

» As amended by Act V of 1878. 
See also Chapter V of the First 
Tolwne of ifie liul£s of ths Tieoenue 
partment (edition of 1878), with ad¬ 
ditions prescribed in Septober, 
1888, by Board's Circular, 
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lit ‘ various disqualifications are now impost 
^ those who neglect to register. Under Section 7H 
of Act VII (B.C.) of 1876, no one is bound to pay rent to 
an unregistered proprietor. A revenue officer making 
a Settlement of rents under the Tenancy Act (1885) may 
refuse to entertain an application for enhancement or settle¬ 
ment of fair rents from a proprietor who is not registered. 
It is only registered proprietors who are entitled to partition 
.(Imtw'ara), or to open separate accounts with the Collector 
whether for revenue or cesses, to bring a patni to sale, to 
object to common or special registry (of this hereafter), and 
to claim surplus sale-proceeds on the estates of which they 
are proprietors being sold for arrears of revenue/ In order 
to facilitate registration, the Board supply, free of cost, 
forms of appUcation Which are to be had from stamp- 
vendors and others. 


§ 2, Form of Registratiou. 

The registers at present required by law are:— 

(A) , a register showing the revenue-paying lands in the 
district. This is divided into two parts, to show the lands 
which belong to estates the revenue of which is payable in 
the district, and lands within the district, which form por¬ 
tions of estates whose assessment is payable in other 
<iistricts. 

(B) , a register of revenue-free lands. This is divided 
into three parts showing (i) perpetual revenue-free grants ; 
(2) lands held by Government or companies for public pur¬ 
poses free of revenue; and (5) unassessed waste land and 
other lands not included in part i or 2. 

(C) is a register of lands paying revenue and those held 
revenue-free, arranged ‘ mauzawrir,’ i. e. the register is a list 
of the villages in each local sub-division (adopted for the 
purpose by order of the Board) and accounting for all the 
lands in each village, showing to what estate each belong, 
which are revenue-free, and so on. 

(D) is an * intermediate’ register for all kinds of land, 
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(g the changes in proprietary rights resulting* 
T^uecession, lapse, or other transfer, and changes caused 
by the alteration of district and other boundaries. 

The registers are only re-written when the changes have 
become so numerous as to affect the original register very 
considerably and make it no longer of any use fo.r reference. 
The Act makes it obligatory on persons interested to give 
information with a view to the preparation of the registers. 
It should be borne in mind that registration only describes 
the person in possession. It decides no question of right. 
Section 89 of the Act expressly states that any one may 
sue for possession or for a declaration of right, the Act 
n ot withstanding. 


§ 3. ^DdJjkil' 


-Subsequent Changes. 


The proceedings for reporting and registering cbanges in 
proprietorship are spoken of as ‘ dakhil-khdrij/ and closely 
lesemble the same procedure in other provinces. The 
‘ ddlihil-khririj * proceedings are solely concerned with the 
fact of, or right to, possession. If the applicant’s possession 
of, succession to, or acquisition by transfer of the pro¬ 
perty is disputed, the Collector will summarily determine 
the right to possession, and will then see that the pai-ty is 
put in possession, and will make the entry in the register 
accordingly k 

The details of procedure for obtaining mutation of names 
will be found in the Act. 

* The work of registration is now practically complete, or 
wdll shortly be so. In 1887 it was reported complete in 
thirty-seven out of the forty-three districts to w^hich the law 
applies, and was practically complete in the remaining 
districts. In the Orissa districts and in Chittagong tliere 
was a source of unusual labour in the number of potty 
revenue-free holdings, and the work was brought to a close 
by rejecting from registration very small free-holdings. 


^ Bengal Act YII of 1876, section 
55, as ameiided by Act V of 1878. 


Diikbil means * entering': kliarij is 
‘ patting out.' 


WNISTf^^ 
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Registration of subordinate Interests in Land, 


It will be observed that these registers do not profess 
to deal with any subordinate rlgJds or interests ; there is 
nothing in Bengal which answers to the ' Rccord-of-Rights * 
of the North-West Provinces h It so happens, however, 
that the Koad and Public Works Cess, Bengal Act IX of 
1880 has resulted in a record of subordinate rights also. 
The results are, however, vitiated by the system of summary 
valuation (for purposes of the Cess calculation) which the 
Act necessarily provides. This summary valuation ‘ with¬ 
draws from sight all details of tenures, under-tenures, and 
raiyati holdings contained in such estates or tenures as are 
summarily valued/ ‘ In the instructions issued to officers ^ 
under the Act IX of 1880 (B.O.) an attempt has been made 
to remedy this defect in the returns, by declaring that the 
least possible recourse should be had to the process of sum¬ 
mary valuation/ The Road Cess is a tax levied on all 
classes of proprietors, including every grade of tenure- 
holders, down to a limit of cultivators paying R. 100 in the 
yeai‘ as rent; and hence a register has to be made of them. 
There is no legal validity, as evidence of right, attached to 
these returns. 

There is another method, however, of registering under- 
tenures. We have seen that it has heen always the law 
that when an estate is sold for arrears of revenue, all leases 
and under-tenures (with certain exceptions are liable to 
be voided, and the purchaser gets a clear and complete 
‘ Paiiiamentary ’ title. This is so under the Sale Law (Act 
XI of 1859) and its Amending Acts^ To protect such 


^ Except of course in Government 
estates or in temporary Settlements 
under Regulation VII of 1822, or in 
cases where, under the Tenancy 
Act, Chapter X, or other special 
Uocal law), records-of-rights are 
made. 

2 Acts X of 1871 and H of 1877 
have been repealed and siiperseded 
by the Act quoted in the text. 


® The Board has issiied a coP 
lection of Rules called, the Oiss 
Manual, 1888. 

* Now contained in section 37 of 
Act XI of 1859. 

* Act (B. C.) Ill of 1862, Act 
('B.C.) VII of i868. Act (B. C.) 
II of 1871, and Act VII (B. C.) of 
1880, 


miSfify 



Sue. r6. 
Sec. I I, 
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enures, the Act provides ^ that they may be registered either 
in a ‘common or a ‘special' register^. Hegistration in 
the former protects them from being voided on sale of the 
estate for arrears, by any'p(^rty other than Qovernm&at ; and 
special registration protects them absohdekj. The Act also 
provides that the rights of sharers may he protected (and 
this is important, because otherwise the defaalt of one 
sharer might cause the whole estate to be sold^. ^Bepcirate 
accounts ’ are opemed with sharers on application* S^arate 
accounts can also be opened for sharers, who not only have 
a specified fractional interest in an estate (and therefore are 
liable for a known fraction of the revenue), but whose shares 
consist of ‘a specific poition of the land of the estate': 
Section 70, Act VII of 1876, also contemplates sepai’ato 
accounts of * complex shares ’ as therein described, >And 
Part V of Act VII of 1877 (Land Eegistration) should be 
read as to ’ separate accounts ’ generally. 

For the procedure necessary to the registering, the Act 
itself must be consulted. 


Section III.— Collection of the Land-Revenue. 

§ I. The Taii^ih DepartnunL 

For the purposes of revenue collection, besides the lists 
of estates just described, there must be kept up lists 
showing the revenue payable by oaich estate or separately 
.assessed poidion of an estate. There is a general district 
revenue-roll, divided into two parts—one showing the 
revenue fixed pennanently or for a time, and payable by 


^ Sae Board's Rules, vol, i. oil, xiv. 
* tip to the ei*d of 1887, the 
‘common rogi.9ter* csontainod 3502 
holdings with an area of 28,037,819 
aoi’o.s,and arevonueofR 1,21,94,84a. 
The * special register ’ contained 256 
holdings, of 8,861,964 acres, with 
a revenue of R. 30.85,888, The 
tmures registered were ‘ common ’ 
4440 (rental R. 24,35,234), and 


^special' 389 (rental 11,46,099). 
Separate accounts (under soction 
10) were 40,524, with a revenue de¬ 
mand of over 60^ lakhtf. Accounts 
for specific aha res (sectioft ii) were 
3680, with a revenue demand of 
o^^er 4^ lakh^. Accounts under sec¬ 
tion 70 (Act VII of 187(5 B.C.) were 
7,061, with a revenue demand of 
something over 5/a/c/ia. 
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rs, farmei's, or other engagees for the whole; the 
Sowing the rent or revenue in estates in which the 
raiyats pay direct to Government. It is not necessary 
to go into further detail on the subject^. 


§ a. Bale Laios. 

The effects of the Law of Sale for arrears have been 
noticed in previous chapters. 

The present law on the subject is to be found in Act XI 
of 1859, as amended and amplified by Bengal Acts III of 
1^62, and VII of 1868, and still more recently by Bengal Act 
VLI of 1880 for the recovery of ‘ Public Demands,* 

An ‘ arrear * accrues, if the * kiat ’ (properly r2ist) or instal¬ 
ment of revenue due for any month remains unpaid on the 
first of the following month. In some cases notice for Act xi of 
fifteen days before sale is required, and the later Act 5'^'*’ 
enables Government to empower Collectors to issue waim- R- Act vii 
ing notices in all cases. 

Sharers of joint estates can protect themselves from then 
shai-es being sold for arrears along with the rest of the 
estate, by applying for and obtaining an order for a ‘ sepa¬ 
rate revenue account* of their share, as I mentioned at 
page 688. But if on a sale being notified (subject to 
the exception of the separate shares), it is found that the 
estate, subject to such exception, will not fetch a price equal 
to the amount in arrear, then notice is given that, unless 
the recorded sharei-s make up the arrears and so save the 
estate, the whole estate will be sold. I pass over the rules 
for re-sale in case the auction-purchaser fails to pay the 
purchase-money in due time, and here only notice that 
there is an appeal (final) to the Commissioner against a 
sale in certain cases. The Commissioner may also suspend B. Act vix 
a sale in cases of hardship, and report to the Board, on 

Act XI of 

^ The detail may be found in keeps the rent-roll and tlie accounts 1859, sec. 
chap, vi, Buks of the Eevenue Depart- of each estate, with the amounts, 26. 

vol. i. The revenue collections, and balances, is si»oken 

roll is written up by the Taujih- of as the Taujih Department, 
navis; the establislunont which 

VOL. I. Y y 


misr/f^ 
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hose recommendation the sale may be annulled {a 
has taken place) by the local Government. The jurisdic- 
1859. see* Courts to annul a sale, on a regular suit 

being brought for the purpose, is also defined. 

As already noticed, a sale for arrears hands the estate 
over to the purchaser with a clear title: the purchaser may 
void and annul all leases and subordinate tenures, except 
those specified in Section 37 of the Act XI, and those which 
are protected by registration. ‘Tenures,’ and interests like 
fisheries, and other interests arising out of lands not being 
Act Vll of ‘ estates ’ (land or shares in revenue-paying land) may be 
sold like estates for arrears of revenue. 

The sale law, which at first worked very hardly, is now 
little felt. The average annual number of defaulting estates 
and shares during the last ten year’s, has been 9126, of which 
oul}’^ 160,4 or 17*8 per cent have actually been sold. 

For the details of Sale Law Procedure the student will 
naturally refer to Mr. Grimley’s Manual of Sale Law 
published by the Bengal Government. But I must warn him 
that the Sale Law is being consolidated and redrafted by 
the Board of Kevenue, but the Bill will not be completed 
nor come before Council in time for me to give any in¬ 
formation about it in this chapter. 


1868, sec, 

II. 


§ 3. Certificate Procedure,—TvJblic Demands Act, 

There is a Certificate Procedure Manual^ 1885, which 
gives the detailed rules on this subject \ As sale of the 
estate is the only remedy for revenue default, it follows 
that some further procedure is needed for the collection of 
rents in Government estates and other public demands to 
which the sale law is inapplicable. Bengal Act VII of 1868 
was intended to provide for the recovery of such demands, 
and Act VII of 1880 amended the law. It is only necessary 
to allude to the subject; the practice being quite simple. 
Briefly, the Collector records a ‘certificate of arrears’ 


^ To be ha^l in the Bengal Secretaiiat Press. 


.\w.\ 
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like a decree of Court, and can be exe^_ 

oiii^ously till all is paid, subject, of course, to the law 
of limitation. 



Section IV.— Survey. 

I have already given a description of the suiwey work in 
Bengal (see p. 456 ante). Here it is only necessary to 
allude to the laws applicable. 

Previous to 1875, as far as permanently-settled estates 
were concerned, the process of revenue-survey was carried 
on without any authority given by law. Regulation VH 
of i82Z could not be quoted, since it applied to non- 
permanently settled estates, and could not warrant any 
action with reference to estates in which there could be 
no question of re-settlemont. In 1847, indeed, a law had 
been passed regarding the survey of lands liable to river 
action ^ and the principles of this law are still maintained 
under the Survey Acts. The whole business of survey is 
now regulated by Bengal Act V of 1875^. It is not my 
intention to go into any detail as to the procedure, but 
a general outline may be given so as to furnish a clue or 
guide to the study of the Act itself when necessary. 

The Act allows a survey to be made extending not only 
to districts and to estates, but, if ordered, to defining fields 
and the limits of tenures 


1 Act IX of 1847 (amended by 
Act IV (B.C.) of 1868). In the 
case of the alluvial lands the survey 
is treated as a special matter; it is 
required only along the banks of 
the great rivers. At present the 
special branch which deals with 
this work—tlie ‘DiyAra (Dearah) 
Survey' as it is called—is confined 
to the Dacca Division. It is worked 
by non-professional agency under 
the Deputy-collectors. The object 
is to ‘ identify and relay on the 
ground the boundaries of villages 
which have been subject to fluvial 
action and of which the boundaries 


cannot in consequence be identi¬ 
fied; also to ascertain and assess 
lands which have boon added to 
the estates by accretion.' {Boards8 
Bevmvs Administration 1879- 

80, § 9a.) 

* As amended by Act VII (B.C.) 
of 1880, with regard to the recovery 
of demand.*! under the Act (sec. 5). 

* But, of course, has nothing to 
do with defining or recording rights; 
that has to be done under chap. x. 
of the Tenant Act, 1885, or the 
Settlement Act of 1879, as the case 
may be, in the cases where it is 
lawful to order it. 


Y y a 
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20. 


Act, Pai-t 
Y, sec, 40, 
&o. 


After provisions relating to establishments, the Act re¬ 
quires a proclamation to be issued, and persons to attend 
and point out boundaries, clear lines, and so forth, so that 
the survey may begin. 

When the demarcation is complete, the persons who 
pointed out the boundaries are reqnii-ed to inspect the 
papers and plans representing such boundaries, and to 
satisfy themselves as to whether the boundary-marks have 
been fixed according to their information. The plans and 
papej-s are to be signed by these parties, in token that the 
marks ar^ shown in the maps or papers in the places where 
they declared they should be. 

The Collector can always set up temporary marks, and 
may also set up permanent marks; after notifying their 
number and cost and giving opportunity for objections to 
*be heard, he may direct the cost to be apportioned among 
the land-owners or tenure-holdei*s concerned. Provision is 
made for the permanent maintenance of these marks. 

' Passing over the detailed provisions for determining who 
shall ,bear the cost of the boundary-marks, and how it is to 
be apportioned, I proceed to the subject of boundary-disputes, 
fiere the Collector is to decide on the basis of actual pos¬ 
session, and his order holds good till it is upset by competent 
authority. If possession cannot be ascertained, the Collector 
may attach the land till one party or the other obtains a 
legal decision j or the Collector may, by consent of the 
parties, refer the matter to arbitration. There are also 
excellent provisions for relaying any boundary which has 
once been decided, but which has become doubtful or 
disputed. 

Full provisions also will be found for protecting boundary- 
marks from injury and restoring them when damaged. 

The Act, it will be observed, does not say anything about 
the records and registers which the Survey Department 
prepare. 

These particulars, and rules about the scale, and so foi'th, 
must be sought for in the Board’s Revenue Rules. 
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Section V.— Partition op Estates. 


This generally finds a place among the topics of revenue 
procedure. Owing to the fact that by the native laws the 
sons or other heirs succeed together, it follows from our 
modern ideas, that any one of a joint body may re¬ 
quire that his interest and share should be separated off 
and assigned to him. This process is called ‘ batwara * or 
partition. But, then, such a separation may affect the 
Government revenue : since, if an estate assessed with, and 
liable as a whole for, one sum of revenue, is afterwards 
divided into, say, four propeHies, the Government interest 
would bo considerably affected, unless the whole group 
remained, as before, liable for the entire revenue. 

This fact has led in NoHhern India to a distinction between 
‘ imperfect ’ and ‘ perfect ’ partition. When the partition is 
imperfect, the different shareholders get their private rights 
separated and declared, but the whole estate still remains 
liable to Government for the whole revenue. In ‘pejrfect^ 
partition the responsibility to Government is also divided, 
and the shares henceforth become separate estates, entirely 
independent one of the other. It has always been therefore 
a moot question how far partition should be allowed. The 
question, indeed, has most interest in those provinces where 
the village Settlement-system is in force. That system, as 
the student wiU have sufliciehtly gathered from the Intro¬ 
ductory Chapters in Book I, is based on the joint respon¬ 
sibility of the community, for the lump sum assessed on 
the village area. 

In Bengal the land unit is different; but still the break- 
ing up of a compact estate liable to sale as a whole, for 
the revenue assessed on it, into a number of petty holdings, 
each separately liable for its fractional assessment, and 
possessing a very reduced market value in consequence of 
its small size, has been felt to he a real diflBculty. On the 
other hand, there are interests which benefit by partition. 
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^0 tenants on a joint estate are often seiionsly harassed 
by having to pay their total rent in a number of fractions 
to different shareholders, each insisting on collecting his 
own separate payment. A separation of the interests tends 
to alleviate this^. The question, therefore, of regulating 
partition long remained under discussion. It had been 
dealt with by Begulations in 1793, *ind 1803. In 

1807 a limit had been put to the division, and no share 
assessed with less than B.500 revenue was allowed to be 
sepai'ated. This Begulation, however, was thought to go 
too far, and was afterwards repealed^. The subject,has 
been more recently set at rest by the passing of Bengal Act 
VIII of 1876. 

This Act contemplates only one kind of paitition, i. e. the 
complete separation of the estates, not only as regards the 
private rights, but as regards the responsibility for the 
revenue. But no partition made after the date of the Act 
coming in force (4th October, 1876) other than under its 
provisions, though it may bind the paities, can affect the 
responsibility for Government revenue. There is a limit, 
but only a very low one, to partition: if the separate share 
would boar a revenue not exceeding one rupee, the separa¬ 
tion cannot be made, unless the proprietor, consents to 
redeem the land-revenue, under the rules for this purpose. 
Partition con be refused when the result of it would be to 
break up a compact estate into several estates consisting of 
scattered parcels of land, and which would, in the opinion 
of the Collector, endanger the land-revenue. 

' For the procedure of a partition c^se, how disputes are 
settled^ how the final order is recorded, the Act must be 
refeiTed to. The proceedings are held *on the Bevenue 
side * before the Collector. 

^ Thitt difficulty of fractional pay- Macueile^a Mmvrandum, chap. xvii. 

mcnfcs will be found discussed in * By Regulation V of 1810. 
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Section VI.— Estate Management. 

§ I. Government Estates, 

While speaking of the Collector’s general revenue duty, 
it is impossible to avoid mentioning one branch which is 
not represented by any particular Act. I refer to what is 
called ‘khSs/ or dii'ect management, of estates belonging 
to Government, where no one is entitled to a Settlement, 
or of estates where a person entitled declines the terms of 
Settlement and is therefore excluded for a term (with 
a‘mAlik^na’ allowance). ‘It was formerly the custom to let 
estates of this kind in farm, but in 1873 the practice was 
condemned as injurious to the interests of the property, and 
the tenantry. . . . There are 1061 estates with an annual 
revenue of E. 26,^7,360 under the direct management of the 
revenue officers throughout the Lower Provinces L’ Estates 
are either managed by the revenue officers as part of their 
ordinary duty, or, in case of larger estates, by special 
managers with suitable collecting establishments. The 
management charges are met by setting apart 10 per cent, 
of the total collections as a fund (credited to Land-Eevenue 
Receipts in the public accounts) for meeting the costs; 

per cent, is placed at the disposal of the Board of 
Revenue for expenses of management, Settlement, measure¬ 
ment, and improvements and 2 \ per cent, is devoted (not 
under the Board) to education and roads. 


§ 2. The Court of Wards, 

A most important branch of management duty is the 
care of Wards’ estates, regulated by Act IX (B. C.) of 1879 
(amended by Act III of 1881). There is also an excellent 
manual of rules issued under the authority of the Board of 
Revenue. 

I cannot forbear making another extract from the 
Report (on Lmid-^tenures) ot 1883, on the results attained 

* This is exclusive of such estates as are still, for special reasons, farmed. 
(Eaport 1883, p. ^9.) 
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^cianagement (under the Comt of Wards) of the'^ 
ate of Darbhanga (1860-1879). The extract not only 
speaks of the benefits conferred, but incidentally affords a 
vivid sketch of the varied subjects which come under the 
Manager's notice. I will only add that effort is made, when 
an estate comes under the Court of Wards, to get a survey 
and record-of-iights, but it is not always that the resources 
and circumstances of the estate make such a coui^e 
possible. 

* The BarbhangA Edj is the largest property which has, for 
many years past, been under the charge of the Court of Wards. 
When the Court took charge, in i860, its condition seemed 
almost hopelessly bad. The gross annual rental was nominally 
R 16,39,357, and the Government revenue only R. 4,07,484, 
But the management had for years been left entirely in the 
hands of underlings. All the villages were leased to farmers, 
most of them relatives of the Rdj servants, who had got their 
leases on favourable terms. Others were outsiders, men of 
straw, who had nominally undertaken to pay rents far above 
the value of the lands, and who made what they could by rack- 
renting the ryots and levying illegal cesses, without attempting 
to satisfy the Raj demand. Security for payment was never 
taken from the farmers. JPattas and kabiiliyats were seldom 
interchanged. The correct rental of the villages was nowhere 
recorded. PntwAn's* papers were seldom forthcoming. The 
outstanding ancars of rent, at first unknown, proved to amount 
to R. 56,44,972, There were other debts due to the estate, 
aggregating B. 3,37,775. The debts alleged to be due by the 
Mahanaja to creditors amounted to a crore of rupees, of which 
the Court of Wards was compelled to admit R. 71,88,427. The 
estates were destitute of roads and bridges. The palace was 
neglected and in ruins ; its couiiyards quagmires ; its environs 
a hopeless waste of jungle, pools, and filth. Notoriously all 
the epidemics of the town took their rise in the R^jhdri. 
There were no refuges for the sick; no resting-places for tra¬ 
vellers ; not a school in the whole estate. No productive works 
of any kind had anywhere been attempted. 

‘On the surrender of the estate to the MahAraja, in 1879, all 
this had been chjuiged. The rent-roll had been re-adjusted; 
and although reductions of rental had been made, amounting 


misT/f^ 
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2,323, the gross rental (including that of a few 1 
l^^ies purchased) was R 21,61,885. The outstanding 
arrears of rent due to the estate were E. 18,51,397 (less than 
a year's demand), of which R 14,51,664 were good and in process 
of realization. All debts had been paid off long before. There 
was a cash balance in hand of E. 2,75,733, besides Government 
securities of the value of R 38,54,500* Over 150 miles of road 
had been constructed and bridged (in many places with screw^- 
pile viaducts). Upw^ards of 20,000 trees had been planted along 
their sides. Feeder and village roads had been made and im¬ 
proved. In Kliarakpur, extensive irrigation works, securing 
that propeity against famine, had been made and opened. A 
large bazaai* had been built at Darbhanga, including a handsome 
public serai \ The old palace was considerably improved and 
was made the centre of a pretty garden some iifty acres in 
extent. In lieu of the ruinous system of fai^ming leases, the 
whole estate had been brought under direct management. 
Collections were made without friction or difficulty. The out¬ 
lying zirat lands* had been equitably settled with indigo- 
planters, while those in the vicinity of villages had been 
reserved for the ryots, thus putting an end to the constant 
disputes between the factories and the cultivators. Hundreds 
of small embankments, water-channels, tanks, and wells had 
been constructed from advances made without interest to the 
tenants. Complete surveys had been made of the greater part 
of the property, and a considerable area had been resettled to 
the advantiige both of the estate and of the cultivators. Twenty 
vernacular schools had been established by the Edj, educating 
1000 children; aid being at the same time given to other 
educational institutions not belonging to the estate. Three 
admirable hospitals were kept up for the use of the tenantry, 
while assistance was also afforded to six charitable dispensaries 
in various places near. Above all, both the Maharaja and his 
brother had received a thorough English education, were pro¬ 
ficient in manly exercises, and free from the vices which are 
too often the ruin of native magnates. The MaharAja had been 
trained to manage his own affairs, and to take a lively interest 
in the welfare of his people, while his brother had been deemed 


' SaraA or Sarii (P.I is a public 
inn or resting-place, 

* Ziv&i (zird’at A.) moans * cul¬ 
tivation/ and is one of the several 


terms used to indicate the private 
or home farm of the landlord : it U 
practically equivalent to nij or nij- 
jot, or kamat or kh^m^r land. 
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fipointment to the civil service of the proviiice, in k 
liow an Assistant Magistrate. 

* Dunng the incumbency of the Court of Wards, the aggregate 
demand of rent due to the estate amounted to K. 4,26,79,578. 
Of this, B. 3,54,66,458, or 83 per cent., were coDected, and 
B. 5f)>39»6io remitted. The total receipts from all sources 
during the management were B. 4,84,50,669, and the total dis¬ 
bursements B. 4,80,86,228, of which B. 32,90,934, or only 6 
per cent, of the receipts represents the cost of management. 
E. 80,41,113 were expended in payment of Government reve¬ 
nue, and B. 31,98,000, or 6 per cent, of the receipts in the 
allowances of the family, including social and religious cere¬ 
monies. The collection of rent was on several occasions during 
the management seriously affected by drought and scarcity. 
These calamities seiwe to explain the heavy remissions of rent 
shown in the accounts. The total expenditure on public works 
from first to last was B. 54,92,245,* 


SfeoTioN VII.— Other Branches of Eevenue-Ddty. 

There aie other branches of a revenue oflScer s duty 
which occupy a considerable space in the Revenue manuals. 
It is not within the scope of this work to deal with these 
branches; they are aU fully provided for by special Acts 
and by Revenue Rules. 

As an example I may instance the question of agricul¬ 
tural loans (Act XII of ^^84), the rules for ‘ Taqdvi/ or 
advances made for land improvements (Act XIX of 1883). 

The road cess assessment and collection under Bengal 
Act IX of 1880, to which incidental allusion has already 
been made, forms, in Bengal, another special branch of a 
revenue officer’s duty. In other provinces, as a rule, a cess 
for the same purposes is assesvsed along with the land-reve¬ 
nue, and is collected at the same time and by the same 
process. In Bengal, the arrangements of the Permanent 
Settlement did not include this, and therefore an Act was 
redC|uired, which maJk^mot only estates, but everJJ^ kind of 
. tenure and cultivating^molding, liable to pay a small con* 
^tribution to the maiq^nance of a fund for roads and 
i '■ .r’ 



^^^^dations. (There is a Cess Manual, 1888, issuer 
which gives all the rules.) 
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The acquisition of lands for public purposes under Act X 
of 1870 is practically a branch of revenue duty, as it is 
the Collector who makes the first award of compensation; 
moreover, when the land is expropriated the revenue on it 
has to bo remitted, so that the ‘ taujih ’ department is also 
concerned. 

Full instructions regarding the form of submitting a pro¬ 
posal to expropriate lands, and other details of procedure, 
are to be found in the Board’s Rules; a reference to these 
and to the Act X of 1870 will make the whole matter clear. 
Further detail here is not required. 

The Waste Land Rules have also a gieat importance in 
Bengal, as there are still lands available, about Darjiling, 
and in the Sundarbans. I have already given some account 
of the working of these Rules, as for as the tenures result¬ 
ing from them are concerned I have here only to add 
that some revised rules were issued in 1888; and that the 
whole subject is now to be studied in the Waste Land 
Mawmly 1888. 


^ See ■ p. 479, ante. 
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